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•      « 


Daring  the  years  1873  and  1S74,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
-Survey  consisted  of 

Gov.  SILAS  WOODSON,  ex  ofllcio  President. 
Mr.  EDWIN  HARRISON. 

pbof.  forest  SHEPPARD. 

Hon.  a.  W.  MYERS. 
Hon.  L.  a*  BROWN. 
With  A.  A.  BLAIR,  of  St.  Louis,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

My  predecessor  in  office,  Prof.  Pumpelly;  sent  in  his  resignation 
to  take  effect  July  1, 1873. 

At  that  time,  the  following  persons  were  employed  as  assistants 
•on  the  Survey : 

6.  C.  BROADHEAD,  Assistant  Geolo^^lst. 

Dr.  ADOLF  SCHMIDT,  Assistant  Geologist. 

REGIS  CHAUVENET,  Chemist. 

CHAS.  J.  NORWOOD,  Assistant. 

ALEX.  LEONIIARD,  Assistant. 

J.  R.  GAGE,  Assistant. 

P.  N.  MOORE,  Assistant. 

H  H.  WEST,  Assistant 

With  Mr.  T.  J.  CALDWELL,  in  the  ottice,  and 

C.  HENRICH,  Topographer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  IStli  gf  June,  1873,  I  was 
unanimously  appointed  State  Geologist  to  succeed  Prof.  Pumpelly. 

On  account  of  the  depletion  of  the  fund  during  the  first  part  of 
the  year  1873,  I  found  it  necessary  on  entering  upon  my  duties  as 
State  Geologist  to  reduce  the  force  engaged  in  the  field.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  1873,  Dr.  Schmidt,  Mr.  C.  J.  Norwood  and  Mr. 
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Ohanvenet  vere  employ ecr,*with  Mr.  Oaldwell  as  draaghtsman  in  tbe- 
office  and,  part  of  tA^.'^me,  Mr.  Weat  assisted  in  the  field. 

Daring  tbe^^l^  sammer  of  1873,  Mr.  P.  N.  Moore  examined  the- 
Limonite  dej)QBit6  of  the  Soath>east,  in  the  progrees  of  which  he- 
ezamined-^re  Veda  in  Madison,  Bollinger,  Wayne  and  Butler. 

Mr.;J^_  A.  Qage  examined  certain  lead  deposits  of  Jefferson,  Wash- 
ingfipH^'Madison  and  St,  Francois. 

_.,  'tyih.  Schmidt,  assisted  by  Mr.  Alex.  Leonhard,  made  a  carefal  ex^ 
■. 'vbination  of  the  varions  lead  and  zinc  deposits  of  Newton  and  Jaa- 
'per  connties. 

Mr.  Lefinhard  and  Mr.  Henrich  made  a  topographical  survey  of 
the  Granby  lead  mines. 

Myself,  with  the  assistance  of  C.  J.  Norwood  and  H.  H.  West^ 
made  detailed  ezaminationB  of  the  coal  formation  and  underlying: 
rocks  of  Bates,  Yemon,  Barton  and  Cedar,  and  a  surrey  of  Jasper 
county.  During  the  mouths  of  September,  October  and  part  of  No> 
vember,  we  made  surveys  of  Howard,  Linn,  Adair  and  Sullivan' 
counties. 

During  the  spring  and  part  of  the  present  year,  Dr.  Schmidt  made 
examinations  of  the  lead  deposits  of  Cole,  Miller,  Morgan,  Honfteau< 
and  Cooper. 

C.  J.  Norwood  and  U.  H.  West  made  surveys  of  the  counties  of 
Putnam  and  Schuyler  and  part  of  Chariton. 
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I  would  stute  that  onr  plan  of  working  for  the  past  year  has  been 
to  look  after  those  items  of  the  greatest  interest  and  economic  yalae, 
and  I  have  impressed  upon  the  various  assistants  the  importance  of 
presenting,  the  facts  in  the  simplest  form,  so  that  they  can  easily  be 
understood  by  the  general  reader.  Of  course,  sometimes  we  have  to 
use  terms  only  pertaining  to  Geology,  but  this  is  found  necessary  in 
all  professions.  The  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  physician,  the  archi- 
tect, the  farmer,  all  use  terms  peculiar  to  their  calling,  and  find  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  Scientific  men  may  be  in  search  of  certain  facts ; 
for  their  criticism  and  correct  understanding,  we  often  have  to  use 
terms  only  familiar  to  science,  otherwise,  our  descriptions  would  seem 
awkward  if  not  unintelligible. 

The  Board,  by  its  action  of  last  November,  resolved  to  publish 
the  next  volume  from  the  fund  of  the  annual  appropriation.  This  has 
necessarily  very  much  limited  our  field  work  during  the  present 
season. 

The  number  of  men  employed  on  the  Survev  during  the  first  half 
of  1873  was  such  that  the  fund  was  very  much  reduced  at  the  time  I 
assumed  the  duties  of  State  Geologist,  and  although  I  reduced  the 
number  of  employes,  still  there  remained  less  than  $14,000  for  the 
present  year. 

With  this  sum  we  have  managed  to  do  some  field  work  and  leave 
enough  to  publish  the  results  of  our  last  year's  examinations. 

An  arrangement  was  efiected  with  Gast  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  to 
engrave  the  maps  and  plates,  and  with  Messrs.  Regan  &  Garter,  the 
public  printers,  to  do  the  printing  and  binding.  Mr.  Gast  has  already 
exhibited  proof  sheets  of  plates,  and  they  are  well  done,  and  compare 
favorably  with  similar  work  contained  in  other  Geological  Beports. 
Messrs.  Began  &  Garter,  we  know  from  previous  experience,  will  do 
their  work  well,*  and  we  can  safely  say  that  our  present  volume,  in 
style  and  execution,  will  favorably  compare  with  other  Geological 
Reports,  and  be  highly  creditable  and  a  good  recommendation  for  our 
publishers. 
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In  our  collection  we  have  representative  specimens  of  rocks,  foB- 
sils,  clays,  and  ores  from  each  coDoty  or  district  examined. 

Rocks  supposed  to  contain  hydraulic  properties  as  well  as  fire 
clays  have  been  collected.  These  we  propose  to  have  tested  as  to 
their  useful  qualities. 

In  our  collection  are  numerous  fossils  from  different  formations. 
Many  of  these  can  not  yet  be  distributed  to  the  different  State  Insti- 
tutions which  under  the  law  are  entitled  to  collections,  until  they  are 
carefnlly  studied  by  the  Paleeontologist- 

It  is  recommended,  that  a  Pal  icon tologist  be  appointed  at  an  early 
day.  Other  States  have  published  valuable  contributions  to  Palteon- 
thology,  our  valuable  collections  present  an  interesting  field  for  study, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  an  able  Palieontologist  a  handsome  addi- 
tion could  be  offered  to  science. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  kindnesses  shown  by  various  citi- 
zens of  the  State  during  the  progress  of  my  work.  Among  tliese  I 
might  mention  Mr.  J.  H.  Nash  of  Cass,  Messrs.  W.  W.  Prewitt  and  J. 
M,  Lowe  of  Vernon,  Mr.  Tnckerof  Barton,  Mr.  W.  S.  Tower  of  Jasper, 
Hon.  K  A.  Brown  and  J.  C.  Ueberling  of  Howard,  Hon.  D.  S.  Hooper 
of  Adair,  and  many  others.  I  am  also  under  particular  obligations  to 
Messrs.  T.  McKissock,  Supt.  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 
Railway,  Mr.  W.  0.  Van  Horn,  Supt  of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  Oity  and 
Northern  liailways  and  Mr.  A.  A.Talmafie.  Supt.  of  A.  A:  P.  Kflilro;K], 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  EARLY  MINING  IN  MISSOURI. 

BT  6.  C  BROADHBAD. 


The  object  of  the  early  explorers  throagh  the  province  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  was  the  same  that  had  actuated  the  early  Spanish  settlers 
of  Mexico  and  other  American  provinces — the  search  after  the  pre- 
cious metals. 

In  yain  hope  of  discovering  precious  metals,  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  prepared  an  expedition  which,  in  1705,  ascended  as  far  as- 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  Kiver. 

1716—1742. 

In  1719  the  Sieur  de  Lochon  being  sent  by  the  West  India  Gom^ 
pany,  commenced  mining  on  the  Meramec*  He  dug  out  a  large 
quantity  of  ore,  was  occupied  four  days  in  smelting  a  pound  of  it, 
which  they  say  produced  two  drachms  of  silver;  but  some  suspected 
him  of  putting  this  in  himself. 

A  few  months  after,  he  returned,  and  from  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  of  ore  extracted  fourteen  pounds  of  lead.  Charlevoix,  who 
passed  here  October  17, 1721,  says  they  were  then  engaged  in  search- 
ing for  a  silver  mine.  The  company  being  impressed  with  his  ac- 
counts, sent  a  Spaniard  named  Antonio,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  the  siege  of  Pensacola,  was  afterward  a  galley  slave,  and  boasted 
of  having  wrought  in  a  mine  of  Mexico.  But  he  succeeded  no  better 
than  De  Lochon. 


'Schoolcraft— Extrncts  fVom  Charlevoix's  Journal. 
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About  this  titcfe  a  company  of  the  King's  miners,  under  the  direc- 
tion Qf;L'a  Renaudiere,  did  some  mlDing;  bat  aa  be  neither  under- 
stood-Jviining  nor  Binelting,  he  failed  in  accomplishing  anything. 

:"'^  private  company  next  undertook  the  Meramec  mines.     Sieur 

Jt^'ault,  one  of  the  directors,  superintended  the  operations,  and  in 

'i^u'ne,  1721,  he  discovered  a  bed  of  Lead  ore  said  to  be  two  feet  in 

'ftiicknesB.    Austin,  in  his  commuoicatlODs,  (1S04,)  speaks  veryfavora- 

Vbly  of  Renault's  mines. 

These  mines  were  worked  by  Renault  until  1742.  After  that, 
they  were  not  worked  again  until  the  present  century. 

La  Motte,  working  under  the  direction  of  Renault,  discovered  the 
Mines  a  la  Motte  in  1720. 

In  1763,  Francis  Burton  discovered  the  rich  mines  known  ever 
since  by  his  name,  and  now  called  Fotosi  Mines;  and  in  this  neigh- 
borhood the  lead  mining  was  chiefly  concentrated. 

1798—1823. 

Moses  Austin  was  born  in  1784,  in  Durham,  Connecticut.  In 
early  life  he  moved  to  Virginia,  at  length  settling  in  Wythe  county, 
where  he  conducted  an  extensive  Lead  mine  and  founded  the  town  of 
Anstinville.  In  1797  he  journeyed  on  horseback  from  Austinville  to 
St  Louis.  At  this  time  the  only  settlements  between  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  (Louisville)  and  St.  Louis,  were  at  Vincennes, 

Austin,  very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Missouri,  obtained  a  grant 
of  one  league  of  land  from  the  Spanish  goyernment,  which  he  took 
possession  of  and  sank  the  first  regular  shaft  in  1708,  and  erected  a 
Teverbatory  furnace  for  smelting  Lead. 
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mostly  in  Washington  county  (39) ;  three  in  Ste.  Genevieve';  one  in 
Madison,  and  two  in  Jefferson. 

Schoolcraft,  about  this  time,*  speaking  of  the  Potosi  Mines,  sa^rs : 

The  chief  are  Austin's,  Bibbs',  Jones',  Mine  a  Robina,  Old  Mines,  Bell  Fontaine^ 
Shibboleth  and  Mine  a  Joe,  (Bogy  Mine,)  and  were  at  that  time  reserved  to  the  Gov* 
ernment,  and  are  leased  to  individuals  by  application  at  the  War  Department,  under 
authority  derived  from  the  President,  and  the  lessee  paying  one-tenth  in  Lead. 

The  price  of  Lead,  at  that  time,  was  four  dollars  per  hundred  at 
the  mines,  with  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  the  Mississippi  at  Ste^ 
Genevieve  or  Herculaneum;  the  cost  of  transportation,  seventy-five 
cents  per  hundred.  The  same  mineral  was  then  worth  seven  dollars 
per  hundred  at  Philadelphia. 

The  quantity  of  lead  annually  smelted  from  the  crude  ore,  wa& 
3,000,000  pounds ;    and  number  of  hands  employed,  1,100. 

Other  mines  worked  about  this  time,  were  those  near  Prairie  du 
Chien,  worked  by  Sacs  and  Foxes ;  on  the  Des  Moines,  formerly 
worked  by  the  French ;  on  the  Osage,  Gasconade  and  Mine  River  of 
Missouri ;  on  the  White  Kiver  audits  tributaries;  on  the  St.  Francois ; 
on  the  Arkansas,  where  silver  is  in  combination  ;  at  Cave  in  Rock, 
Illinois;  at  Drennon  Springs  and  Millersburgh,  Kentucky ;  on  New 
River,  at  Austinville,  Wythe  county,  Virginia.  At  the  latter  place  it 
had  been  worked  for  fifty  years,  and  the  mines  were  being  still 
worked. 

About  1820,  Lead  was  found  in  the  Southern  part  of  Cole  county,, 
and  about  18279  the  first  furnace  was  erected  by  Chouteau,  of  St. 
Louis. 

From  1823  to  1850,  Lead-mining  was  continually  on  the  increase 
in  Missouri. 

The  mines  of  Galena,  Ills.,  were  discovered  in  1822,  and  actual 
work  begun  in  1827,  and  were  very  extensively  worked  for  some  seven 
years  after. 

In  the  Missouri  Geological  Report  of  Prof.  Swallow,  published  in 
1855,  Dr.  Litton  furnished  the  fullest  Report  on  Missouri  Lead  Mines 
that  had  yet  been  published.  He  describes  a  number  of  Mines  in 
Washington  county,  and  says  that  its  area  may  be  considered  as  one^ 
extensive  "  Lead  Digging." 

Since  then  no  Report  has  been  published  of  these  Mines,  but  their 
yield  continues  good.  Dr.  L's  Report  also  included  certain  Mines 
of  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  most  of  which  are  still  worked  with  profit. 

Mr.  Meek,  in  his  Report  published  at  the  same  time  as  Dr.  Lit- 
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ton's,  BRys  that  Lead  has  been  found  in  all  parts  of  Moniteau  where 
the  Magnesian  Limestones  exist.  He  enumerates  10  mines  in  Moni- 
teaa  county.  The  most  valoable  he  conaiders  to  be  the  Hi^  Point 
mine.  This  was  discovered  in  1841.  About  1846,  a  lead  furnace  was 
erected  in  Oamden  county,  probably  the  first  built  in  Western  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  Meek  examined  Miller  county  in  1855,  and  wrote  his  Report 
in  1859.  He  speaks  of  Lead  beinj;  found  at  several  places  North  of 
the  Osa^e,  and  at  one  locality  South  of  that  Hiver.  His  statements 
would  indicate  that  very  little  mining  had  beeo  done  in  that  part  of 
Missouri  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Meek  also  says  that  Lead  was  found  ia  nearly  every  township 
in  Morgan,  bot  not  over  a  dozen  mines  worked. 

There  really  was  not  much  mining  done  in  Miller  county  until 
1669,  nor  in  Morgan  until  1873.  At  this  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
mining  being  done  in  both  Miller,  Morgan  and  Cole. 

At  present  the  Lead  Mines  of  Morgan,  are  by  some  persons 
thought  to  be  as  valuable  as  those  of  Granby  or  Joplin. 

Until  recent  years  mining  in  South-east  MisBOuri  was  confined  to 
surface  mining.  Now,  deep  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  many  places, 
and  rich  yields  of  mineral  obtained. 

We  may  say  that  the  mining  in  Central  Missouri  is  yet  near  the 
surface.  When  these  have  been  chiefly  exhausted,  deep  shafts  will 
be  sunk,  and  reasoning  on  the  experience  of  South-east  Mines,  we  may 
here  expect  to  find  rich  X^ead  still  lower  down. 

Dr.  Shumardi,  in  his  various  Reports  from  1855  to  1859,  speaks  of 
the  existence  of  Lead  in  Ozark,  Wright,  Laclede,  Pulaski  and  Phelps. 
He  considers  the  Eastern  part  of  Crawford  aa  coastituting  part  of  the 
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done  two  miles  South  of  Oarthage,  near  Minersville,  on  Turkey  Greek, 
Shoal  Greek,  below  Neosho,  Sturgeon's  prairie^  Oliver's  prairie,  and 
a  few  other  points.  At  present  most  of  the  Jasper  and  Newtoh  mines 
have  developed  into  exceeding  rich  mines. 

Prof.  Swallow's  Report  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Gompany  in  1869, 
enumerates  216  mines  and  34  Lead  furnaces  in  Missouri. 

The  Report  of  the  Ninth  Gensus  for  1870,  states  that  the  product 
of  Lead-mining  in  Missouri  at  that  time,  was  9201,885,  making  it  the 
second  Lead-producing  State  in  the  Union.  Wisconsin  being  the  first, 
its  yield  amounting  to  $369,067. 

The  yield  in  other  States  was  small.  The  returns  include  Lead 
mines  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

The  same  Report  gives  returns  by  counties  of  Missouri,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cooper.... 300 

Franklin 27,(530 

Jasper 87,500 

Miller 6,115 

Moniteau 1,100 

Newton 72,600 

St.  Francois 87,760 

Washington 17,000 

Webster 1,980 

If  this  report  be  correct  for  1870  it  falls  far  short  of  the  amount, 
three  years  after,  for  Joplin  alone,  in  1873,  produced  over  $500,000 
worth  of  lead.  Again,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1874  there  were 
brought  into  St.  Louis  over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  5,050 
tons  of  pig  lead,  worth  in  St.  Louis  $707,000. 

HEAVY   SPAR — SULPHATE  OP  BARYTA. 

As  long  ago  as  1822  Schoolcraft  informs  us  that  Sulphate  of 
Baryta  was  crushed,  powdered  and  mixed  with  white  lead  and  used 
in  painting,  and  that  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  could  be  used.  He 
speaks  favorably  of  its  use. 

We  can  not  find  that  it  was  much  used  in  adulterating  white  lead 
until  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  At  present  vast  quantities  are 
used. 

IRON. 

In  1816  James  Tong  erected  a  small  furnace  for  smelting  iron  near 
what  is  now  called  the  "  Shut  In,"  on  Stout's  Greek,  Iron  county,  three 
miles  east  of  where  Ironton  now  stands.    He  only  smelted  a  small 
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quantity  of  ore,  being  forced  to  stop  in  cottseqnence  of  the  fall  in  all 
hinds  of  produce  and  manufactures.  Ihis  was  the  earliest  attempt 
to  smelt  Iron  in  any  of  the  States  west  of  the  Ohio.  The  next  furnace 
was  erected  in  1823  or  1824.  About  that  time  a  blast  furnace  waft 
erected  in  Washington  county  by  Everaol.  Perry  and  Roggies,  after- 
wards known  as  "Perry's Old  Furnace."  The  ore  was  first  obtained- 
from  Clear  Creek.* 

The  first  bar  of  Iron,  made  out  of  pig  metal  in  Missouri,  was  in 
May,  1825,  and  the  first  blooms  in  1832. 

The  next  blast  furnace  erected  was  by  Massey  and  James,  in 
Phelps  county,  which  was  completed  in  1829,  and  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, at  intervale,  up  to  the  present  time.  Their  property,  now  known 
as  the  Meramec  Mines,  was,  for  many  years,  known  as  Massey 'e  Iron 
Works  and  Mines.  Their  mine  was  opened  io  1826.  For  many  years 
their  iron  had  either  to  be  hauled  on  wagons  to  the  Missouri  River  or 
else  taken  in  fiatboatd  down  the  Meramec. 

About  the  year  1840  a  furnace  was  erected  on  Sac  River,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Cedar  county.  But  little  work  was  done.  The  owner 
beingfinancially embarrassed hiscreditorstoredown the  buildings  and 
destroyed  the  machinery.  Since  then  no  furnace  has  been  erected  in 
that  portion  of  Missouri. 

In  1836  the  Pilot  Knob  land  was  entered  by  Van  Doren,  Pease  &. 
Co.,  who  proceeded  to  form  a  company  for  speculation.  They  also  pur- 
chased the  Iron  Mountain  and  laid  off  a  city.f 

In  1843  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  to 
C.  C.  2^igler  for  himself  and  others,  and  in  June,  1845,  the  "  Iron  Moun- 
tain Company  "  was  formed,  a  company  composed  of  Jas.  Harrison 
and  P.Chouteau  of  St.  Louis;  F.  Vaile,  0.  C.  Zeigler  and  John  P. 
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large  quantities  manufactured  into  lock  cases,  and  they  were  found 
to  be  superior  to  those  made  from  other  iron.* 

The  Beport  of  the  Ninth  Census,  1870,  gives  the  value  of  Iron 
produced  in  Missouri  for  that  year  as  $491,496,  which  is  but  a  small 
return  when  compared  to  Pennsylvania  of  $3,944,146. 

ZINC. 

The  profitable  mining  and  working  of  Zinc  in  Jfissouri  belongs 
within  the  past  decade;  of  Zinc  blende  within  two  years. 

The  first  Zinc  metal  in  Missouri  was  made  at  Potosi  in  1867,  by 
Geo.  Hasselmeyer,  and  the  next  works  started  at  Oarondelet  produced 
the  metal  in  May,  1869. 


♦Western  Journal,  vol.  11,  p.  371. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


BY  Q.  0.  BBOADBEAO. 


GENERAL  GEOLOGY. 


OEOLOOICAI.    RELATIONS. 


As  the  nameB  of  the  Eeveral  formations,  which  occur  ia  Missouri, 
require  frequently  to  be  named  in  a  Geological  Report,  and  as  this 
Report  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  citizens  of  our  State  who  are 
not  familiar  with  such  terms,  it  seems  but  proper  to  give  a  brief  des> 
cription  of  the  various  groups  and  their  order  of  succession. 

Until  within  a  few  years  past,  the  Granites,  Porphyries  and  other 
rocks  of  similar  origin  and  constituency,  were  termed  Azoic.  ■  Recent 
investigations,  developing  certain  facts,  have  caused  Geologists  to 
discard  this  term  and  use  that  of  Eozoic  instead.  Professor  Dana*  in 
his  manual  of  Geology  to  such  rock  has  applied  the  term  Arch^ah, 
which  may  include  rocks  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  pre- 
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1.    Laurextiax. 

This  includes  the  chief  Granite  ranges  of  the  Continent,  extending 
from  Labrador  to  the  Arctic  S3a,  the  ranges  parallel  to  and  north  of 
the  Laurentian  chain  of  lakes,  reaching  from  the  St  Lawrence  Biver 
to  Lake  Superior,  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York,  Black  Hills 
of  Nebraska,  and  Granite  and  Porphery  mountains  of  South-east  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Laurentian  rocks  are  either  metamorphic  or  crystalline.  They 
include  Granite,  Gneiss,  Syenite,  Crystalline  Limestone  (Or  Marble), 
Hypersthenyte.     Iron  ore  and  iron  bearing  minerals  abound. 

The  rocks  belonging  to  this  system  in  Missouri  include  Granite> 
Forphyry»  Specular  and  Magnetic  Iron  and  some  Slates. 

The  subdivisions  of  Geological  time  are — 

I.    Archjean  Time,  including 

1.  Azoic  age. 

2.  Eozoic  age. 

II.    Palkozoic  Tiaie: 

1.  Age  of  Invertetrates,  or  Silurian. 

2.  Ajce  of  Fishes,  or  Devonian. 

3.  Age  of  Coal  Plants,  or  Carboniferous. 

Hi,    Mesozoic  Time: 

The  age  of  Beptiles. 

IV.    Cenozoic  Time: 

1.  Tertiary,  or  age  of  Mammals. 

2.  The  Quaternary,  or  age  of  Man. 

The  following  chart  of  Geological  History  shows  the  formation  of 
Missouri  opposite  to  equivalent  formations  in  other  localities : 
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GEOLOGICAL  STKUCTDRE  OF  MISSOURL 

la  the  order  of  snccesaioD  the  formations  may  be  represented 
thne: 

QUATERNARY. 

AUuvlum. 
Bottom  Prairie. 
Bluff  or  Loess. 
Dbifx: 

Altered  Drift,  Sand  and  Pebbles,  Llaj-  and  Boulders. 

TertUiT? 

Cretaceous? 

CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM. 
Uppsr  Carboniferous  or  Co.ii>  Measdreb  : 

Upper  Coal.  • 

Middle  Coal. 

Lower  CoaL 

Clear  Creek  Sandstone  and  Lower  Coal. 

LowBB  Carbokifbrous  ; 
Sandstone. 


St.  Louii  Group! 

St  Louis  Limestoae  and  Warsaw  Limestone. 
Ktokak  Group: 

EncrinltAl  or  Burilnf^ton. 
CAouttau  Group': 

Chouteau  Limestone. 

Vermicular  Sandstone  and  Shale. 
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Magnesiak  Ldiestoxe  Sbries  : 

1.  Magneslan  Limestone. 
Saccharoidal  Sandstone. 

2.  Magnesian  Limestone. 
Sandstone. 

8.  Magnesian  Limestone. 
Potsdam  Limestone. 
Potsdam  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate. 

Akchjsan  : 

Greenstone. 

Porphyry. 

Granite. 

QUATEBNARY    SYSTEM. 

The  Qaatenary  System  is  represented  by  one  or  all  of  its  integral 
members  throughout  the  State.  Our  soil  is  alluvial  and  generally 
reposes  on  one  or  the  other  members  of  the  system. 

The  Bottom  Prairie  is  generally  a  dark,  tenaceous  Olay^  forming 
more  often  a  flat  prairie.  Correct  types  of  this  formation  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Mississippi  bottom  prairie  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
Clarksville ;  the  bottoms  above  Hannibal ;  the  Waconda  prairie  in 
Carroll  county ;  the  Missouri  bottoms  in  Holt  and  Atchison  counties; 
Marais  des  Cygne  bottoms  in  Bates  county;  Marmaton  bottoms  in 
Vernon  county ;  Sac  River  bottoms  in  Cedar  county ;  Orand  River 
bottoms  in  Henry  county ;  Big  Creek  bottoms  in  Cass  county ;  Petit 
Osage  plains  in  Saline  county,  etc.  These  Clays  are  black,  stiff  and 
point<)d,  with  sometimes,  but  rarely,  beds  of  sand,  and  often  contains 
small  concretions  of  Bog  Iron. 

Bluff  or  Lobss. 

This  is  fully  described  in  the  County  Reports.  It  occurs  in  the 
Missouri  bluffs,  forming  a  belt  of  several  miles  in  width,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  State, 
where  it  is  found  just  beneath  the  soil.  It  is  generally  a  finely  com- 
minute(}  silicious  marl^  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  often  weathers 
into  perpendicular  escarpments.  Concretions  of  Limestone  are  often 
found,  and  to  the  marly  character  of  these  Clays  may  be  ascribed  the 
richness  of  the  overlying  soil.  The  Missouri  hills  are  generally  cov- 
ered with  heavy  timber  as  far  up  as  Holt  county ;  further  up  they  are 
often  bare.  The  growth  of  timber  is  generally  valuable,  including 
such  varieties  as  Walnut,  Sugar  tree.  Hickory,  Elm,  Linden,  Ash, 
Rock  Chestnut,  Oak,  together  with  Redbud,  Pawpaw,  Grapevines,  etc. 

The  ^^  Bluff"  is  well  represented  in  the  hills  of  Glasgow,  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Joseph. 
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Receding  from  the  river  for  ten  miles  the  character  of  the  Bloff 
changee  to  a  stiff,  tenaceoas  Clay,  which  may  properly  belong  to  the 

Drift. 

This  formation  exists  throoghout  North  MiBsonri.  The  upper 
members  consist  of  stiff,  tenaceous,  brown,  drab  and  bine  Olays,  often 
mottled  and  sometimes  containing  ronnded  pebbles,  chiefly  of  granitic 
Tocks.  The  lower  division  includes  beds  of  dark,  blae  Clay,  often 
hardening  on  exposore,  frequently  overlaid  and  sometimes  interstrati- 
fied  with  beds  and  pockets  of  sand,  sometimes  inclosing  leaves  and 
remains  of  trees.  Good  springs  originate  in  these  sand  beds,  and  when 
they  are  ferraginoue  the  springs  are  chalybeate. 

The  Lower  Drift  inclndea  large  boulders  of  various  kinds  of  rock, 
chie&y  granitic  or  metamorphosed  rocks,  of  which  Granite,  Red  Quartz- 
ite  and  Greenstone  are  the  varieties  more  often  found.  These  rocks 
are  drifted  from  the  far  north ;  the  Qnartzite  from  Minnesota  and 
North-west  Iowa.  The  forceof  gravity  generally  caases  the  boulders 
to  settle  down  near  the  streams ;  still  they  are  sometimes  found  on 
high  ground.  They  increase  in  quantity  and  size  as  we  go  north.  In 
Snllivan  count/  a  Granite  bonlder  was  observed  20x24  feet.  Boulders 
three  feet  in  diameter  are  found  as  far  south  as  Monroe  county.  They 
occur  in  North  Missouri  from  low  in  the  valley  to  an  elevation  of  about 
1,050  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Missouri  Biver  seems  to  limit  their  southern  extension,  for 
along  its  southern  bank,  and  in  the  bluffs  above  all  known  high  water, 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  drift  boulders  are  found,  and  they  are  only 
represented  by  a  few  small  boulders  of  Granite,  QnartEite  or  Green- 
stone,  and  they  are  found  no  .further  south.    Bat  at  a  few  localities 
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were  also  observed  on  the  high  land,  South-west  of  Carthage,  Jasper 
county.* 

The  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Maries  des  Cygnes,  and  a  few 
other  streams,  disclose  beds  of  rounded  cherty  gravel,  occupying  a 
position  above  the  present  ordinary  high  water  mark. 

In  the  beds  of  sand,  with  clay  and  vegetable  remains,  are  also 
sometimes  found  the  teeth,  tusks  and  other  bones  belonging  to  the 
mastodon,  horse,  ox  and  other  extinct  animals. 

It  is  very  probable  that  anterior  to  the  deposit  of  the  last  named 
rounded  drift,  etc.,  but  subsequent  to  the  age  of  deposit  on  the  high- 
est land  that  an  immense  lake  covered  a  larger  part  of  our  state,  in- 
cluding all  of  North  Missouri.  St.  Louis  county,  the  counties  on  the 
Missouri  River  above  Moniteau  county^  and  a  portion  of  the  border 
counties,  while  all  Central  and  Southern  Missouri  formed  an  extensive 
area  of  dry  land.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake  subsided,  currents  origin- 
ated, wearing  away  the  surface  of  the  lower  lands,  and  moving  with 
great  force,  sweeping  in  its  path  the  horse,  mammoth,  etc.,  bore  down 
the  drift  from  the  higher  lands  and  deposited  it  along  the  valleys. 

We  have  evidence  also  in  North  Missouri — of  great  erosion  pre- 
vious to  the  existence  of  this  immense  lake. 

In  Sullivan  aud  Adair,  solid  Limestones  and  Sandstones  occur 
to  within  a  horizon  of  60  to  60  feet  of  the  higher  hills. 

In  Adair,  towards  the  East  line,  wells  have  been  dug  over  a  100 
feet  without  reaching  solid  rock,  and  at  Edina,  Knox  county,  a  well 
has  penetrated  over  200  feet  in  these  Clays.  This  area  is  now  covered 
with  Clays  of  the  drift  formation  including  remains  of  trees,  etc.,  to- 
wards the  bottom. 

The  extensive  deposits  of  rounded  gravel  found  in  the  Northern 
counties  of  Missouri,  if  convenient  to  cities^  would  be  of  exceeding 
great  value  in  paving  streets. 

COAL. 

We  dwell  but  briefly  on  the  Coal  formations — this  being  else- 
where more  fully  treated  in  the  county  Reports. 

The  map  of  1872  does  not  include  all  the  Coal  fields,  but  only  an 
area  of  a  little  over  19,000  square  miles.  This  includes  over  8,000 
square  miles  of  upper  Coal  Measures.  The  upper  Measures  are  mostly 
barren  of  Coal,  or  only  contain  an  occasional  seam  too  thin  to  pay  for 
working. 

The  investigations  of  1873  show  a  greater  downward  thickness  of 
^ 

*  Noofiho  is  1,018  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  locality  Is  probnbly  150  feet  higher,  or  about 
1,100  feet  aboTe  the  sea. 
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the  Ooal  formation  in  Sontb-west  Miseoaii,  inclnding  beds  whose  po- 
sition is  probably  below  the  beda  of  North  MiBsonri. 

Oar  examination  of  the  Soath-weatem  ooonties  have  enabled  us 
to  estimate  the  Ooal  area  with  a  pretty  near  degree  of  accaracy.  The 
total  area  of  the  Missoari  Ooal  field  we  thns  find  to  be  23,100  square 
miles. 

Coal  Pockbts. 

Near  the  margin  of  the  Coal,  bat  disconnected  trom  the  regular 
Measures,  are  often  found  small  pockets  of  chiefly  cannel,  but  some- 
times bitaminouB  Ooal.  Although  they  are  generally  quite  limited  in 
extent,  sometimes  they  contain  enongh  Ooal  to  occupy  a  good  force 
of  men  for  many  years  before  they  are  exhaneted. 

lOWER    CARB0NIPBR0U8  OR    MOUNTAIN    LIMESTONE. 
Chestkr  Oboup. 

Id  Southern  Illinois,  and  Southwardly  to  Alabama,  are  beds  of 
Limestone  with  some  SandHtODe  and  shales,  reaching  to  as  much  as 
1000  feet  thickness. 

This  Qroup  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  Missouri,  being  only  rep- 
resented in  South-west  Missouri,  by  a  Sandstone  heretofore  known  in 
Missouri  Geology,  as  the 

Fekrugikous  Sandstokb. 

This  is  generally  found  along  the  Eastern  and  Southern  limit  of 
the  Ooal  field,  passing  beneath  the  Ooal  formation  on  the  West.    It 
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The  chief  fossils  of  this  Group  are  Melonites,  Bryozoonsi  Litho- 
^troiian  and  Producti.    It  greatest  thickness  is  not  over  250  feet. 

In  this  Group  are  now  included  beds  which  have  been  called 
Warsaw  Limestone.  It  is  subordinate  and  lies  at  the  base  of  the  St. 
Louis  Group.  It  more  often  consists  of  alternations  of  calcerous 
shales  and  thin,  irre/3:ular,  coarse,  Blue  Limestone  beds.  Archimedes 
and  Pentremites  are  the  chief  fossils. 

The  St.  Louis  Group  includes  the  even-bedded  Limestone  of  St. 
Louis,  St.  Oharles  and  Altoui  the  equivalent  beds  at  Spergin  Hill,  In- 
•diana,  the  calcareo-argillaceous  Shales  and  Magnesian  Limestone  of 
Warsaw. 

Where  the  upper  part  of  this  Group  forms  the  surface  rock,  we 
find  numerous  sink  holes  as  at  St.  Louis  and  St.  Oharles. 

Keokuk  Gboup. 

The  upper  part  includes  beds  of  shale  containing  geodes  of  Quartz, 
etc.,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  The  lower  beds  are  gray  and 
bluish-gray,  with  lenticular  and  concretionary  Chert  beds,  together 
with  some  massive  Ohert  beds.  Archimedes^  Hemipronites  Orenisiria 
and  Crinoid  stems  are  numerous^  and  some  fish  teeth  are  found.  This 
<;onstitutes  the  Limestone  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  the  upper  Limestone  at 
Quincy  and  Hannibal,  the  Limestone  in  central  parts  of  St.  Charles 
county;  it  is  also  found  in  St.  Louis,  Boone,  Howard  and  Cooper,  is 
well  developed  in  South-west  Missouri,  being  found  in  Cedar,  Barton, 
Vernon,  Jasper,  Newton  and  McDonald.  It  is  the  Lead-bearing  rock 
of  these  South-western  counties,  and  corresponds  to  the  silicious 
Group  of  Tennessee.    It  is  200  or  more  feet  in  thickness. 

ENCRINITAL   OR  BURLINGTON   LIMESTONE.* 

The  upper  beds  are  gray  and  cherty.  The  top  beds  in  St.  Charles 
county,  include  seventeen  feet  of  thin  Chert  beds  with  alternate  lay- 
ers of  red  Clay.  The  middle  beds  are  generally  gray  and  coarse  ;  the 
lower  ones  gray  and  brown,  with  some  buff  beds. 

Crinoid  stems  are  common  in  nearly  all  the  beds,  hence  it  has 
been  appropriately  termed  Encrinital  Limestone. 

The  lower  beds  often  abound  in  well  preserved  crinoidce. 

This  rock  occurs  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  Quincy,  Illinois,  Hannibal 
and  Louisiana,  Missouri^  and  is  well  exposed  in  most  of  the  counties 


*  The  objection  to  the  terra  ' '  Encrinital* "  is  the  fact  that  there  are  limestones  belonging  to  otlier 
IbrmationB  which  abound  io  crinoid  stems,  and  lithologically  resemble  this. 

Being  weU  developed  at  Darlington,  Iowa,  Prof.  Hall  first  termed  it ' '  Burlington  Limestone. " 
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OD  the  Miesisetppi  River  Dorth  of  St.  Louis;  and  from  the  irMtan 
part  of  St.  CharleB  to  Howard  cnuntj.  SoDth  of  the  MisioDii  Binr, 
and  along  its  Bouth-west  oatcrop,  it  ie  not  generally  well  developed. 

In  Green  coanty  it  is  quite  cavernoiie. 

It  has  not  been  recognized  east  of  Illinois,  and  is  not  separated 
from  other  CarboniferouB  Limestones  of  Tennessee, 

CHOUTEAU   GROUP. 

This  Group,  originally  called  "■  Chemung,"  in  the  Hissouri  Report 
of  1S53,  by  Prof.  Swallow,  and  also  by  Frof.  Hall  in  his  Iowa  RepiMt, 
since  called  the  Kinderhook  Group  by  Worthon  in  bis  Illinois  Report, 
and  also  by  White  in  bis  Iowa  Report,  is  probably  better  developed 
in  Missouri  than  in  either  Illinois  or  Iowa.  Being  first  described  by 
Missouri  geologists,  the  term  then  applied,  if  correct,  should  remain. 
PalfBontological  investigations  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt  about  ita 
being  equivalent  to  the  Chemung  Group  of  New  York,  bat  of  this  I 
have  not  studied  sufficiently  to  be  entirely  satisfied. 

As  there  is  much  greater  thickness  and  better  development  in 
Missouri,  I  shall  choose  to  use  the  name  of  the  chief  member  of  the 
Gronp  for  the  Group  ibelf,  and  call  it  the  Chouteau  Group.  Miasoa- 
rians  who  have  read  Swallow's  Report,  will  at  once  understand  what 
it  means.    It  includes  three  principal  divisions : 

1.  Choat«au  Limestone,  100  feet. 

2.  Vermicular  Sandstones  and  Shales,  75  feet. 
8.    Lithographic  Limestone,  66  feet. 

The  Chouteau  Limestone,  in  the  upper  part,  is  a  coarse,  gray  Lime- 
stone, resembling  the  lower  beds  of  the  Encrinital  Limestone.  la 
fact,  it  is  a  bed  of  passage,  as  it  often  contains  fossils  common  to  both. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC   LIMESTONE. 

This,  where  DOrmally  developed,  is  a  fine-grained,  compact  Llime- 
stone,  breaking  with  a  free,  conchoidal  fracture — closely  resembling 
the  well  known  Lithographic  Limestone,  but  when  exposed  breaks  into 
numerous  perpendicular  joints. 

It  might  be  that  if  quarries  were  well  opened,  good  layers  for  lith- 
ographic purposes  could  be  displayed. 

The  lithographic  character  is  only  seen  in  North-east  Missouri, 
and  as  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  only  in  Pike  and  Ralls,  it 
being  best  developed  at  Louisiana,  where  it  is  fifty-five  feet  thick. 

Where  elsewhere  seen,  it  somewhat  resembles  the  upper  beds  of 
the  Chouteau  Group.  At  Taborville,  St.  Clair  county,  it  is  of  a  salmon 
drab  color,  occurring  in  thick  beds  having  an  open  texture,  and  con- 
tains a  well  known  characteristic  fossil — Pentremitea  RcBmerL    Sh. 

The  Vermicular  Sandstone  and  Shales  preserve  a  uniformity  of 
structure  from  Ralls  to  Greene  county.  It  is  seen  in  Ralls,  Pike,  Lin- 
coln, Cedar  and  Greene.  The  Lithographic  Limestone  is  found  in 
Pike,  Ralls,  St.  Clair,  Cedar  and  Greene.  The  Chouteau  in  Knox, 
Marion,  Ralls,  Pike,  Lincoln,  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis,  Warren,  Montgom- 
ery, Callaway,  Boone,  Cooper,  Pettis,  St.  Clair,  Cedar,  Greene  and 
Christian. 

Fragmentary  outliers  of  this  group  are  occasionally  found  cap- 
ping the  higher  ridges  near  the  Arkansas  line. 

At  base  of  this  group,  in  North-east  Missouri,  a  few  feet  of  black 
Slate  is  occasionally  seen. 

DEVONIAN    SYSTEM. 

The  Hamilton  Group  is  found  in  Ralls,  Pike,  Lincoln,  Warren 
Montgomery,  Callaway,  Boone,  Cole  and  probably  Moniteau;  also 
in  Perry  and  Ste.  Genevieve. 

Onondaga  Limestone  probably  found  in  Cole,  Boone,  Callaway ,. 
Montgomery,  Lincoln  and  Pike. 

Total  thickness  of  Devonian,  about  100  feet. 

UPPER    SILURIAN. 

Oriakany  Sandstone  is  found  in  Ste.  Genevieve  and  Ralls.  On 
Salt  River,  above  Cincinnati,  it  contains  well  known  fossils  of  the 
Group. 
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In  Cape  Girardean  couDty,  Dr.  Sbumard  recognized  the  Upper 
Silarian,  represeoted  by — 


Del(bj-rt»  Shale  (Lower  Helderbunr)- 

Nla^ra  Group.. ^ » 

Cape  GIraMeftu  Umestooe- 


He  recognized  the  same  beds  in  Perry  and  Ste.  Genevieve 
counties. 

In  Montgomery  and  Callaway  conntieg  are  about  20  feet  of  coaree 
gray  crinoidal  beds,  which  are  probably  Upper  Silnrian. 

In  Pike  county,  near  Sngar  Creek,  are  heavy  beds  of  bnff  Lime- 
stone, affording  a  good  building  material,  and  equivalent  in  age  to  the 
well  known  Grafton  quarry  rock  of  Illinois,  ased  extensively  in  SL 
Louis. 

Dr.  Shamard  makes  the  Lower  Helderbnrg  100  feet,  and  the  Nia- 
.■gara  150  feet  thick  in  Ste.  Genevieve  conntr. 


LOTTER    SILURIAN. 

This  very  important  system  reaches  to  a  great  thickness  in  Mis' 
-soori,  and  covers  over  one-half  the  area  of  the  State. 
At  the  top  we  find  the 

Cixciss-iTi  GRorp, 

This,  the  equivalent  of  the  blue  Limestone  and  Shales  of  Cincio- 
•nati  and  of  Madison,  Ind.,  is  represented  in  Missouri  only  by  the  np- 
per  shale  bede,  with  an  occasional  Bag-Itke  Limestone  layer.  It  is 
found  in  Kails,  Pike  and  Lincoln,  and  probably  reaches  to  100  feet  in 
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Trbnton  Group. 
With  this  Group  we  include — 

Trenton  Limestone 150  feet 

Black  River  Limestone \    7/1  ^^^ 

Blrdscye  Limestone /    '" '®«^ 

The  Trenton  Limestone  is  generally  thin-bedded^  dark  ash,  drab  or 
ffrtij^  and  sometimes  ma^esian.  The  Black  River  and  Birdseye  are 
often  in  even  layers ;  the  lower  beds  have  sometimes  mottled  drab 
and  reddish  shades,  often  affording  a  pretty  Marble.  The  Trenton 
is  found  from  Gape  Girardeau  to  Ralls  county,  and  from  St.  Charles  to 
Callaway,  entirely  thinning  out  in  eastern  portion  of  Callaway.  The 
Black  River  and  Birdseye  are  found  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  Lincoln,, 
and  in  St  Charles,  Warren  and  Montgomery,  thinning  out  in  the  latter 
county. 

The  entire  thickness  of  this  group  is  probably  over  400  feet. 

MAGNESIAN    LIMESTONE    SEBIES. 

Thisi  as  low  in  the  series  as  the  Second  Sandstone,  is  probably  the^ 
equivalent  of  the  Calciferous  Sandrpck  of  the  New  York  Geologists.. 
The  rocks  below  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Potsdam  formation.  Tb& 
Potsdam  and  Calciferous  have  been  sometimes  called  '^  Primordial." 

First  Maonesian  Limestone. 

This  is  generally  a  buff,  open- textured,  thick  and  even-bedded 
Limestone,  breaking  free  under  the  hammer,  and  affording  a  useful 
building  rock.  A  species  of  CyiAere  is  often  found ;  oth^r  fossils  are^ 
rare.  Dr.  Shumard  estimated  its  thickness  in  Ste.  Genevieve  county 
to  be  about  150  feet.  In  North  Missouri,  I  observed  it  70  feet  thick  in. 
Warren  county.  It  is  found  in  Ralls,  Pike,  Lincoln,  St.  Charles,  War- 
ren, Callaway  and  Boone.  South-westwardly,  it  is  not  well  marked — 
in  fact,  I  doubt  its  presence  in  some  counties  where,  in  regular  se- 
quence, it  should  be  found.  It  occurs  in  Franklin,  St.  Louis  and  south-^ 
wardly  to  Cape  Girardeau  county. 

First  or  Saccharoidal  Sandstone. 

This  formation  is  well  developed  in  Lincoln,  St.  Charles,  Warren, 
Montgomery,  Gasconade,  Franklin,  St.  Louis,  Jefferson,  Ste.  Gene- 
Tieve,  Perry  and  Cape  Girardeau.  Besides  the  above,  it  is  also  devel- 
oped in  a  more  attenuated  form,  in  Callaway,  Osage,  Cole,  Moniteau 
and  Boone.  It  is  the  rock  called  in  the  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
Reports  the  St.  Peter's  Sandstone. 
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This  Sindstone  is  probabl7  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  usefa 
rocks  foand  in  Missouri.  It  is  of  a  very  white  color  and  the  purest 
Sandstone  found  in  the  State,  and  very  euitable  for  making  the  finest 
glassware.  Its  great  thickness  makes  it  inexhaustible.  I  have  ob- 
served it  133  feet  thick  in  St  Charles  and  Warren,  and  in  South-east 
Missouri  it  has  been  observed  over  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  In 
'Jefferson  county,  a  large  plate  glass  factory  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished, where  they  contemplate  making  glass  equal  to  the  finest 
French  plate. 

BECOflD   MAQNBSIAN  LIMESTONE. 

This  formation  occurs  in  all  the  River  counties  south  of  Pike  as 
far  as  the  swamps  of  South-east  Missonri,  and  is  more  often  the  sur- 
face rock  in  all  the  counties  south  of  the  Missouri  and  Osage  Rivers 
to  within  50  miles  of  tho  Western  line  of  the  State.  It  is  generally 
composed  of  beds  of  earthy  Magnesian  Limestone  tnterstratified  with 
Shale  beds  and  layers  of  white  Ohert,  with  occasionally  thin  beds  ol 
white  Sandstone,  and,  near  the  lower  part,  thick  cellular  silico-mag  • 
nesian  Limestone  beds.  The  beds  are  more  often  of  irregular  thick- 
ness and  not  very  usefal  for  building  purposes. 

Itis  often  a  Lead>bearing  rock,  and  most.of  the  Lead  of  Cole  county 
occurs  in  it.  It  is  from  176  to  200  feet  thick.  Jts  fossils  indicate  it  to 
belong  to  the  calciferous  Sand  rock  of  New  York  geologists. 

SECOND  SANDSTONE. 

This  is  much  coarser  than  the  first  Sandstone,  and  occurs  in  much 
'firmer  beds — at  the  upper  part  are  beds  of  intercalated  Ohert,  often 
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FOURTH    MAGNESIAN    LIMESTONE. 

Prof.  Swallow  recognized  this  rock  on  Niangua  and  Osage  Rivers. 
It  closely  resembles  the  third  magnesian  Limestone,  and  may  be^nclu- 
-ded  with  it  in  Southern  Missoari.    Thickness  300  to  400  feet. 

OTHER  PRIMORDIAL  ROCKS. 

At  the  base  of  the  unaltered  fossiliferous  rocks  in  Madison,  St. 
Francois  and  Iron  counties  we  find  in  the  order  of  succession  from  the 
top  the  following  strata :  ^ 

C.  Second  Sandstone  on  hill  tops. 

5.  Chert  beds — fossiliferous. 

4.  Third  magnesian  Limestone. 

5.  Silidous  or  grit-stone  beds  with  intercalated  magnesian  Limestone. 
2.  Marble  beds. 

1.    Sandstone,  conglomerate  and  Shales. 

No.  3  is  the  Lead-bearing]rock  of  Mine  LaMotte  and  vicinity.   Fos- 
sils have  been  obtained  from  Mine  LaMotte  and  near  Fredericktown 
which  prove  to  be  well  known  types  of  the  Potsdam  Group  ;  an  inter- 
•calated  shale  bed  at  Mine  LaMotte  abounds  in  {Lingula)  Lingulella 
Lamhorni  Mk. 

The  Marble  beds  are  not  always  present ;  they  seem  to  be  con- 
£ned  to  the  South-west  quarter  of  Madison  and  the  Central  and  North- 
ern parts  of  Iron  and  extend  into  Reynolds  county.  Their  greatest 
thickness  is  not  over  80  feet. 

No.  1  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  Northern  part  of  Iron  and  Madi- 
son, extending  to  St  Francois.  The  entire  thickness  of  this  as  well  as 
the  regular  order  of  its  various  beds  is  rather  difficult  to  arrive  at.  But 
we  find  both  in  Iron  and  Madison  counties  coarse  conglomerates  rest- 
ing on  Granite  and  Porphery.  We  also  find  Sandstones,  which  are 
sometimes  very  coarse,  and  at  other  times  fine  grained,  resting  on 
-conglomerates.  We  also  find  Shale  or  Slate  beds  reposing  on  Granite 
and  underlying  Sandstone.  Similar  Shale  beds  are  also  intercalated 
with  the  Sandstone.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mine  LaMotte  this  sand- 
stone reaches  to  over  100  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  also  found  to  be  the 
lowest  rock  directly  resting  on  the  Granite.  Borings  with  diamond 
drill  on  the  Mine  LaMotte  property  indicate  magnesian  Limestone 
with  some  silicious  beds  80  feet;  Sandstone  63  feet;  Granite. 

On  St.  Francois  Kiver,  in  Madison  county,  these  lower  Sandstones  rest  directly 
-on  the  Granite  and  are  unaltered ;  on  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  Madison  county,  the  Marble 
beds  and  Sandstones  rest  unaltered  on  the  Porphyry,  and  on  Big  Creek,  Iron  county, 
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heavy  beds  or  unaltered  Uagneetim  Limestone  rest  directly  on  the  Porphy ry.  We 
therefore  know  that  the  Oranltes  and  Porphyries  of  South-east  Hisioiiri  are  of  macb 
older  age  than  the  Magneslan  series  or  the  Potsdam. 

BOBINGS  AT  InSAKI  AbYLUU. 

The  borings  in  the  well  at  the  St  Lonia  County  InBane  Asylam 
serve  to  show  the  aggregate  thickoees  of  the  varionsrock  formatiouB. 
An  inspection  of  data  show  that  some  .'strata  foand  in  other  portions 
of  the  State  are  here  vanting,  while  other  strata  are  moch  thicker. 

Vtrtital  tcetion  of  borings  at  the  St.  LoiiU  eounfy  Insane  Atylum, 

1.    40  feet  Clays  of  the  Bloff  formation. 
2 .    80  feet  of  Coal  Measures. 
8.    670  feet  of  Lower  Carboniferoua  rocks. 

4.  93  feetof  Chouteau  Limestone. 

5.  421  feet  of  TreDtOD,  Black  River  and  Btnlseye  Limestone. 

6.  148  feetof  First  Magneslan  Limestone. 

7.  133  feet  of  Saccharoldal  Limestone. 

8.  617  feet  of  Second  Magneslan  Limestone. 

9.  82  fcet  of  Second  Sandstone. 

10.  M  feet  of  Third  Hagnesian  Umeslone. 
U.  1^  feet  of  Thhxl  Sandstone. 

12.  3S4  feet  of  Fourth  Hagnesian  Limestone. 
18.  S4  ffeet  of  Potsdam  Sandstone. 

14.  24&.6  feet,  mostly  Granite,  although  a  portion  of  tlie  upper  part  may  be  Sand- 

13.  40  feet  of  Granite. 


'llie  well  terminated  in  Granite  at  3,8^3.5  feet  from  the  snrface. 
The  above  section  was  constrncted  after  having  made  a  critical' 
examination  of  the  specimene  from  the  boring. 
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The  boriagB  began  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  120  feet  deep,  with 
water  Btanding  at  forty  feet  below  the  surface.  At  134  feet,  an  eight 
or  tea  ioch  openiog  was  atrock,  and  the  water  sank  to  a  depth  of  12S 
feet.  Salt  water  was  obtaiued  at  1,220  feet.  At  1,225  and  1,262  feet 
from  the  surface  a  strong  petroleam  smell  was  recognized.  Solphar 
water  was  obtained  at  2.140  feet.  At  2,256  feet  the  water  in  the  sand 
pomp  indicated  three  per  cent,  of  salt;  at  2,957  feet,  foar-and-a-half 
per  cent;  at  3,293  feet,  two  per  cent.;  and  at  3,367  feet,  leas  than  two 
per  cent.;  at  3,384  feet,  three  per  |cent.;  and  below  3,545  feet,  seven  to 
eight  per  cent. 

Experiments  with  a  Fahrenheit  registering  thermometer,  indica- 
ted the  following : 


At  depth  cf  8,rjT  feet .Tbermometer,  lOG  def^rees. 

"       3,129 


101) 
lOH 


No  tests  of  temperature  were  made  above  these  depths. 

In  boring  to  the  depth  of  833  feet,  the  drill  was  often  observed 
to  be  highly  magnetized,  but  after  passing  that  depth  no  further 
inflaence  was  observed. 


CHAPTER   III. 


OAVES. 

BY  G.  C.  BROADHBAD. 


Certain  geological  formations  abound  in  caves,  in  others  they  are 
rare  or  are  not  fonnd. 

Caves  occur  in  the  Third  Magnesian  Limestone,  Saccharoidal  Sand- 
stone, Trenton,  Lithographic,  Encrinital  and  St.  Louis  Limestones.* 

That  the  St.  Louis  Limestone  is  cavernous  is  proven  by  the  great 
number  of  sinkholes  where  this  formation  prevails,  as  at  St.  Louis  and 
in  St  Charles  county.  Small  caves  have  been  entered  in  St.  Louis 
and  found  to  connect  with^sink-holes  ;  both  here  and  near  St.  Charles 
good  springs  often  issue  forth. 

In  Eastern  and  North-east  Missouri  there  have  not  been  found 
many  large  caves  in  the  Encrinital  Limestone,  but  the  lower  beds  of 
this  formation  in  South-west  Missouri  often  enclose  very  extensive 
caverns;  among  the  latter  may  be  included  the  caves  of  Greene 
•county  with  some  in  Christian  and  McDonald.  Those  in  McDonald  I 
have  not  seen,  but  they  are  reported  to  be  very  extensive  and  prob- 
ably are  situated  in  the  Encrinital  Limestone, 

SPECIAL    DESCRIPTIONS. 

On  Sac  River,  in  the  North  part  of  Greene  county,  we  find  a  cave 
with  two  entrances,  one  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  opening  toward  Sac  Kiver, 
45  feet  high  and  80  feet  wide.  The  other  entrance  is  from  the  hill  top  150 
feet  back  from  the  face  of  the  bluff.  These  two  passages  unite.  The 
«xact  dimensions  of  the  cave  is  not  known,  but  there  are  soveral  beau- 
tiful and  large  rooms  lined  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites  which  often 
assume  both  beautiful  and  grotesque  life-like  forms.    The  cave  has 
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been  explored  for  several  hundred  yards,  showing  the  formations  to 
be  thick  silicions  beds  of  the  Lower  Carboniferoas  formatione. 

Knox  cave,  in  Greene  county,  ia  said  to  be  of  large  dimensions. 
I  have  not  seen  it  but  some  of  ita  stalactites  are  quite  handsome. 

Wilson's  Greek  sinks  beneath  Limestone  and  appears  again  below. 

There  are  several  caves  near  Ozark,  Christian  county,  which  issue 
from  the  same  formations  as  those  in  Greene  county.  On  a  branch  of 
Finly  Creek  a  stream  disappears  in  a  sink,  appearing  agaiu  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  south-east  through  an  opening  60  feet  high  by  98  feet 
wide.  Up  stream  the  cave  continues  this  size  for  a  hnndrod  yardsand 
then  decreases  in  size,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  mile  further  it  is 
generally  10  by  14  feet  wide.  A  very  clear,  cool  streanHpasses  oat  in 
which  by  careful  search  crawfish  without  eyes  can  be  found. 

There  is  another  cave  a  few  miles  south  of  Ozark,  and  another 
ten  miles  South-east  occurs  in  the  Magneslan  Limestone. 

Two  miles  below  Hannibal  and  a  half  mile  from  the  Mississippi 
river,  is  McDowell's  cave.  This  occurs  in  Lithographic  Limestone, 
and  is  noted  for  being  the  place  where  Dr.  McDowell  deposited  a  rel> 
ative's  corpse  to  see  if  it  woold  petrify.  It  faces  the  north,  the  en- 
trance passing  straight  in  is  occasionally  intersected  by  other  narrow 
avenues  crossing  at  right  angles. 

In  Boone  county  there  are  several  caves  in  Kncrinital  Limestone. 
Conner's,  the  largest,  is  said  to  have  been  explored  for  a  distance  of 
eight  miles. 

In  Pike  and  Lincoln  there  are  several  small  caves  occarring  ia 
the  upper  beds  of  the  Trenton  Limestone,  which  are  often  very  cav- 
ernous. On  Sulphur  Fork  of  Cuivre,  there  is  a  cave  and  Natural 
Bridge,  to  which  parties  for  pleaaore  often  resort.    The  bridge  is  tuba- 
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but  I  only  passed  in  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  stalactites  here  are 
very  beantifal,  assuming  the  structure  of  satin  spar.  A  very  clear 
stream  of  water  issues  out.  West  of  the  Gasconade,  on  Clifty  Creek, 
is  a  remarkable  Natural  Bridge,  which  I  have  elsewhere  described  in 
Geological  Survey  of  Missouri,  1855-71,  page  16. 

Mr.  Meek  and  Dr.  Shumard  speak  of  the  Third  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone as  often  cavernous.  Mr.  Meek  speaks  of  a  large  and  interesting 
cave  on  Tavern  Creek,  in  Miller  county.  Dr.  Shumard  estimates  a 
cave  on  Bryant's  Fork,  in  Ozark  county,  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  speaks  of  its  containing  many  interesting  stalactites. 

There  are  many  small  caves  in  Third  Magnesian  Limestone  in  Pu- 
laski county,  along  the  Gasconade  River.  Some  of  them  contain 
salpetre. 

SUPPLIES  OF  WATER. 

Springs  are  generally  more  abundant  where  cavernous  rocks  pre- 
vail. Streams  will  flow  to  the  surface  when  underlying  clay-beds  pre- 
vent their  downward  passage.  In  certain  Geological  formations 
springs  are  more  apt  to  abound,  and  in  certain  formations  the  water 
is  better  than  in  others.  The  purest  water  flows  from  Chert  beds,  or 
percolates  through  pure  Sand,  and  is  called  soft  or  free-stone  water. 
Water  flowing  through  ferruginous  Sands  will  become  Chalybeate; 
that  flowing  through  hale  beds,  containing  iron  pyrites,  has  often  a 
strong  copperas  taste;  that  through  Limestone,  or  from  Limestone 
caverns,  will  taste  of  Lime,  or  is  called  "  hard-water."  The  water  flow- 
ing through  pyritiferous  Shales  containing  magnesia,  will  issue  in 
what  are  ordinarily  called  Sulphur  Springs ;  that  flowing  through 
shaly  Magnesian  Limestone  sometimes  originates  Epsom  Salt  Springs. 

Where  certain  Geological  formations  prevail,  we  may  expect 
abundant  supplies  of  water,  while  districts  underlaid  by  other  forma- 
tions are  comparatively  arid. 

Wherever  Limestone  No.  78,  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  prevail, 
we  may  expect  good  streams  of  water  just  beneath.  Springs  of  any 
kind  are  not  common  in  either  the  Middle  or  Lower  Coal  Measures, 
but  are  more  commonly  found  where  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  pre- 
vail. 

The  Drift  in  its  beds  of  Sand  interstratified  with  Clay,  contains 
good  reservoirs  of  water.  These  Sands  being  sometimes  ferruginous, 
the  water  in  such  instances  is  Chalybeate. 

The  St  Louis  Limestone  being  cavernous  sometimes  incloses 
large  springs.  The  springs  near  St.  Charles  issue  from  this  Lime* 
stone. 
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The  fine  springs  of  Jaaper  and  Newton,  flow  from  the  Lower  beds 
of  Eeokuk  Limeatooe. 

The  clear,  cool  springs,  often  very  large,  of  Greene,  ChriBtian  and 
Lawrence,  flow  from  the  I^ower  beds  of  the  Encrinital  Limestone. 

l^e  Chouteau  Group  does  not  contain  many  springs,  but  Sulphur 
Springs  Bometimes  flow  from  it. 

At  Louisiana,  a  very  bold  spring  of  good  water  flows  from  the  face 
of  a  blafl'of  Lithographic  Limestone. 

We  know  of  no  springs  of  consequence  flowing  from  Devonian 
Limestone. 

The  Upper  Silurian  system  is  too  limited  to  generalize. 

The  Cincinnati  Group  affords  the  supply  for  most  of  the  mineral 
springs  of  North-eaet  Missouri. 

The  Trenton  Limestone  contains  many  sinks  anil  caves  in  which 
are  generally  clear,  cool  pools  of  water. 

Weak  springs  often  flow  from  beneath  the  Saccharoidal  Lime- 
atone. 

In  the  Second  Magoesian  Limestone  there  are  not  often  many 
springs. 

The  Third  Magnesian  LimeBtone  is  often  cavernouB.  and  aflbrds 
beautiful,  clear  and  cool  springs  of  water.  Some  of  the  largest  springs 
yet  observed  in  Missouri,  flow  from  these  rocks.  The  largest  known 
are  on  the  Gravois,  in  Morgan  county,  in  Camden,  Dallas,  and  the 
spring  at  Merameo  Iron-works,  Phelps  county. 

The  streams  flowing  through  the  Third  Magnesian  LimeBtones, 
are  very  clear,  full,  bold  and  rapid,  and  aflbrd  good  water-power 
throughout  the  year. 
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The  streams  of  North-west  Missouri  do  not  flow  rapidly,  but  are 
constant  running  streams.  Their  main  water-supply  is  derived  chiefly 
from  reservoirs  in  the  Drift,  but  a  portion  of  their  supply  is  also  de- 
rived from  springs  in  the  Upper  Coal  rocks. 

[For  Mineral  Springs  see  Appendix.] 


CHAPTER   IV. 


BY   a.   C.   BROADHEAD. 


The  character  and  quality  of  all  soils  is  maialy  dependent  on  the 
QDderlyiDg  geological  formations.  Where  Sandstones  esclusively 
prevail,  the  soils  will  not  withstand  severe  drouths,  but  with  freqaent 
refreshing  rains  are  rendered  productiTe.  A  soil  composed  in  part 
of  Sand,  bat  also  largely  of  Lime  and  hnmus  or  vegetable  mould,  ia 
always  prodoctive.  In  wet  seasons,  the  Sand  affords  proper  digestion 
of  refuse,  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  while  the  other  useful  pro- 
motives of  vegetable  growth  push  forward  the  crops  to  vigor  and  pro- 
ductiveness.   Such  soil  we  find  on  the  Missouri  bottom. 

When  the  underlying  material  is  clayey,  with  some  lime  but  no 
sand  and  bnt  little  humus,  we  have  a  soil  that  will  retain  too  much 
water  on  the  surface  to  yield  good  crops,  and  in  dry  seasons  the  Clays 
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fruit  and  the  vine.  Where  the  Limestones  contain  Iron,  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  Iron  with  the  soil  prodaces  a  rich  red  or  brown  soil, 
yielding  large  crops,  and  capable  of  long  endurance.  Around  mines 
of  Iron,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vines  and  blackberry  bushes  will  often 
spring  up  from  the  thrown  out  ferruginous  debris. 

At  the  Lead  mines  of  Madison,  the  ground  for  many  years  has 
been  dug  aver,  and  we  find  a  luxuriant  growth  thereon. 

Around  Goal  mines,  where  much  Olay  has  been  thrown  out,  the 
vegetation  is  slow  to  grow.  Where  calcareous  Clays  abound,  as  in  the 
Bluff  and  Drift  of  North  Missouri,  we  have  several  times  had  occasion 
to  observe,  along  railroad  lines,  that  these  clays,  when  thrown  out, 
mingle  with  the  soil  and  impart  additional  fertility. 

The.  bottom  lands  are  all  rich.  The  soil  of  those  of  South  Missouri 
is  sandy  and  gravelly,  yielding  abundant  crops  every  year,  and  can 
generally  be  plowed  soon  after  rains. 

The  soil  of  Missouri  bottoms  is  composed  of  finely  comminuted 
Sand  and  Clay,  with  some  humus.  In  1844,  these  bottom  lands  were 
covered  with  a  greater  depth  of  water  than  has  been  since  known  or 
had  been  known  for  a  generation  past^  At  the  time  of  this  flood, 
large  deposits  of  Sand  were  formed  in  many  places,  and  for  several 
years  after,  no  crops  could  be  produced — corn  was  planted  but  would 
yield  no  ears.  Since  then  these  sandy  lands  have  gradually  improved, 
until  at  present  heavy  crops  of  corn  are  annually  produced.  This 
illusti'ates  forcibly  the  imperishable  nature  of  these  alluvial  soils. 
They  have  been  subject  to  no  overflows  since  1844,  and  the  only  source 
of  fertility  has  been  from  falling  leaves,  weeds  and  moisture. 

Other  bottom  lands  in  North  and  West  Missouri  are,  for  the  most 
part,  based  on  the  deep,  black  Clays  of  the  age  of  the  bottom  prairie, 
and  are  always  productive  when  properly  ditched  and  drained,  other- 
wise they  often  hold  water  too  late  in  the  season,  and  crops  are  some- 
times drowned  out. 

Other  extensive  tracts,  similar  in  quality  and  richness  to  those 
Just  named,  may  include  the  swamp  regions  of  South-east  Missouri, 
embracing  the  counties  of  Pemiscot,  Dunklin,  New  Madrid,  Mississippi, 
Scott,  Stoddard,  and  parts  of  Butler  and  Cape  Girardeau.  These  lands 
are  surpassingly  rich,  and  large  areas  are  still  covered  with  swamps, 
but  the  time  may  be  when  many  of  them  will  be  drained,  and  these 
reclaimed  lands  will  then  compete  in  productiveness  with  the  richest 
lands  in  the  world.  Fine  crops  of  cotton  are  annually  raised  in  this 
part  of  Missouri,  and  these  lands  will  yield  from  75  to  90  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre. 

Exclusive  of  the  swamp  counties,  the  area  of  the  Stat^  of  Mis- 
souri  may  be  divided  into  about  four  parts  or  districts. 
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FIRST    CLASS. 

The  richest,  incladiog  North-west  Missnari,  consists  mostl;  of  prai- 
rie, and  is  underlaid  by  the  Upper  Goal  Meoeares,  with  the  Middle- 
Measares  beneath  and  appearing  along  its  south-east  and  eastern  mar- 
gin. A  line  entering  the  State  in  the  north-west  part  of  Yeruon,  pass- 
ing north  and  east  through  the  western  part  of  Bates,  thence  eaat- 
w&rdly  tJiroagh  the  southern  part  of  Oass,  thence  north -eastwardly  to 
central  part  of  Johnson  coantj,  on  the  line  of  Lafayette,  thence  east- 
wardly  through  Bonthern  portions  of  Lafayette  and  Saline,  thence 
northwardly  to  Oharilon  in  the  direction  of  Salisbury,  thence  a 
little  west  of  north  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  in  Mercer 
county,  will  include,  on  the  west,  the  richest  farming  land  in  Missouri. 

There  are,  of  coarse,  occasional  tracts  of  inferior  land  included 
within  these  limits,  bat  the  soil  is  generally  of  uncommon  fertility. 
This  soil  is  generally  based  on  a  deep  btaff  deposit  or  on  Umestone^ 
and  is  for  the  most  part  calcareous.  It  is  generally  at  least  afoot 
thick  and  quite  black,  yielding  good  crops  of  corn,  grass,  pumpkins, 
sqnashes,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.  The  yield  of  corn  will  average  fifty 
to  aevenly-flve  bushels  per  acre  with  ordinary  cultivation,  and  lands 
that  have  been  ia  cultivation  thirty  years  yield  as  abundantly  as  when 
first  cultivated.  Blue  grass  grows  well  when  the  prairies  have  been 
grazed  down.  This  ia  probably  no  better  for  wheat  than  the  lands  in 
Eastern  Missouri;  in  fact,  during  similar  seasons,  the  yield  is  not 
always  as  large  per  acre,  but  fine  crops  of  wheat  are  often  raised — 
frequently  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre — the  general  yield  being 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five.     Apples,  and  some  smslt  fruits,  succeed 
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point  opposite  the  central  part  of  St.  Loais  county.  This  district  may 
also  inclade  extensive  areas  of  the  other  counties  lying  southward 
along  the  Mississippi  River,  but  not  being  familiar  with  them  I  am  at 
present  unable  to  classify  their  soils. 

There  are  several  well  marked  varieties  among  the  soils  of  this 
district.  That  in  the  west  and  northern  portion  consists  chiefly  of 
prairie,  often  spreading  out,  in  North  Missouri,  into  flat  prairies.  That 
in  the  south-west  is  rolling  country,  with  generally  a  sandy  soil.  The 
yield  is  generally  from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  of  coriji  per  acre.  The 
timbered  lands  in  Eastern  Missouri  and  in  the  counties  along  the  Mis- 
souri River  produce  very  fine  crops  of  wheat,  sometimes  even  yielding 
over  twenty-five  bftshels  per  acre.  A  fine  variety  of  tobacco  is  also 
produced  on  the  thinner  timbered  lands.  The  hills  near  the  Missouri 
River  yield  good  crops  of  fruit  nearly  every  year — the  peach  rarely 
failing,  the  grape  always  fine. 

This  division  of  the  State  we  mark  as  Second  Glass,  although  it 
really  does  include  some  extensive  tracts  of  first  class  land.  Such 
may  be  found  in  Howard,  Boone,  Callaway,  Marion,  Ralls,  Pike^  Lin- 
coln, St.  Oharles  and  St.  Louis. 

We  have  reports  of  as  much  as  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
from  Ralls,  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis  and  Perry. 

In  the  counties  of  North  Missouri  and  St.  Louis  county  blue  grass 
grows  as  fine  as  in  the  famous  Kentucky  blue  grass  region. 

The  underlying  geological  formations  of  this  district  are  chiefly 
Lower  Coal  Measures  and  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  richer 
lands  are  based  on  either  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Lower  Silui^ian  with 
rarely  Devonian. 

Near  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers  the  soil  is  based  on  loose 
beds  of  Blu£f  formation,  originating  a  rich  mellow  soil.  In  the  interior 
of  North  Missouri  it  is  mostly  on  stiffer  Clays  of  Drift  or  Bluff  and  the 
soil  is  not  so  rich. 

THIRD    CLASS.      ' 

This  occurs  chiefly  in  South-west  Missouri,  becoming  a  narrow 
belt  to  the  North-east,  barely  dividing  the  second  from  the  fourth.  It 
may  include  part  of  McDonald,  Barry,  Lawrence,  Christian,  Greene, 
Polk,  Dade,  Jasper,  Barton,  Cedar,  Hickory,  St.  Clair,  Benton,  Morgan, 
Cole,  Moniteau,  Osage,  Gasconade,  Franklin,  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson, 
and  a  band  passing  southwardly.  Some  of  the  lands  in  Jasperi  Law* 
rence  and  Greene  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  Second  Class.  The  soil 
is  generally  somewhat  gravelly  and  often  mingled  with  red  Clay. 
Good  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  and  fine  crops  of  fruit  are  produced,. 
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especially  in  those  coDnties  aloog  the  Missouri  River,  whose  hills 
yield  fioe  peach  and  grwe  crops  every  year. 

Id  the  South-west  the  soil  is  based  on  Lower  Oarboniferoos  and 
Lower  Coal  measures ;  Id  connties  along  the  Missouri  River  on  Lower 
tjilurian,  spread  over  with  a  pretty  good  deposit  of  Blaff  Clays. 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

This  inclades  the  main  body  of  Southern  Missouri,  excepting  the 
«wamp  counties  of  the  South-past  and  the  other  coouties  above 
named.  It  coustitates  an  extensive  tract,  elevated  higher  than  other 
parts  of  the  State,  it  being  from  1,200  to  1.500  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  underlaid  by  the  primordial  Sapdstones  and  Magnesian  Limestones, 
with  an  occasional  elevation  or  peak  of  Porphyry  or  Qraoite  in  the 
Eastern  part.  The  country  la  broken  by  stream  channels,  cutting 
■down  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  below  the  tops  of  the  bluK, 
with  valleys  often  as  mnch  as  four  hundred  feet  below  the  main  dis- 
tant ridges. 

Near  the  streams  it  is  generally  very  rugged,  with  either  abrupt 
or  long,  steep  ascent  to  the  hills.  When  the  main  streams  are  wide 
apart  the  country  spreads  back  into  a  flat  land  with  light  colored  soil, 
supporting  chiefly  a  growth  of  Post  Oak;  when  a  little  more  hilly 
Black  Oak  and  Black  Hickory  are  common.  With  more  soil  there  is 
-often  a  fine  growth  of  White  Oak,  mingled  with  Sassafras,  Dogwood, 
etc.  South  of  the  main  Ozark  ridge,  where  the  hills  are  either  cov- 
ered with  Sandstones  or  Chert  fragments,  we  find  but  little  soil  and 
-often  a  heavy  growth  of  Pine.  On  the  slopes  from  the  Magnesian 
Limestones  are  often  seen  fine  Cedar  groves. 
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TIMBER. 

MoBt  of  Northern  Missouri  and  the  Western  counties  consists  of 
prairie.  The  prairies,  during  the  spring  and  summer  seasons,  are  cov- 
ered with  a  natural  growth  of  many  different  species  of  plants,  many 
of  them  having  beautiful  flowers. 

These  counties  have  generally  belts  of  timber  extending  along 
the  stxeams,  affording  a  sufficient  supply  for  fuel  and  other  neighbor- 
hood uses. 

The  Missouri  bottoms  are  generally  heavy  timbered  with  Ootton> 
wood,  Hickory,  Walnut,  Hackberry,  Burr  and  Red  Oak. 

The  counties  along  the  Missouri  River,  from  Platte  eastward^ 
often  have  heavy  bodies  of  fine  timber,  but,  until  they  reach  Howard^ 
are  interspersed  with  occasional  extensive  prairies.  Howard  and 
those  counties  east  have  belts  of  ten  to  twenty  miles  wide,  extending 
parallel  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  including  the  finest  varieties  of 
hard  wood  timber,  such  as  Ash,  Oak,  Walnut,  Sugar-tree,  Hackberry, 
Hickory,  Elm,  etc. 

A  similar  belt  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide,  lies  parallel  to 
the  Mississippi. 

Along  the  Osage  are  heavy  bodies  of  excellent  timber.  All  the 
counties  to  the  South  contain  heavy  tracts  of  good  timber,  chiefty 
Oak.  In  South  Missouri  there  yet  remain  large  tracts  of  fineJPine 
lands  not  yet  culled  out,  and  that  can  be  bought  cheaply. 

Yellow  Poplar  and  Sweet  Gum  are  common  in  the  South-east 
counties  south  of  Madison.  The  swamps  abound  in  Cypress, «Oak» 
Oatalpa,  Tupelo,  Gum  and  Walnut. 

In  Southern  Missouri  open  prairies  are  rare,  but  in  their  stead 
are  occasional  large  tracts  of  barrens,  or  hilly  districts  covered  with 
tall  grass,  on  which  are  scattering,  stunted  Oaks,  including  Black 
Jack,  Post  Oak  and  Black  Hickory.  With  this  exception,  the  whole 
of  South-east  Missouri  is  one  heavily  timbered  district,  containing 
vast  quantities  of  the  finest  kinds  of  timber  suitable  for  making  furni- 
ture and  agricultural  implements. 

At  present  an  immense  number  of  these  articles  are  imported  into 
our  State,  thus  taking  the  money  out,  when  we  ought  to  be  more  self- 
sustaining  and  manufacture  our  own  farming  implements  and  have  a 
surplus  to  export.  When  our  citizens  devote  more  attention  to  man- 
ufacturing they  will  assuredly  find  prosperity  attend  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MINERALS. 

BY  Q.  C.  BBOADHEAD. 


This,  the  most  generally  diffused  of  all  our  miDerals,  in  some  fonn 
-or  other,  may  be  found  in  every  coaaty. 

Bog  Obb. 

This  ia  said  to  be  found  in  the  swamps  of  South-east  Missouri. 
The  «urface  deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  State  often  contain  concre- 
tionary and  amorphous  forms  of  black,  sandy  material,  containing  as 
mach  aa  14  per  cent,  of  Oxide  of  Manganese,  with  about  18  to  20  per 
cent'of  Oxide  of  Iron.  Similar  small  concretions  occur  in  the  prairie 
Clays. 

LlMONITB, 


\ 
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Beds  of  both  Red  and  Yellow  Ocbre  occar  in  many  counties  of 
Missoari,  and  afford  an  inexnaustible  supply  of  good  material  for  mak- 
ing paint  staffs. 

GarbonItbs. 

The  Spathic  ores  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Coal  Measures.  The 
>best  and  thickest  layers  are  in  Carroll,  Johnson,  Henry,  Vernon,  Bar- 
ton and  Cedar. 

«(A  Spathic  ore,)  has  been  found  in  ores  of  Phelps  county.  Mr.  R. 
Chauvenet's  Analysis  of  it«  gives  Lime,  52.75 ;  Magnesia,  20.45 ;  Prot. 
Iron,  26.90. 

Spbcitlar 

Oxide  is  found  in  larger  masses  than  the  other  Iron  ores;  of  such  is 
the  Iron  Mountain  in  St.  Francois  county,  Shephard  Mountain  and 
Pilot  Knob  in  Iron  county,  Simmon  Mountain  in  Dent  county,  Mera- 
mec  mines  in  Phelps  and  numerous  other  deposits  in  Madison,  St. 
f  rancois,  Iron,  Reynolds,  Dent,  Phelps,  Crawford,  Maries  and  Osage. 

SULFHUBETS. 

Iron  Pyrites  is  generally  diffused,  occurring  in  most  of  the  Coal, 
^nd  in  the  Shales  and  Slates,  and  scarcely  any  Limestone  is  free  from 
it    The  ash-blue  Limestones,  of  the  Coal  Measures,  contain  it. 

Copperas. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  is  often  abundant  in  the  Coal  Measures.  In 
abandoned  passages,  at  Coal  Mines,  it  often  occurs  in  long-wooly, 
thread-like  crystals. 

GOLD 

Has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  ^^  Drift"  Sands  of  North 
Missouri. 

SILVER 

Only  has  been  found  in  small  per  cent,  associated  with  Lead. 

ZINC. 

Zinc  blende  abounds  at  Granby  and  Joplin,  and  is  found  at  many 
other  Mines  of  the  South-west.    It  is  also  found  at  the  Lead  Mines  of 
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Franklin  and  Washington,  and  some  other  points  iii-Soutb-eaet  Mie- 
Boari. 

The  "pockets"  of  Coal,  in  Central  Mieeouri,  nearly  all  contain 
Zinc  blende.  The  Lead  Mines  pi  Central  Missouri  also  somtimes 
carry IL 

It  is,  next  to  Iron,  the  most  generally  diffused  metallic  ore,  al- 
though often  found  in  only  small  qnantities.  It  is  fonad  ia  nearly  alt 
the  Qeoloeical  formations.  The  St  Loais  Limestone  contains  it  in 
many  places,  although  in  very  small  quantities.  It  is  occasionally 
found  in  small  quantities  in  Coal  Measure  Limestone  ;  Ironstone  con- 
cretions often  inclose  a  nncleua  of  Zinc  blende.  Fragments  of  plant  re- 
main, often  have  minute  cracks  filled  with  Zinc  blende,  and  it  occurs 
in  the  interior  of  fossil  shells. 

SiLlCATK  OF  ZlKU 

Abounds  at  Granby  and  Joplin,  and  ia  found  at  most  of  the  Lead 
Hines  of  the  South-west,  it  is  also  occasionally  found  in  Central  Mis- 
souri and  South-east  Missouri. 

Carbokatk  op  Zlvc 

Occurs  at  Oranby,  Joplin,  MinersTille  and  Valleys  Mines. 

Zixc  Bloom 

Is  rarely  foand  in  Central  and  tionth-west  Missouri. 

GREENOCKITE, 

(Cadmium  Sulphide,)  is  found  associated  with  Zinc  blende  in  South- 
west Missouri. 
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MiLLERITE, 

(Salphuret  of  Nickel,)  beautiful,  hair-like  crystals,  are  found  in  the  St. 
Louis  Limestone,  St.  Louis,  occupying  Drusy  cavities  resting  on  Cal- 
cite  or  Fluor  Spar. 

LEAD. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  this  mineral  in  such 
a  notice  as  this.  Fuller  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  county 
and  special  reports. 

In  South-east  Missouri  Lead  is  found  both  in  Porphyry  and  in 
Magnesian  Limestone.  In  Madison  it  occurs  in  small  veins  in  Por- 
phyry. It  is  found  in  paying  quantities  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  Lime- 
stones of  Perry, Ste.  Genevieve,JefFer8on,  Washington, Franklin, Gas- 
conade, Osage,  Maries,  Crawford,  Phelps,  Pulaski,  Morgan,  Miller, 
Moniteau>  Oooper,  Cole  and  Camden.  In  South-west  Missouri  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Jasper  and  Newton,  and  in  the  Mag- 
nesian Limestones  of  Webster,  Taney,  Christian  and  Barry.  It  is  also 
found  in  lesser  quantities  in  many  other  counties. 

Galena  or  Sulphuret  of  Lead  is  the  chief  ore  obtained.  Carbon- 
ate of  Lead  (cerussite)  is  also  often  met  with.  Phosphate  of  Lead 
{Pyromorphiie)  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found. 

WOLFRA^r. 

This  ore  has  been  found  in  Madison  county. 

MANGANESE. 

Manganese  and  Manganiferous  Iron  occurs  in  Iron  county.  Man- 
ganese occurs  in  other  counties. 

OTHER  MINERALS,  NOT  ORES. 

Carbonate  of  Lime  (Calcite)  seems  generally  diffused.  It  enters 
into  the  chief  composition  of  all  Limestones,  and  in  many  it  occurs  in 
natural  crystals.  The  clear  or  transparent  variety  is  common.  At 
the  Lead  mines  it  is  more  often  of  a  brownish  tinge  and  generally 
modified  in  form,  the  more  common  of  which  is  the  Dogtooth  Spar. 
Very  handsome  crystals  can  be  obtained  at  the  Lead  mines  of  Cole 
county,  and  also  at  Joplin,  Minersville,  near  Sarcoxio,  and  also  in 
Christian  county. 

Arragonite  is  found  in  Mine  LaMotte;  and  also  in  Jasper,  Jac 
son  and  Lafayette  counties.    Pearl  Spar  is  found  in  Second  Magn 
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Biau  LimeBtone  at  Hermann.    Violet  colored  Calcite  is  foand  on 
Spring  River,  Jasper  coanty. 

Fluate  of  Lime  {Fluor  Spar).  I  only  know  of  ita  being  fonnd 
at  St.  Louis. 

QUARTZ. 

This,  next  to  Oalcite,  is  the  most  generally  diffused  mineral.  Most 
rocks  contain  it.  Sandstone  is  nearly  pare  Silicia.  The  "mineral 
blossom  "  of  tfie  Washington  county  mines  is  Quartz.  It  here  occnre 
in  drusy  cavities  and  in  mammillary  and  botryoidal  forms.  When 
viewed  with  a  magnifier  distinct  crystals  of  Quartz  appear,  well  de- 
fined. Lead  is  often  associated  with  it.  This  form  occurs  in  Wash- 
ington,  Je&erson,  Madison  and  other  counties.  Large  quantities  are 
brought  to  St  Louis  and  used  for  adorning  parks  and  tawos.  Veins  of 
Quartz,  containing  well  defined,  transparent  and  rose-colored  crystals 
occur,  traversing  the  Orantte  of  Madison  county. 

HEAVY  8PAK— SULPHATE  OP  BARYTA. 

The  "Tiff"  of  the  miners  abounds  at  the  Lead  miues  of  Morgan, 
Miller,  Oole,  FraakHn  and  Washington.  The  finest  crystals  are  found 
in  Cole,  Miller  and  Morgan.  Tbey  occur  of  both  a  clear  and  azure 
blue,  and  amber  color.  The  compact  is  generally  white,  but  is  some- 
times tinged  with  Iron. 

Large  quantities  of  this  is  annually  ground  and  mixed  with  the 
commercial  White  Lead. 

OYPSUM— SULPHATE    OF    LIME. 

This  mineral  I  have  only  found  in  the  Goal  Measures.    It  is  some- 

times  found  iii  joints  of  coal,  but  more  commonly  in  the  beda  of  Shale 
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MIOA. 

This  mineral  occurs  abundantly  in  minute  scales  in  nearly  all  the 
Goal  Measure  Sandstones — is  sometimes  also  diffused  through  the.  Clay 
beds.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  Granite,  but  in  the  Missouri 
Oranites  it  is  sometimes  almost  or  entirely  wanting. 

HORNBLENDE. 

This  occurs  in  the  Greenstones  of  Iron  and  Madison  counties. 

ASBESTOS. 

This  has  only  been  found,  associated  with  Greenstone,  in  Madison 
county. 

BITUMEN. 

Mineral  Tar  or  Bitumen  is  found  in  many  of  the  western  counties, 
including  B,dLjj  Lafayette,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Cass,  Bates,  Vernon, 
Barton  and  Jasper,  and  also  westwardly  in  adjoining  counties  of  Kan- 
sas. The  particular  localities,  where  found,  and  a  description  there- 
of, will  be  found  in  the  several  county  reports.  It  seems  to  increase 
in  quantity  in  the  southern  counties  which  contain  it. 

North  of  the  Missouri  River  it  occurs  in  the  western  and  central 
parts  of  Ray  county.  Crossing  the  river  it  is  said  to  be  found  near 
Blue  Mills,  in  Jackson  county,  and  detected  in  the  boring  of  wells  at 
Kansas  City.  Twelve  miles  south-east  of  Lexington,  on  the  McCaus- 
land  farm,  it  is  found  at  many  places  oozing  from  between  the  Lower 
Sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures.  In  the  southern  part  of  Cass  are 
several  Tar  springs  issuing  from  Sandstones  of  the  Middle  Coal  Meas- 
ures. Other  localities  further  south  are  described  in  the  several 
County  Reports. 

It  has  a  vertical  range  through  the  various  geological  strata  of 
over  600  feet.  Its  northward  occurrence  in  Jackson  and  Ray,  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Upper  Sandstones  of  the  Middle  Coal  Measures;  in 
Lafayette  and  Johnson,  in  Sandstone  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures ;  in 
Cass,  in  Sandstone  of  Middle  Measures ;  at  Parkersville,  Bates  county, 
in  Sandstone  of  the  Middle  Measures,  similar  to  that  of  Ray  county; 
further  south  in  Bates,  in  Limestones  of  the  Middle  Measures  and  in 
Lower  Coal  Measure  Sandstones ;  in  Yernon  and  Barton,  in  both  Sand- 
stone and  Limestones  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures,  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  Yernon  and  in  Barton  counties  most  of  the  Sandstones  are 
thoroughly  saturated  with  it.  In  Barton  and  Jasper,  we  find  it  dif 
fased  through  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestones,  and  is  also  geuerj 
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dispersed  in  drops  and  massive  forms  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the 
Lead  and  Zinc  of  the  mines,  and  sometimes  coating  nice  calcite 
crystals. 

Many  oi  the  rocks  of  Soath-west  Missouri,  especially  the  darker 
colored,  when  freshly  broken,  yield  a  strons  bitominous  odor,  and  the 
Sandstones  are  sometimes  so  highly  bituminous  as  to  be  rendered 
quite  black.  Sometimes  the  rocks  do  not  seem  apparently  to  be  bit- 
uminous, but  upon  striking  them  with  a  hammer  the  odor  is  readily 
distinguishable.  When  the  tar  is  thrown  in  water  and  stirred,  a  beau- 
tiful display  of  irridesceut  colors  appears  on  the  surface. 

I  drank  of  the  water  of  a  spring  on  Shiloh  Creek,  in  Vernon 
county,  which  did  not  apparently  seem  to  be  bitaminons,  but  the 
taste  of  bitumen  was  very  marked. 

The  GO  called  Fort  Scott  Marble,  common  in  the  western  part  of" 
Vernon,  is  a  bituminous  Limestone. 

Most  of  the  coals  of  South>west  Missouri  are  very  bituminous, 
which  can  often  be  detected  by  their  smell.  Black  concretions  in 
Clay  Shale,  in  th^  western  part  of  Vernon,  often  contain  a  good  deal 
of  free  Bitamen.  Its  presence  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  indurating 
the  rocks — for  the  bituminous  Limestone  seems  generally  to  be  very 
hard.  The  Sandstones  sometimes  contain  it  in  the  form  of  small 
pockets  of  Aspbaltnm,  but  generally  as  a  black,  viscid  tar. 

The  occurrence  of  Bitumen  at  so  many  places  has  given  rise  to 
much  expenditure  in  search  of  oil,  but  all  attempts  have  failed  to 
reach  any  more  abundant  supply.  From  the  evidences,  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  there  is  sufficient  quantity  at  any  one  place - 
in  Missouri  to  pay  to  work  it.     It  seems  too  generally  diffused,  and 
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ROCKS. 

CLAYS. 

Fire  Clays,  possessing  refractory  qualities  suitable  for  making 
fire  brick,  occur  beneath  most  of  the  thicker  Coal  seams. 

Good  Potters'  Clay  may  also  be  obtained,  especially  among  the 
Ooal  Measure  Clays.  It  is  also  sometimes  found  associated  with 
Lower  Carboniferous  Rocks. 

Kaolin  is  only  found  in  South-east  Missouri,  where  Porphyries  or 
-Granites  prevail. 

SAND    FOR    GLASS. 

The  Saccharoidal  Sandstone,  being  clean  and  free  from  impurities, 
forms  a  very  superior  article  for  glass-making.  It  is  generally  very 
soft,  making  it  easy  to  quarry.  Its  great  thickness  in  this  State  aleo 
enhances  its  importance,  and  certainly  no  other  portion  of  the  Union 
is  better  supplied  with  pure  Sand  than  Missouri. 

It  is  100  feet  thick  in  Cape  Girardeau,  80  in  Perry,  Ste.  Genevieve 
and  Jefferson  and  the  western  part  of  St.  Louis  county  ;  over  100  feet 
in  Franklin,  quite  thick  in  Gasconade,  133  feet  in  St.  Charles  and  War- 
ren, becoming  thinner  in  Callaway  and  Lincoln.  With  such  thickness 
over  such  an  area,  there  is  room  for  many  glass  works. 

LIME. 

Most  of  the  Limestone  will  burn  into  Lime,  but  the  Lime  is  not  all 
alike.  The  Limestones  of  the  Coal  Measures  will  burn  into  a  good, 
strong  Lime,  but  not  a  white  Lime.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stones generally  will  burn  into  a  white  Lime.  Among  the  best  we  may 
include  those  of  St.  Louis,  St  Charles,  Boone,  Louisiana,  Hannibal, 
etc. 

The  Limestones  of  the  j\Iagnesian  Series  will  not  all  readily  burn 
into  Lime,  but  such  as  do,  afford  a  very  strong  Lime.  Some  of  them 
would  doubtless  make  a  good  Hydraulic  Lime. 

HYDRAULIC    CEMENT. 

The  Limestones  of  the  Coal  Measures  often  afford  a  good  Cement 
Stone.     The  Limestones  near  the  hill  top  at  Amazonia,  Andrew 
county,  have  been  proven  to  possess  good  Hydraulic  properties. 
Hydraulic  Limestones  have  an  uneven  fracture,  and  generally  a 
ashy  appearance. 
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Some  of  the  St.  Lonis  LimestODeB  also  seem  to  be  saitable  for 
hydranlic  purposee. 

The  Devonian  limeetone  of  Callaway  is  said  to  resemble  the 
LouiBville  Cement  Stone,  but  no  teats  of  its  hydraulic  properties  have 
been  made. 

We  feel  confident  in  stating  that  we  have  abundance  of  good 
Hydraulic  Limestone  in  our  State,  and  that  it  abounds  in  many 
counties. 

POLISHING    STONB. 

In  Newton  county,  near  Seneca,  are  extensive  quarries  of  a  por- 
ous rock,  the  composition  of  which  is  nearly  pure  Silica.  This  affords 
a  very  good  Polishing  Stone.  Bricks  of  it  are  cut  out,  and  the  frag- 
ments ground  up  and  made  into  blocks,  and  sold  throughout  the 
country  as  "  Bath  Brick."  This  rock  may  also  be  found  in  Jasper  and 
McDonald  counties. 

NITBE— SALTPETRE. 

Dr.  Shumard  mentions  the  occurrence  of  this  useful  earth  as  efflo- 
rescence on  Sandstone  in  Ozark,  aud  disseminated  through  Clays  in 
caves  of  Pulaski  county.  I  have  also  found  it  in  caves  of  Maries 
county,  and  Saltpetre  was  formerly  made  in  a  cave  at  Portland, Calla- 
way county.  Its  geological  occurrence  is  in  Second  and  Third  Magne- 
sian  Limestones, 

BUILDING    STONE. 
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The  First  Magoeaiiin  LimeBtone  generally  occurs  ia  thick  beds, 
is  easily  quarried  and  worked,  and  wonld  atford  a  baodsome  and  dur- 
able  bailding  stone.  Sach  gaarries  might  be  opened  in  St.  Loaia,  St. 
Charles  and  Warren  counties. 

The  Niagara  Limestone  of  Sugar  Creek  and  Faynesville,  Pike 
county,  cIoRely  resembleB  its  correlative  beds  in  Qrafton,  Illinois,  and 
will  afford  just  as  useful  and  handsome  a  building  stone. 

The  Lower  Oarboniferous  Limestones  are  generally  durable,  and, 
when  used,  afford  a  strong  building  stone. 

Among  the  Lower  Oarboniferous  Limestones  the  Bnrlington  beds 
(£ncrinital)will  afford  very  thick  and  strong  layers.  The  columns  of 
the  court-house  and  University  at  Columbia  are  constructed  of  it,  and 
over  twenty-five  years'  use  have  not  impaired  their  beaaty  and  dura* 
bility. 

Ttie  St.  Loois  Limestones  have  also  proven  to  be  durable,  and  are 
everywhere  used  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Sandstones  of  the  Goal  Measures  being  easily  worked,  occur- 
ring in  even  layers  and  afterward  hardening,  have  become  very  desir- 
able in  building  houses.  The  Lower  Measures  afford  the  best ;  those 
in  the  Upper  Measures  often  contain  some  Clay  in  their  composi- 
tion, and  disintegrate  on  exposure.  Good  quarries  can  be  opened  in 
Barton,  YernoD,  Cedar,  Henry,  Bates,  Johnson,  Lafayette,  Carroll  and 
Linn.  Already  have  large  quantities  been  shipped  from  Warrensburg, 
in  Johnson  county,  to  numerone  distant  points.  The  rock  from  these 
quarries  is  much  valued,  and  can  be  quarried  in  any  dimension  de- 
sired. Similar  dimension  stone  has  been  procured  from  the  quarries 
near  Miami,  in  Carroll  county.  . 

GRINDSTONES. 

Many  of  the  Coal  Measure  Sandstones  possess  a  good  grit,  and 
from  them  excellent  grindstones  have  been  made.  The  best  quality 
has  been  procured  from  the  eastern  part  of  Vernon  and  from  Barton 
counties.  Most  of  the  other  counties  of  South-west  Missouri  that 
contain  Coal  Measures  also  do  afford  good  Grindstones. 


MILLSTONES. 

The  Granites  of  the  South-east  have  formerly  been  used  for  this 
purpose;   other  stones  have  been  procured  from  Drift  bouldei 
Korth  Missouri.    Some  of  the  Chert  beds  have  also  been  need, 
rock  obtained  from  interetratiSed  beds  of  the  Second  and  Third 
nesiao  Limestone.    The  Chert  occurring  among  the  Lower  Carl 
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ferouB  rocks  of  South-west  Missouri,  in  outward  appearaoca  closely 
resembles  the  French  Buhr.  Beds  of  this  Chert  are  well  exposed  in 
Newtoa,  Jasper  and  Cedar  couoties.  Some  specimens  from  the  last 
named  county,  under  a  strong  magnifler, disclose  minute  crinoid  stems. 
There  would  be  danger  of  their  breaking  and  becoming  disseminated 
into  flour,  rendering  it  not  very  palateable. 

SLATES. 

In  Iron  county  I  have  observed  beds  of  Metamorphic  Slates,  in 
composition    and    general  appearance    closely  resembling  Koofiog 
lates,  bnt  thus  far  have  perceived  no  extensive  quarries. 

MAUBLE. 

Beds  of  buff,  gray,  Jlesh- colored,  red  and  variegated  Marble  occar 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Keynolds  county  ;  Big  Creek,  Marble  Creek  and 
Stont's  Creek,  in  Iron  connty ;  Marble  Creek,  Leatherwood  and  Oedar 
Creeks,  in  Madison  connty. 

These  beds  often  possess  great  beauty  and  wonld  be  desirable  for 
table-tops  and  mantles. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


jrOPOGRAPHIOAL   FEATURES   OF  THE  SOUTH- WEST  COAL 

FIELD. 

BY  G.  C.   BROADHEAD. 


The  general  features  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Bates,  Vernon  and 
Barton  are  similar.  The  lowest  Measures  are  found  in  Barton,  the 
highest  in  Bates.  In  Barton  the  base  of  the  formation  is  seen,  while 
in  the  North-west  part  of  Bates  the  mounds  are  capped  with  Upper 
Ooal  Measures. 

The  evidences  go  to  show  that  the  agency  by  which' the  mounds 
were  left  as  they  now  are  passed  in  a  Southerly  direction,  for  near  the 
State  line  is  a  range  of  mounds  which  is  sometimes  continuous  for 
many  miles,  and  can  be  traced  -from  the  Cass  county  line  to  Jasper. 
East  of  this,  the  mounds  are  more  or  less  isolated  but  sometimes  form 
chains  for  several  miles.  Their  elevation  above  the  plains  below,  is 
generally  from  80  to  150  feet,  more  often  capped  by  Limestone  which 
has  preserved  them  from  entire  destruction.  The  country  of  the  plains 
slopes  gently,  so  that  it  forms  a  beautiful  farming  country  and  lies  well 
for  the  construction  of  public  highways.  A  line  of  road  could  be  easily 
and  cheaply  constructed  near  the  State  line  passing  at  the  base  of  the 
mounds  and  occasionally  through  gaps  between  them.  Such  a  road 
would  be  convenient  to  some  of  the  best  Coal  Mines  in  Missouri  for  a 
distance  of  60  miles  North  and  South.  The  central  part  of  these  coun- 
ties also  presents  a  favorable  surface  for  the  construction  of  railroads, 
.and  in  some  districts  would  pass  near  valuable  Coal  Mines. 

At  present  there  are  large  tracts  of  prairie  overspread  with  alux- 
oiriant  growth  of  grass  forming  very  fine  grazing  for  stock. 

SYNCHRONOUS   BEDS. 

In  a  certain  county  or  adjacent  district,  the  connected  Section  can 
generally  be  made  and  parallelismjbe  drawn  between  remote  out- 
crops in  the  same  district.    But  when  formations  are  separated  by 
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eral  baadred  tnllea,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  bo.  The  Upper  Coal 
Measures  are  easily  recognized,  in'deed  the  beds  near  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Measures  scarcely  change  in  the  distance  of  150  miles. 

With  the  Lower  Measures  it  is  different.  In  four  or  five  counties 
in  North  ]4i880uri  are  found  beds  closely  resembling  each  other. 

The  Rhomboidal  Limestone  of  Howard,  Randolph,  Linn,  Macon 
and  Adair,  I  regard  as  the  same,  and  in  these  counties  its  associated' 
rocks,  lying  above,  can  be  recognized  occupying  about  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  at  widely  separated  points,  but  the  character  of  the  rock 
20  feet  above  this  as  fonnd  in  Howard  and  Randolph  seems  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  same  rock  of  Adair. 

Now  for  other  changes;  Our  observations  tend  to  show  that  the 
Chtstetes  Limestone  20  feet  above  the  Rhombidal  may  be  the  rock  just 
beneath  the  Lexington  Goal.  If  so  the  Coal  is  wanting.  Further  in- 
vestigatiODs  in  other  counties  of  North  Missouri  tend  to  show  that  this 
Coal  is  probably  not  found  north  or  north-east  of  Ray  and  Carroll.  It 
may  be  thinly  represented  in  Livingston,  and  although  seen  in  nearly 
all  the  Missouri  Bluffs  in  Lafayette  county,  we  find  that  in  going  south  it 
becomes  attennated.  While  it  is  often  3  feet  thick  at  Lexington,  20- 
miles  sonth-^vest  we  find  it  only  1  foot  thick.  In  Bates  it  may  be  the 
8-inch  seam  near  Butler  (No.  57  of  the  South-west  Coal  Section)  but 
the  other  correlated  rocks  are  different  from  those  of  Lafayette.  The 
Limestones  and  other  rocks,  with  two  seams  of  Coal  well  developed 
at  Fort  Scott,  and  frequently  met  with  in  the  western  part  of  Yernonr 
disappear  northward.  The  Mulberry  Coal  of  Bates  county  often  2^  to 
to  3  feet  thick,  we  find  represented  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cass  and 
the  western  part  of  Johnson  by  a  1  foot  seam,  and  at  Lexington  by  a 
thin  band  of  shaly  Coal.    Further  north  it  may  be  recognized  in  the- 
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in  Vernon.  The  Coals  below  No.  16  although  found  south  of  Vernon 
were  not  all  recognized  In  Vernon.  In  fact  although  the  formations 
underlying  Nevada  are  thick  enough  to  enclose  them  we  have  no  evi- 
dence as  to  their  containing  over  two  thin  seams,  and  eastwardly  to- 
ward Clear  Creek,  except  in  certain  localities,  there  is  only  one  to  be 
seen.  The  Lower  Coal  Measures  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Bates, 
although  they  give  evidence  of  occupying  the  base  of  the  Measures^. 
do  not  indicate  that  the  series  below  the  Clear  Creek  Sandstone  is 
present. 

The  Clear  Creek  Sandstone  is  probably  the  same  as  that  found  in 
the  prairie  two  miles  west  of  Rockville.  Its  equivalent  may  also  be 
at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  Henry  county,  and  I  consider  it 
the  Sandstone  affording  a  good  quarry  rock  at  Brownsville,  Saline- 
county,  where  it  occurs  near  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures.  But  the 
whole  group  below  it  as  represented  in  Vernon,  Barton  and  Cedar  has 
not  been  recognized,  and  I  think  does  not  exist  in  North  Missouri. 

Some  other  beds  can  not  be  traced  beyond  a  restricted  limit. 
This  difficulty  is  sometimes  caused  by  interrupted  masses  of  Shales 
preventing  their  being  traced  for  any  distance,  and  the  absence  of  a 
well  grouped  collection  of  fossils.  Some  Coal  beds  of  different  hori- 
zons also  seem  to  be  formed  under  similar  conditions.  We  are  then 
apt  to  commit  an  error  in  correlation.  An  exactly  correct  grouping 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  impossible. 

Our  grouped  sections  are  approximately  correct ;  entirely  correct 
for  a  limited  area  of  one  or  two,  and  even  sometimes  three  or  four 
counties^  but  for  remote  points  of  75  or  100  miles  or  more  we  do  not 
often  have  more  than  one  stratum  clearly  defined.  Other  sections 
below  or  above  may  be  entirely  correct  at  one  place  but  not  entirely 
so  at  another. 

Conclusion  :  That  the  Coal  seams  do  thin  out  in  a  long  distance  is 
proved.  That  the  Limestones  do  also  is  apparent.  That  entire  groups 
may  be  wanting  at  remote  places.  Per  oontra^  that  Coal  beds  repre- 
sented by  a  mere  trace  may  form  a  thick  and  valuable  seam  at  re- 
mote points. 

Furthermore,  that  although  good  thick  Coal  seams  are  found  of 
regular  thickness  along  the  line  of  outcrop,  they  may  be  absent  be- 
neath the  surface  west  and  north-west,  where  their  coY'rellators  have 
dipped  say  100  feet  below  the  horizon.  If  reports  of  the  borings  in 
such  districts  are  reliable,  this  fact  seems  partly  proved.  Examina- 
tions by  shafts  or  with  the  Diamond  drill  would  alone  settle  the 
matter. 

The  annexed  General  Section  is  compiled  from  notes  taken 
Bates,  Vernon  and  Barton :  * 
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•GENERAL  SECTION  of  th'  Sonthinttt  Coal   FUld  i«  Balta,  Vrr 


74  203eet.-.. 
73  8ifeet„.. 
72  51  feet... 


a  feet.-,., 
10  to  84  laches 
t92+loet._... 
6811  feet.-... 
'S7Sreet. 


OO0ri«t... 
83  5  feet... 
IM 1  feot... 


-59 1  InoheE 

as  n  iaches.... 
&7  9  Inches...... 

Se  25  feet- 

66  2  to  4  feet... 

Ml  foot 

68 1  feet. 

02  S  jnohe^ 
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Blue  and  gray  LlmMtone... 

Shalr  Elope_ 

Sauaatone-., 


Brown  Bbalea  with  caloreous  nodules  and  Braekiopoda 

\arge  Cricoid  sl«DiF„ 

Blue  sandy  shales  cont^nUiz  fosBlls..., 

Co<d  (Mulberry) 

Fire-clay- 

Slope. 


Gray  LUneatone  containing  Aehtoeidarit,  Ckaetttu,  Fntalutn 
and  Syrinaapora 

Shales,  Kome  tliln  Limestone  beda  and  fbarils 

Sbaly  slope- 

Dark,  s^h-colored  Limestone ;  brittle ;  breaks  evenly  and 
has  but  few  fossils ;  BituminouB. ~ 

Dark  nniiR'-lirown  Hhalee .'. 

Hard  Bitumlnoiis  uod  slaty  shales,  with  small  round  ouncre. 

Hard,  black,  shiny  band 

Soft  bitutnlnoag  abales 

Hard  band.- 

Solt  black  bituminous  shale- 

Coal  (Butler) 

Fucoldnl  Saridslone  (lowest  rock  at  Butter) 


4501  ftet 
445  fbet 
143  feet 
441  teet 
439    feet 

tm  feet 
4!ID  feet 
411    feet 


Bituminous  shales 

BltnminouB  Coal  (92  feet  lielow  Uulbeiry  Goal]... 

Shales  and  Fire-clay. 

Fusuliua  Juimentouc  (hydraul)o)... ..... 

Nodular  Limestone  Bhalea  and  CrinouU.... 
Blue  and  bitiiaiinnus  shales.... 
Bituminous  Coal... 
Flrc-clav.. 


ton  feet 
401  feet 
40Di  feet 
■'""  ftet 
_..  feet 
S&8  feet 
397  feet 
,B79  tieet 
308    feet 
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GKNKttAL  SECTION— CoxrisuED. 


3 


I 

Thickness. 


15 


2312  to  3  feet. 

225}  feet 

21 4  feet 

206  feet. 
10 

18 
17 
16 


2  feet  8  inclie8 

18  to  20  iuches 

9  feet 
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DEfiCRIiniON. 


Total 
depth. 


Coal 180 

Clay  nodule8  and  Selenlte.. 177 

Sandstone  and  sandy  shales^ 172 

IMueshalofl 1C8 

Bine  and  bituminous  shales  ctilcareous  and  fossiliferous  at 

the  bottom.^ 102 

Coal |100 

Gyp8ifetx>n8  Clay  and  thin  Coal  seams 158 

Clear  Creek  Sandstone 140 

Base  of  Coal  Measures— Bates  and  eastern  and  northern! 
part  of  Vernon.  ! 

Conglomerate  and  Iron  ore« ;  99 


feet 
feet 
feet 
feet 

feet 
feet 
feet 
feet 


feet 


The  lower  continuation  of  this  Section  may  be  found  in  the  report  on  Barton , 
county. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CEDAR    COUNTY. 


HY  O.  C.  BROADHBAD. 


This  county  occupies  lather  a  secluded  position  in  the  family  of 
•counties.  Away  from  any  railroad,  navigable  stream  or  great  public 
highway,  it  is  generally  but  slightly  noticed. 

Its  area  is  492  square  miles.  Most  of  the  county  east  of  the 
Sac  Riyer  consists  of  timbered  land. 

The  western  half  is  chiefly  prairie.  Its  surface  is  generally  billy, 
in  fact,  some  portions  especially  that  adjacent  to  the  Sac  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county,  and  a  portion  in  the  north-east  is  quite  bro- 
ken. The  measurements  of  the  highest  bluffs  in  the  county  show 
those  of  Sac  River  to  be  from  130  to  165  feet  high;  the  hills  of  the 
northern  part  135  feet,  and  those  on  Ohilder  Branch,  in  the  north-east 
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TIMBER    AND    PRAIRIE. 

The  western  half  of  the  county  is  about  equally  divided  into  tim~ 
ber  and  prairie.  Prairie  occupying  most  of  the  higher  ridges  with  a 
few  stunted  Back  Jack  Oaks  on  top  of  the  sandy  mounds,  with  the 
heavy  bodies  of  timber  mostly  confined  to  the  valleys  and  hills,  for 
from  1  to  S  miles  from  the  main  streams.  The  portion  east  of  Sac 
Kiver  consists  mostly  of  timber  with  an  occasional  small  prairie. 
Townships  33  and  34,  R.  25,  include  fine  bodies  of  large  timber  of  the 
various  kinds  indigenous  to  this  part  of  Missouri.  In  the  northern 
ipart  of  the  county  the  timber  is  stunted,  and  the  'county  partakes  of 
the  character  of  ^'  barrens.''  In  this  county  several  trees  were  ob- 
served which  are  peculiar  to  that  portion  of  the  State,  lying  east, 
but  which  are  not  found  west,  and  among  these  I  might  name  Alder, 
-Sassafras,  Spice  Bush,  Dog-wood,  (  Gornus  Horida)  and  Bumelia  Ian- 
Mginosa*  White  Oak  is  rare  in  the  counties  west,  but  abounds  in  Ce- 
dar couaty.  For  useful  and  durable  timber.  Cedar  county  includes  an 
abundance  of  the  best  varieties.  The  timber  on  the  Sac,  especially 
between  the  Forks,  is  very  large,  tall  and  straight,  and  very  abund- 
ant. Among  the  best  varieties  of  timber  in  this  county,  we  may  in- 
<5lude  White  Oak,  Post  Oak,  Black  Oak,  Red  Oak,  Burr  Oak,  Hick- 
-ory.  Elm,  Black  Walnut,  Birch,  Sycamore,  Cofiee  Tree,  Honey  Lo- 
•cust  and  Hackberry. 

STREAMS. 

Sac  River,  a  swift,  flowing  stream  with  good  power  for  regular 
water  mills,  flows  through  the  county  from  south  to  north,  cutting  ofl* 
•one  third  of  the  county  on  the  east.  Bear  and  Spring  Creeks  are  also 
regular  flowing  streams.  Cedar  Creek,  West  Bear  Creek  and  their 
tributaries,  become  low,  and  even  locally  dry  fn  extremely  dry  sea- 
■sons. 

Good  springs  are  sometimes  found  and  are  often  seen  flowing 
from  the  lower  beds  of  the  Chouteau  Limestone  Group.  The  fine 
spring  at  Stockton  flows  from  this  formation.  Other  fine  springs  ex- 
ist near  East  Bear  and  Spring  Creeks.  In  some  wells,  in  the  south- 
-east,  the  water]  has  a  remarkably  pleasant  taste.  The  water  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  county  is  not  so  agreeable,  having  occasion- 
.itUy  a  copperas  taste.  This  is  generally  the  result  of  flowing  through 
the  aluminous  and  pyritiferous  Shales  near  the  base  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
«ire8. 


SEOLOGICAL  SORVET. 


In  Sec.  9,  T.  33,  R.  28,  from  a  very  ferruginous  SandBtone  of  the 
Lower  Coal  Measures,  tbere  flows  a  strong  but  pleasant  tasting  spring. 
The  flow  of  water  is  sufficient  for  many  to  ase  from. 

Another  epring,  of  an  equally  strong  taste  but  of  weaker  flowj. 
was  observed  in  Sec.  22,  T.  3t,  R.  28. 

GEOLOGY. 

SURFACE    DEPOSITS. 

I  saw  no  evidence  of  tbe  existence  of  anything  of  older  age  tban 
the  Alluvium  and  Local  Drift.  The  Alluvium  includes  the  soils- 
and  all  the  recent  deposits  along  the  streams,  and  appears  in  tbeir- 
banks. 

Tbe  Local  Drift,  which  is  only  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Al- 
luvium, refers  to  the  broken  masses  of  rock,  clay,  etc.,  seen  in  gorges,, 
ravines,  or  strewn  along  the  flat  margin  of  streams.  ' 


ROCK    POttM  ATIONS. 

Among  these  are  included : 

lA)wer  Coiil  Mcosiires - 130  Feet 

Ferruslnous  SHnUstont? » 50  '* 

Keokuk  Limestone 140  -' 

Encrinital  or  Burlington 20  " 

Cbouteaii  Limestone 40  " 

Vermicular  Sandstone  nnil  Sliale« - 44  " 

LItho;<Tnpiilc  Limestone _ IS  " 
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drab,  fine-grained  and  compact  Magnesian  Limestone  (Cotton  rock), 
with  a  doll,  rough  fracture,  containing  fucoids  in  relief.  (Jnderneath 
this  was  4  feet  of  coarse  and  fine  silicious  Oolite.  Some  of  the  cparse 
pieces,  with  Oolites  standing  in  relief  and  scarcely  cemented  at  all. 
The  fine-grained  Oolites  can  only  be  clearly  seen  with,  a  high  magni- 
fying power.  The  rock  is  very  firmly  cemented  together,  generally 
with  silicious  material,  but  sometimes  a  little  Magnesian  Carbonate 
of  lime  is  insinuated. 

In  this  case,  the  Oolites  are  very  small  and  beautiful,  having  a 
central  cavity.  A  fossil  resembling  Straparollus  reticulata  (Sh.)  was 
obtained  from  these  beds.  This  would  indicate  the  formation  to  be 
the  Second  Magnesian  Limestone. 

Another  small  outcrop  of  similar  beds  was  observed  near  the 
mouth  of  Bear  Creek. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  waters  of  Childer 
and  Turkey  Creeks,  the  Magnesian  Limestone  appears  better  devel- 
oped, and  some  beds  closely  resemble  those  of  the  First  Magnesian 
Limestofia.  They  appear  here  as  fine-grained,  porous  and  light  buff; 
fine-grained,  drab,  and  silicious,  dull,  cherty,  drab  Limestones. .  We 
also  found  coarsely  granular  and  crystalline  Dolomites,  'of  a  gray, 
yellow  and  gray,  bluish  drab,  and  flesh  color.  A  dark  sub-crystalline, 
ash-colored  bed,  mottled  with  spots  of  white,  decomposing,  cherty  nod- 
ules, was  also  observed. 

Pleurotomaria  and  Straparollus  were  the  fossils  found. 

About  50  feet  was  the  greatest  observed  thickness  of  these  beds 
in  this  part  of  the  county. 

At  Dunagan's  Mill,  on  Sac  River,  there  occurs  18  feet  of  fine- 
grained, drab  Limestone,  with  shaly  partings,  having  1  to  2  feet  of 
olive  Shales  immediately  above,  containing  Limestone  concretions, 
and  bands  and  concretions  of  Hornstone,  with  clouded  bands  of  pink, 
purple  and  smoke  colors.  These  beds,  for  the  present,  I  refer  to  the 
First  Magnesian  Limestone.    No  fossils  were  observed. 

CHOUTEAU    GBOUP. 

The  Group  to  which  I  apply  this  name  includes  those  beds  called 
by  Prof.  Swallow,  in  Missouri  Report  for  1855,  the  Chemung,  also 
called  Chemunir  by  Prof.  Hall  in  his  Iowa  Report,  and  by  Worthen  in 
bis  Illinois  Report  and  White  in  the  Iowa  Reports,  the  Kinderhook 
Group. 

The  divisions  seen  in  this  county  belonging  to  this  Group  include 
the  Chouteau  Limestone,  Vermicular  Sandstone  and  Shales,  Litho- 
graphic Limestone. 

G.S--5 
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I.lTHOGKAPniC    LiMESTOXK. 


This,  the  lowest  of  the  Groap,  is  seen  on  Sac  Kiver  at  several 
points,  being  ^est  developed  at  and  near  Dunagan's  Mill,  but  not 
recognized  in  other  portions  of  the  coanty,  excepting  on  Bear  Creek. 
About  16  feet  of  this  formation  was  observed  at  Dnnagan's  MiUi  ap> 
pearing  thus : 

No.  I.  G  feet  mottled,  flne-graiticd  Limestone,  with  calcitu  siwcks  dissemi- 
nated, in  tolerably  even  beds.    Contains  small  fragments  of  Crinoids. 

No.  3.  5  feet  bard,  thin-bedded,  very  finc-greiued,  light  dnib  and  BomenhRt 
sllicioua  Limestone.    No  fossils  seen. 

No.  3.    1  to  3  feot  olive  ahales  with  Limestone  concretions. 

No.  4.    IS  feet  Limestone. 

No.  1  of  this  section  is  undonbtedly  of  the  age  oT  the  LUIiographic 
Limestone.  I  recognized  it  as  of  the  same  age  as  the  beds  at  Tabor- 
ville,  St.  Clair  county,  where  it  contains  Pentremtles  Boemati.  Noe. 
8  and  4  belong,  I  think,  to  tbe  First  Magnesian  Limestone. 

The  entire  section  here  would  include : 

No.  1.  39  feet  chcrty  slope,  with  fragments  of  Chouteau  Uniestone  near  the 
lower  part. 

Ho.  2,    7  feet  Vermicular  SandaUinp. 
No.  3.    37  feet  slope  (Sandstone  and  slmles.) 
No.  4.    16  feet  Llthogrdphlc  Llmestouc. 
No.  G.    18  feet  First  Magnesian  Limestone. 

The  Lithographic  Limestone,  as  it  appears  in  this  partof  Missonri, 
ia  entirely  different  from  that  of  North-east  Missouri.     It  occurs  here 
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Its  characteristic  features  are  a  buff,  brown,  very  fine-grained  and 
eometimes  calcareous  Sandstone,  generally  traversed  by  windings 
of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  worm-like  appearance. 

The  chief  fossils  observed  were  Allorisma ,  Area  Missou- 

riensisn  Philipsia ,  Bellerophon  (like  £.  carbojxarius)^  Ilemr 

pronites ,  and  Aviculapecten  Cooperensis. 

CHOUTEAU  LIMESTONE. 

This  is  somewhat  limited  in  its  outcrops. 

Grayish,  shaly  Limestone  was  observed  in  the  road  east  of  Stock* 
ton.  The  upper  buff  and  drab  beds  were  seen  on  Bear  Creek  and 
Spring  Creek. 

Mr.  Norwood  observed  on  Bear  Creek,  near  the  east  county  line, 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  thickness  of  these  beds,  the  upper  four  feet  be* 
ing  more  fine-grained  and  harder  than  the  lower;  having  a  very  rough 
surface ;  weathering  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  being  flesh-col* 
ored  and  brown.  The  lower — ten  to  fifteen  feet  was  of  a  light  buff 
color,  full  of  small  drusy  cavities  set  with  mamillary  crystals  of  Cal- 
cite. 

On  Sac  River,  below  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  a  high  bluff  is 
crowned  with  an  escarpment  of  the  upper,  dark  brown  beds  of  this 
group.  From  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  a  thick  bed  of  Argillo-Magnesian 
Limestone  crops  out,  containing  many  small  geodes  of  Quartz,  and 
abounding  in  a  coral  resembling  Zaphrentis  gigantea^  and  Spirifer 
Marionensis.  The  interior  of  the  fossils  is  sometimes  of  Calcite,  and 
sometimes  of  Quartz,  and  both  are  often  found  in  the  spme  fossil. 

The  fossils  observed  in  this  Group  were — in  the  Chouteau  Lime* 

stone :     Orthis  Mitohellini^  Spirifer  Marionensis^  Zaphrentis , 

Terebraiula  fuaiformis^  (?)  Spirifer  lineatuSy  Orthis  Vanuxemi^ 
Athyria  lamellosa^  Cardiamorpha  sulcata,  Rhynchonella  Cooperen- 
sis^  Produotus  Shumardana^  P.  Pyxidatus^  Eaomphalus^  Pleuro- 

iomaria ,  tuooides  Cauda-galli^  Pentremiies  Burlingtonensis^ 

Scaphiocrinus  simplex. 

In  Vermicular  Sandstone — Hemipronites^  Area  Missouriensis^ 
Allorisma ,  Aviculopecten  CooperensiSy  and  Bellerophon . 

At  Cedar  Gap,  one  mile  east  of  Stockton,  the  hills  have  Chou- 
teau Limestone  and  Vermicular  Sandstone  above,  with  shales  below, 
and  on  top  are  many  loose  fossils. 

ENCRINITAL    LIMESTONE. 

This  is  not  well  developed,  the  lower  beds  appearing  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county,  near  Sac  Biver,  and  outcrops  of  gray,  shelly 
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LimeBtooe,  referable  to  this  formation,  are  aeen  along  Bear  Creek, 
near  the  east  connty  line. 

The  foBsilB  observed  were  Aetinoorinua  sculptut,  Euomphalua 
la  tus  and  Sptrifer  striaius. 

Iq  Sec,  36,  T.  34,  R.  25,  Mr.  Norwood  obBerved  twelve  feet  of  gray 
shelly  LimeBtone,  with  cavities  lined  with  small  crystals  of  Oalcite, 
abounding  in  remaioB  of  Crinoid  stems,  but  containing  few  other  fos- 
alia. 

It  IB  probable  that  some  of  the  gray  Limestone  beds  near  Stockton 
belong  to  this  formation. 

SemipTonitee ,  iSpirirer ,  S. ,  Productus  punc- 

tatusy  and  Bryozoa  were  observed. 


KEOKUK    GROUP. 

This  formation  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  western  half 
of  the  county,  forming  the  Bluffs  of  Cedar  Creek,  and  appearing  low 
down  in  the  BluiTs  of  Alder,  Horse  and  Bear  Creeks. 

Its  greatest  observed  thickness  could  not  be  seen  at  any  one 
place.  In  Sec.  12,  T.  35,  R  28, 100  feet  thickness  was  observed.  Its 
greatest  thickness  is  probably  not  over  35  or  40  feet  more. 

The  beds  are  sometimes  thick,  bnt  are  more  often  thin  and  shelly, 
and  nearly  always  of  a  uniform,  light  gray  color.*  Intercalations  of 
concretionary  Chert  occnr  mostly  in  the  npper  part. 

The  chief  fossils  observed  were  Orthis  dubia,  Hemipronitea 
erenistria,  Productua  meaialie,  Pr.  aemireiioulatis,  Pr.  cora,  Spir- 

ifer   ,   Zaphrentis    Cliffbrdana,  Pkilipeia    ,  Chonetea 

,  Terebratula parva,  lihyncho7iella  suhouneata,  Atkyria 
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The  greatest  observed  thickness  was  on  Turkey  Oreek,  where  it 
often  forms  bold,  steep  and  pictaresque  blaffs,  which  are  sometimes 
weathered  into  a  columnar  front  with  partially  formed  caves.  Weath- 
ered holes  are  often  found,  indicating  that  the  Sandstone  is  alternately 
soft  and  hard. 

The  Iron  ore  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  has  its  origin  in 
this  Sandstone. 

COAL  MEASURES. 

That  division  of  the  Coal  Measures  to  which  these  rocks  in  this 
-county  belong,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  and  lies 
below  all  known  Coal  formations  of  North  Missouri,  and  includes  beds  of 
Sandstones,  Shales,  Ochre,  Soft  Hematite  and  Bituminous  Coal. 

The  Sandstones  are  generally  coarse-grained,  micaceous  and  often 
ferruginous,  being  deep  and  bright  brown  and  red  in  color.  The  lower 
beds  are  very  coarse,  even  partaking  sometimes  of  the  character  of  a 
conglomerate,  and  are  particularly  ferruginous. 

The  equivalent  of  the  Clear  Creek  Sandstone  of  Vernon  county 
often  occupies  the  highest  ridges,  and  is  generally  even-bedded, 
forming  a  good  building  stone  and  a  pretty  good  material  for  grind- 
stones. 

Mud'Oracksj  Fucoids  and  liipple-marka  are  often  characteristic 
of  this  Formation. 

The  following  genera  of  plants  were  observed :  Sigillaria^  Cal- 
amites,  Zepidodendron^  Syringodendrorii  Trigonocarpon  and  Cor- 
daites. 

No  Limestone  beds  were  observed  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  this 
county,  and  only  a  fragment  of  a  fossil  shell  was  observed  at  one 
place  in  a  thin  bed  of  calcareous  Ironstone.  The  greatest  observed 
thickness  was  130  feet. 

ECONOMICAL     GEOLOGY. 

In  a  mineralogical  point  of  view  the  Coal  of  this  county  may  be 
considered  about  the  most  valuable  product,  although  at  present  not 
fio  valuable  because  wood  is  abundant  and  cheap  everywhere. 

In  sections  19  and  20,  township  35,  range  28,  Coal  has  been  mined 
at  several  places.  First,  on  Wm.  Taylor's  land,  from  one  to  two  feet 
is  said  to  have  been  reached  in  his  well  at  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet 
from  the  surface.  It  is  immediately  overlaid  by  one  foot  of  Ochre  and 
calcareous  Ironstone.  Three  hundred  yards  south,  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
Mnlky^  near  the  county  line,  a  Coal,  probably  of  a  lower  horizon,  was 
observed  sixty  feet  below  the  hill  top.    It  did  not  present  a  very  fa- 
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Tonble  appearance,  the  ap[>er  foorteen  iaehes  bfliogaoft  and  aboand- 
ing  in  Cordaits*.  Hieo  came  six  inches  of  blae  Shale  with  three 
inches  of  shaly  Coal  belov.  The  cap-rocb  was  a  shalj  Sandstone. 
firm  beds  of  Sandstone  occor  two  feet  aboTe  the  Coal,  also  near  the 
hill-toit,  resembling  the  "^  Clear  Creek  Sandstone." 

Millers  Coal  Bank,  one-quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Taylor's,  was  so 
concealed,  that  I  conld  not  see  its  correct  thickness.  It  was  reputed 
to  be  in  two  seams,  each  one  foot  six  inches  thick,  separated  by  bine 
Clay,  five  feet  of  blue  Clay  orerlies  the  Coal.  The  Coal  iUelf  is  deep 
black  and  shining,  seems  very  bitaminoos,  appearing,  in  fact,  almost 
like  an  AspbalL  It  has  a  little  Iron  Fyrites  irregolarly  dispersed  in 
small  quantities  in  it,  and  contains  foint  plant  streaks  replaced  by 
Writes.  If  as  thick  as  reported  this  Coal  may  be  of  commercial  im- 
portance at  some  fotnre  day. 

Mr.  B.  West  risited  the  Coal  Bank  of  Ann  Connor  in  north-west 
of  Sec.  16  of  sam»  township,  and  found  an  S-inch  seam  capped  by 
8  feet  of  thinly  laminated  Hicaeeons  Sandstone,  containing  plants 
with  other  Sandstone  beds  above. 

This  is  nndonbtedly  eqaivalent  to  Mnlky's  Coal,  as  is  also  prob- 
ably a  6-inch  seam  found  croppiog  out  in  See.  :S  of  the  township,, 
north. 

There  were  no  other  Coal  outcrops  obserred  between  Cedar  and 
Bear  Creeks,  bat  Coal  may  be  easily  obtained  at  many  places  whertt- 
it  is  now  concealed. 

Wm.  Barden's  Coal,  in  south  half  of  Sec.  3,T.  St^  R.  3&  is  lOinchea,. 
capped  with  3  feet  of  light  blue  Shales,  with  Sandstone  in  the  Blulb 
aboTe.  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone  occurs  about  30  feet  below 
the  CoaL    This  is  also  probably  the  same  bed  as  the  last  named  bank> 
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above,  with  ferruginous  sandy  Shales  resting  immediately  on  the  Coal. 
The  Coal  is  16  inches  thick,  and  weathers  reddish-brown,  the  middle 
portion  showing  remains  of  plants  and  Mineral  Charcoal,  and  occa- 
sional thin  streaks  of  Iron  Pyrites.  The  bottom  part  is  deep-black, 
with  an  occasional  layer  of  jet-looking  Coal  of  one-third  to  three-six-  ^ 
teenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  same  Coal  as  the  last  appears  18  inches  thick  at  Lebec,  capped 
by  shaly  Sandstone.  Sandstone  appears  30  to  40  feet  higher,  and  is 
very  ferruginous.  The  water  flowing  through  it  contains  much  Oxide 
of  Iron.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Lebec  Coal  is  like  the  middle 
portion  of  Marcus'.  It  also  occurs  in  thin  layers,  and  resembles  Block 
Goal. 

Mr.  Norwood  examined  Joseph  Miller's  bank  in  Sec.  22,  T.  36,  K. 
28.    His  section  here  was — 

No.  1.    55  feet  Sandstone  at  top ;  tumbled  masses  are  seen  lower  down. 
No.  2.    7  feet  shaly  Sandstone. 

No.  3.    8  feet  sandy  shales  in  thin  lamina),  containing  Ferns, 
No.  4.    1  foot  hard,  black,  shiny  Coal,  in  thin  layers,  containing  a  little  Sul- 
phur. 
No.  6.    10  feet  slope  to  Walnut  Creek. 

This  Coal  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Lebec  Coal,  and  un- 
derlies the  county  on  the  same  horizon  between  these  places.  It  has 
also  been  worked  about  a  mile  south  of  Lebee,  near  the  waters  of 
Clear  Creek. 

Coal  East  op  Sac  River. 

These  localities  were  examined  by  Mr.  Norwood. 

M.  L.  Parishe's  Coal  bank  in  the  8.  E.  S.  W.  Sec.  13,  T.  35,  R.  26, 
formerly  worked,  but  not  recently.  At  present  the  driftings  are  in  a 
bad  condition. 

An  approximate  section  was  obtained  mainly  from  other  persons, 
of  which  the  following  is  nearly  correct : 

No.  1.    Sandstone  (Clear  Creek). 

No.  2.    10  feet  Shales. 

No.  s;    16  inches  tolerably  good  Coal,  containing  a  good  deal  of  Pyrites  and 

somewhat  slaty  at  the  top. 
No.  4.    2  to  3  feet  Shales  and  Clay,  passing  into  a  Sandstone  below,  containin  j2^ 

Siifftnaria  and  Cordaites, 
No.  5.    is  inches  Coal,  more  compact  than  the  top  seam ;  said  to  be  also  better, 

but  still  contains  Pyrites. 

The  dip  is  south-west  at  one  place  and  south-east  at  another. 
Hosey's  Coal  bank,  in  N.  E.  S.  W.  Sec.  13,  T.  35,  R.  26,  (worked* 
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wbeu  examiued,)  resembles  Parish's  but  is  not  divided  by  seams. 
Its  section  ie: 

No.  1.    20  feet  Elope  with  Sandstoue. 

No.  2.    3  feet  Coal  with  a  few  bands  of  Irou  Pyrites. 

The  top  layer  ie  a  heavy,  dull  black  pyritiferous  Goal,  which 
weathers  with  a  white  material  (Copperas)  in  joints.  The  layers  are 
generally  separated  by  Charcoal.  Between  this  and  the  lower  part  is 
the  "  Smith's  "Coal,  which  appears  very  different  from  the  upper,  the 
fracture  showiDR  a  bluish  [appearance,  weathering  yellowish  brown. 
The  bottom  resembles  the  top. 

Beuler  and  Chandler,  in  N.  W.  S.  W.  Sec.  13  and  Trent,  in  1).  £. 
Sec.  24,  T.  35,  B.  26,  have  the  same  Coal.  The  thickness  at  Beuler  and 
Chandler's  varies  from  20  inches  to  3  feet.  The  areaof  this  small  field 
is  about  6  square  miles. 

The  total  area  underlaid  by  Coal  Measures  in  this  county  is  aboat 
124  square  miles. 

The  exact  aggregate  thickness  beneath  the  surface  could  not  be 
obtained,  owing  to  doubt  regarding  the  number  of  coal  seams. 

But  Cedar  county  is  well  supplied  with  Coal. 

OTHER    MINBBALS    OP    CEDAR    COUNTY. 

Irok  Obe. 

This  is  found  associated  with  Ferruginous  Sandstone  and  also  with 
the  Coal  Measures. 

In  Sec.  2,  T.  33,  ft.  26,  occasional  masses  of  Limonite,  generally 
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Sec.  4,  T.  34,  B.  25,  and  at  other  places  in  this  vicinity;  wherever  the 
Ferruginous  Sandstone  is  exposed. 

In  Sec.  15,  T.  34,  R.  27,  there  is  quite  a  deposit  of  Silicious  Limo- 
nite.  The  ore  occurs  in  large  detached  masses  over  the  surface  of  a 
hill ;  many  of  the  masses  being  400  or  500  pounds  in  weight. 

One  old  excavation,  made  about  30  years  ago,  exhibits  2  feet  of 
ore,  occurring  irregularly^  as  if  piled  up.  Some  of  the  ore  is  soft  and 
porous,  other  portions  are  hard  and  compact.  It  probably  is  of  the 
age  of  Ferruginous  Sandstone,  although  no  rocks  of  this  formation 
are  seen  in  the  vicinity.  The  Keokuk  Limestone  is  found  a  little  be- 
low.   Mr.  Chauvenet's  analysis  of  this  ore  is  as  follows : 

Insoluble  Silicious  matter 43.94 

Water 8.91 

Peroride  of  Iron  (Fe.  2,  O  3) 47.02 

Metallic  Iron 32.91 

In  Sec.  30,  T.  36,  R.  28, 1  examined  a  deposit  of  Iron  ore  of  similar 
character  4;o  that  last  described  by  Mr.  Norwood.  The  bed  is  about 
300  feet  east  and  west  by  50  north  and  south,  and  apparently  very 
silicious.  The  ore  is  full  of  small  cells  and  portions  are  somewhat 
ochrey.    It  reposes  directly  on. Lower  Carboniferous  Chert. 

It  is  probable  that  this  description  of  ore  is  merely  a  replacement 
of  Ferruginous  Sandstone. 

A  partial  analysis  of  this  ore  gives : 

Insoluble  Silicious 43.63 

Peroxide  of  Iron 49.28 

Water 7.08 

Iron  Orb  of  Coal  Measures. 

This  is  £:enerally  softer  and  lighter,  occurring  as  a  red,  yellow  and 
brown  Ochre  and  as  a  soft  porous  Limonite. 

The  chief  place  where  this  ore  was  observed  was  in  Sec.  22,  T.  34, 
E.  28.  As  this  locality  is  interesting  from  the  variety  and  peculiarity 
of  its  different  rocks  I  insert  it  here : 

No.  1.  Slope  from  hill-top. 

No.  2.  28  feet  Clear  Creek  Sandstone,  of  a  buflf  color,  rather  fine-grained,  and 

occurring  in  flag-lilfe  masses. 

No.  3.  6  feet  outcrops  of  porous,  brown  Hematite — a  portion  a  little  ochrey. 

No.  4.  1  foot  6  inches  red  and  brown  sandy  textured  Ochre. 

No.  5.  7  inches  Ochre,  somewhat  concr^onary. 

Ko.  6.  4  inches  red,  sandy  shales. 

No.  7.  1  foot  blue,  shaly  Sandstone. 

1^0.  8.  6  inches  shaly  Coal. 
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No.  3  occurs  in  large  aized  masses,  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  west,  strewD- 
over  about  an  acrd  of  gronnd,  so  it  is  very  probable  that  it  anderlies- 
the  interveaiDg  space. 

An  analysis,  made  by  Mr.  Obaavenet,  of  No.  3  of  this  section, 
gives: 

Insoluble,  all Iclous  matter 4.71 

Water. » 13.87 

Peroxide  of  Iron  {Fe3  03) _ 81.00 

09.88 
Metallic  IrouPc 57.33 

An  analysis  of  No.  4  gives : 

Insolnble,  ^Itdous  matter. ».69 

Water- - 13.69 

Peroxide  of  Iron  (Pc2  03) _ 78.30 

99.68 
Metallic  Iron  fFe.)~ „ M.81 

Nos.  i  and  5  would  form  a  pretty  and  dnrable  paint.  These,  to- 
gether with  No.  3,  will  serve  to  show  that  this  is  an  important  mineral 
locality. 

We  may  also  expect  to  find  these  beds  at  many  other  places  in 
the  neighborhood. 

The  above  analyses  of  Nos,  3  and  4  show  them  to  be  good  ores. 
No.  3,  B  particularly  fine  qaality  of  Limoaite,  was  also  observed  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  south-west. 

We  think  we  are  correct  when  we  say  that  there  is  about  1$,300 
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baming  into  charcoal  could  be  obtained  at  from  one  to  three  miles  of 
this  place.  The  nearest  water  power  would  be  Bear  Creek,  one 
mile  off. 

Many  years  ago,  parties  began  the  erection  of  an  Iron  furnace  on 
Sac  Kiver,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  but  the  projector  being 
involved  in  debt,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  work  before  completion. 

LEAD. 

There  are  reports  of  the  existence  of  Lead  in  this  county  at 
several  places,  but  they  have  proved,  thus  far,  unworthy  of  notice^ 
One  locality  on  the  old  Cheshire  place,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Prewitt, 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Norwood,  who  only  found  Calc  Spar  in  Chou- 
teau Limestone — no  Lead  at  all. 

At  Mr.  Kennedy's,  on  Sac  River,  four  miles  north  of  Stockton,  a 
pit  has  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  in  search  of  '^mineral''' 
of  some  kind.  In  the  thrown  out  debris,  I  observed  fragments  of  a 
bluish  slaty  rock  and  Iron  Pyrites.  This  is  the  locality  formerly  re- 
ported by  some  wandering  mineralogist  to  contain  Antimony  ;  but  if 
there  ever  was  any  Antimony  here,  he  brought  it  in  his  pockets  and 
it  vanished  with  him.  No  useful  ores  or  minerals,  besides  those  above 
named,  have  been  found  in  the  county. 

BUILDING    STONE. 

Near  Dunagan's  Mill,  fine  quarries  could  be  opened  of  the  Lower 
Chouteau  or  Lithographic  Limestone.  Also,  good  quarries  of  Cotton 
rock,  of  age  of  the  First  Magnesian  Limestone.  Other  good  quarries 
may  be  opened  at  various  points  on  Sac  River  and  Spring  Creek.  On 
Turkey  and  Childer's  Creek,  good  quarries  of  Magnesian  Limestone 
may  be  opened. 

The  "  Clear  Creek  Sandstone,"  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures,  affords 
a  superior  building  stone,  and  is  sometimes  of  excellent  quality  for 
grindstones. 

Good  quarries  may  be  opened  in  Sees.  12  and  24,  T.  35,  R.  26;  also,, 
near  the  hill-tops  near  Cedar  and  Horse  Creek,  and  at  other  places 
northward  near  Clintonville,  and  along  the  north  county  line. 

The  Limestones  on  Cedar,  Alder  and  Horse  Creeks  afford  large 
quantities  of  excellent  material  for  Lime,  and  may  do  also  for  all  ordi- 
nary building  purposes. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Sec.  6,  T.  34,  R.  27, 1  observed  about  two 
feet  outcrop  of  silicious  rock,  lying  just  at  the  top  of  the  Keokuk 
Limestone.  This  rock  is  very  close-grained,  and  contains  numerous 
minute  cells,  not  many  of  them  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  most 
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them,  ander  maenifyitig  power,  proviog  to  be  cells  vacated  by  Ciinoid 
atoms.  This  rock  has  the  texture  and  general  appearance  of  the 
French  Buhrstone,  and  may  be  nsed  for  the  same  purpose.  I  wouM 
recommend  that  it  be  tried,  it  may  prove  valuable.  It  can  be  fonnd 
at  many  places  west  of  Gedai  Creek,  by  carefully  examining  the  hori- 
zon just  at  the  top  of  the  Keokuk  Qroup. 

AGRICULTURE. 

We  may  divide  the  soils  of  this  county  into  about  four  classes. 
The  first  or  richest  includes  the  bottom  lands  of  the  larger  streams — 
a  rich  alluvium.  The  second  class  includes  the  soil  between  the  forks 
of  Sao  Biver,  and  most  of  that  between  Sac  Kiver  and  Bear  and 
Spring  Creeks,  also,  a  portion  of  the  county  near  Stockton,  The  soil 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  connty  is  generally  sandy.  When 
-much  Iron  and  Lime  are  disseminated,  it  is  rich,  but  when  mostly 
-sandy,  is  qnite  poor.  The  third  class  includes  the  soil  on  the  hills  and 
slopes  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  capable  of  producing  toler- 
ably fair  crops.  The  north-eastern  part  of  the  county  embraces  the 
rpoorest  land — that  on  the  ridges  being  very  sandy  and  poor.  ' 

The  staple  crops  are  corn,  wheat  and  tobacco.  Some  cotton  is 
also  raised,  and  when  frost  does  not  appear  too  soon,  this  is  very  sue- 
•cessfully  produced.    Fmit  will  generally  succeed  very  well. 
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This  county  contains  643  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  generally 
rolling;  sometimes  hilly  near  the  largor  streams,  but  is  often  gently 
undulating. 

The  principal  streams  are  Spring  Kiver;  Centre  Creek,  and 
North  Fork  of  Spring  River.  The  principal  tributaries  of  North  Fork 
are  Little  North  Fork,  Dry  Fork,  Buck  Creek  and  Cow  Creek. 

The  country,  from  between  Spring  River  and  the  north  county 
line,  in  Ranges  29*and  30,  generally  slopes  very  gently  from  near  the 
streams  to  the  far  ofi  hill  tops.  The  contiguous  bluffs,  along  the 
streams,  are  not  often  over  15  feet  high. 

Range  29  is  poorly  supplied  with  springs,  and  the  streams  do  not 
generally  run  all  the  year.  Dry  Fork  is  indeed  generally  dry,  except 
in  pools,  until  it  receives  the  water  from  Mr.  Schooler's  spring  in  See* 
8,  T.  29;  R.  30.  Below  this  the  creek  has  a  full  supply  of  water,  and 
runs  rapidly  all  the  year.  Further  west  the  country  is  a  little  more 
hilly,  and  that  part  of  R.  32  of  T.  30,  underlaid  by  Coal  Measures,  has 
occasional  mounds  rising  above  the  general  surface.  On  Little  North 
Fork,  near  the  county  line;  the  bluffs  are  sometimes  as  much  as  70  feet 
high. 

Spring  River,  a  very  rapid  flowing  stream,  traverses  the  county 
from  east  to  west,  a  little  south  of  the  middle.  It  has  always  an  abun- 
dance of  clear  running  water  from  many  fine  springs,  but  what  is  re- 
markable is  that  the  surface  drained  by  this  river,  forms  a  very  narrow 
strip,  rarely  over  two  miles  wide  on  either  side  the  stream ;  and  for  a  long 
distance  its  tributaries  are  mere  spring  branches,  or  a  water-shed  from 
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-the  Deigbboriog  hills.  White  Oak  Fork  enters  it  five  mileB  west  of 
the  east  line  of  the  county.  From  this  to  the  mouth  of  North  Fork, 
we  might  almost  say  it  has  ao  tribularies  for  a  distance,  ia  a  westerly 
straight  line,  for  over  20  miles.  Two  miles  below,  it  receives  Pond 
Creek,  but  On  the  south  side  it  has  no  tributaries  ia  the  county  of 
greater  length  than  two  miles.  The  country  on  the  south  side  is  gen- 
erally of  gentle  slope,  from  the  top  of  the  prairie  to  the  stream. 

Centre  Creek,  a  rapid  and  constantly  running  stream,  traverses 
the  county,  irregularly  meandering  from  the  east  to  the  west  line, 
about  parallel  to  Spring  River,  and  at  an  even  distance  of  from  four 
to  five  miles  from  that  stream.  It,  together  with  its  tribntaries,  gov- 
erns the  topography  of  all  that  portion  of  the  county  lying  south  of 
Spring  fliver.  Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this  stream, 
is  that  it  has  scarcely  any  tribntariea  coming  from  the  north,  but 
.many  on  the  south.  Incidental  to  this,  we  perceive  that  its  steep 
bluffs  lie  chiefly  on  the  north  bank,  and  the  bottoms  on  the  sooth  side 
— like  those  of  Spring  Rivera-are  often  wider,  and  their  slopes  from 
the  neighboring  bills  are  long  and  gentle.  Its  hills  are  generally  of 
the  same  height  aa  those  of  Spring  River.  Its  tributaries,  which  as  I 
said,  lie  on  the  aouth  side,  start  from  an  easy,  flat  depression,  near 
their  sources;  then  a  channel  is  formed,  and  we  begin  to  see  low 
bluffs,  becoming  higher  as  we  descend. 

The  principal  tributaries  are  Jenkins',  Jones',  Grove  and  Turkey 
-<Dreeks.  These  smaller  streams  are  well  supplied  from  the  purest 
springs,  passing  out  of  beds  of  clean  gravel. 
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The  shafts  at  Leadville  and  Joplin  generally  reach  strong  streams 
of  good  fresh  water.  This  the  miners  always  turn  to  advantage,  and 
use  in  washing  their  mineral. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Jasper  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  of 
South-west  Missouri. 

The  vallies  along  the  large  streams  are  generally  broad,  often  a 
quarter  to  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  are  very  fertile. 

That  portion  of  the  county  north  of  Spring  River,  and  east  of 
Iforth  Fork;  embraces  the  next  best  farming  land.  Good  crops  of 
wheat,  and  good  average  crops  of  corn  are  produced. 

South  of  Spring  River,  rock  often  approaches  near  to  the  surface. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  occasional  tracts  of  very  desirable  land.  The 
best  land  will  yield  40  bushels  of  corn,  or  15  to  18  of  wheat. 

In  entering  th^  county  from  the  north,  we  are  struck  with  the 
change  of  the  soil  and  appearance  of  the  crops.  Having  just  left  a 
sandy  soil;  we  stepupon  a  black  and  richer  one.  The  Chert  and  Lime- 
stone soils  are  generally  of  a  dark  color,  except  when  the  red  Clay 
comes  near  the  surface. 

Most  of  the  crops  peculiar  to  counties  north  of  this,  are  raised 
here.  Beside,  good  crops  of  cotton  can  be  raised,  and  peanuts  grow 
very  well.  The  fruits  have  not  as  yet  been  much  planted,  but  the  soil 
and  climate  are  such  as  to  invite  the  planting  of  large  orchards  and 
vineyards. 


SURFACE    DEPOSITS. 

The  material  overlying  the  solid  rocks  may  be  referred  to  ^^  local 
agencies." 

Solid  beds  of  rock  often  appear  on  high  ground,  and  can  always 
be  reached  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  The  soil  and  subsoil,  both 
combined,  are  not  often  ovet  two  feet  deep,  with  downward  succes- 
sions of  red  Clay  and  Gravel  for  from  4  to  8  feet,  to  solid  Rock. 
The  Gravel  is  even  sometimes  at  the  surface,  and  often  within  a  foot 
depth.  A  similar  succession  of  loose  material,  is  also  commonly  found 
at  the  Lead  mines.  The  banks  of  the  streams,  also,  are  similar,  of 
which  Centre  Creek  exhibits : 

No.  1.    1}  feet  dark  soil. 

No.  2.    2    feet  red  Clay. 

No.  3.    3    feet  Gravel  bed  to  the  water  in  creelc. 
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On  the  prairie,  two  miles  to  the  eonth-weBt  of  Carthage,  excava- 
tione  show  water-worn  Chert  pebbles  at  the  surface.  At  the  old 
mines  in  Sec.  33,  foar  miles  south-east  of  Carthage,  similar  pebbles 
were  observed.  These  werefoand  at  60  to  70  feet  above  Spring  River 
or  Centre  Creek;  so  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  recent  agency  coald 
have  deposited  them  there.  They  must  therefore  belong  to  the  Drift, 
about  its  southern  limit,  but  borne  by  currents  from  some  p]ace 
near  by. 

LOWER   CAEBONIPEEOUS   EOCKS. 

In  this  county  are  found  a  part  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  for- 
mations and  the  Lower  Coal  Measures.  These  divisions  of  the  Lower 
CarboniferoQs  appear  to  be  mostly  of  the  type  of  the  Keokuk  Group 
with  overlying  loose  masses  of  Chert  inclosing  fossils  representing  a 
higher  horizon.  Some  of  them  are  fossils  of  the  Eeoknk,  some  of  the 
St  Louis  and  others  again  of  the  Chester  Group. 

The  Limestone  with  occasional  Chert  is  found  alonfc  all  the  streams 
in  the  county  excepting  the  north-western  part  where  we  find  tbe  Coal 
Measures. 

With  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  Keokuk  Group  in  this  county 
we  find  it  impossible  to  determine  owing  to  the  various  beds  so  closely 
resembling  each  other;  the  same  fossils  also  occur  in  low  strata  and 
again  are  found  higher  up.  So  we  found  it  impossible  to  trace  out 
any  bed  by  its  fossils. 

We  find  Limestones  at  the  water's  edge  in  the  creeks  which  we 
also  see  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  on  higher  ridges.  These  ridges 
being  from  100  to  1 50  feet  above  the  streams,  probably  not  much  more 
than  150,  we  therefore  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  ISC' 
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nlar  beds  of  oolitic  Chert  both  in  their  npper  and  lower  parts.  In  the 
lower  parts  of  the  bluffs  at  Carthage  are  seen  2  feet  of  mingled  Chert 
and  Limestone.  Similar  beds  were  also  observed  on  Center  Creek. 
We  also  found  Cherty  beds  with  disseminated  particles  and  fragments 
of  Calcite.  The  Limestone  beds  are  also  often  separatdd  by  Chert 
layers. 

The  fossils  recognized  in  this  group  were  Achimedea  (rare)  and 

other  Bryozoas  Zaphrentis  centralis  (?)  Z. ,  Amplexua ,  Pro- 

ductus  Wbrthenij  P.  cora^  P.  Altonensis^  P.  magnus^  P.  mesialisy  P* 
like  P.  alternatus,  P.  I'lemingii^{?)  P.setigerus  (?)  Spirifer  pseudo- 
lineatuSf  Sp^  subcuspidatus^S.  Keolcuh^  S,  lateralis^  S,  suborhicularisi?) 
S.  incrassatus^  S.  Logani^  S,  increhescens  (?)  S.  tenuicostaius^  S,  tenui- 
marginatus  (?)  Althyris  Roissyi  (?)  Althyrisplanosulcata^  Terehra- 
tula  parva^  T.  trinuclea^  RhyncJionella  mutata^  R.suhcuneata^  Gama- 
raphoria  suhtrigona^  Chonetes  planumbona  (?),  Orthis  duhia^  Hemi- 
pronites  crenistria^  Aviculopecten  (2  sp.)y  Myalina  San  Zudoviciy 
Phillipsia ,  <b  Platyceras ,  Grinoid  stems  are  often  abundant. 

This  rock  with  the  upper  broken  members  forms  the  main  Lead- 
bearing  rock. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Jasper,  on  Spring  River,  at  Tarter  and  Dud- 
ley's Mill,  and  on  White  Oak  Fork  outcrops  were  seen  of  a  flesh-col- 
ored closely  crystalline  and  very  fine-grained  Magnesian  Limestone  in 
very  thick  beds.  On  White  Oak  Creek  a  single  18  foot  bed  was  meas- 
ured. The  rock  is  evidently  altered  from  a  pure  Limestone  to  a  Mag- 
nesian Limestone,  for  no  well  defined  fossils  are  found.  The  process 
of  alteration  seems  to  have  destroyed  nearly  all  vestige  of  organic 
Temains;afew  small  but  vague  and  ill  defined  cells  are  left  which 
were  probably  formerly  occupied  by  fossils.  •  I  saw  an  obscure  form  of 
a  Spirifer  which  may  be  Sp.  rostellatus  and  a  Gapulus.  Well  defined 
Keokuk  Limestone  is  found  at  a  higher  horizon,  still  I  do  not  know 
that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  lowest  rock  of  the  group. 

On  Turkey  Creek  there  is  an  extensive  exposure  of  heavy  Chert 
beds;  containing  but  few  fossils  but  whose  place  is  below  the  Lime- 
stone beds  above  named. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Lone  Elm  Creek  a  Chert  Enob  42  feet  high  is 
capped  with  12  feet  of  solid  Chert,  with  30  feet  lower  slope  over 
which  are  strewn  large  tumbled  masses.  Lower  down  on  Turkey  Creek, 
this  Chert  is  seen  extending  quite  across  the  creek  and  rising  in  the 
valley  beyond  not  less  than  20  feet  thick.  These  Chert  beds  must  be 
equivalent  to  those  of  Shoal  Creek  at  and  near  Grand  Falls  described 
by  Prof.  Swallow  in  the  Missouri  Geological  Report,  1855,  page  95,  of 
which  he  reports  over  a  hundred  feet  thickness.    Observing  no  strong 

o.s— 6. 
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dip  that  would  throw  this  high  in  the  blnffe.  and  from  ita  being  rep- 
resented  low  on  Sboal  Creek  and  also  on  Turkey  VJreek,  the  evidence 
would  goto  show  that  this  underlies  the  county  aorthward,  but  a  gentle- 
dip  has  thrown  it  beneath  the  horizon  for  it  ia  not  again  seen.  It  also 
tfaina  out  northward  for  older  rocks  do  not  bring  it  to  the  surface  re- 
posing on  them.  It  is  rare  in  fossils  and  we  have  only  reports  of  its 
containing  Lead. 

UPPEE  CHEKT  BEDS. 

Above  the  solid  Limestone  of  the  Keokuk  Group  masses  of  Chert 
are  fonnd  strewn  over  the  surface  in  many  places,  and  also  interstrat- 
iQed  with  red  Clay  until  we  reach  the  bed-rock  of  Limestone.  These 
masses  of  Chert  are  often  sharp  and  flinty,  breakinginto  keen  angular 
fragments,  but  we  also  find  a  white  porous  Chert  apparently  partially 
decomposed  and  sometimes  very  easily  broken  into  the  proper  dimen- 
sions for  making  fences  orfonudations. 

The  thickness  of  this  deposit  is  not  often  over  a  few  feet,  but  ex- 
cavations sometimes  show  it  to  be  as  much  as  20  feet  and  formed  of 
broken  layers  interstratified  with  much  red  Clay.  The  red  Clay  would 
probably  make  an  excellent  stone- ware  for  it  is  generally  either  nearly 
pure  8ilica  or  Silicate  of  Alumina.  This  Clay  was  evidently  at  one 
time  Chert  I  have  found  itnnder  conditions  that  are  incontrovertible. 
In  Keith's  mine,  Joplin>  a  red  mass  of  Clay  was  noticed  9  inches  by  5 
inches  thick  of  a  flattened  spheroidal  shape,  being  broken  it  shows  the 
concentric  rings  always  seen  in  snch  shaped  Chert  masses,  but  it  was 
qnite  soft  and  surrounded  by  decomposed  Dolomite.  Yellow  and  buff' 
and  pure  white  Clay  are  also  fonnd.   The  white  has  the  appearance  of 
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Upon  examination  of  Tennessee  Geological  Report,  pages  841  and 
342, 1  find  that  the  description  of  the  Siliceous  Group  answers  very 
well  to  that  of  the  Snbcarboniferous  Lead-bearing  rocks  of  South- 
west Missouri. 

SPECIAL    DESCRIPTION. 

As  Dr.  Schmidt  has  in  his  Reports  carefully  gi7en  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  most  of  the  mineral  localities,  I  will  only  describe  those 
not  visited  by  him,  and  but  briefly  touch  on  others. 

A  well  dug  by  Mr.  John  6.  Travis,  six  miles  north  of  Carthage, 
shows  : 

No.  1.    1  foot  Sou. 
No.  2.    2}  feet  Gravel. 
Na  3.    5  feet  coarse  bluish-gray  Limestone. 
No.  4.    2  feet  Ked  Clay. 

No.  5.    5  feet  blackish-gray,  bituminous  Limestone,  of  coarse  texture,  contaiuing 
a  few  small  particles  of  Zinc  blende. 

I  give  this  because  it  is  the  only  place  in  Jasper  county  north  of 
Spring  River  where  the  rocks  show  that  they  contain  any  Zinc.  Exca- 
vations, in  search  of  mineral,  have  been  made  in  most  neighborhoods 
north  of  the  latitude  of  Carthage,  but  we  have  no  information  of  pro- 
fitable results.  Between  White  Oak  Fork  and  Spring  River,  are  a 
number  of  barren  excavations.  Messrs.  Marquis  and  Malligan  have 
sunk  shafts  at  several  places  in  Sec.  7,  T.  28,  R  29,  but  found  neither 
Lead  nor  Zinc.  They  have  certainly  shown  an  industrious  persever- 
ance, notwithstanding  their  ill-fortune. 

One  pit,  near  the  bluffs  of  Spring  River,  is  over  40  feet  deep,  with 
Ist,  6  feet  of  red  Clay;  2d,  10  to  15  feet  Clay  and  Gravel,  then  white 
Chert  and  red  Clay  to  the  bottom. 

Another  shaft  close  by^  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  passed  over  40 
feet  on  the  face  of  the  Limestone,  throwing  out  quantities  of  red  Clay, 
Chert,  and  Calcite  breccia. 

Some  beautiful  specimens  of  Calcite,  some  of  a  violet-shade,  were 
obtained  here.  Brown  Calcite,  with  curved  faces  having  a  trace  of 
Iron  and  of  Magnesia,  was  observed  in  crevices  in  the  Limestone.  A 
half-mile,  north-east,  is  a  remarkably  shaped  cove  200  by  100  feet 
wide,  sloping  up  gently  to  the  surrounding  hill  and  terminating  at 
one  end  in  a  shallow  sink-hole.  A  pit  44  feet  deep  was  sunk  here  by 
Mr.  Marquis,  passing  through  Chert  into  Keokuk  Limestone,  but  re- 
vealing no  mineral. 

At  Tarter  and  Dudley's  mill,  on  Spring  River,  in  Sec.  15,  T.  28,  R. 
29,1  was  informed  that  at  one  time  about  2  wagon  loads  of  Lead 
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had  been  dag  out  of  the  stream,  and  that  Lead  had  been  foand  asn- 
ciated  with  Obert  in  the  hill  about  100  feet  above  the  stream. 

Another  locality  in  S.  E.  S.  W.  Sec.  2,  T.  29.  R.  28,  was  visited  Iqr 
Mr.  Norwood,  who  reports  a  shaft  34  i'eet  deep  passing  tlirongb  Olay 
and  Chert  to  Limestone.  Small  pieces  of  Galena,  but  in  great  quan- 
tity, were  found  in  the  Chert  near  the  upper  part. 

pRBRT'a  >IlKK8. 

These  are  in  M .  E.  Sec.  12,  T.  27,  It.  30,  on  land  belonging  to  Wm. 
Carnaban.  The  mining  has  mostly  been  done  by  Mr.  Perry  and  persons 
in  his  employ.  They  are  situated  on  a  gently  sloping  hillside,  over 
which  are  seen  many  shafte.  The  first  pit  is  25  feet  deept  with  aU 
Chert  and  red  Clay  for  19  feet,  then  blue  Limestone  with  Zioo  blende. 
Fifty  feet  south-east,  a  shaft  40  feet  deep  reveals  Limestone  at  33  feet 
from  the  surface.  Another  pit,  near  the  last,  is  33  feel  deep,  and  from 
it  about  2,000  ponnds  of  mineral  have  been  taken  out,  some  from  the 
Clay  and  some  was  found  in  detached  cnbes  in  the  Limestone.  One 
hundred  feet  east  is  a  shaft  from  which  a  quantity  of  Zinc  ore  was  ob- 
tained. The  ore  occurred  in  a  pocket-shaped  longitudinal  mass,  eotirttl^ 
giving  out  at  one  place  but  soon  thickening.  The  Zinc  blende  foand 
here  is  desseminated  through  the  Limestone.  Silicate  of  Zinc  alao  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundred  pounds  has  also  been  obtained  both 
from  the  Limestone  and  Chert.  Two  hundred  yards  east  a  shaft  waa 
sunk  in  the  valley  54  feet  deep,  but  no  Lead  obtained,  but  many  fine 
Oalcite  crystals  were  brought  up,  some  of  them  beautifully  modified. 
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This  rock  has  the  appearance  on  one  side  of  having  been  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  and  of  having  slipped  a  little  while  in  a  plastic  con- 
dition. It  incloses  Zinc  blende,  Calcite  and  Dolomite,  with  fragments  of 
Coal  and  Bitumen  and  Iron  Pyrites,  generally  associated  as  if  in  a 
vein.  I  could  see  no  evidence  of  a  large  quantity  of  any  useful  min- 
eral. 

On  Mr.  Tower's  land  in  S  W.  N.  W.  Sec.  17,  situated  on  a  flat  de- 
pression of  the  prairie,  are  a  number  of  old  shafts  bounded  on  the 
west  by  a  shallow  ravine  running  south.  The  deepest  pits  were  about 
30  feet  deep,  and  occupied  a  space  in  the  prairie  of  about  250x100  feet. 
No  mining  had  been  done  for  some  time,  consequently  none  of  the 
pits  were  in  a  condition  to  be  examined ;  we,  therefore,  are  unable  to 
treat  of  the  occurrence  of  the  ores.  Lead  ore,  Zinc  blende  and  Silicate 
of  Zinc  are  found. 

On  other  lands,  of  this  same  company,  lying  in  Sec.  33,  T.  28,  R. 
31,  are  evidences  of  extensive  mining,  but  none  of  recent  date. 

Several  pits  were  dug  60  feet  deep,  nearly  all  showing  alternations 
of  Chert  and  red  Clay  from  the  surface  down.  In  some  of  them  a  fine- 
grained Limestone  was  reached  at  10  feet  On  the  south-east  slope 
were  observed  fragments  of  fine  grained  Sandstone  of  a  good  quality 
for  whetstones,  a  portion  containing  remains  of  Stigmaria  Acoides. 
This  was  from  a  shaft  60  feet  deep.  I  was  informed  that  10  inches  of 
Goal  was  found  at  the  bottom.  This  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  pocket, 
for  in  shallow  pits,  adjacent  on  the  west,  are  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks.  Some  of  the  Limestones  here  are  dolomitic,  and  some  are  bi- 
tuminous. Some  Lead  has  been  found,  but  I  could  obtain  no  data  as 
to  quantity. 

Davis'  Mimes, 

Examined  by  C.  J.  Norwood.  These  mines,  worked  by  Morgan  Davis, 
on  land  belonging  to  Wm.  McGowan,  are  located  in  N.  W.  N.  £.  Sec. 
29,  T.  28,  R  30.  Only  60  pounds  in  all  have  been  taken  out  here — in 
email  pieces — the  largest  weighing  only  one  and  a  quarter  pound.  This 
was  found  associated  with  red  Clay  and  Chert,  occupying  a  fissure  in 
the  Limestone.  Mr.  Davis  has  blasted  considerably  in  the  Limestone, 
and  minute  specks  of  Lead  are  found  in  the  suture  {Stylolite)  joints 
of  the  rock.    Keokuk  fossils  occur  in  the  Limestone. 

RiCKER^s  Diggings, 

Examined  by  C.J.  Norwood.  Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  Sec. 
17,  T.  28,  R.  30,  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  Spring  River  and  Centre 
Oreek,  one  passing  through  18  feet  of  Red  Clay  and  Chert  inl 
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stone.  Another  was  annk  25  feet  throngh  Sand  and  Clay  Shalea  to 
Limestone.  The  Shale  contains  only  nodules  of  Iron  Fyritea,  on  which 
repose  Zinc  Blende  in  small  quantities. 

Brock's  Hofu, 

Examined  by  C.  J.  Norwood.  These  are  in  S.  W.  S.  E.  Sec.  7,  T.  27,  R. 
31.  Two  shafts  have  been  sunk,  one  of  them  21  feet  deep  through 
Red  Clay  and  Chert,  but  no  mineral  obtained.  The  other  shaft,  120 
feet  south-east,  is  46  feet  deep,  but  was  in  DO  condition  for  examination. 
The  miners  famished  the  following  section : 

No.  1.    28  feet  Red  Clay  Mid  Chert. 

No.  2.    ]  foot  soft,  white,  porous  Chert,  eometlmc:g  called  Cotton  Kock. 
Mo.  3.    2  feet  Red  Cla^. 

No.  4.    15  feet  gray,  coarse  Dolomltic  Limestone,  containing  much  Calclle  and 
gome  flesh-colored  Dolomite. 

About  200  pounds  of  Galena  have  been  taken  out  of  No.  3.  At 
the  bottom  the  Galena  seemed  to  enter  a  crevice  in  No.  4,  but  no 
heavier  deposits  were  found.  The  bottom  is  a  cherty  breccia  cemented 
by  Dolomite.  A  small  piece  of  heavy  Red  Limestone  was  picked  up 
from  among  the  thrown  oat  debris,  which  may  probably  contain  Oxide 
of  Lead. 

W.  B.  FLBMtNO'S  DiOGINOa, 

In  N.  W.  X.  E.  Sec.  6,  T.  27,R.31.  Several  shafts  have  been  sunk, 
passing  through  first  9  feet  of  Clay,  with  some  Chert  and  enteriog 
Limestone.    The  shafts  here  have  been  dag  27  feet,  obtaining  only  150 

nde  of  mineral  from  one  of  them,  but  none  in  the  otbera. 
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grained  Limestone,  the  latter  also  containing  angular  pieces  of  Chert. 
Some  Silicate  of  Zinc  is  also  found.  In  another  shaft,  40  feet  distant. 
Lead  was  found  at  15  feet  depth,  mixed  with  Gravel.  Another  shaft, 
"50  feet  in  depth,  near  Calvert's,  has  been  worked  for  many  years.  Be- 
fore the  war  50,000  pounds  of  mineral  were  raised,  and  during  the  war 
some  mining  was  done,  and  the  mineral  smelted  on  a  logheap,  covered 
isnth  Clay.  Sixty  feet  west  of  Calvert's,  a  shaft  was  sunk  60  feet  deep, 
"but  no  mineral  found.  Another  pit,  75  feet  south-east  of  Calvert's,  60 
feet  deep,  in  mostly  Red  Clay,  with  but  little  Chert,  and  some  Galena, 
at  35  feet  depth. 

MosKS  Jkwitt's  Shaft. 

Some  Chert  and  Limestone  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  crystals  of 
Galena  occur  disseminated  through  Tallow  Clay,  and  10  feet  above 
Ihe  bottom  large  cubes  occur  in  the  Clay.  In  cherty  Limestone  at  the 
l)ottom  are  also  large  cubes  of  Galena.  The  Chert  sometimes  forms 
-a  brecciated  mass,  with  Calcite,  Clay,  Galena  and  Silicate  of  Zinc. 

Smith's  Shaft, 

Thirty  feet  south  of  Jewitt's,  is  50  feet  deep.  A  good  deal  of  Lead 
was  obtained  at  about  15  feet  depth.  Bed  Clay  occurs  nearly  to  the 
'bottom.  During  the  winters  of  1872  and  1873  300,000  pounds  of  min- 
eral were  obtained  from  this  shaft  alone.  The  bottom  rock  is  close- 
grained  Dolomite,  containing  angular  pieces  of  Chert  and  disseminated 
cubes  of  Galena. 

Smith  a . 

Lead  has  been  obtained  here  from  the  top  down,  mingled  with 
Flint  and  Clay.  Near  the  bottom  occurs  a  hard  and  soft  Silicious 
Limestone,  containing  Galena.  A  side  drift  was  extended  for  20  feet 
and  another  shaft  sunk,  and  mineral  obtained  throughout,  and  in  pay- 
ing quautities.  Another  shaft,  75  feet  east,  and  50  feet  deep,  extends 
10  feet  below  the  Chert  beds.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  red  Limestone, 
•containing  Calcite.  A  little  Zinc  Blende  has  been  obtained.  In  drift- 
ing northward  to  another  shaft  for  16  feet,  8,000  pounds  of  mineral 
were  obtained.  In  a  pit  20  feet  south  of  Smith's,  at  15  feet  depth,  Sili- 
cate of  Zinc  was  obtained. 

John  Brown's  Shaft, 

In  a  pit  in  a  valley  a  half  mile  south,  Galena  was  obtained  at  18  feet 
depth,  from  a  gray  porous  Limestone.  A  little  Zinc  Blende  was  also 
found. 
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Ci.ow'b  Shaft. 


This  shaft  is  sitnated  on  the  edge  of  a  valley,  and  i's  30  feet  deep*- 
passing  through  a  loose  local  drift  of  Limestone,  Coal  Shale,  etc.,  to 
Limestone.  I  was  Informed  that  30,000  pounds  of  mineral  had  bean 
taken  out  in  one  week.  The  Limestone  is  a  coarse-grained  Dolomite, 
containing  innumerable  disseminated  particles  of  Asphaltum,  whicb 
give  it  a  dark  gray  appearance. 

Old  Duff's  asd  other  Diggings. 

These  mines  are  on  the  prairie,  about  half  way  from  Scotland  to- 
Joplin,  and  are  mostly  abandoned.  Occasionally  some  mining  has 
been  done.  On  H.  Taylor's  land,  in  Sec.  25,  T.  27,  B.  32,  are  about  1& 
shafts,  indicating  a  superficial  formation  of  red  Clay,  overlying  coarse 
bituminous  Limestone.  Some  mineral  has  been  obtained  here.  On 
Moffit's  and  Sargent's  land,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  in  Sec.  31,  S.  E.^ 
T.  28,  R.  32,  there  are  a  good  many  pits  and  a  few  recent  diggings.  Sili- 
cate of  Zinc  and  Qalena  have  been  found. 

Birch's  Mikes. 

LocaUon,  S.  W.  N.  W.,  Sec,  11,  T.  27,  R.  82.  These  mines,  we  may 
aay,  are  tributary  to  the  Grove  Creek,  being  in  sight.  They  occupy 
the  highest  part  of  the  prairie  and  the  shafts  are  sunk  on  level  ground, 
showing: 

No.  ].    1  foot  dark  Soil. 

No.  2.    ])  feet  yellow  Clay,  with  but  little  Gravel. 
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MiNKRSVILLB. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  mining  districts  of  Jasper,  and  is  located 
on  the  Memphis,  Carthage  and  North-western  Railroad^  being  the 
main  shipping  point  for  all  the  Jasper  county  mines.  The  rock  in  the 
shafts,  whether  Limestone,  Chert  or  Sandstone,  is  hard.  The  minerals 
obtained  are  Galena,  Zinc  blende  and  Carbonate  of  Zinc ;  some  of 
the  latter  apparently  recently  formed  in  minute  globules  on  brecci- 
ated  Chert,  containing  Zinc  blende — the  formation  having  taken  place 
since  the  Chert  was  quarried  out  of  the  shafts. 

Bitumen  is  found  in  massive  semiviscid  form  in  the  Limestone, 
and  associated  with  beautiful  crystals  of  Dogtooth  Spar. 

Stephens'  Mines. 

These  are  owned  by  Davis  &  Murphy,  and  are  located  in  W.  half 
N.  W.  Sec.  31,  T.  27,  K.  33,  on  slopes  of  a  hillside,  making  into  a  narrow 
valley,  tributary  to  Turkey  Creek.  The  formations  include  Clay  and 
loose  Chert  for  10  feet,  then  Chert  and  masses  of  Limestone,  contain- 
ing  Zinc  Blende  and  Lead.  None  of  the  shafts  were  deep  when  I  vis- 
ited the  place.  In  Neeley's  shaft,  21  feet  deep,  there  was  some  Chert 
associated  with  a  good  deal  of  decomposed  Dolomite  at  the  bottom. 
In  the  latter  quantities  of  Galena  were  being  taken  out.  Mr.  Neely 
reported  that  five  men  took  qut  a  little  less  than  6,000  pounds  of  Lead 
mineral  in  one  week. 

The  Zinc  Blende  assumes  the  form  and  color  of  beautiful  crystals, 
much  of  it  of  a  Garnet  color. 

Leadville. 

These  mines  are  two  miles  north-west  of  Joplin  and  extend  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  a  small  valley,  reaching  north  to  Tur- 
key Creek.  Geo.  Cavanaugh,  Dn£f  and  Reanden  worked  here  in  1851. 
Taylor  bought  them  in  1851  and  Orchard  mined  here  in  1852.  These 
old  shafts  still  continue  productive.  One  of  them  is  70  feet  deep,  in 
which  mineral  was  obtained  at  50  feet  and  below.  At  the  bottom  is 
solid  Limestone  with  lenticular  Chert  beds,  in  which  Galena  and  Zinc 
Blende  occur  in  horizontal  sheets,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

In  the  Horseshoe  Diggings  mineral  was  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities from  shafts  not  over  20  feet  deep.  A  little  higher  in  the  hill  a 
shaft  96  feet  deep  yielded  very  little  mineral.  Loose  Chert  was  taken 
from  the  upper  part.  The  lower  26  feet  includes  Limestone,  brecciated 
and  whitish  Calcite. 

In  Phillips'  shaft,  at  Leadville,  gray  Limestone  was  struck  at 
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feet  depth,  which  continued  for  20  feet  He  then  passed  a  20-incb 
band  of  Galena  and  Zinc  Blende  in  Obeit  to  a  soft  opening,  with  hard 
rock  below.  JBeaatiful  crystals  of  Zinc  Blende  and  Calcite  were  ob- 
tained at  these  mines,  the  Calcite  being  often  in  large,  Amber  colored 
-'  Dogtooth  "  forms. 

Limestone  crops  oat  below  the  town  in  bluffd  on  the  west  side  of 
Joplin  Creek,  for  aboat  60  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  Lone  Elm  Creek,  not  far  from  Tarkey  Creek,  for  25  or 
30  feet  up  the  bluff.  laByer's  shaft,  at  the  sonth-weat  corner  of  Jop- 
Hn,  occurs  a  solid  Dolomite,  So,  although  these  Limestones  extend 
at  intervale  high  in  the  hills,  excaTations  show  the  solid  beds  to  be 
wanting  ID  many  places  and  their  place  occupied  by  loose  Chert  or 
large  broken  masses  of  Dolomite  or  decomposed  Dolomite  or  red  Clay. 
The  Lead  is  to  be  found  in  these  broken  masses,  mostly  irregularly 
distributed.  Excavations  show  this  broken  mass  to  be  sometimes  as 
mach  as  40  feet  thick,  resting  against  a  solid  wall  of  Limestone,  a 
good  example  of  which  may  bo  seen  in  Keith's  shaft,  on  Porter's  land. 
The  driftiogs  here  extend  about  north  and  south  and  show  that  there 
is  a  north  and  south  concealed  line  of  bluff.  The  solid  rock  contains 
some  Galena  but  it  is  mostly  distributed  in  the  soft  mas?.    (SeeFig.S.) 

Excavations  in  Joplin  Valley  frequently  penetrate  a  blue)  shaly 
-Sandstone,  which  may  probably  belong, to  the  age  of  the  Coal  Mea- 
sures, but  it  is  evidently  a  drifted  deposit  We  also  bear  of  a  little 
Coal  being  sometimes  found,  but  these  deposits  are  also  mere  pockets. 
Just  west  of  Joplin,  I  examined  one  of  these,  showing  the  Coal  to  be 
of  irregular  form  of  deposit,  thinning  out  entirely  at  one  end.     The 
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Date. 


1871.  December... 

1872.  January 

February.... 

March 

ApriL 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September.., 
October ..... 
November  „ 
December .. 

1873.  January , 

February ..., 

March.. , 

April 

May- 

June.......... 

July 


Pounds. 


Rkmarks. 


4,150 

8,245 

10, 350 

63,402 

104,400 

98,000 

4S,000 

148,000 

101,000 

72,000 

118,000 

104,000 

89,5(0 

221,000 

256,000 

400,000 

355,000 

272,000 

176,000 

164,000 


Water  Interfered.... 


Very  dry.    The  mineral  had  to  be 
hauled  two  miles  to  be  washed. 


IRON    ORE. 

Small  pieces  of  brown  Hematite  are  occasionally  met  with,  but 
none  was  observed  in  quantity  sufficient  for  investment.  At  Mc- 
Daniel's,  two  miles  east  of  Carthage,  a  piece  measuring  one  foot  by 
six  inches  was  picked  up.  It  was  found  with  Ohert,  and  may  have 
originated  from  the  upper  Chert  beds  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Formation.  In  Sec.  34,  T.  29,  R.  30,  and  at  several  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, small  pieces  of  ore  are  occasionally  found,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  large  deposit. 

At  Mr.  Isaac  Schooler's,  in  N.  half  S.  £.  Sec.  28,  T.  29,  R.  30, 
Norwood  observed  loose  fragments  of  similar  ore  in  a  space  of 
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80  yards  in  citcnmference.     Its  geological  position  is  probably  th& 
eamo  as  that  of  the  other  places  jast  meatiooed, 

Oq  Mr.  Tower's  land,  in  N.  W.  Sec.  8,  T.  38,  R.  31,  a  pit  doK  dis- 
closed four  feet  of  heavy  Spar,  with  large  streaks  and  pockets  of 
brown  Hematite. 

COPPBBAS    WELL. 

At.  J.  S.  McOonnell's,  Sec.  32,  T.  3i),  R.  32.  is  a  well  of  strong 
mineral  water.  Mrs.  McUonnell  informed  Mr.  Norwood  that  if  the 
water  were  sweetened  a  little  it  would  make  excellent  pickles.  Thia 
proves  it  to  contain  snlphnric  acid.  The  well  was  13  feet  deep,  of 
which  the  upper  8^  leet  of  sandy  Shale  is  divided  from  the  lower  4 
feet  of  sandy  Shale  by  6  inches  of  Coal.  The  water  was  said  to  be 
good  when  the  well  was  first  dng,  but  after  using  it  a  year  and  a  half, 
it  became  suddenly  so  strongly  impregnated  with  snipharic  acid  that 
it  was  rendered  entirely  unfit  to  drink,  and  impossible  to  use  for 
washing. 

BUILDING    STONE. 

The  Limestones  found  on  most  of  the  streams  are  strong  enongh 
and  snfficiently  durable  for  all  building  purposes,  bat  are  too  often  too 
irregular  in  their  beds.  They  also  contain  too  mach  Ohert  to  recom- 
mend them  very  highly,  but  they  will  burn  into  excellent  lime. 

The  Sandstones  are  more  sought  after  for  bnildiag  purposes.  They 
may  be  fonnd  in  good  dimensions  and  in  large  qnantity.  Good  qaar- 
ries  can  be  opened  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  in  T.  30; 
Es.  32  and  33. 
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one  time  or  another.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Goal 
underlays  the  whole  area  laid  down  as  ^^  Goal  Measures."  For  there 
is  considerable  undulation  of  the  surface,  the  prairie  spreading  out  in 
long,  gentle  rolls  or  slopes,  with  sometimes  the  Lower  Garboniferous 
rocks  approaching  near  the  surface,  covered  by  only  a  few  feet  of  the 
-Goal  formation,  and  again  rising  in  high  mounds  and  ridges,  some  of 
them  attaining  a  hight  of  100  feet  above  the  general  plain.  About 
one-half  of  the  Goal  beds  occur  only  in  mounds  or  ridges,  and  the 
presence  of  the  others  in  the  low  land  is  governed  altogether  by  the 
regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  surface.  Without  a  topographical 
survey  having  been  made  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  designate  in 
this  report  at  just  what  points  Goal  may  or  may  not  be  reached.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  at  least  one  bed  of  Goal  is  co-extensive  with 
that  region  included  in  the  area  marked  as  Coal  Measures  on  the  map. 
And  this,  although  it  may  not  be  considered  of  commercial  import- 
•ance  is  still  valuable  as  a  fuel — taking  the  place  of  timber. 

The  thickest  Goal  is  18  inches,  while  the  thinnest  ranges  from  11  to 
14  inches.  When  capable  of  being  stripped  even  these  Goals  are 
profitable  in  some  parts  of  the  Goal  region. 

The  lowest  bed  is  that  seen  near  Medoc,  on  Little  North  Fork,  at 
Mr.  T.  G.  Arnot's  Goal  bank,  and  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  lowest 
bed  found  at  Gline's  mound,  in  Barton  county.  It  is  14  inches  thick 
and  covered  by  five  and  a  half  feet  of  blue,  sandy,  semi-bituminous 
Shale,  with  Sandstone  still  above.  The  Goal  is  made  up  of  alternations 
of  doll  and  shiny  black  layers.  At  the  top  there  is  considerable 
Pyrites,  but  towards  the  bottom  the  Goal  is  of  good  quality.  A  short 
distance  down  the  creek  Lower  Garboniferous  Limestone  is  found, 
occupying  a  topographioal  position  above  the  Goal,  the  latter  seem- 
ing to  have  been  brought  down  by  a  fault.  This  is  the  more  probable 
as  the  Goal  lies  pretty  horizontally  in  the  creek  bed,  while  at  Medoc, 
where  the  Limestone  was  observed,  we  find  some  2&}  feet  of  Lower 
-Carboniferous  rocks  rising  above  the  creek. 

Near  Mr.  Arnots,  another  Goal  was  found  occupying  a  position 
about  ten  feet  above  that  Goal  seen  at  his  bank.  The  bed  is  fifteen 
inches  thick.  At  the  outcrop  it  is  rotton,  and  of  course  we  can  not 
fjudge  of  its  quality.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  new  discovery.  It  is 
capped  by  one  foot  of  conglomerate,  while  above  that  four  feet  of 
hard  gray  Sandstone  is  seen. 

At  Mr.  McGonnel's,  in  S.  half  N.  W.  Sec.  32,  T.  30,  R.  32,  a  Goal 
bed  is  found  occupying  a  position  above  Arnot's,  and  is  probably 
•equivalent  to  the  Third  Goal  from  the  top  at  Gline's  mound. 
ilcC's  Coal  is  11  to  12  inches  thick,  at  one  place  covered  by  ^. 
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light  bine  sandy  Shale,  and  at  another  by  two  feet  of  local  Drift  and 
Boil,  the  Drift  being  composed  of  small  frngments  of  Carbonate  of 
Iron  and  Sandstone.  Below  the  Coal  is  seen  an  ochreons  bine  Clay 
Shale.  The  same  bed  is  worked  by  Mr.  Thos.  Smith  jast  south  of  Mr. 
McConnell's,  in  S.  £.  S.  W.  Sec.  32,  T.  30,  B.  32,  and  is  said  to  be  18- 
inches  thick.  North  and  aortb-west  of  Mr.  McConnel's,  Sandstone 
is  found  on  a  mound,  being  about  40  feet  above  Smith's  Coal. 

On  Daval  Creek,  7  to  14  feet  of  semi-bituminoas  Shale  was  ob- 
aerred  occupying  a  position  below  the  Coal.  This  Shale  is  above  the 
Medoc  Coal,  and  the  Shale  overlying;  the  Medoc  Coal  may  be  apart 
of  this.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  no  proof,  and  it  is  doubtful ;  it 
(the  Medoc  Shale)  may  be  considerably  lower. 

The  following  is  a  general  section  of  rocks  in  sections  28, 29  and> 
82,1.30,  K.  33: 

Skction  a. 
No.  1.    'i  feet  buffaad  frer  mlcac^ouB  BaDdstonr. 
No.  2.    20  feet  slope ;  moBtly  Sandstone. 
No.  8.    6  feet  sandy  Sbftle. 
No.  4.    12  to  18  inches  Coal. 
No.  5.    7  to  14  feet  seml-bltuminous  Shale  to  bed  ot  Duval  Creek. 

In  Sec.  24  (?),  T.  30,  K.  32,  Coal  which  may  be  referred  to  the  top 
bed  at  Cline'a  mound,  in  Barton  county,  is  foand.  At  this  place  we 
find  five  feet  of  bufi'to  brown  micaceous,  generally  soft,  coarse  Sand- 
stone overlying  the  Coal  with  ten  inched  of  conglomerate,  composed 
mostly  of  intercalateii  fragments  of  Ironstone.  This  is  seen  on  a 
mound,  rising  72  feet  above  the  prairie  level. 

At  Boand  Mound,  in  N.  E.  quarter  Sec.  17,  T.  30.  R.  31,  the  same 
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No.    8.    12  inches  blue  and  semi-bituminous  Shale. 

No.    9.    11  inches  Coal. 

No.  10.    50  feet  slope  to  prairie  level. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  and  with  data  obtained  atCline'^ 
Mound,  we  are  enabled  to  construct  the  following  approximate  ver^ 
tical  section  of  the  Coals : 

No.    1.    55  feet  slope,  lower  part  covered  with  fragments  of  curiously  ripple* 

marked  Sandstone.    This  is  from  a  high  mound. 

No.    2.    8}  feet  Sandstone. 

No.    3.    10  inches  Conglomerate,  not  always  present. 

No.    4.    16  inches  good  Coal.    Found  on  Mounds.    (Equal  to  Upper  Lamar  Coal.. 
No.    5.    4  feet  potter's  Clay. 

No.    6.  15  to  20  feet,  Rocks  covered. 

No.    7.  5  feet  sandy  Shale. 

No.    8.  12  to  18  inches  Coal.    Found  on  mounds  and  ridges.     (Equal  to  Middle 

Lamar  Coal.) 

No.    9.  2  feet  hlue  Shale. 

No.  10.  14  feet  semi-bituminous  Shale. 

No.  11.  5  feet  Sandstone. 

No.  12.  4  leet.  Bocks  covered. 

No.  13.  2}  feet  Sandstone. 

No.  14.  5}  feet  sandy,  semi-bituminous  Shale. 

No.  15.  14  inches  Coal.    (Equal  toCline's  Coat.) 

No.  16.  25  feet  slope  (about  this  distance). 

No.  17.  Sub-Carboniferous  Limestone. 

The  foregoing  is  not  given  as  being  an  exactly  correct  section,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  view  of  all  the  Kocks.  The  prairie  is  con- 
tinually changing  its  level,  with  long,  gentle  slopes ;  and  as  there 
were  no  means  to  get  the  topography  of  the  country,  we  could  not 
use  that  as  a  basis  for  referring  heights.  However,  we  believe  the 
section  to  be  very  near,  if  not  quite  correct. 

In  W.  half  lot  2,  Sec.  2,  T.  29,  R.  31,  Mr.  James  Goff  has  opened  a 
Coal  bank. 

The  Coal  occurs  in  a  basin  formed  in  Archimedes  (Keokuk} 
Limestone.  The  bed  averages  about  18  inches  in  thickness,  and 
its  greatest  extent  is  N.  N.  £.  The  course  of  the  exposed  face  of 
the  bed  is  S.  £.  and  S.  W.  At  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  bank,  Lower  Car- 
boniferous Chert  is  found  covering  the  surface^  fifteen  feet  above  the- 
topographical  position  of  the  Coal,  which  dips  20  deg.  N.,  20  deg.  W. 

At  the  north-west  end  Archimedes  Limestone  is  exposed,  ocenpy* 
ing  a  position  five  feet  above  the  Coal,  which  it  cuts  oS.    The 
this  end  dips  10  deg.  S.,  55  deg.  E.    The  surface  toward  the  no: 
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is  pretty  level,  and  is  from  7  t,o  10  feet  above  the  Coal.  Toward  the 
north-west,  BOQth-west  and  eoath-eafit,  the  Coal  extends  for  a  short 
distance  only,  being  cat  off  by  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestooe,  wbich 
ie,  we  may  say,  the  surface  Rock.  Toward  the  norLh-east)  however, 
the  Coal  may  hold  ontfor  several  years.  From  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, its  exact  limit  in  that  direction  can  only  be  told  by  sinking  shafts. 
It  was  supposed  by  many  that  the  Coal  would  be  foand  under  the 
Limestone  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  bank,  and  that  it  would  be 
thicker  and  of  better  quality.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  it  is 
known  that  no  Coal  occurs  under  that  series  of  Limestones,  (in  the 
United  States,)  of  which  the  one  in  question  is  a  member.  Kven  if 
this  Limestone  belonged  to  the  Coal  Measures,  the  strong  dip  of  the 
■Coal  would  show  that  it  will  not  be  foand  under  this  particular  one. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BARTON  COUNTY. 

BT  e.  C.  BROADHEAD. 


This  county  embraces  an  area  of  580  square  miles,  including  about 
125  of  timber,  which  is  mostly  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  streams. 

Timber  is  very  scarce  in  the  western  portions  of  the  county. 

The  general  surface  of  the  county  is  gently  undulsfting  or  rolling, 
or  occasionally  relieved,  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  ten  miles,  by  a 
mound  gently  rising  above  the  undulating  plains  to  a  hight  of  from 
70  to  140  feet,  but  not  often  more  than  100  feet,  and  often  much  less. 

The  bluffs  along  the  streams  are  not  often  over  50  feet  high.  The 
most  broken  part  of  the  county  is  that  lying  east  of  Horse  Creek,  in 
the  north-east  part  of  the  county. 

STREAMS. 

None  of  the  streams  are  rapid,  nor  are  all  of  them  constantly  run- 
ning; but,  from  the  fact  of  their  flowing  through  and  over  Sandstone, 
the  water  is  not  muddy,  and  is  even  at  times  very  clear.  The  princi- 
pal  streams  are  *  North  Fork  of  Spring  Kiver,  sometimes  called 
Muddy;  Little  North  Fork;  Dry  Wood  and  Little  Dry  Wood,  and 
Horse  Creek.  The  central  portion  of  the  county  appears  to  occupy 
the  position  of  a  main  water  shed.  From  this  the  Dry  Woods  flow 
north  and  north-west,  and  the  branches  of  Spring  River  southward. 
The  streams  flowing  north  toward  the  Osage,  those  on  the  south  to 
Spring  River  and  thence  to  the  Arkansas.  The  North  Fork,  en] 
the  county  in  the  South-east,  is  arrested  by  a  barrier  of 
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booiferoas  rocks,  and  flows  away  to  the  Mottb-west,  skirting  the  line 
of  the  Goal  Measures  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  until  it  al- 
mOBt  reaches  the  center  of  the  county,  where,  no  longer  impeded,  it 
carves  around  south-west  and  southwardly,  still  keeping  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  formations  on  its  left  bank,  and  leaves  the  county  with 
a  slight  dash  across  a  low  exposure  of  these  rocks. 

Where  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  appear,  we  find  good 
springs  ;  for  instance,  near  Dublin  and  in  Sees.  25  and  30  of  T.  32  Bs. 
29  and  30.  There  are  some  wells  of  good  water  in  the  county,  but 
many  of  them,  when  they  extend  into  the  lower  Shales  of  the  Coal 
Measures,  are  of  a  disagreeable  taste,  either  impregnated  with  Alum 
or  Sulphate  of  Iron.  In  Lamar  are  several  lasting  springs  of  good 
water.  Mr.  Ward,  in  Sec.  33,  T.  31,  R.  30,  has  a  well  of  excellent  qoal- 
ity.  The  well  is  52  feet  deep,  and  has  a  general  supply  of  about  30 
feet  of  water,  which  mainly  Sows  from  a  source  30  feet  helow  the  sur- 
face. The  formation,  passed  through  in  boring  this  well,  was  mostly 
Sandstone,  and  two  days  were  occupied  in  boring  the  well,  at  a  cost 
of  $1.00  per  foot.  Mr.  Burr,  three  miles  west  of  Lamar,  bored  a  well 
75  feet  deep  through  Sandstone  and  Sandy  Shales,  at  a  cost  of  $1.50 
per  foot. 

The  streams,  near  their  origin  in  the  prairies,  occupy  a  geutly  de- 
pressed  valley  /or  some  distance,  with  occasional  deep  and  wide  pools 
with  steep  margins  and  fall  of  water-plants,  which  look  very  beauti- 
ful in  the  flowering  season.  Among  these  I  might  name  NympKaia 
odorata,  Braaenia  petlaia,  Nuphar  advena. 

When  the  streams  enter  the  timber  their  margins  are  fringed  by 
Birch,  Sycamore,  Kim,  Oak  and  Willow. 

The  firat  signs  of  a  growth  of  tir 
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LOWER  CARBONIFEROUS. 

This  system  includes  the  Keokuk  Limestone  and  overlying  Chert 
beds,  which  present  types  of  both  the  St.  Louis  and  Chester  Groups. 
These  formations  show  an  exposed  surface  of  77  square  miles  in  the 
•county. 

KEOKUK    GROUP. 

This  formation  consists  generally  of  a  bluish  gray  or  dark  gray 
Limestone,  gener$illy  Bituminous;  the  Bitumen  being  often  found  fill- 
ing minute  cavities  in  the  rock.  The  Limestone  is  often  in  thick,  even 
layers,  is  always  coarse-grained  and  contains  numerous  fragments  of 
Crinoid  stems.     The  other  fossils  observed  were  ;     Aotinocrinua 

Oouldi  (?),  Zaphrentis ,  Pr.  punctatu8,  Pr.  semireticulatus^  Sp. 

pseudolineattMj  Hemipronitea  crenutria^  PlcUyceraa ,  Philipsia 

.    The  greatest  observed  thickness  of  these  beds  at  one  place  was 

25  feet.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  about  75  or  80  feet  thick  in  Gol- 
den Grove.  I  say  so,  because  this  Limestone  was  thrown  out  of  a 
well  on  high  ground  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  grove,  and  one 
mile  north  Limestone  of  .a  similar  age  appears  in  the  bed  of  a  branch 
at  about  75  feet  lower  down.  They  are  also  seen  on  Coon  Creek  and 
on  North  Fork«  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

CHERT    BEDS. 

Above  the  Limestones  are  seen  loose,  irregular  masses  of  Chert 
strewn  over  the  surface,  but  in  no  place  appearing  in  a  solid  cemented 
bed.    The  fossils  most  abundantly  observed  were :    Bryozoa ;  hut  Za- 

phrentia ^Orthis  duhia^  Productua  meaialia^P.  semiretioula- 

tu8^  Hemipronitea  creniatria^  Pentremitea  conoideua,  and  Oranatocri- 
nua  granuloaua  were  also  found. 

The  Chert  on  North  Fork,  near  Dublin,  abounds  in  Retzia  Ver- 
neuilana  and  Spirifer  fipinoaua^  indicating  a  Chester  type. 

OLD   DIGGINGS. 

In  Golden  Grove,  in  Sees.  4,  8,  9  and  16,  are  [many  ruins  of  former 
shafts,  most  of  them  now  nearly  filled  up.  These  old  shafts  are  reported 
to  have  been  here  before  the  Government  Surveys  or  first  settlements 
were  made.  Some  years  ago  a  Mr.  Little  explored  an  old  pit  and  it  is 
«aid  that  he  found  an  iron  pan  and  part  of  an  old  pick  handle.  Others 
have  made  examinations  and  find  the  Chert  beds  including  the  over- 
lying  loose  Chert  to  be  22  feet  in  thickness,  reaching  a  DolomiticLlme^ 
«tone.    One  shaft  recently  cleared,  which  I  examined  disclosed: 
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1.    e  Feet  looee  Chert  and  red  Ola;. 

3.    16  feel  reguUr  bat  rough  Chert  lajen. 

3.    Dark  sshHagDetian  Limestone. 

An  examiDRtion  around  tDd  in  these  places  did  not  show  the  pres- 
ence of  an^  kind  of  mineral. 

A  recent  well  at  the  hill-top  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  in  S.  E.  S. 
£.  Sec.  17,  T.  31,  R  29,  gives  the  followingsectioa: 

1.    afeetredClaj-andGraveL 
3.    7  feet  red  Claj. 

3.  7  feet  masses  of  Limestooe  and  Clar. 

4.  10  feet  Solid  LlmeBtooe,  coarse  and  flne  dark  grayish  bltie  aad  bitumlDous,  thft 

Bitumen  sometimes  appearing  in  drops. 

Zinc  Blende  and  Iron  Pyrites  are  also  found  in  small  quantities. 
COAL  MEASURES. 

Barton  county  is  underlaid  by  abont  503  square  miles  of  Ooal 
Measures,  including,  vith  the  mounda,  a  total  aggregate  thickneas  of 
about  300  feet.  Without  the  mounds  we  have  aboat  190  feet.  These- 
beds  are  referable  to  the  Lover  Coal  Measures  au  heretofore  interpre- 
ted in  Missouri  Geology,  but  nearly  150  feet  belong  to  Measures  which 
lie  below  the  formations  known  as  Lower  Measures.  These  lower  bedr 
include  Sandstones,  8ha1y  beds  and  about  4  seams  ofOoal.  The  Sand- 
stones dilTer  in  character  from  any  of  those  of  North  Missouri.  The 
farthest  point  north  where  similar  Sandstones  are  seen  is  near  Browns- 
ville, Saline  county.  Being  well  developed  on  Clear  Creek,  Vernon, 
connty,  we  have  in  speaking  of  them  applied  the  term  Clear  Creek 
Sandstone  to  the  upper  member.    The  other  Sandstones  below,  are- 
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On  North  Fork,  three  miles  North-east  of  Lamar,  it  occur^ia^  feet 
beds.  Fragments  of  Sigillaria^  Lepidodenron  anJ  Calamiiea  '^ere 
occasionally  found. 

At  the  base  of  the  Goal  Measures  we  find  about  16  to  20  fedt  of 
blue  sandy  Shales  which  are  often  pyritiferous  and  sometimes  alumP 
nous. 

Section  of  Strata  below  Fort  Scott  Series. 


s 
S 


Thickness. 


Total 
Thickness. 


Description  of  Material. 


40 

8968  feet 


38 

87 

86 
35 

34 
33 
32 
31 


1  foot  G  ioches 

1  foot  6  inches 

6  inches 


1  foot. 


5  inches 

10  inches 

8  inches 


3  feet. 


20 
19 


30  2  feet   C  inches 

29  2€eet   6  inches 

28  6  inches 

27  1  foot 

26  34  feet 

25  18  Inches 

24il5  feet 

23  1  foot 

22  6  feet 
21  8  feet 


306  feet   4  inches 

248  feet   4  inchef 

241  feet  10  inches 

240  feet  4  inches 
289  feet  10  inches 

238  feet  5  inches 
288  feet  5  inches 
237  feet  7  inches 
286  feet  11  inches 
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6  inches 
16  to  18  inches 


233  feet  11  inches 
281  feet  5  inches 
228  feet  11  inches 
228  feet  5  inches 
227  feet  5  inches 
193  feet  5  inches 
191  feet  11  inches 
176  feet  11  inches 
175  feet  11  inches 
169  feet  11  inches 

161  feet  11  inches 
171  feet  5  inches 


Rough  mottled  Limestone. 

Includes  Shales,  a  few  Limestone  beds  and 
probably  a  few  Sandstones. 

Even  bedded  jointed  bituminous  and  very 
hard,  deep  blue  Limestone. 

Calcareous,  bituminous  and  fos  iiliferous 
Inhales. 

Hard  black  Slate. 

Blue  fossiliferous  Shales  containing  Pro- 
ductus  semiretieulatus. 

Bed  of  Shaly  concretionary  Limestone. 

Shelly  bituminous  Shales. 

Bed  of  dark  concretionary  Limestone. 

Bituminous  Shales  with  large  bituminous 
Limestone  concretions  and  round  Shaly 
pyritiferous  concretions. 


1 


p 

OB 


22. 

o 

00 

8 


» 


Drab  ochrey  Shales. 

Bituminous  Shales  with  small  concretions. 

Brown  ochrey  Shales. 

Coal. 

Slope  with  a  thin  layer  of  Coal. 

Coal. 

Slope. 

Red  Limestone. 

Slope  Including  beds  of  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

Bituminous  Shales  with  Septaria  and  a  calcareous 
layer  with  fossils. 

Hard  slaty  Coal. 
Coal. 
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SeeUon  of  Strata  Btlow  Fort  Seott  Seriea~C<mlinued. 


1 

-.Thicksksm. 

Total 
Thickskss. 

Description. 

minoii!!. 

::-^, 

3  feet „ 

149  feet 

M  feet _ 

98  feet. - 

16 
14 

1  foot _ 

11  Inches 
15  feet _ 

Conglomerate  and  Iron  ore. 

Coai  (B  to  13  Inches)  (Upper  Lamar.) 

81  fcetn  inches 

Clay— upper  4  feet  l»  light  drab,  the  lower  is  blue- 

10 

g 

8 

7 

1  foot — ... 

18  feet. - 

e  feet  G  Iiicbes 
10  inches 

7a  reecillncbev 
74  feet  1 1  inches 
50  feeCll  inches 

54  feet  5  Inches 
M  feet  7  inches 
18  feet  7  inches 
17  ft-et  1  inch.- 
16  feet „ 

Coal. 

SundstoDC. 

Senii-hitii  nil  nous  Slinleis  not  nlwaya  present. 

Coal. 

G 
i 

1  foot  6  !nobes 
1  loot     1  Incl 
18  feet 

3liaie. 

Ooa!,  lowest  at  Clines'. 

Blue  Shales  containing  Alum  Hml  Sulphur. 

^H 
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The  following  Section  includes  some  of  the  lowest  Coal  Measure 
rocks  in  the  county : 

Seciion  of  Clinc's  Mound—S.  W,  See.  S4j  T.  SI,  R,  SI. 

No.    1.  18  inchett  Shales  and  Sandstone. 

No.    2.  8  to  10  Inches  Rotten  Coal. 

No.    3.  6  feet  6  inches  Clay. 

No.    4.  8  to  10  inches  Crumbling  Coal. 

No.    5.  4  feet  blue  Fire-Clay. 

No.    6.  8  feet  Shaly  Slope — Sandstone  at  the  top. 

No.    7.  1  foot  blue  Shales. 

No.    8.  Band  of  yellow  Ochre. 

No.    9.  2  feet  6  inches  blue  Shales. 

No.  10.  2  inches  concretionary  band  of  Ironstone,  breaking  with  smooth  Joints 

into  blocks  which  are  generally  hollow. 

No.  11.  1  foot  6  inches  dark  Semi-bituminous  Slate. 

No.  12.  7  to  10  inches  Coal. 

No.  13.  35  feet  Slope,  containing  Sandstone. 

No.  14.  12  to  18  inches  light  and  dark-blue  Shales. 

No.  15.  12  to  13  inches  Coal. 

S^ion  on  Little  North  Fork  at  the  South  County  Line.. 

This  illustrates  the  Geological  structure  of  the  neighborhood  as 
follows: 

No.  1.  28  feet  Slope,  with  outcrops  of  Sandstone. 

No.  2.  5  feet  Sandstone. 

No.  3.  7  feet  slope  30  deg.,  a  thin  Coal  seam  is  probably  concealed. 

No.  4.  12  feet  Shales. 

No.  5.  G  inches  blue  Shaly  Limestone. 

No.  6.  7  inches  Coal. 

No.  7.  16  feet  blue  sandy  Shales. 

No.  8.  13  inches  Coal  in  creek. 

The  neighboring  hills  are  about  10  feet  higher,  and  capped  with 
tumbling  Sandstone. 

Section  one  mile  west  of  Lamar. 

This  includes  a  portion  of  our  Section  at  Cline's  Mound,  as  follows : 

No.    1.    10  feet  Slope. 

No.    2.    9  feet  Sandstone  in  flag-like  masses. 

No.    3.    6  feet  Sandstone,  in  4  and  8  inch  layers. 

No.    4.    1  foot  Conglomerate  of  Sandstone,  Ochre  and  nodules  of  Carbonate  Of 

Iron. 
No.    5.    10  inches  Coal. 


\ 
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No.    6.    7  feet  C  inches  Slope,  wltb  some  Sandstone. 

No.    7.    4  feet  light  colored  Clar  Sboles. 

No.    S.    1  foot  4  Inches  deep-blae  Clay  Shales. 

No.    9.    13  inches  Coal. 

No.  10.    8  feet  e  Inches  Slope. 

No.  II.    7  feet  6  inches  thin  and  even  layers,  gray  Sandatone,  with  some  Shaly . 

layers  containing  Ltpidodtndron. 
No.  12.    18}  Inches  Coal. 

Two  milee  west  of  tbia,  on  high  ground  id  Sec,  28,  Mr.  Bnrr  dug  a 
well  75  feet  deep,  passing  through  1  feet  of  soil  and  jointed  Cl&y  to 
Clay-Shale,  which  extended  to  30  feet,  at  which  depth  I  foot  of  hard 
rock  was  perforated,  from  which  bituminous  Sandstone  extended  to 
the  bottom.    No  Coal  was  reported. 

The  highest  rocks  in  the  county  appear  in  the  north-west,  capping 
the  mounds  and  belong  to  the  age  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Middle 
Coal  Measures  and  below  the  Fort  Scott  Group.  As  much  as  50  feet 
of  very  bituminous  Sandstone  of  the  Lower  Goal  Measures  crops  out 
on  Drjwood  and  its  varions  branches  in  the  neighborhood,  including 
2  thin  Coal  seams.  Just  a  little  ways  above  the  Sandstone  we  find  3 
feet  of  good  Coal  capped  by  Shales  and  concretionary  Ironstone 
bands.  This  Coal  is  140  feet  below  the  top  of  Blue  Mound.  On  the 
mound,  10  feet  below  the  top,  there  was  a  peculiar  sandy  textured 
Limestone  (No.  37.)  A  little  below  the  latter  are  many  fragments  and 
some  stumps  of  Coniferout  wood,  measuring  as  much  as  3  and  4^  feet 
across  the  sarface.  These  stumps  I  regard  as  of  the  same  Geological 
age  as  those  found  one  mile  east  of  Pleasant  Gap,  Bates  county. 

Sution  on  Round  Mound  in  See.  16,  T.  3S,  A.  SI— By  C.  J.  Noneood. 
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No,  10.    16  feet  Slope,  with  yellow  Ochre  at  the  lower  part. 

No.  11.  1  foot  dark,  ash  shelly  Limestone,  containiQi;  Produetua  murieatuaj  P. 
Fraitenianua  and  Hemipronitea  craaausy  and  al»oandlng  in  ChonHea 
meaoloba. 

No.  12.    10  feet  Slope. 

Ko.  13.  1  foot  hard-blue,  bituminous  Limestone,  breaking  rhomboidally  and  con- 
taining Spirifer  plano-eonvexua^  and  Entolium  aviculatam,  Crinoid 
stems  and  Bryozoa^  (No.  88  of  Qen.  Sec.) 

No.  14.    40  feet  Slope  to  level  prairie. 

Coal  5  iaches  thick  has  been  obtained  m  a  neighboring  well, 
which  would  place  it  about  50  feet  below  No.  13  of  the  above  Section. 
On  top  'bf  the  mound  a  few  masses  of  Limestone  were  seen  contain- 
ing Chaetetes  milleporaceus,  Fusulina  cylindrica  and  Zaphrentis. 

Section  on  Weat  Fork  of  Big  Dry  woody  in  S.  W.  Sec,  SI,  T.  M,  R,  SS  —By  C  J".  Norwood. 

No.  1.  12  feet  Slope. 

No.  2.  13  feet  Sandstone. 

No.  3.  3  feet  6  inches  blue  Clay  Shales ;  bituminous  Limestone  at  the  bottom. 

No.  4.  1  foot  blue  Shaly  Limestone  with  fossils,  including  Productua  Pratie^ 

nianua,  Pr.  muricatua,  Hemiproniiea  craaaua  and  Chonetea  meaoloba. 

No.  5.  10  feet  6  inches  Sandstone  and  Shales. 

No.  6.  5  feet  Slope. 

No.  7.  2  feet  shaly  micaceous  Sandstone. 

No.  8.  10  feet  Slope. 

No.  9.  13  feet  6  inches  Sandstone  and  Shales. 

No.  10.  18  feet  Slope,  to  water  in  the  creek. 

On  Mr.  Boyd's  land  a  well  was  penetrated  in  search  of  oil  to  a 
epth  of  130  ieet,  passing  through  Sandstone  and  Shale  beds.  The 
^pper  bedf  Mr.  Norwood  thinks,  is  the  equivalent  to  No.  9  of  his  Sec- 
"Won  just  quoted. 

The  top  of  the  mound  in  Sec.  27,  is  about  50  feet  above  No.  1  of 
^his  Section,  and  is  capped  with  5  feet  of  Sandstone. 

Goal,  18  inches  thick,  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Oroghan  in  a  well 
nearly  at  a  vertical  distance  of  6d  feet  from  the  top  of  the  mound. 

The  following  includes  the  formation  of  Cherry  Mound  : 

Section  at  Cherry  Mound. 

No.  1.  5  feet  blue  Shales. 

No.  2.  Yellow  ochrey  band. 

No.  8.  1  foot  6  inches  Limestone,  weathers  red  and  brown-ochrey. 

No.  4.  8  feet  blue  Shales. 

No.  5.  2  inches  Coal. 

No.  6.  1  foot  blue  Clay  with  Stigmaria, 

No.  7.  2  inches  Coal. 

No.  8.  8  feet  Fire-clay. 
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This  mound  presents  an  intereBting  appearance  on  the  eutnmit.  A 
circalar  basin  has  been  worn  out  by  the  action  of  the  elementB,  leav- 
ing a  5  feet  bank  of  Shales  in  the  center,  and  just  at  the  oater  mar 
gin  ot  the  mound  there  is  an  elevated  rim  extending  nearly  aroand  it, 
between  which  and  the  central  small  mound  is  the  excavation  of  5- 
feet  depth.  This  peculiar  appearance  has  given  rise  to  curious  spec- 
ulations. Many  persons  thinking  they  see  evidences  of  ancient  min- 
ing, when  a  few  minutes  close  observation  and  thought  will  at  once 
show  that  these  appearances  can  all  be  traced  to  natural  causes. 
Cherry  Mound  is  TO  feet  above  the  neighboring  plains,  and  about  80 
feet  above  the  Coal  of  Mr.  Johnson,  about  1  mile  N.  K. 


ECONOMICAL    GEOLOGY. 

Of  503  square  miles  of  Coal  Measures  in  this  connty,  there  are 
about  480  underlaid  by  an  aggregate  of  4  feet  of  good  Coal.  With 
this  is  included  a  strip  of  31  square  miles  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  underlaid  by  6^  to  7  feet  of  Coal.  We  will  then  have  under 
31  square  miles  the  amount  of  224,699,904  tons  of  Coal,  and  nnder  449 
square  miles  the  amount  of  2,002,784,256  tons,  or  a  total  of  2,227,484,- 
160  tons.  Allowing  for  a  waste  of  one-third  in  mining,  we  still  have 
1,484,989,440  tons  of  available  Coal  in  the  county — sufficient  for  all 
county  purposes  during  the  life  of  the  present  generation,  besides 
allowing  for  a  large  export. 

As  yet  there  has  been  but  little  mining  of  Coal  in  this  county- 
Tfae  home  market  is  very  limited,  and  facilities  for  transportation  are 
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Water 1.64 

Volatile 33.79 

Fixed  Carbon 60.21 

Ash^ 14.46 

Color  of  ash,  gray;  rather  a  large  per  cent. 

Salphar  was  rather  high,  being 5.588  per  cent. 

The  seams  at  the  upper  part  of  the  moand  have  also  been  worked 
at  intervals,  bat  are  too  thin  for  profitable  working. 

In  Sees.  28  and  31  of  the  same  township,  an  8-inch  seam  is  some- 
times worked,  which  is  probably  referable  to  that  just  named.  (No, 
14  of  County  Section.) 

In  Sees.  6  and  7,  T.  30,  R.  31,  a  15  to  18-inch  seam  is  worked  at  the 
surface,  on  an  open  prairie,  at  several  places.  It  here  crops  out  in 
the  edge  of  a  ravine.  On  N.  B.  Wood's  land,  in  Sec.  7,  it  is  capped  by 
thin  layers  of  blue  and  bluish  gray,  fine-grained  Sandstone.  At  Quil- 
lan's  diggings,  in  the  N.  W.  Sec.  5;  the  cap-rock  consists  of  one  foot  of 
blue  and  semi-bituminous  Shales.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  north- 
west of  this,  on  Anderson's  land,  it  is  capped  by  light  blue  Shales,  and 
5  feet  above  there  is  a  hard  Sandstone.  The  Coal  from  these  various 
places  is  mostly  hauled  to  Lamar. 

At  Jno.  Hubbard's,  in  N.  W.  Sec.  11,  T.  30,  R.  32,  is  an  8-inch  Coal 
seam,  probably  equivalent  to  No.  14  of  our  County  Section.  Sand- 
stone 21  feet  thick  lies  13  feet  above  it. 

In  S.  £.  Sec.  7,  T.  30,  R.  32,  is  an  outcrop  of  Coal  probably  equiva- 
lent to  the  last,  but  only  5|  inches  thick.  It  has  thin  layers  of  Sand- 
stone immediately  resting  on  it,  with  an  irregular,  cellular  Ochre  bed 
sometimes  as  the  cap-rock.  This  Coal  I  regard  as  the  equivalent  of 
Hubbard's,  of  one  of  the  upper  seams  at  Cline's  and  the  top  Coal  at 
Lamar,  or  No.  14  of  our  General  County  Section.  There  has  been 
considerable  mining  for  it,  but  on  account  of  its  inferior  thickness 
and  close  approximation  to  the  overlying  Sandstone,  I  imagine  that 
the  mining  has  been  without  profit.  Its  place  is  No.  3  of  the  Section 
on  North  Fork,  at  south  county  line. 

On  George  W.  Evans'  land,  in  N.  half  N.  W.  Sec.  22,  T.  31,  R.  31, 
Goal  No.  4  of  our  Section  appears  in  the  edge  of  a  prairie  branch.  It 
is  one  foot  thick,  of  good  quality,  but  the  water  in  the  branch  is  a 
serious  impediment  to  mining  operations.  The  owners  might  do  well 
to  sink  shafts  a  little  way  down  on  higher  ground.  The  Coal  would 
be  reached  at  the  same  level,  and  there  might  be  a  little  water  some- 
times in  the  way,  but  there  would  be  no  danger  of  being  overflowed 
as  there  is  at  present.  From  this  place  the  ground  rises  very  gently 
back  and  the  hills  are  low.     Each  of  the  three  seams  in  the  bl 
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west  of  Lamar  has  been  worked  at  various  times.  Tbe  Coal  seems  to 
be  of  a  good  qaality  and  certainly  underlies  the  conotry  north  and 
west.    The  lower  beds  may  underlie  Lamar. 


Seetum  at  TVaeg'a, 


1  y.   W.  y.  E.  Sec.  Si.   T.  Si,  R.  i 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

-No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

GO  Tect  Sandstone. 

3  to  6  Inches  Goal.    Seen  as  a  rotten,  smutty  streak  at  "Trace's  Bank," 
but  up  stream  i'  forms  a  solid  Coal  seam,  (No.  14  of  General  Section.) 
3  Inches  oohrey  Clay.  * 

3  feet  3  iacbes  (Iov&«olored  Fire  Clay,  with  Stigmaria, 
9  iDcbes  good  bed  of  Ochre. 
I  foot  blue,  olive  and  ocbrey  Cluy. 
3  feet  blue  Clay. 
14  inches  good  Coal,  (No.  10  of  Oeoeral  Section.) 

This  Goal  is  worked  at  many  places  for  li^  miles  ap  the  branch 
-east,  rising  gently  eastward. 

Mr.  Ward,  on  a  neigboring  hill,  bored  52  )!ieet,  mostly  through  hard 
Sandstone,  without  any  Coal.  Near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  30  feet 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  well,  he  struck  tbe  14'inch  Goal  at  IT 
feet  This  will  seem  to  show  that  the  boring  in  the  well  nearly 
reached  the  Goal,  and  also,  between  the  points,  there  must  be  a  dip  of 
a  little  over  5  feet. 

On  Dr.  VanPelt's  land,  in  S.  W.  Sec.  16,  T.  32,  R  SO.  a  1-foot  seam 
is  found  in  a  well  near  the  foot  of  a  hill.  This  mast  be  tbe  equivalent 
■of  the  lowest  bed  in  the  hill  one  mile  west  of  Lamar.  For  30  feet 
above,  the  formation  appears  to  be  mostly  Sandstone.  There  are 
probably  other  Coals  concealed. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Greek  from  the  last  named  place,  a  Coal 
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The  Goal  last  named  was  also  seen  at  the  corner  of  Cedar  and 
Dade  counties,  13  inches  thick,  and  capped  by  Sandstone  containing 
intercalations  of  Ochre.    The  rocks  here  dip  5°  W. 

Another  place  where  it  was  found  was  in  S.  E.  Sec.  16,  T.  33,  K. 
29,  on  land  of  David  Bass.  The  Coal  here  is  16  inches  thick  and 
capped  by  21  feet  of  Sandstone— the  upper  part  in  thick  layers,  the 
lower  thin  and  even,  and  separated  by  partings  of  blue  Shale. 

In  T.  33,  K.  30,  are  several  outcrops  of  thin  Coal  seams,  but  they 
have  only  been  worked  for  neighborhood  uses. 

Cherry  Mound  has  been  alr|ady  noticed. 

One  mile  north-east,  on  Mr.  Johnson's  land,  a  third  seam  of  Coal 
was  observed,  presenting  the  following  section  : 

No.  1.  3  feet  Soil  aod  Clay. 

No.  2.  8  Inches  concretiouary  red  Ochre. 

No.  3.  1  foot  3  inches  blue  and  semi-bitnoilnous  Shales. 

Na  4.  6  to  8  inches  Coah 

No.  5.  i  inch  yellow  Ochre. 

No.  6  Blue  Clay. 

As  to  the  exact  geological  position  of  this  Coal,  I  am  not  certain. 
It  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  seams  seen  by  Mr.  Norwood  four  or 
five  miles  north,  and  also  reported  to  be  in  the  well  in  Sec.  17,  T.  32,. 
R  32, 14  feet  from  the  surface. 

North  of  this,  on  East  Dry  wood.  Coal  has  been  mined  at  several 
places. 

In  Sec.  25,  on  W.  H.  Curless'  land,  a  13  to  18  inch  seam  was  ob- 
served, 4  to  10  feet  above  the  water.    A  little  further  up  stream,  a  one 
foot  seam  was  being  mined  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  probably  10  to  15* 
feet  below  the  other  seam.    These  seams  must  underlie  the  surround- 
ing country. 

In  the  north  part  of  Sec.  31,  T.  31,  R.  33,  was  observed  a  16-inclL 
Coal  occurring  thus : 

No.  1.  Sandstone. 

No.  2.  Few  feet  of  slope. 

No.  3.  Band  of  red  concretionary  Shales. 

No.  4.  2  feet  dark  ochrey  Shales. 

No.  5.  2  feet  blue  Shales. 

No.  C.  16  inches  Cool, 

No.  7.  Slope,  with  Sandstone  below. 

This  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  Coal  of  Johnson's,  above* 
named.  If  so,  I  think  I  am  correct.  It  must  underlie  all  of  the  inter- 
vening country. 
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Mr.  Norwood  records  a  Coal  of  the  same  thicknees  from  the  well 
of  Mooney,  in  S«c.  23,  T.31,  R.  33.  He  also  makes  it  eqaivalent  to  ao 
8-inch  seam  croppiog  oat  in  Sec'e  3,  10,  11  and  13  of  the  same 
township.  He  has  estimated  this  Ooal  to  be  50  feet  below  the  Ooal 
(No.  17)  of  DDF  section. 

Passing  over  an  exceedingly  gently  rising  country  for  three  miles 
Dortb-west,  and  at  an  assumed  elevation  of  40  feet  higher,  we  ap- 
proach Martindale's  bank.  This  is  the  farthest  southern  outcrop  of 
the  3-feet  Coal— No.  17  of  General  Section.  The  location  is  8.  E.  S. 
W.  Sec.  30.  T.  31,  R.  83,  near  the  topjof  a  low  monnd.  The  Coal  is 
about  3  feet  thick,  but  of  impure  quality,  containing  a  good  deal 
of  Iron  Pyrites,  sometimes  in  thin  bands.  It  is  overlaid  by  4  to  5  feet 
of  blue  Clay  Shales,  with  some  sandy  layers,  capped  by  a  rough 
Ochre  band.  The  mound  limits  this  bank  to  a  few  acres  in  extent. 
Dipping  northward,  we  next  see  it  at  Beebe's,  in  Sec.  7  of  the  same 
township,  jast  below  the  general  level  of  the  prairie.  It  crops  out 
here  in  the  edge  of  a  gently  flowing  prairie  draw,  but  its  working  is 
some  what  interfered  with  by  water.  The  Ooal  contains  a  little  Iron 
Py«ites. 

An  analysis]  of  Beebe's  Coal  by  Mr.  R.  Chauvenet,  gave  : 

Water. _ : 1.12 

Volatile. - 34.98 

♦-Ixed  Carbon 60.68 

A8h(oolorora«h,  pinkish  gra<r) - 18.22 

Sulphur 6.48 


The  per  cent  of  water  is  small;  fixed  Carbon  very  fair;  but  ash 
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Ill 


ANALYSIS. 


Constituents. 

Top. 

2.14 
33.56 
66.02 

8.28 

Faint  pur- 
ple gray. 

Middle. 

Bottom. 

Water.. 

1.89 
34.09 
58.71 

5.36 

Purple 
gray. 

1.54 

Tolatile 

87.61 

Fixed  Carbon^ 

50.65 

.Ash ..M....... - 

4.30 

•Color  of  ash 

% 

Drab. 

Iq  Sec.  22,  on  the  land  of  Tucker,  Ward  &  Co.,  it  is  28  inches 
thick,  and  capped  by  six  feet  of  blue  Shales,  the  lower  two  feet  of  a 
•deeper  blue,  and  semi-bituminous. 

The  Coal  is  hard,  black  and  shiny,  with  an  efflorescence  of  Cop- 
peras on  the  surface.  We  find  Sandstone  20  feet  above.  The  Coal 
.here  is  well  situated  for  mining,  being  12  feet  above  the  valley. 

A  Coal  that  I  refer  to  this  bed,  has  been  worked  at  several  places 
>80uth-west  of  Leroy.    In  Sec.  19,  T.  33,  R.  33,  we  find  : 

No.  1.  Sandstone. 

!No.  2.  Blue  and  drab  Shales. 

No.  3.  Blue  Shales  with  concretions  of  red  Ochre. 

No.  4.  4  inches  blue  Limestone,  changing  to  a  bright  brown  Ochre. 

No.  5.  21  inches  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  6.  2  feet  Coal. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  C.  J.  Norwood's  notes  not  included 
in  the  above. 

McKerrow'S  Coal. 

Locality,  S.  E.  Sec.  30,  T.  33,  R.  32,  on  the  East  Branch  of  Big  Dry- 
wood.  The  Coal  is  made  up  of  alternating  shiny  black  and  dull  black 
layers  with  Charcoal  partings.  Markings  of  Stigmaria  were  observed 
and 'masses  of  Iron  Pyrites  also  occur.  The  Coal  is  45  to  50  feet  below 
the  base  of  Round  Mound. 

Neil  &  Gilbert's  Coal. 

This  has  been  worked  up  and  down  a  dry  prairie  branch  for  200  or 
300  yards.  The  Coal  is  2  to  3  feet  thick,  equal  to  No.  17  of  general 
section  and  separated  by  a  pyritiferous  band.  The  top,  of  5  inches, 
is  of  poor  quality,  becoming  better  as  we  approach  the  lower  parL: 
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The  lower  18  inches  is  bard,  compact,  and  shiny  black.  Escepting- 
the  dividing  Pyrites  band  we  find  scarcely  any  other  impnritJes, 
but  near  the  middle  of  the  seam  a  Sulphur  efflorescence  proceeds 
from  the  joints  and  the  upper  layers  have  plates  of  Carbonate  of 
Lime  inserted  in  the  joints.  Immediately  over  the  Coal  is  3  to  4- 
feet-  of  sbaly  Sandstone  with  occasionally  a  conc;lomerate,  formed 
of  the  overlying  Sandstone,  cemented  by  oxide  of  Iron.  Twenty- 
five  feet  above  this  Coal  are  beds  of  Sandstone  which  were  traced 
to  the  south  part  of  Sec.  6,  T.  32,  K.  33.  At  this  point  a  6-incb 
seam  of  coal  occurs  a  little  above  the  Sandstone  and  capped  by  fiitO' 
minona  Shales,  enclosing  pyritous  concretions,  containing  Produaiu» 
muricatus.  When  this  Shale  thins  out  we  find  it  replaced  by  ^  to  2^ft 
of  local  drift,  formed  of  Sandstone  and  a  Bituminous  Shale,  cemented 
by  Oxide  of  Iron  into  a  conglomerate.  David  Nenger,  in  X.  KSec. 
30,  T.  33,  K.  33,  has  the  same  Ooal  as  Neil  and  Gilbert's.  In  Sec.  17, 
T.  32,  R.  S3,  a  10-incb  seam,  corresponding  to  the  one  of  Sec.  €,  is  seen. 
Twenty-three  to  36  inches  of  Coal  (No.  17)  is  opened  in  the  north  part 
of  Sec.  19,  T.  3^,  B.  33.  At  one  place  it  is  covered  by  a  conglomerate, 
at  another  by  18  inches  of  sandy  Shales.  Coal  has  been  mined  ab 
several  places  in  Sees.  10. 11. 13  and  14,  T.  31,  R.  33,  of  varying  thick 
ness,  from  8  to  18  inches.  Mr.  Kent's,  in  S.  W.  Sec.  17,  T.  31,  R  32,  ie 
12  Inches;  Mr.  Stinnet's.Sec.  34,  T.  32,  R  31,  is  11  inches;  0.  Rising's, 
io  the  N.  E.  quarter  Sec.  30,  T.  35,  R  31,  ia  15  to  18  inches  thick,  cov- 
ered by  sandy  Shales,  excepting  local  drift  at  one  place. 

One  and  a-half  miles  south  of  Lamar,  on  a  branch  heading  south,. 
14  inches  of  Ooal,  equivalent  to  the  middle  Lamar  Coal,  crops  ont.  A 
6-iDch,  dark  streak  appears  10  feet  above  with  Sandstone  12  feet  above- 
it    Mr.  Richards,  near  Lamar,  struck  8  inches  of  Coal  in  Ms  well.    Mr. 
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ate  and  Salpharet  of  Iron  and  Ochres.    The  Salphuret  is  generally 
diffdsed,  bat  in  small  qaantities  in  some  of  the  Coals. 

No  extensive  deposits  of  good  ore  are  observed,  bat  the  lower 
Ooal  often  carry  just  above  them  beds  of  Ochre  or  soft  Hematite  or 
ferruginous  conglomerate.  The  Upper  Coal,  one  mile  west  of  Lamar, 
is  overlaid  by  an  irregular  bed  of  from  3  to  12  inches,  which  is  some- 
times a  conglomerate  of  Carbonate  of  Iron,  a  little  Sandstone  and 
some  Ochre.  At  bther  times  it  is  a  cellular,  soft  Limonite,  with  minute 
Limonite  concretions  alternating  with  a  bright  yellow  Ochre.  A  spe* 
cimen  of  this,  analyzed  by  Mr.  Chauvenet,  gave — 

Insoluble  Silica 31.51 

Water  (IL  2,  O.) 12.02 

Peroxide  of  Iron  (Fe.  2,  O.  8) 66.29 

99.82 
Metallic  Iron  (Fe.) 89.40 

This  contains  too  much  Silica  to  be  valuable. 

The  browh,  cellular  ores,  abundant  in  many  other  places,  would 
give  about  the  same  analysis. 

They  have  been  incidentally  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  Coal  and 
can  only  be  valuable  as  material  for.Ochre  paints.  In  Sees.  18  or  19« 
T.33,  R.  33,  the  Shales  over  the  Coal  contain  several  concretionary 
bands  and  detached  concretions,  arranged  at  regular  horizontal  inter- 
vals  through  the  Shales.  The  bands  are  from  1  to  2  inches  thick, 
formed  of  an  outer  soft  brown  or  red  crust,  then  a  soft,  deep,  bright 
red  Ochre,  with  an  interior  of  ^  to  i  of  an  inch  shell  of  hard  red  Hem- 
atite. The  interior  is  sometimes  filled  with  soft  yellow  Ochre,  at  other 
times  is  hollow  and  supported  by  small  vermicular  stalactites  of  Hem- 
atite. 

An  analysis  by  Mr.  Chauvenet  gave — 


Insoluble  Silica '. 24.81 

Water  (U.  2,  O.) 11.90 

Peroxide  of  Iron  (Fe.  2,  O.  3) 63.20 

99.91 
Metallic  Iron 44.24 

A  good  quality  of  soft  Limonite  was  seen  on  the  prairie  in  N.  E. 
Sec.  23,  T.  33,  R.  33.  The  bed  is  about  2  feet  thick  and  is  exposed  as 
broken  strata  of  40  feet  long  by  20  wide,  on  the  edge  of  a  shallow  n* 
vine.  Across,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  are  a  few  masses  of  thir 
same  ore,  showing  it  to  be  a  regular  bed.  The  quality  is  very  si 
to  a  deposit  occurring  in  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  the  soaUv* 

Q.S— 8. 
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part  of  Cedar  countjr.  Some  of  it  is  soft  and  shaly  while  other  por- 
tions are  hard.  Further  investigations  may  prove  it  to  be  of  greater 
extent,  if  60  it  wonld  be  valuable.  Eleven  inches  of  crnmbly  Coal 
was  seen  in  the  ravine  a  little  higher  ap. 

CAHBOyATIB. 

In  the  S.  E.  S.  W.  Sec.  10,  T.  33,  R.  33,  on  land  of  a  St.  Lonis  bank- 
ing company,  there  is  exposed  a  5-inch,  band  of  rather  poor  Carbonate 
of  Iron,  in  drab  and  Ochrey  Shales.  Below  this  and  separated  by  bine 
Shales  is  a  thin  seam  of  good,  black,  shiny  Coal. 

An  analysis  of  the  Iron  ore  by  Mr.  Chauvenel  gave — 


Insoluble  Silica.... 
Metallic  Iron 


This  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  same  bed  fonnd  in  the  north- 
vest  part  of  Jasper  coonly  and  reported  to  contain  silver.  (!) 

BITUMEN. 

This  product  is  quite  common,  being  found  somewhere  in  every 
neighborhood.  The  Lower  Keokuk  Limestone,  in  Golden  Grove,  shows 
it  very  plain  and  some  of  the  Limestones  are  nearly  black.  In  a 
well,  at  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  the  Keokuk  Limestone  is  qnite  bitn- 
minoQs,  and  occasional  drops  of  Tar  are  seen. 

On  North  Fork,  in  Sec.  25,  T.  32,  K.  30,  borings  were  made  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  for  oil  but  were  soon  abandoned.  In  a  well  30  feet 
deep,  dug  in  Sec.  18,  T.  33,  R.  30,  bituminous  Sandstone  was  struck  at 
12  feet  from  the  surface.  At  L.  Z.  Burr's,  in  Sec.  28,  T.  32,  B.  SI,  in  a 
well  75  feet  deep,  bitumiuons  Sandstone  was  entered  near  the  hot- 
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place,  the  Bitumen  regularly  oozes  from  between  the  layers  of  the 
rocks  and  from  the  Sandstones,  forming  a  thick  indurated  mass  on  the 
surface.  On  the  land  of  Mr.  Boyd,  in  N.  E.  N.  E.  Sec.  29,  T.  33,  R.  33, 
a  bore  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  130  feet  in  search  of  Petroleum.  A 
gentleman  living  near  gave  Mr.  Norwood  a  journal  of  these  borings, 
as  follows : 

Xo.  1.  30  to  40  feet  Sandstone. 

No.  2.  2  to  3  feet  Soapstone. 

No.  3.  50  feet  Sandstone  and  some  oil. 

No.  4.  4  feet  Shales. 

No.  5.  Coarse,  bituminons  Sandstone,  in  which  the  boring  was  stopped. 

This  boring  was  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Sose. 

Some  of  the  Sandstones  are  sufficiently  saturated  with  Bitumen  to 
burn  for  several  minutes  when  ignited. 

But  although  Bitumen  seems  to  be  nearly  everywhere  in  Barton 
county,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  it  exists  in  quantity  sufficient  at  any 
place  to  justify  attempts  at  boring  for  it.  It  is  too  generally  diffused, 
not  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  not  enough  separated  from  the  rock  at  any 
one  place. 

BUILDING  STONES. 

Excellent  quality  of  Sandstones,  in  good  even  layers,  exist  nearly 
everywhere  in  the  county. 

GRITSTONES    OR     GRINDSTONES. 

In  nearly  every  neighborhood  are  found  layers  of  Sandstone, pos- 
sessing a  good  grit  for  grindstones  or  whetstones.  I  might  particularly 
name  a  quarry  in  Sec.  31,  T.  31,  R.  31 ;  also,  in  Sec.  17,  T.  32,  R.  33.  At 
these  places  the  rock  is  fine  grained,  nearly  white,  and  of  a  very  pure 
quality.  Similar  beds  exist  nearly  everywhere  in  the  western  half  of 
the  county,  an<i  by  careful  examination  may  be  often  found. 

LIME. 

The  Limestones  on  North  Fork,  near  Dublin,  in  Golden  Grove, 
and  at  Avery's,  in  Sec.  25,  T.  39,  R  30,  would  no  doubt  burn  into  a 
good  quality  of  Lime. 
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Othek  minerals. 

Zuic  Blkndk, 
la  small  quaDtities,  baa  been  found  ia  tbe  Keokuk  Limestone  at  Mr. 
J.  H.  Wolfingtoa'B,  at  tbe  edge  of  Qoldeo  Qrove. 

I  aaw  no  Zead,  although  the  inbabitanta,  for  some  reason,  think 
they  oagbt  to  bave  it.  Tbe  old  diggings  in  Golden  Grove  do  not 
prove  its  existence  there,  still  I  do  not  a&y  it  doea  not  exist  there — it 
may  be  found.  Tbe  Limestones  are  of  the  same  geological  age  as  the 
Lead  bearing  rocks  of  Jasper,  but  because  they  are  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  certainly  bear  Lead  in  Bartou.  The  same  Limeatone  at 
many  places  in  Jasper  contains  no  Lead. 

A  white,  silky-looking  mineral  wasobtained  by  Mr.  Norwood  from 
McKerrow'e  Coal  bank,  which,  on  analysis  by  Mr.  Cliauvonet.  corres- 
ponds very  well  with  Piokeringite  (Dana),  a  rare  substance. 

Its  analysis  is  as  follows: 

"Water  (H2,  O) M.04 

Sulplmric  AciJ  (ffi,  04) 85.77 

Alumina  (A12,  OH) 15.55 

Magnesia  (Mg.  O) 2.92 


This  occurred  as  an  efflorescence  on  Sandy  Shales,  in  bands  of 
one-half  to  two  and  a  half  inches,  of  which  there  were  observed  four. 
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that  flowing  in  has  such  a  strong  Alum  taste  that  it  can  not  be  used 
for  a  week.  In  15  days  it  will  rise  to  its  average  depth.  When  very 
strong,  it  can  not  be  used  for  washing  or  cooking,  nor  will  it  make 
coffee. 

Mr.  Rector  informed  me  that  the  rock  structure  consisted  mostly 
of  Sandstone,  with  14  inches  Coal  at  18  feet  depth  and  a  3-inch  streak 
of  Iron  ore. 

There  is  said  to  bo  another  Alum  well  in  this  neighborhood,  but 
it  did  not  come  under  my  notice. 

These  Alum  wells  may  be  valuable  in  the  future. 
.    At  Milford,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hendron  has  two  wells,  from  one  of  which  I 
collected  water  for  analysis.    This  water  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  will 
act  on  the  bowels,  but  is  said  to  be  healthy  and  can  not  be  used  for 
washing. 

The  well  is  21  feet  deep,  passing  through — 

No.  1.    15  feet  Clay. 
,       No.  2.    6  feet  Blue  Shales. 

Sulphuric  Acid  is  the  main  cause  of  the  bad  taste  of  this  water. 

The  other  well,  100  feet  deep,  is  said  to  be  much  stronger,  but 
there  being  no  means  of  hoisting  the  water,  I  can  not  say  how  it 
tastes.  Mr.  Hendron  says  that  if  a  chicken  is  stewed  in  the  water  it 
will  be  too  bitter  to  eat. 

At  Mr.  Comstock's,  in  Sec.  23,  T.  33,  R.  33,  are  two  wells  contain- 
ing water  of  a  disagreeably  strong  taste.  This  is  probably  owing  to 
the  presence  of  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

The  disagreeable  taste  of  much  of  the  water  of  the  northern  part 
of  this  county  is  owing  to  either  the  presence  of  Sulphuric  Acid  or 
Sulphate  of  Lime. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  soil  of  Barton  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  many  other  counties, 
but  there  are  some  very  good  tracts  of  land  in  the  county.  The 
gently  undulating  and  sloping  surface  lies  very  well  for  farming,  but 
the  Sandstone  so  often  approaches  the  surface  as  to  seriously  impede 
cultivation.  Quite  a  good  body  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  is 
that  near  the  west  line  extending  from  Martindales  toLeroy;  but 
this  is  sometimes  spotted  with  light  and  poor  soil.  Another  body  of 
good  land  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  north-west  of  Doyles* 
port;  also  in  the  south-east,  near  Golden  City. 

The  best  land,  with  careful  cultivation,  will  yield  62  busb 
corn  per  acre,  and  11  to  15  bushels  of  wheat.  But  some  lands  I  B 
think  might  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  wheat. 
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The  county  at  preeent  la  but  thinly  settled,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  large  tracts  oi  land  were  withheld  from  the  market  on  ac- 
coQiit  of  uncertainty  of  titles,  but  at  present  the  titles  are  adjusted, 
the  land  is  in  market,  and  ofiered  very  cheap  and  in  quantities  to  suit 
the  purchaser. 

The  grasses  flourish,  and  the  prairies  afford  fine  grazing  for  stock. 

But  few  fruit  trees  hare  yet  been  planted,  bnt  the  soil  and  climate 
indicate  that  they  would  succeed  well. 


CHAPTER  X. 


VERNON  COUNTY. 


BY  G.  G.  BROADHEAD. 


This  county  cootaius  an  area  of  848  square  miles. 

At  a  general  glance  it  appears  to  consist  principally  of  prairie^ 
but  excepting  the  southern  portion,  some  of  the  country  between 
East  and  West  Dry  wood,  and  the  flat  ridge  and  slope  lying  between 
the  waters  of  Marmaton  and  East  Drywood,  on  one  side,  and  Clear 
Oreek  on  the  other,  timber  is  generally  convenient.  With  proper 
care  in  its  preservation,  the  quantity  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  the 
inhabitants  for  many  years.  Still  those  persons  on  the  wide  prairies, 
do  not  often  have  to  haul  fire- wood  or  other  timber,  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  ;  and  most  of  them  are  also  well  supplied  with  good  Coal 
«eams  underlying  their  farms,  although  but  few  of  them  are  exposed 
to  view.  On  Little  Osage  and  Marmaton,  the  timber  belts  are  often 
over  a  mile  in  width.  On  East  Dry  wood  they  are  over  two  miles, 
with  still  wider  belts  on  Clear  Creek. 

All  the  streams  are  tributary  to  the  Osage,  to  seek  which  they 
preserve  a  general  north-east  course. 

The  main  ridges  have  also  a  north-east  trend. 

The  Osage  touches  the  border  for  ten  miles  along  the  east  part  of 
the  north  line  of  the  county.  Its  two  principal  streams,  the  Marma- 
ton  and  Little  Osage,  drain  the  entire  western  half  of  the  county. 
Clear  Creek  drains  the  south-east  quarter,  and  Horse  Creek,  a  tribu* 
tary  of  Sac  Siver,  just  enters,  and  passes  out  of  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  county.  None  of  the  streams  flow  rapidly;  the  smaller  on«^ 
even,  become  quite  low  during  dry  seasons.  The  Osage,  Little 
and  Marmaton,  flow  continually ;  although  the  two  latter,  in 
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Bons,  become  in  shoaly  places  almost  dry.  Tbe  diffareace  of  eleva- 
tion of  ordinary  water  in  Marmatou,  from  high  water,  ia  22  feet;  the 
height  of  banks  above  ordinary  stage  of  water,  on  the  low  bottoms,  is 
16  feet;  the  higher  banks,  25  to  2S  feet.  Tbe  banks  of  Muddy  Creek 
are  20  feet  high. 

Tbe  bottoms  of  the  larger  streams,  are  generally  wide.  Those  of 
Marmaton  and  Little  Osage,  in  many  places,  measure  a  mile  across. 
The  bottoms  along  the  lesser  streams,  are  correspondingly  wide. 

The  Uplands  may  topographically  be' divided  into  three  classes, 
viz.:  The  flats  or  plains,  stretching  oS*  from  tbe  foot  of  tbe  monnds  to 
the  low  ground;  the  mounds,  and  the  hill  lands.  Tbe  country  ai^a- 
cent  to  Clear  Creek,  and  its  various  forks,  is  generally  60  to  70  feet 
above  tbe  valleys,  being  a  little  broken  near  the  streams.  This  dis- 
trict, extending  quite  to  Nevada,  ioclading  tbe  soutb>east  qnarterof 
the  county,  has  for  the  most  part  a  gently  undulating  surface,  passing: 
to  the  higher  lands  near  Nevada  City,  which  are  about  125  feet  above 
the  valley  of  the  Drywood.  North-east  of  Nevada,  reaching  to  the 
Osage,  we  Jind  the  same  gently  sloping  country,  excepting  part  of  T's 
36  and  37,  of  K.  30,  north  of  Walker  Station.  It  is  here  diversified  by 
clusters  of  monnd.°,  reaching  mote  than  100  feet  above  the  general 
surface  of  tbe  prairie.  Blue  Mound  is  150  feet  high,  and  can  be  seen 
from  a  long  distance.  Timbered  Hill,  near  the  mouth  of  Marma- 
ton  and  Little  Osage,  is  a  ronnd,  isolated  mound,  170  feet  above  the 
Marmaton,  and  over  100  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain.  Being  sev- 
eral miles  from  other  marked  elevations,  it  is  seen  for  many  mites  off. 
North  of  the  Little  Osage,  a  series  of  mounds  extends  east  and  west 
along  tbe  county  line,  at  an  elevation  of  over  100  feet  above  the 
gently  stretching  valley  At  their  base.    This  undulating  valley,  from 
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viewB  are  often  very  fine.  Their  line  of  junctioti  with  the  lower 
plains  is  often  easy,  and  with  many  farms  in  view,  the  whole  com- 
bined is  pleasing  and  interestinfi;. 

The  easy  and  gently  sloping  coantr;  below  the  mounde,  presents 
a  Borface  well  adapted  for  the  conatrnction  of  public  highways.  Kail- 
roads  of  easy  grades  and  long  tangents,  could  be  cheaply  constructed 
in  several  directions  Ihrongh  the  county.  The  counties  north  and 
fionth,being  of  similar  topography,  the  constrnction  of  such  highways 
woald  be  comparatively  easy. 

SURFACE  DEPOSITS. 

Undoubtedly  this  connty  has  been  subjected  to  glacial  agency  at 
some  former  period  of  time. 

Its  resalts  may  be  seen  in  the  isolated  mounds  and  deep  valleys 
between.  The  amount  of  erosion  must  have  been  of  great  force  and 
of  long  continuance,  if  we  view  the  mounds  and  long  etretches  of  dis- 
tance from  one  to  the  other.  When  protected  by  the  upper  series  of 
Limestones,  the  erosion  was  not  complete;  but  if  these  Limestones 
were  much  broken,  or  entirely  absent,  leaving  the  Sandstones  ex- 
posed, the  waters  would  rush  down  with  resistless  force,  and  bear 
away  all  the  softer  material ;  leaving,  for  example,  a  long  stretch  of 
plains  from  the  connty  line  north  of  the  Osage  to  Moundville,  over 
12  miles  in  length.  From  the  direction  of  most  of  these  mounds,  I 
would  snppose  the  force  to  have  generally  been  from  north  to  south. 

No  Drirt  pebbles  were  seen  on  high  ground,  but  some  wells  ex- 
pose ronnded  Qravel  and  Sand.  Near  Nevada,  I  heard  of  a  Gravel 
bed  containing  logs,  etc.,  in  a  well  16  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  bank  of  the  Marmaton,  at  Boswell's,  is  tiS  feet  high,  and 
composed  of  a  brownish  Clay. 

LOWER    CARBONIFEROUS. 

Limestones  referable  to  the  Keokuk  Group  appear  from  beneath 
Lower  Coal  Measures  at  several  places  in  the  connty.  On  Horse 
Creekwe  find  exposed  about  25  feet  thickness,  the  beds  generally  of 
a  gray  color,  with  a  few  feet  of  bufF-brown  Limestone  about  the  mid- 
dle portion.  The  next  exposure  north  of  this  is  in  Sees.  5  and  6,  T. 
34,  R.  29,  on  a  branch  of  Clear  Creek.  Next  north  is  a  limited  expo- 
sure in  Section  16,  T.  35,  R.  29.  A  little  north  of  Virgil  City,  we  find 
occasional  outcrops  as  far  north  as  Sec.  13,  T.  36,  R.  29,  and  thence  up 
Clear  Creek  to  White  Oak  Mills,  One  mile  south-west  of  Bellow 
12-foot  outcrop  of  cherty,  bituminous  Limestone  occurs  40  feetj 
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the  water.  Thia  woald  make  over  50  feet  of  this  formation  at  thia 
place.  The  onl/  other  place  where  observed  was  in  Sec.  20,  T.  38,  R. 
31.  When  seen,  the  beds  are  generally  of  a  bluish  gray  color,  often 
slightly  bituminous  and  containing  many  Crinoid  atamB.  The  other 
principal  fossils  observed  were  Spirifer  Keokuk,  Orihie  duhta.  Oho- 

nelet  ,  Produolus  Wortheni,  Produetua  semiretieulaiua,  Ter«- 

hratula  (ovate  formed  Sp.),  Rhynchonella  muiata,  Retsia  Vemeuili- 

ana,  Athyrig  planotuloata,  Phillipaia ,  Zapkrentis  and  At' 

ehimedea. 

Thia  Limestone  ia  chiefly  valaable  for  making  Lime,  and  at  Mr. 
Hatteen's,  near  Marmaton,  north  of  Nevada,  one  layer  making  excel- 
lent hydraulic  cement  is  found. 

COAL    HEASUBBB. 

There  are  90  to  125  feet  of  mostly  Sandstone  and  Shales  in  thia 
connty,  including  from  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures  to  No.  23.  This 
embraces  one  good,  workable  Coal  with  other  thin  seama.  Sandatone 
is  the  chief  element  of  thia  Gronp  and  appears  on  the  surface  or  cropa 
oat  on  the  streams  in  all  that  portion  of  the  county  eaat  of  East  Dry- 
wood  and  lying  s6uth  of  the  Marmaton  and  Osage,  excepting  the 
Mounds  near  Walker's  Station,  where  it  is  below  the  surface.  We 
find  these  Sandstones  occupying  T.  35,  R  32.  and  extending  up  and 
along  the  Drywoods  to  the  connty  line. 

On  the  Marmaton,  above  the  mouth  of  Muddy,  are  exposed  30 
feet  of  bituminous  Sandstone.  On  Newton's  farm,  two  miles  north- 
west, near  the  line  of  Batee  and  Vernon,  it  is  quite  black,  with  tar 
oozing  out  from  between  the  strata.  Near  Nevada,  and  extending 
north  to  Marmaton.  Sandstone,  with  occasional  shaly  beds,  occurs, 
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The  Sandstones  near  Nevada  are  generally  soft  and  often  colored 
a  reddish  brown  ferruginous,  bat  there  are  some  good,  solid  beds  for 
building  purposes. 

On  Big  Dry  wood,  in  Sec.  25,  T.  35,  R.  33,  large,  tumbled  beds  of 
Sandstone  are  exposed,  resting  on  about  25  feet  of  sandy,  blue  and 
drab  Shales,  the  latter  containing  some  peculiar,  cup  shaped  fossils, 
which  may  be  Fucoids. 

On  McEill  Greek,  near  the  south  line  of  the  county,  are  exposed 
hard  beds  of  dark,  chocolate  colored,  bituminous  Sandstone.  At 
White  Oak  Mills,  on  Clear  Creek,  there  is  a  good  exposure  of  the 
lower  beds. 

Section  at  White  Oak  Mills. 

No.  1.    A  few  feet  Slope  from  bill-top. 

No.  2.  25  feet  **  Clear  Creek  Sandstoae,''  tolerably  fine-grained,  witb  some 
micaceous  beds.  A  few  remains  of  plants  are  seen.  It  occurs  gene- 
rally in  even  flanks  wbich  make  good  grindstones. 

No.  3.    21  feet  Slope.    A  thin  Coal  seam  in  the  lower  part. 

No.  4.    Outcrops  of  Sbale  and  fragments  of  Coal. 

No.  6.  38  feet  Slope  to  water  in  Clear  Creek.  The  lower  12  feet  being  Lower 
Carboniferous  Limestone. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  8outh,42  inches  of  Coal  were  observed 
in  place,  about  15  feet  below  No.  2  of  the  above  Section.  The  Coal 
was  capped  by  light  blue  Shales. 

One  mile  east  of  White  Oak  Mills,  our  Section  includes  both  this 
Coal  and  the  shaly  seam  at  the  Mill,  and  the  rocks  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing succession : 

No.    1.    5  feet  Sandstone. 

No.    2.    12  feet  drab,  sandy  Shales. 

No.    3.    6  feet  thin  layers  of  Sandstone. 

No.    4.    2  Inches  rotten  Coal. 

No.    5.    82i  feet  deep  blue  Shales,  with  bituminous  layers.    Ten  teet  from  top 

is  a  seam  of  bituminous  Coal. 
No.    6.    1}  feet  Shales,  with  concretions  of  pyritiferous  Limestone  from  C 

inches  to  1}  feet  diameter,  separated  by  Cone  in  Cone, 
No.    7.    2\  feet  black  Shales. 
No.    8.    6  inches  rough,  sandy,  pyritiferous  Limestone,  containing  a  Gaa- 

teropod. 
No.    9.    4}  inches  Coal. 
No.  10.    2  inches  black  Slate. 
No.  11.    2  feet  Fire  Clay. 
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No.  9,  of  this  Section,  is  probably  th«  exposed  Goal  seam  at  White 
Oak  Mills,  and  the  Coal  in  No.  5  the  equivalent  of  that  seen  a  half  mile 
sooth  of  the  mills.  The  same  Ooal  also  appears  in  the  creek  bank  a 
mile  above  the  mills.  The  SandstoDeB  of  this  QroDp  are  often  of  re- 
markably firm  texture  and  generally  very  durable.  They  are  some- 
times  ripple-marked,  and  we  also  find  numerous  rngose,  wavy  mark- 
ings, such  as  wonld  be  formed  by  loosely  and  gently  flowing  mud,  bat 
can  not  be  referred  to  sncb  a  canse,  for  there  is  no  Clay  in  their  com- 
position,   it  may  be  Fucoidal. 

Iq  the  neighborhood  of  White  Oak  Mills  I  observed  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Sigillaria  and  Lopldodendron ;  Calamitea,  Stigmaria  and 
Coniferous  wood  are  also  seen.  The  fossil  forms  called  Sternbergia, 
are  also  not  infrequent.  These  Sandstones  are  sometimes  ferruginous 
and  small  quantities  of  good  quality  of  browa  Hematite  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.    Chalybeate  waters  are  also  rather  common. 

Near  White  Oak  Mills  the  Sandstone  did  not  seem  to  be  bitumin- 
oos,  and  in  the  Nevada  Sandstones  only  minute  traces  of  Asphaltum 
were  observed.  Considerable  Iron  is  seen  near  Nevada,  but  too  inti- 
mately coanected  with  the  Sandstone  to  be  valuable. 

From  our  observations  the  position  of  the  strata  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal. From  the  east  line  of  the  county  to  the  line  of  K's.  32  and  33, 
and  from  the  south  line  to  the  Msrmaton  the  dip  from  this  west  and 
.  north  limit  is  west  and  north. 

MARAIS    DBS    CYGNES    COAL. 

The  well-known  Coal  occurring  as  a  3  to  €  feet  bed,  sometimes 
worked  at  many  places  between  the  Little  Osage  and  Marias  dee 
Cygnes,  as. far  west  as  the  line  of  K's.  31  and  32, 1  shall  speak  of  as 
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No.    9.  »*  Cone  in  Cone." 

No.  10.  2  feet  semi-bituminous  Shaies. 

No.  11.  2  feet  3  inches  blue  calcareous,  bituminous  and  pyritiferous  Shale, 
containing  iV.  murieaiua^  etc. 

*     No.  12.  18  to  20  inches  Coal. 

No.  13.  6  feet  Fire-clay,  upper  half  blue,  the  lower  brown  and  gypsiferous. 

No.  14.  2  inches  Coal. 

No.  15.  1|  feet  Clay  and  blue  concretions. 

No.  16.  IJ  feet  dark-blue  Clay. 

This  Section  includes  the  Marais  des  Gygnes  Coal,  and  the  lower 
beds  closely  resemble  those  cropping  out  on  the  Little  Osage,  in  Sec. 
22, T.  37,  R  33.  Aboat24feet  above  the  Marais  des  Gygnes  Coalis 
often  found  a  ferruginous  Limestone,  with  its  upper  part  shelly  and 
weathering  red,  the  lower  a  dark-ash,  and  often  jointed.  It  is  No.  29 
of  oar  General  Section,  and  was  seen  on  Timbered  Uill  and  south  of 
Moundville,  at  Todd's,  in  Sec.  9;  T.  37,  R.  33,  and  in  See's.  11  and  15 
of  T.  37,  B.  33.  The  presence  of  this  rock  would  indicate  that  Coal  is 
below  it  at  no  great  depth.  Its  characteristic  fossils  are  Producing 
muricatus^  P.  Prattenanus^  Chonetes  mesoloha^  Spirifer  ca^mera- 
ttts,  Sp,  lineatua^  Sp.  planoconvexua^  Athyria  subtilita^  a  small  Disoi- 
na  and  Bellerophon  Montfortianus.  This  Limestone  is  marked  No. 
29  of  our  Section. 

At  Todd's  we  find : 

No.  1.  29  feet  shaly  Sandstone  and  sandy  Shales. 

No.  2.  3-inch  band  of  fossiliferous  Ochre. 

No.  3.  10  inches  drab  Shales. 

No.  4.  3}  feet  Limestone,  No.  29. 

No.  5.  8  feet  drab  Shales. 

No.  6.  10  to  11  inches  Coal. 

BITUMINOUS    LIMESTONE    GROUP. 

This  includes  60  to  70  feet  of  Shales,  with  2  or  3  thin  seams  of 
Goal  and  some  black  calcareo-bituminous  concretions,  and  a  dark-blue 
bituminous  Limestone  in  the  upper  part. 

Section  on  the  LittU  Osage^  in  Sec.  10^  T,  37,  Ji,S5. 

No.    1.    81  feet  bank  of  the  stream. 
No.    2.    21  feet  Gravel  bqd. 

No.    3.    16}  inches  even  layer  of  Limestone  Jointed  perpendicularly,  No.  43. 
No.    4.    6  inches  olive  calcareo-bituminous  Shales. 

No.    5.    10  inches  black  semi-bituminous  Shales,  containing  Spirifer  pla7ioeon' 
vexus. 
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No.    6.    S  Inches  bitumlnoua  Slate,  with  a  few  fossils. 

No.    7.    1  foot  roughly  fractured  blue  Shales,  abounding?  in  iVoi^uctui  muri- 

No.    S.    4^  to  6  Inches  bed  of  shal;  coucretiontry  Limestone,  contains  Pro- 

ductia  Fraiteniatiua  and  Productiu  muriealut. 
No.    9.    10  inches  shelly  blue  calcareous  Shales. 
No.  10.    S  Inches  dark  concretionary  bed,  like  No.  8. 
No.  11.    3  feet  bituminous  Shales. 

The  joioted  LimeBtone  of  this  Section  occupies  the  bed  of  th& 
Littls  Osage,  two  tnilea  east,  where  I  obtained  aome  good  characteristic 
fosBils,  including  Spirifer  lineatus,  Terebralula  bovidene,  Produotut 
Nehraacenaia,  P.  Praitenianua^  Gkonetea  meaoloha,  Avioulopecten 
ocoidentalia  and  AllorUma  regularia.  This  Limestooe  is  generally 
recognized  by  its  even  bed,  and  being  jointed  by  vertical  cracks  into- 
rbomboidal  masBea,  very  hard  and  heavy,  and  giving  ont  a  bitu- 
minous odor.    It  is  much  used  for  building  and  looks  well  in  a  walK 

Going  BOQthward  it  ia  found  on  Marmaton  at  Alexander's  Ford, 
southward  near  Cox's,  and  half  way  up  the  mounds  south  of  Mound- 
ville.  -In  R  33,  near  the  line  of  T's  36  and  37,  are  seen  the  beds  un- 
derlying this  Limestone,  with  the  Goal,  which  occQra  20  feet  below. 
On  Cook's  farm,  three  miles  south-west  of  Moundville,  the  Lime- 
stone (No.  43)  is  found  with  the  Coal  30  feet  below.  Five  feet  below 
the  Limestone,  the  Shales  inclose  large  black  bituminous  concretions. 
These  concretions  were  seen  at  several  places  in  this  vicinity ;  also, 
in  the  northern  part  of  T.  36, 11.33,  and  at  some  other  localities,  but 
never  forming  a  continuous  bed.  They  correspond  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Fort  Scott  Marble,  but  cannot  be  considered  of  much  value  for 
such  purposes. 
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Moundville  Section. 

• 

No.    1.    G  feet  Slope  fVom  hill  top. 

No.    2.  12  inches  gray  Limestone,  weathers  in  part  brown. 

No.    8.    8  inches  buif  and  brown  Limestone. 

No.  4.  4  feet  2  inches  bituminous  Slates,  inclosing  small,  flattened  concre- 
tions. These  Slates  are  jointed  regularly — S.  W.  45  deg.,  and  N. 
W.  (?)  45  deg.,  magnetic  course. 

No.    5.    17  inches  Coal — No.  52  of  General  Section. 

No.    6.    11  feet  Slope. 

No.    7.    Outcrop  of  rough"mottled  Limestone. 

No.    8.    63  feet  Slope. 

No.    0.    Jointed  bituminous  Limestone. 

No.  10.    15  feet  Slope. 

No.  11.    1  foot  Coal— No.  47  of  General  Section. 

No.  12.    50  feet  Slope. 

No.  13.    Ked  Limestone. 

No.  14.    22  feet  Slope. 

No.  15.    Thick  Cdal— No.  23  of  General  Section. 

(For  the  section  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  see  our  General  Section, 
Nob.  44  to  55.    No.  44  contains  many  concretions  of  yellow  Ochre.) 

The  top  Limestones  below  Moundville,  contain  Gampophyllum^ 
(f)  LopJiophyllum  proUferum^  and  Grinoid  stems.     At  other  places 

were  observed  Spirifer  lineatuSj  ArohcBOcidaria ,  and  Pro- 

ductus  splendenS'. 

The  next  lower  Limestone  (No.  M)  contRins  Produotuapunctatus^ 
P.  muricatuBy  P.  ooatatua^  P.  Prattenanua^  Rhynchonella  Osagensis^ 
Hemipronites  craasus^  Crinoid  stems,  Ifiatulapora  nodulifera^  and 
Fuaulina' 

ECONOMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

COAL. 

Most  of  the  Coals  seem  to  contain  an  excess  of  Bitamen,  and  are 
generally  of  good  quality.  Good  beds  may  be  obtained  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  county.  In  the  central  and  eastern  parts,  the  seams  are 
thin,  and  not  often  well  exposed,  and  but  little  mining  has  been  done. 
The  seams  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  lie  below  the  other 
Coals  in  Cedar  county,  mentioned  in  the  geological  description  of 
that  county,  and  are  all  below  Coal  No.  23.  They  are  generally  thin, 
and  apparently  horizontal ;  and  wherever  found  exposed,  may  reason- 
ab.y  be  supposed  to  be  continuous  for  several  miles  beneath  the  sur- 
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face.  Near  White  Oak  Mills  are  two  thin  seams — one  of  a  foot  tblek- 
DesB,  the  otiier  a  little  thinner.  They  aaderlie  the  country  south,  and 
may  underlie  that  oa  the  west  as  far  aa  Kevada. 

The  upper  of  these  Coals  is  probably  the  representative  of  Mo. 
70  of  the  General  Section. 

In  T.  34,  K.  29,  thin  etreaks  of  Coal  are  met  with'  in  digging  welli, 
but  farther  west,  on  McCarty's  Branch,  an  18  inch  seam  is  exposed. 

In  T.  31,  R  30,  are  found  thicker  Coal  beds,  but  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  one  of  the  seams  is  the  equivalent  of  that  last  above  named. 

On  Dillon's  land,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Sec.  23.  T.  34,  R.  30, 
we  find  exposed : 

No.  1.    Ilard,  coarw!,  dark.gray  Saniistone,  in  Irregular  layers. 

No.  2.    G  Inches  Coal  havinz  a  bituminous  odor.     Appearance,  bright  and 

No.  3.    3  Incbea  black  Clay  uiid  bltnmlnous  Shales  In  thin  laiulnie. 

So.  4.    12  laches  hard  black  shiny  Coal. 

No.  6.    Thick  layer  of  Sa nds I oae— appears  a  little  below. 

Section  OH  MtLaughUn't  land  in  Sectiun  SI  of  T.  Si,  R.  SO. 

No.  1.    Clay  and  tumbled  flags  o{  Sandstone. 
No.  3.    Coal  divided  thus: 

0—10}  inches  soft  Coal. 

b—n  inches  tfood  Coal,  Jointed  with  Calclte  in  Joints, 
lower  layer  irrldcsccnt 

e—\  Inch  Clay  and  pyritiferous  band,  with  CordaiU*. 

if— 8  inches  Impure  Coal,  with  Iron  Pyrites  in  Jointa. 

A  section  a  half  mile  west  of  this  place,  gave : 
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On  McEjII's  Greek,  in  T.  34,  B  33,  are  indications  of  two  thin  Coal 
seams,  but  I  only  saw  one  of  7  inches  thickness. 

On  Lander  Branch,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Sec.  6,  T.  34,  B.  31,  a 
1  foot  Goal  seam  has  been  occasionally  worked.  This  may  be  the 
same  Coal  that  is  found  fonr  miles  north-west,  near  Drywood.  It  is 
probably  the  equivalent  of  Mo.  10  of  our  Section. 

Seeiian  at  John  Murray%  N.  W.  See.  SO,  T.  SS,  R.  SI. 

No.  1.    6  feet  Sandstone.     In  the  lower  part  i.s  an  Irregular  mass  of  ^'  Kidney 

Ore." 
No.  2.    1  foot  to  a  few  inches  of  shaly,  blue  Limestone,  sometimes  thinning 

out. 
No.  8.    1  foot  blue  Shales. 

No.  4.    1  foot  Coal,  said  to  thicken  to  18  inches.    Xo.  10  of  General  Section. 
No.  5.    6  feet  blue  Shales. 
Na  6.    Said  to  be  8  inches  of  Coal  in  the  water. 

Horizontally  north,  we  may  expect  this  Coal  to  underlie  Nevada. 

MARAIS    DE8    CYGNES    COAL. 

At  Moundville,  a  sUaft  34  feet  deep  has  penetrated  the  thickest 
known  bed  of  Coal  in  the  county.  Mr.  Harvey  Karnes,  the  proprietor, 
informed  me  that  the  material  consisted  of— 

No.  1.  S  feet  Soil  and  CUiy. 

No.  2.  10  inches  fragments  of  Sandstone. 

No.  3.  5  feet  Soapstone  and  Clay  Shales. 

No.  4.  12  to  J  8  inches  Limestone. 

No.  5.  5  feet  red  Clay. 

No.  6.  17  feet  light  colored,  Clay  Shales. : 

No.  7.  Coal. 

It  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  water  in  the  sump  and  bad 
air  in  the  chambers,  for  me  to  recognize  the  total  thickness  of  the 
Goal.  About  4  feet  was  exposed,  but  Mr.  Karnes  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing order  of  succession,  with  the  thickness  of  the  various  layers : 

No.  1.  80  inclies  Coal. 

No.  2.  11  inches  Clay. 

No.  3.  11  inches  Coal. 

No.  4.  7  inches  Clay. 

No.  5.  30  inches  Coal.    Lower  10  to  12  inches  of  good  blacksmith  quality. 

No.  6.  20  inches  layer  of  compact,  hard  Coal,  with  splintery  fracture— be- 
tween a  cannel  and  a  bituminous  Coal. 
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The  Coal  is  limited  jaat  north  and  east,  and  eztenda  soathward 
for  three  miles  within  a  belt  a  mile  wide.  It  then  passes  under  the 
mounds,  terminating  probably  five  miles  south  of  Moundville,  and 
incladee  here  a  district  of  about  eiji;ht  square  miles.  This  Ooal  seam 
may  underlie  the  mounds  north  of  Walker's,  but  the  evidences  are 
that  it  is  not  so  thick  as  the  Moundville  bed.  Timbered  Hill  embraces 
it,  but  only  2^  feet  in  thickness.  In  Sees.  5  and  6  of  T.  37,  R.  31,  and 
in  T.  38,  R  31,  are  the  best  exposures  of  this  Ooal  in  the  county.  It 
is  here  mined  at  various  places  in  open  pits,  and  from  the  east  line  of 
T.  38,  R.  31,  for  five  miles  west.  The  principal  mines  are  owned  by 
Dr.  Bryan,  Bouftbam,  Ooz,  Denton,  Ewell,  Balder,  Brand  and  Parker. 
The  outcrops  are  in  flat  draws  traversing  the  plains,  sloping  southward 
from  the  high  mounds  on  the  county  line  from  10  to  15  feet  above  the 
elevation  of  high  water  in  the  Marmaton,  and  generally  are  very 
favorably  situated  for  mining.  The  Coat  varies  in  thickness  from  3  to 
4}  feet,  being  intersected  by  a  thin  band  of  Pyrites  about  the  middle. 
The  upper  3  feet  soon  cracks  and  crumbles  on  exposure.  The  part 
below  the  Pyrites  band  is  said  to  be  the  best  smilhs'  Coal,  and  only 
that  portion  at  the  bottom  cakes,  the  other  part  burning  to  a  white 
ash. 

Ur.  Aryan's,  ix  N.  E.  8kc.  m,  T.  SB.  It.  31. 

The  Coal  is  4  leet  thick  and  crops  out  4  feet  above  bigb  water  in 
the  Marmaton.  The  lower  2  to  2^  feet  is  hard,  black  aod  shining,  and 
apparently  of  good  quality.  ' 

J.  D.  Cos's  Bask,  is  8.  E.  Ssc.  26,  T.  38,  B.  81. 

This  is  11  feet  above  high  water.  The  total  thickness  is  53  inches. 
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No.  3.    10  inches  blue  Fire  Clay  with  a  brown  tinge. 

No.  4.    3  inches  band  ot  brown  and  olive  Clay. 

Na  5.    4}  feet  yellow-stained,  blue  Clay  Shales. 

No.  6.    6  inches  soft,  black,  bituminous  Shales. 

Na  7.    4  feet  Coal^the  upper  1  foot  soft,  below  it  is  hard,  black  and  shiny.   It 

contains  but  little  Iron  Pyrites  with  some  Mother  of  Coal,  and  on 

exposure  weathers  brown  along  the  joints. 

A  short  distance  off,  it  is  shaly  at  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  above 
the  middle  it  is  irridescent,  and  near  the  top  the  layers  have  Charcoal 
partipgs. 

Benjamin  Parker's^  in  N,  W,  Sec,  5,  T.  S7^  R.  St. 

No.  1.    1(  feet  brown,  sandy  soil,  with  signs  of  brown  Ochre  at  the  bottom. 

No.  2.    18  inches  rotten  Coal. 

No.  3.    4  feet  brown  and  blue  Fire  Clay. 

No.  4.    4  feet  3  inches  dark  blue  Clay. 

No.  5.    SO  inches  Coal ;  a  2-inch  pyritiferous  band  occurring  at  18  inches  from 

the  top.    While  the  upper  portion  has  plates  of  Pyrites  insinuated 

l)etween  the  Joints,  the  lower  has  Calcite  plates. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  good  steam  Coal.  In  the  middle  of  No.  3  are 
found  pyritous  concretions,  containing  Pr.  muricatus^  and  P.  Prat- 
tenanus  occurs  in  the  lower  part.  The  Coal  here  is  about  20  feet 
above  high  water  mark  of  the  Little  Osage.  Our  section  shows  cer- 
tainly two  distinct  Coal  beds^  8  feet  apart.  At  EwelPs,  the  upper  one 
18  five  feet  from  the  lower  one. 

These  Coals  are  not  seen  further  west,  being  concealed  by  higher 
rocks.  In  T.  36,  B.  33,  at  several  places  on  land  of  Eountz,  Todd  and 
others,  are  beds  of  Limestone,  which  I  am  disposed  to  refer  to  that 
lying  20  to  30  feet  above  these  Coals,  and  the  Coal  on  the  land  of 
Kountz  is  probably  the  upper  seam  just  spoken  of.  This  is  worked  at 
several  places  in  this  neighborhood,  but  is  only  1  foot  thick. 

On  Mrs.  Eauffman's  land,  at  the  corner  of  Sees.  28,  29, 32  and  33, 
there  is  exposed  13  inches  of  good  Coal,  which  may  be  one  of  the 
seams,  but  the  topography  of  the  county  would  rather  indicate  it  to 
belong  a  little  higher  in  the  series. 

At  Jas.  K.  Strong's,  on  the  Little  Osage,  in  Sec.  22,  T.  37,  R.  33, 
there  are  exposed  several  thin  seams  of  Coal,  whose  occurrence  nearly 
resembles  the  beds  at  the  base  of  Timbered  Mound,  thus : 

No.  1.  5}  feet  light  blue,  Ochrey  Shales  in  thin  laminae. 

Na  2.  10  inches  Coal. 

No.  3.  2}  feet  good  Fireclay. 

No.  4.  3|  feet  brown  gypsiferous  Shales. 

No.  5.  6  inches  Coal. 
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No.    Q.    'Ai  feet  blue  Shales,  In  thlo  laminae,  with  IncnutatloQa  of  Seleolte, 
and  having  brown  partings  and  aim  enclostox  brown  Limestone  nod- 
No.    7.    Fosslllferous  calcareous  stratum. 
No.    8.    2  feet  bitamlnous  Shales. 
No.    0.    IS  iDches  Coal. 
No.  10.    3  feet  Clay,  containing  Limestone  aodules  in  the  lower  part. 

The  Coals  of  this  section  and  others  jast  previously  diacasBed' 
may  be  looked  for  beneath  the  sarface  in  all  the  county  west  and 
north. 

The  next  most  important  Coal  in  ascending  series  is  No.  31:  Bat 
few  outcrops  of  it  were  observed.  The  furthest  west  and  north  is  on 
the  land  of  Hogan,  near  the  mouth  of  Duncan  Greek.  It  underlies 
the  country  north  and  about  half  of  T.  37,  R.  33. 

South  of  the  Little  Osage,  in  Sec.  2  of  T.  36,  B.  33,  it  has  been 
worked  on  a  flat  depression  on  the  prairie.  With  itfl  associated  rocks 
it  appears  thus': 

No.  1.  2  feet  bituminous  Shales  with  large,  dark  bituminous  Limestone  con- 
cretions and  some  smult,  round  concretions.    (No.  SO.  Oen.  Sec) 
No.  2.    Zj  feet  drab  and  Ocbref  Shales. 

No.  3.    3}  feet  bituminous  Slates,  with  small,  round  ooncreUoiis. 
No.  4.    6  Inebes  brown  Ochrey  Shales. 
No.  5.    1  foot  Coal.     (No.  83.  Gen.  Sec;) 

This  Coal  has  also  been  worked  two  miles  north-west.  Its  eastern 
limit  in  this  neighborhood  is  probably  the  line  of  Ks.  32  and  33,  ex- 
tending south  to  Sec.  13,  thence  passing  north-west  around  the  heads 
of  Btreams  flowing  south  to  Sec.  8,  and  thence  south  and  southe 
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Thirteen  to  15  feet  above  the  Coal  the  bituminous  Limestone  (No. 
4S)  lies  in  jointed  flags,  strewn  along^the  surface  of  the  prairie  in  very 
even  layers  of  16  inches. 

Two  to  three  miles  south  of  the  last  place  the  above  Coal  is  mined 
at  several  places  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Cox  and  others. 

On  the  land  of  Mr.  Cox,  in  Sec.  6,  T.  34,  R.  32,  (No.  33)  is  20  inches 
thick,  cropping  out  in  the  edge  of  ravines  sloping  from  mounds  down 
to  the  plains  below.  No.  43  lies  30  feet  above,  and  just  over  the  Ooal 
is  a  local  band  of  shaly  bituminous  Limestone,  such  as  is  often  found 
enclosed  in  bituminous  Slate. 

Coal,  which  may  also  be  referred  to  the  beds  just  named  has  been 
mined  at  several  places  in  Sees.  2S  and  32  of  T.  34,  R  32. 

Section  at  Wm.  M.  Shinn'a,  S.  W,  See,  S8,  T,  S4,  R»  S2. 

No.  1.    18  Inches  Soil. 

No.  2.  1  foot  ash-blue  Limestone,  weathering  brown  and  full  of  fossils,  includ- 
ing Produetus  Murieattu  and  P.  Praitenanus. 

No.  3.  17  inches  olive  calcareous  and  Clay  Shales,  containing^  Oioneies  meao- 
loba,  Rhynchonella  Oaagensis^  ^nd  JUiombopora  lipidodendroides. 

No.  4.    8  inches  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  5.    1  foot  olive  Shales. 

No.  G.    2  feet  bituminous  Shales,  full  of  small,  round  concretions. 

No.  7.  9  feet  mostly  drab  Shales,  with  many  round,  hollow  concretions,  the 
outer  ^rtion  of  which  is  formed  of  several  concentric  layers  of 
ochreous  Iron  ore,  the  interior  studded  with  Iron  Pyrites,  cha^iging 
to  Sulphate  of  Iron  on  exposure. 

No.  8.    18  inches  Coal. 

No.  9.    Fire  Clay. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  west  the  Coal  is  1  foot  thick  at  the  outcrop. 

FORT  SCOTT  COAL  BEDS. 

The  equivalent  of  these  Coals  was  first  observed  in  Sec.  36,  T.  38, 
R.  32.    A  section  here  shows — 

No.  1.  2  feet  Limestone. 

No.  2.  9  inches  olive  Shales. 

No.  3.  1  foot  blue  Shales. 

No.  4.  1  foot  blue,  passin^i^  into  bituminous  Shales  below. 

No.  6.  1  foot  Coal— No.  62  of  General  Section. 
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This  seam  paBsea  under  the  mound  north  and  west,  and  was  not 
again  seen  in  thie  part  of  the  county.  This  ia  probably  the  same  Goal 
as  E.  T.  Welshes,  in  Sec.  20,  T.  39,  R.  32.  At  this  place  I  only  observed 
a  rotten  outcrop. 

Cassel'b  Co*i,  Skc.  7,  T.  37,  R.  33. 

No.  1.    3  feet  2  Inches  brokeo  mass  of  Limeetone. 

No.  2.    6  to  12  iDchea  Calcareous  Sbalea,  with  fossils,  CAoneta  maoloba,  Lo- 

phophylbim  "ft  Fitiutina. 
No.  8.    5  inches  ash  drab  Llmestoue. 
No.  4.    4  Inches  Clay  Shales. 
No.  6.    l^inchduUdrabBydrauHoLlmeBtone. 

No.  6.    2  feet  blue  and  olive  Shales,  with  small  oblate  Limestone  concretions. 
•    No.  7.    10  inches  bituminous  Slate.  .Concretions  contain  Diseina  and  minute 

specks  of  Zinc  Blende. 
No.  8.    1  foot  Coal,  (No.  47)  and  equlrnlent  to  the  Loirer  Fort  Scott  CoaI, 

weathers  mostly  brown  and  contains  very  little  Sulphur. 


This  Coal  nnderlies  the  country  north,  and  may  be  found  in  the- 
western  part  of  the  next  township  south.  I  only  observed  it  on  the 
head  of  Shiloh  Ureek,  near  the  State  line,  where  it  varies  from  7  to  12 
inches  in  thickness. 

Its  overlying  beds  are —  . 

No.  1.  4  feet  Limestone. 
No.  3.  6  inches  to  1  foot  olive  and  drab  Shales. 
No.  3.  1  foot  to  16  Inches  blue  Shale. 
No.  4.  0  to  10  inches  bituminous  Slate. 
No.  5.  7  inches  to  1  foot  Coal. 
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Vernon  County  Coalfields. 


T. 

R 

No.  OP  Seams. 

34 

83 
33 
33 
83 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
30 
30 
30 
'    30 
30 

Two  tofirethcr  amonnt  to 

ai 

Two  toirether  amount  tc 

35 

Two  tosrether  amount  to 

35 

One 

36 

One 

36 

Odc 

37 

One 

37 

One 

38 

One 

34 

One 

84 

One 

M 

One 

34 

One 

35 

One 

30 

One 

87 

One 

88 

One 

34 

One 

35 

One '... 

M 

One 

87 

Three  tosrether  enual  to 

37 

One 

38 

Two.  4i  feet  and  1  foot. 

34 

One 

35 

One 

36 

One 

36 

One 

87 

One 

31 

One 

Thick. 


Area  in 
sqr.  miles. 


26  inches 

2  feet 

41  inches..... 

3  feet 

Ifoot 

2}feet^ 

3  feet 

Ifoot 

4  feet 

2ifeet....... 

Ifoot 

6  feet 

Ifoot I 

8  inches 

8  inches 

2  feet 

3  feet 

7  feet 

Ifoot 

Ifoot 

6}  feet 

10  inches 

5}  feet... 

2  feet 

1  foot 

6J  feet 

1  foot 

18  inches 

18  inches 


3 

50 

(?) 
SO 

6 
36 
36 

4 
12 

3 

6 

10 
36 


20 

12 

86 

36 

32 
•> 

36 
9 

48 

36 
«> 

36 
36 
36 


Am^nt  in  tons. 


7,248,848 

111.513,600 

34,890,432 

120.434,688 

6, 690, 816 

100,862,240 

120,434,688 

4,460,544 

53,526,528 

8,363,520 

6,690,816 

55,756,800 

40, 144, 896 


44,605,440 
40,144,896 

281,014,272 
40, 144, 896 
35, 684, 252 
14, 496, 768 
83,454,080 
55,199,232 

107,063,282 
40,144,896 
14,496,768 
40, 144, 896 
60,217,344 
60,217,344 
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Vernon  County  CoatJield»~Contumed. 


One 

One 

One 

Total  tons  of  Coal  In  county^. 


3i  feet... 
1  foot.... 
1  foot... 


Am'nt  [ntona. 

40,181,120 
88,454,080 
40,144,800 


OTHER  MINERALS. 


IRON    ORR. 


No  thick  or  extensive  deposits  were  obeerved.  The  lower  Sand- 
BtoDBB,  especially  those  near  the  Coal,  often  enclosed  deposits  of  Kid- 
ney Ore  or  Ochre,  but  the  firatoften  contained  too  much  Saad.  Beds 
of  the  other  may  be  found  extensive  enough  to  form  a  good  Ochre. 
We  may  also  expect  to  find  in  the  lower  members  good  beds  of  Brown 
Hematite  similar  to  that  funnd  in  Cedar  county. 

The  Shales  near  the  base  of  Timber  Hill  enclose  bands  of  Carbo- 
nate of  Iron  of  several  inches  thickness.  This  would  probably  real- 
ize 40  to  50  per  cent  of  pure  metallic  Iron.    The  overlying  debris  was 
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Near  the  base  of  Timbered  Hill  there  is  3  feet  and  3  feet  at 
Strong's,  on  the  Little  Osage. 

Nos.  46  and  51  of  the  General  Section  would  probably  make  good 
fire  brick. 

HYDRAULIC    LIME. 

On  Hatteen's  land,  three  miles  north  of  Nevada,  is  a  Limestone 
that  has  been  burned  for  hydraulic  purposes.  The  bed  occurs  between 
layers  of  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone,  those  above  and  below  not 
being  Hydraulic. 

Limestone  No.  50  of  our  Section  is  the  rock  used  at  Fort  Scott  for 
making  Cement.  I  have  not  heard  of  its  being  used  in  Yernon,  but 
it  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  mounds  occurring  a  little  above  the 
lower  Fort  Scott  Coal. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestones  on  Clear  Creek  and  near 
Bellevoir  and  at  Hatteen's,  afford  a  useful  material  for  burning  into 
Lime. 

BUILDING    STONE. 

The  Sandstones  afford  the  best  building  material.  Oood  quarries 
are  near  Nevada,  but  the  best  may  be  opened  on  the  waters  of  Clear 
Creek. 

Even,  firm  and  durable  beds  were  observed  at  White  Oak  Mills, 
and  formerly  very  good  grindstones  were  made  here  as  well  as  at  sev- 
eral other  places  in  the  neighborhood,  and  were  quite  an  article  of 
export.  The  rock  forms  an  excellent  grit  suitable  for  grindstones  and 
coarse  whetstones,  and  may  in  the  future  be  a  valuable  source  of  rev- 
enue to  the  inhabitants.  Besides  the  above,  similar  beds  may  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  county  where  the  Sandstone  is  well  developed. 

SOILS  AND  PRODUCTS. 

In  Vernon  we  find  about  every  variety  of  soil  including  rich,  poor 
sandy,  and  of  stiff  Clay. 

The  bottoms  on  the  principal  streams  are  wide  and  very  produc- 
tive. The  soil  on  the  mounds  and  along  their  slopes  may  be  consid- 
ered the  richest  upland,  and  sometimes  the  mounds  almost  encircle 
extensive  valleys  of  rich  land.  These  valleys  when  nearly  surrounded 
by  mounds  are  not  only  of  rich  soil  but  are  delightful  spots  on  which 
to  dwell. 

One  such  is  the  Eauffman  valley,  located  in  Sees.  21,  28, 29, 32  and 
33,  of  T.  37,  R.  33.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  next  township  Boathis 
an  elevated  plateau  of  rich  land  which  slopes  off  and  bean 
wardly  along  Cottonwood  Creek.  3 
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Near  Pleasant  Valley  Ifaere  ie  some  good  land.  Aaotbet  diBtrict 
of  productive  land  is  that  in  T.  38,  Rauges  31  aad  32. 

The  valley  BtretcHing  off  from  Moundville  Bonthwardly  lies  beaa- 
tifuily  for  caltivation,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  corn  and  wheat. 
Another  rich  valley  lies  along  Upper  Drywood  and  McEill'e  Creek. 
Around  the  monnds  near  Walker's  Station,  are  also  some  bodies  of 
good  land. 

The  lands  will  generally  with  proper  cultivation,  yield  50  to  ^0 
bushels  of  Cora  per  acre.    When  not  properly  cultivated  35  to  50. 

When  the  slopes  from  the  mounds  blend  off  into  the  neighboring 
valleys  and  stretch  off  beyond  into  a  wide  plateau,  the  land  is  not  so 
rich ;  of  such  is  part  of  T.  36,  Ranges  32  and  33,  near  the  Marmaton. 
The  prairie  north  of  Boswell's,  shows  a  portion  of  very  good  land,bnt 
it  is  often  spotted  with  lighter  or  poorer  soil.  At  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  dry  branches  in  this  vicinity  the  banks  break  off  suddenly,  soon 
disclosing  a  ligbt-ash  soil.  These  places  have  also  very  much  the  ap* 
pearance  of  Buffalo  wallows.  Most  of  the  soils  east  of  East  Drywood 
and  south  of  Marmaton  are  either  quite  sandy  or  else  of  a  thin  iight- 
ash  color.  The  latter  we  find  around  Nevada  and  on  the  prairies 
south.  At  the  edge  of  the  timber  the  soil  is  nearly  always  sandy, 
supporting  a  growth  of  Black  Jack,  Post  Oak  and  Black  Hickory. 
Sometimes  a  lew  Ohincapin  Oak  bushes  appear,  bat  Black  Jack  is  gea* 
erally  the  leading  tree,  extending  first  and  farthest  out  on  the  prairie. 

The  soil  in  R  29  is  generally  very  sandy- 

These  soils  of  course  are  not  so  rich  as  the  first  named,  but  during 
seasonable  years  good  crops  can  be  produced.  During  the  year  1873, 
np  to  Aagust  1,  the  corn  gave  promise  of  an  abundant  yield,  but  lack 
of  after  rains  caused  premature  drying  of  the  blade,  and  the  bright 
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fill  trees  observed  were  Shell-bark  Hickory,  Burr  Oak,  Ash,  £lm,  Black 
l^alnut  and  Birch. 

WATER. 

There  are  not  many  springs  in  this  county.  They  may  be  found 
on  the  waters  of  Clear  Creek,  in  the  South-east  part  of  the  county, 
Sftnd  sometimes  flowing  from  beneath  Limestone  in  the  western  part. 
The  chief  source  of  water  supply  is  from  wells  or  cisterns.  Cis- 
C^ems  are  more  reliable  for  good  water,  as  the  well  water  is  often  im- 
"K^regnated  with  disagreeable  salts.  In  some  neighborhoods  wells  have 
be  bored  very  deep  to  reach  water.  In  Southeast  Sec.  20,  T.  35,  E. 
I,  a  well  80  feet  deep  passed  through  chiefly  Sandstone  with  sonie 
SShale.  The  water  obtained  is  bituminous,  and  a  black  tar  coating  is 
formed  on  the  well  rope. 

A  small  spring  on  Shiloh  creek  flowing  from  Shales  indicates  a 
flight  bituminous  taste.  • 

On  Clear  Creek,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  are  several  very 

:^ne  Sulphur  Springs  of  very  pleasant  taste.    The  water  seems  to  con- 

*tain  chiefly  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  flow  being  abundant  and 

^he  water  pleasant  and  healthy,  give  promise  that  at  some  future  day 

they  may  be  much  resorted  to. 

Three  miles  North  of  Nevada  is  a  pleasant  Chalybeate  Spring.  In 
Nevada,  at  Dr.  Hunter's,  there  is  a  strong  Epsom  Salt  Well.  In  South- 
east part  of  T.  37,  K.  33,  some  of  the  water  is  of  disagreeable  taste, 
and  is  unfit  for  cooking.  It  seems  strongly  impregnated  with  Sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  this,  chemically  united  with  Lime,  gives  a  very  unpleasant 
taste  to  the  water  flowing  through  some  of  the  Shale  beds  of  the  lower 
Coal  Measures. 


REPORT  OF    C.   J.   NORWOOD. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

In  N.  W.  Sec.  28,?  T.  36,  R.  31,  there  is  a  fine  Chalybeate  Spring. 
At  present  no  care  is  taken  of  it  A  ^^gum"  holding  5  or  6  gallons,  forms 
the  reservoir,  the  water  coming  up  at  the  bottom  and  issuing  from 
Qnder  Sandstone  near  by.  The  water  flows  at  a  rate  of  about  2  gal- 
lons per  minute,  and  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  In  the  hottest 
days  the  water  is  as  cool  as  if  ice  were  in  it  I  am  told  that  during 
the  summer  this  spring  is  much  visited  by  parties  at  and  near  Nevada 
Cky. 
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In  S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  85,  R.  29,  Mr.  J.  S.  Qrisham,  also 
has  2  fine  Salphar.  Springs.  The  stream  bubbles  np  from  a  dark-gray 
Sand,  and  is  quite  strong.  A  Shaly  bed  containing  Iron  pyrites  occars 
below  the  spring,  bat  whether  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  water,  is  doabtful.  The  water  is  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  the  springs  afford  a  great  deal  of  the  water. 

On  Capt  Houtzes'  land,  in  N.  W.  S.  E.  Sec.  1.  3C,  R.  29.  there  are 
2  Sulphar  Springs.  The  water  here,  like  at  the  former  localities,  is 
collected  in  "  gams."  In  spring  No.  1,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  a 
small  branch  emptying  into  Clear  Creek,  the  water  Sows  at  the  rate 
of  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  a  minute.  Spring  No.  2,  which  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek,  has  a  much  bolder  stream,  flowing  at  the  rate 
of  3  gallons  a  minute.  These  form  the  bead  of  a  branch  flowing  into 
Clear  Creek,  and  the  water  in  each  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Samples  were  collected  for  analysis. 

COAL  MEASURES. 

The  following  embraces  an  account  of  the  Tarione  localities  of 
Coal  visited : 

At  "  Blue  Mound,"  in  N.  W.  quarter  N.  E.  quarter  Sec.  10,  T.  37, 
R.  30,  bituminous  Shale,  which  overlies  Coal  No.  U  of  the  General 
Section,  is  seen  at  the. base  of  the  mound,  H!>  feet  from  the  top.  The 
mound  is  capped  with  Limestone  equivalent  to  the  lowest  seen  at 
Butler,  Bates  county.  The  rocks  seen  on  this  mound,  with  the  de- 
scription of  each,  are  included  in  Section  A,  on  a  succeeding  page. 
The  Coal  was  covered  so  that  the  thickness  could  not  he  determined. 

The  same  (?)  bed  is  found  at  Mr.  Brown's,  in  N.  E.  quarter  Sec.  2, 
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No.    1.  10  feet  gentle  slope  from  hill  top. 

No.    2.  1  foot  Limestone.    Top  rock  at  Fort  Scott.  ? 

No.    3.  11  feet  Slope. 

No.    4.  8  feet  -t-  Sandstone. 

No.    5.  50  feet  Slope,  covered  with.fragments  of  Sandstone. 

No.    6.  24  feet  Slope,  with  outcroppings  of  argillaceous  Shale  at  the  top  and 

bottom. 

No.    7.  4  inches  -!•  Limestone. 

No.    8.  5}  feet  Slope. 

No.    9.  2  to  4  feet  mottled  Limestone. 

No.  10.  4  feet  Slope. 

No.  11.  2  feet  X  Limestone. 

No.  12.  3  feet  Slope. 

No.  13.  14  inches  ashy-blue  Limestone. 

No.  14.  8  feet  bituminous  Shale. 

No.  15.  2}  feet  Shale— calcareous. 

No.  16.  6  inches  blue  sandy  Ironstone. 

No.  17.  16  feet  Slope. 

No.  18.  11  inches  Coal. 

No.  19.  36  feet  Slope  to  water  in  Marmaton. 

Timbered  Hill  was  settled  by  two  French  gentlemen  named  La 
Timbre.  In  consequence  it  was  called  ''La  Timbre  Hill,"  this  was 
cormpted  into  "Timbered  Hill,"  and  now  it  is  so  called  by  some,  ig- 
norant of  the  source  whence  it  receives  its  name.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  a  very  appropriate  name,  as  the  mound  is  thickly  timbered, 
with  also  a  great  deal  of  underbrush,  and  is  sometimes  called  Brushy 
Mound. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  mound,  at  a  ford  of 
Marmaton,  in  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  14,  T.  37,  R.  31,  lower  roeks  are  exposed, 
including  two  beds  of  Coal.  The  upper  bed  is  from  2  to  3  feet  thick, 
and  is  rotten  at  the  outcrop.  It  is  No.  23  of  the  General  Section,  and 
may  be  the  "  Marais  des  Cygnes  Coal"  of  Bates  county,  and  the  north- 
west part  of  this.  The  second  Coal  is  about  25  feet  below  the  upper, 
and  is  20  inches  thick.    This  is  No.  18  of  the  General  Section.* 

A  full  description  of  the  strata  here,  will  be  found  included  in 
Sec.  A. 

At  the  group  of  mounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  Walker,  two  Coal  beds 
are  found  exposed,  associated  rocks  equivalent,  in  part,  to  those  seen 
on  Timbered  Hill  and  Blue  Mound.  These  mounds  are  known,  I  be- 
lieve, both  as  the  ^^  Howard"  and  the  '^Dodson  Mounds. 

The  following  is  a  General  Section  of  the  rocks,  etc.,  exposed: 


•It  ifl  also  seen  at  Mr.  Shaver's,  (?)  in  Bates  county,  in  S.  W.  K.  E.  Sec.  2,  T.  88,  R.  90. 
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No.    1. 

3  feet  coarse  Sandstone. 

So.    2. 

8  feet  Slope. 

No.    a. 

3  feet  drab  and  blue  Limestone. 

No.    4. 

G  feet  Slope. 

No.    5, 

6  feet  Limestone— mottled  color. 

No.    6. 

11  feet  Slope. 

No.    7. 

G  Inches  ashf-blue  Limestone. 

No.    8. 

2  foet  Slope. 

No.    2. 

G  Inches  *  bitnminous  Shale.  No.  14,  Timbered  Hill  Sec. 

No.  10. 

11  feel  Slope. 

No.  11. 

5  feet  Clay. 

So.  12. 

18  inches  Coal. 

No.  la. 

26  feet  Slope. 

No,  U. 

No.  15. 

2)  feet  Coat.    Lower  Coal  at  Ford  of  Harmaton.  eouth  of  Timbered 

Hill. 

No.  16. 

20  to  35  feet  Slope,  to  prairie  level. 

Both  of  the  Goal  beds  have  been  worked  a  little  here,  and  are  of 
fair  quality.  Upoa  the  sapposition  that  the  three-foot  Goal  seen  at 
MarmatOD  Ford,  is  peraiaient  in  this  directioD,  it  may  be  looked  for 
ae  being  present  in  No.  13  of  the  foregoing  Section,  its  place  being 
about  20  feet  above  No.  14.  It,  however,  may  not  be  present,  and  the 
space  filled  ap  by  Shales,  etc.  In  the  former  case  there  would  be 
three  beds  of  Goal  on  these  monnds — one  of  18  inches,  one  of  2i  feet, 
and  one  of  2^  to  3  feet  in  thickness — making  a  total  thickness  of  from 
6i  to  7  feet. 

The  following  is  a  General  Section  of  the  Rocks,  etc.,  on 
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Skctiox  a — Continued, 


No. 


Feet, 


8 


3 


Inch's 


16    i 

17 

18 

21 

22 
28 
34 
25 
26 
27 
28 


8 


9 

1 

10 

4+ 

11 
12 

3 
4-0 

4 

■ 

:     8 
;     3 

6 

13 

14 

15 

Dkscription  of  Strata. 


Very  cdlirse-frrained  Sandstone,  made  up  of  lar^re  and 
small  grains  of  Quartz.    (Local  ?).. 

Drab  and  blue  Limestone,  weathering,  buff  and  choco- 
late color.  Abounds  in  Chaetetea  milUporaceus,  and 
FuBulina  cylindrical  and  contains  Athyi-is^  Spr.  line- 
atu8,  Lophophyllum  proliferum,  etc.;  equivalent  to 
tlie  lowest  Limestone  at  Butler,  Bates  county 


Locality 


D. 


Slope. 


Hard,  dark  blue  Limestone,  containing  Ch.  mesoloba  and 
Rhynconella  Osagensia.     May  be  No.  48 

Slope 

Drab  and  gray  mottled  Limestone,  Sometimes  abounds 
in  Producttis  tnuricatua - ^ 

Slope 

Blue  Limestone,  witli  a  thick  chocolate  colored  crust. 
Abounds  in  Ch.  mesolohaj  and  contains  Prod,  muri- 
eaiuH  and  Fistulipora  nodulifera 

Slope 

Ashy  blue,  tolerably  iino-grained  Limestone,  weathering 
buff.  Fossils  are  Chonetea  mesoloba.  Prod,  eosiatus 
and  Spr,  eameratus. 


2 

6 

6 

11 

5 

1 

6 

8 

G 

3 

2 
2 

6 

1 

Bituminous  Shale 

Blue  and  ochreo'is  calcareo-argillaceous  Shale. 
Sandy  Ironstone,  with  Crinoid  columns 


B. 


BandD. 


B. 


Slope. 


Clay. 


Good  Goal,  sometimes  only  11   inches. 

Fire-Clay 

Sandston«> , 


Coal— varies  from  80  to  36  inches.... 

Oypsifcrous  Shale 

7\Uenmergel ^ 

Coal 

Sandstone,  with  SHgntaria  Jicoides  ^. 
Fire-Clay 


B  and  D. 
B  and  D. 

B. 

B. 

D. 

B  and  D. 
B. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
0. 
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Section  A — Continued. 


No. 

Feet 

[nch'8 

82 

2 

.6 

I 

33 

2 

6 

C 

2 

It 

Description  of  Strata. 


Dark  seml-bttumlnous  Shale,  wUh  layers  of  Carbonate 
or  Iron,  (IroD  Stone,)  and  a  thin  Umeatane  bed, 
abounding  In  Prod,  munootu*,  and  containing  Dit- 


t,  Fr,  liebratcenaia  and  Vh.metoloba... 


Bituminous  Slate,  containing  Braehiopoda... 

Coal,  sometimes  only  30  iocbea 

Fire-Clay. - 

Slope- 

Sandstone, 

Slope. ~ 

Bituminous  Sbale 

Coal- 


CandD. 
CandD. 


Four  miles  north-east  of  Wnlker,  near  the  M.  K.  &  T.  B.  R,  Mr. 
Haines  has  opened  a  Coal  bank.  It  ia  worked  both  by  drifts  and 
shafts,  the  manner  owing  altogether  to  the  nature  of  the  sarface. 
The  Goal,  as  seen  where  it  had  been  worked  by  a  drift,  ist^feetthick^ 
and  not  of  very  good  quality,  being  crossed  by  seams  of  Iron  Pyrites. 
A  good  opportunity  for  examining  the  Coal  was  not  afforded,  and  no 
reliable  opinion  can  be  given  as  to  its  quality.  It  is  covered  by  seven 
feet  of  Sandstone,  which  I  regard  as  the  equivalent  of  No.  24,  Sec- 
tion A. 
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On  a  small  creek  emptying  into  the  Marmiton,  one  mile  and  a  half 
west  of  Nevada,  part  of  the  strata  below  this  Sandstone  come  to  view 
in  the  following  order : 

No.  1.  12  feet  gentle  Slope  from  prairie. 

No.  2.  10  feet  slope  at  an  angle  of  85  (leg.,  covered  with  fnic^ments  of  Sand* 

stone. 

No.  3.  8  feet  buff  and  gniy  Sandstone.    **  Clear  Creek  Sandstone." 

No.  4.  6  feet  Slope. 

No.  5.  10  feet  deep  blue,  arenaceous  Clay. 

No.  6.  12  to  18  Inches  Coal. 

No.  7.  18  Inches  Fire  Clay. 

On  Mrs.  Wade's  land,  in  S.  half,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30,  T.  36,  R.  31,  Coal, 
which  is  probably  equivalent  to  No.  14  of  General  Section,  is  exposed. 
Twenty  feet  of  thick-bedded,  gray  Sandstone  rests  upon  it.  The  ^^Olear 
Creek  Sandstone  "  is  exposed  on  Mr.  Hatteen's  farm,  in  N.  E.  qr.  Sec. 
20,  T.  36,  R.  31,  with  sub-carboniferous  Limestone  still  below.  The 
Section  there  is : 

No.  1.    Slope. 

No.  2.    38  feet  **  Clear  Creek  Sandstone.'^ 
No.  3.    22  feet  Slope. 

No.  4.    8  feet  sub-crystalline,  gray  and  bluish  gray  Crlnoidal  Limestone.    This 
is  divided  in  three  parts,  thus : 

(a)    8J  feet  crystalline,  bluish  gray  Limestone. 

(6)    I  foot  Limestone ;  is  not  so  crystalline  as  a,  harder,  bluish 

drab  in  color,  weathering  chocolate  brown,  and  contains 

Chert. 
(c)    ^  feet  Limestome  like  (/. 

Division  b  is  said  to  make  excellent  cement,  and  a  and  c  make 
fine  Lime.  The  rock  is  much  quarried  and  used  for  the  latter  purpose. 
Spirifer  Keokuk  was  the  only  fossil  found.  This  may  be  equivalent 
to  the  Limestone  seen  on  Osage  River  above  Bellevoir,  at  Stratton's. 

At  Messrs.  Foland  &  Leslie's  Bank,  in  N.  £.  part  S.  £.  S.  £.,  Sec. 
8,  T.  36,  K.31,  Goal  is  seen,  the  exact  position  of  which,  in  regard  to 
the  other  rocks  of  the  countyi  could  not  be  determined.  It,  however, 
evidently  occupies  a  place  in  the  ^^  Clear  Greek  Sandstone  Series,''  and 
is  very  likely  towards  the  bottom. 

A  Section  of  the  strata  is : 

No.    L    6  feet  Slope,  covered  with  tyasrments  of  Sandstone. 
No.    2.    6  feet  +  gray  Sandstone. 
No.    3.    3  feet  Slope. 

e.s— 10 
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No.    4.  9  feet  ochreoUB  Shale. 

No.    6.  9  feet  light  blue,  arenaceoua,  slat^  Shale. 

No.    6.  15  to  18  iDche«  good  Coal. 

No.    T.  6  Inches  calcareo^renaceous  baod. 

No.    8.  0  feet  arenaceous  Shale,  Bometimee  paaaing  Into  Sandstone. 

No.  9.  2  to  11  laches  Coal.  Not  persistent  at  this  place ;  thins  out  in  a  dis- 
tance of  50  feet  down  stream. 

No.  10.  2  feet  Fire  Clay,  with  Stigmaria  fieoidet. 

No.  II.  fl  feet  blue  and  drab  arglllaceaug  Shale,  witli  thin  layers  of  Iron> 

Coal,  eqaivalent  to  the  upper  bed  at  Fort  Scott,  (Kan.,)  is  foand 
at  Mr.  Thaler's,  at  or  near  the  bead  of  Willow  Creek.  It  is  reported 
to  be  from  11  to  18  inches  thick,  bat  beiof;  covered  when  the  locality 
was  examined,  but  little  can  be  said  about  it.  It  is  said  by  black- 
smiths to  answer  their  purposes  admirably. 

At  Mr.  Samuel  Parker's,  in  S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec  34,  T.  38,  R.  32, 
on  Keed's  Creek,  Coal  is  found  which  I  am  inclined  to  place  ae  equiva- 
lent to  John  Schrum's,  (Bates  county.)    It  is  overlaid  by — 

No.  1.  4  to  G  Inches  chocolate  colored  Limestone  abounding  In  fossils,  viz. : 
Jtfiynehonttta  0»agtnti»,  Ch.  metoloba,  Affiyris,  Prod,  murieaiut  and 
Spr.  CmeatiM—tiie  latter  very  abundant 

No.  2.    2  Inches  jcreen  Clay. 

No.  3.    a  to  3  inches  layer  of  buff,  sandy  Limestone. 

No.  4.    4  inches  olive  colored  Shale. 

No.  G.    11  iuches  dark  blue  Clay. 

No.  6.    3  feet  bituminous  Shale. 

No.  7.    4  feet  blue  and  green  Clay  streaked  with  yellow. 

No.  ><.    13  to  20  Inches  Coal  of  good  quality.     Is  bard,  shiny,  black,  breaks  In 
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No.  4.    15  inches  Goal,  rotten  at  the  outcrop. 

No.  5.    5  feet  Slope. 

No.  6.    ?  Coal  covered  by  water.    No.  8  of  preceding  Section. 

Aboat  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  foregoing  localitji  near 
Mr.  Yates',  3  feet  of  Limestone,  light  drab,  mottled  with  bluish  drab 
spots,  and  weathering  buff,  is  found  31  feet  above  the  creek.  Five 
feet  below  it,  8  feet  of  Shale  and  Sandstone  are  seen.  This  resembles 
the  lowest  Limestone  at  Butler,  Bates  county,  very  much,  and  may  be 
its  equivalent  Its  position  is  above  the  Goals  seen  at  Parker's,  but 
the  exact  distance  could  not  be  determined.  In  N.  £.  N.  £.  Sec.  22, 
X  38,  R.  32,  7  feet  of  Sandstone  was  found  resting  on  the  Limestone 
just  mentioned. 

At  Mr.  Bogan's  Coal  Bank,  in  S.  E.  N.  W.  Sec.  31,  T.  38,  R  32,  w« 
find- 
No.  1.    4  inches  shelly,  pyritiferous  Limestone,  with  Lophophyllum,  Ch.  meso- 
loba,  Pr,  murieatu8  and  Hemipronites. 

No.  2.    3}  feet  blue  Clay. 

No.  8.    13  inches  Coal. 

No.  4.    6  inches  Flie  Clay. 

No.  5.    5  feet  Slo[»e. 

No.  6.    2  feet  blue  Clay. 

No.  7.    21  inches  hard,  dark  blue,  rhomboidally-Jointed  Limestone,  (No.  43  of 
Greneral  Section.) 

No.  1  is  not  constant;  sometimes  it  is  seen  resting  6  inches  over 
the  Coal.  A  short  distance  down  stream,  the  Goal  rests  on  No.  7. 
Unfortunately,  the  rocks  could  not  be  traced,  so  as  to  determine 
whether  the  Goal  rises  again.  No.  7  seems  to  be  taken  up  with  Olay 
and  Marlite.  There  is  a  fault  between  this  place  and  a  point  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  down  stream.  At  the  latter  place.  Sandstone  (which 
occurs  above  No.  1  of  loregoing  Section)  is  seen  dipping  10^  N.  50^ 
W.,  while  only  a  hundred  or  so  feet  up  stream,  it  lies  horizontally. 

The  ''  Fort  Scott  Marble,"  (No.  43,)  with  its  associated  Coal,  is 
found  at  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Harris',  in  S.  E.  S.  W.  Sec.  31,  T.  37,  R.  33,  on 
Little  Osage  River.  It  is  14  inches  thick,  containing  fossils ;  3  feet 
below  it  there  are  3  feet  of  bituminous  Shale,  with  large  spherical 
concretions,  of  dark-blue  bituminous  Limestone.  Below  this  the  Sec- 
tion is : 

No.    6.    6  inches  dark  pyrito-calcareous  Shale,  with  small  concretions. 

*No.    7.    2J  feet  blue  Clay. 

No.    8.    12  to  14  inches  Coal— No.  33. 

No.    9.    8  feet  ochreous  and  blue  Clay. 

No.  10.    2J  feet  (?)  Coal— No.  81.  ? 

No.  11.    8  feet  Slope  to  water. 
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The  Sandstone  overlying  the  Fort  Scott  Marble,  is  the  formation 
farther  down  the  Little  Oeage.  This  Limestone  (Fort  Scott  Marble) 
13  sesn  cropping  oat  in  Sec.  33,  (?)  T.  36,  R.  32,  exhibiting  a  thicknew 
of  2^  feet,  with  Shaly  Sandstone  above. 

At  Mr.  Henry  Shackelford's,  in  N.  £.  S.  E.  Sec.  3,T.  35,  R.  S3,  Coal 
No.  33,  of  General  Section,  is  found.  It  is  covered  at  one  place  by 
from  2  to  2^feet  of  bitnminons  Shale,  containing  Dtsctnu  Missouri- 
enaia  and  a  Aah  tooth  ;  at  another  it  is  overlaid  by  2  feet  ochreons 
and  blae  Olay,  with  large  concretions. 

At  Mr.  Alfred  Cox's,  in  N.  W.  qr,  of  S.  E.,  Sec.  3,  T.  35,  R.  33,  it  ia 
again  found.  The  same  Coal  is  also  worked  at  Mr.  Hugh  Cox's,  in  N. 
W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  3,  T.  35,  R.  33,  and  at  Mr.  Back  Cox's,  in  S.  W.  S. 
W.  Sec.  34,  T.  36,  R.  33.  Adjoining  the  latter  place,  in  S.  E.  S.  E.,  Sec. 
33,  T.  36,  R  33,  the  Coal  comes  to  view  once  more. 

At  this  place  it  is  overlaid  by — 

No.  1.    1  foot  Slope ;  concretions  or  dark-bluo  bituminous  LInieEtonc,  con- 
taining; Qoniatiteg,  occurs  &t  the  top. 
No.  2.    SJ'eet  bituminous  Shale. 
No.  3.    ZJ  to  4  feet  blue  Sbale  and  ochn;ous  Clay. 
No.  4.    Coal— No.  33. 

A  higher  Coal  is  exposed  on  an  irregularly  shaped  mound,  in  N. 
W.  qr.  S.  W.,  Sec.  4,  T.  35,  R.  33,  on  land  belon£ing  to  Mr.  Fairchild. 
It  is  aboat  85  feet  above  Cox's,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Fort  Scott  Coal, 
No.  52  of  (ieueral  Section.  The  bed  is  7  inches  +  thick,  overlaid  by 
1  foot  bituminous  Shale,  with  large  concretions  disseminated.  The 
Fort  Scott  Marble  is  found  in  the  road  one-qnarter  of  a  mile  W.  of  N. 
of  the  mound,  being  about  SO  feet  below  the  Coal. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  total  thickness  of  from  2  feet  10 
inches,  to  3  feet  5  inches  of  Coal.  This  can  be  worked  by  stripping, 
for  a  considerable  area. 

The  Fort  Scott  Coal  is  worked  quite  extensively  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  S.  W.  of  Clayton,  by  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 
The  Coal  is  from  12  to  28  inches  thick,  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  com- 
pact, shiny-black  when  fractured,  and  is  apparently  pretty  free  from 
eulphur.  I  am  told  that  it  is,  and  it  has  every  appearance  of  being, 
•excellent  smithing  Coal.  It  has  a  rusty  appearance  between  the  per- 
pendicular joints,  and  (as  does  the  Fort  Scott  XJoal,  wherever  I  have 
seen  it,)  assumes  a  reddish  brown  exterior  (due  to  Oxide  of  Iron) 
when  taken  from  the  bank  and  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  There 
are  about  twelve  openings  at  this  place,  and  the  Coal  is  worked  by 
stripping. 

At  the  N.  £.  part  of  Clayton,  the  bituminous  Shale  (No.  36,  Gen. 
Sec.)  which  is  seen  at  6.  Cox's,  crops  out  in  a  little  ravine  near  Mrs. 
Dunn's  house,  indicating  the  presence  of  Coal,  No.  33,  of  General 
Section.  Two  miles  and  a  half  S.  W.  of  Clayton,  the  Fort  Scott  Mar- 
ble is  exposed  along  a  ravine  in  the  prairie.  This  is  the  N.W.  qr.  Sec. 
28,  T.  35,  R.  33,  and  Coal  may  be  considered  as  being  present  from  10 
to  15  feet  below  the  surface.  At  the  Iron  bridge  across  Big  Dry  wood, 
near  the  mouth,  in  N.  £.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  35,  K.  32,  the  Clear  Creek  Sand- 
stone is  exposed  for  46  ieet.  At  the  edge  of  the  water,  8  inches  of 
Goal,  (No.  14)  is  found  below  the  Sandstone.  Some  of  the  Sandstone 
beds  are  excellenUfor  building  purposes,  and,  as  such,  have  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  piers. 

At  J.  S.  Grisham's,  in  S.  E.  S.  W.,  Sec.  16,  T.  35,  R.  29,  Coal  (No. 
10)  is  seen  near  his  Sulphur  Springs.  About  37  feet  above  it  the 
Clear  Creek  Sandstone  is  exposed,  exhibiting  a  thickness  of  40  feet. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  Coal  visible  under  this  Sandstone  further  up  the 
creek  one-quarter  of  a  mile  below  Grisham's ;  5  feet  of  Keokuk  Lime- 
stone was  seen  in  the  creek,  forming  the  bed  of  the  creek  in  part. 
The  fossils  found  are  Rliynconella  Buhouneaia^  Spr.  Keokuk^  Hemi- 
pronitea  Keokuk^  a  small  Produciua^  an  Euomphalua  or  Straparollua^ 
Chonetea  and  Zaphrentis. 

The  Clear  Creek  Sandstone  is  the  formation  along  Little  Clear 
Creek.  No  Coal  was  seen  or  heard  of  as  being  exposed  on  this  stream. 
This  Sandstone  also  underlies  that  section  of  country  included  in 
Rs.  29,  30  and  31,  T.  36. 

In  the  eastern  part.  Sec.  25,  T.  37,  R.  29,  the  country  is  very  hilly, 
sometimes  rising  in  mounds  100  feet  above  Kitten  Creek,  near  by. 
The  tops  of  the  mounds  are  capped  with  large  fragments  of  Clear 
Creek  Sandstone,  which  are  very  ferruginous.    Some  of  the  fragmej 
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have  large  cracks,  which  have  been  filled  op  with  oxide  of  Iron. 
Farther  north,  in  Sec.  24,  of  the  same  township,  ferruginous  Sandstone, 
with  sandy  Limonite  is  found  on  a  ridge.  The  Iron  ore  is  too  eiliciont 
to  be  of  practical  valne.' 

The  country  generally,  bordering  on  St.  Clair  county,  is  hilly, 
consisting  of  mounds  and  high  ridges,  sloping  gradually  ofi  to  the 
prairie  level,  with  the  "  Clear  Creek  Sandstone "  as  the  cap  rock. 
Sometimes  this  is  quite  ferruginous,  so  much  ao  as  to  resemble  Hem- 
atite, and  BOme  persons  have  supposed  it  to  be  valuable  as  an  Iron 
ore,  but  it  is  not.  A  regular  outcrop  of  the  Sandstone  is  hardly  ever 
seen,  it  merely  coming  to  the  surface.  This  Sandstone  is  seen  occa- 
pying  the  prominent  points  from  Sec.  24,  T.  37,  R.  ^9,  along  Clear 
Creek,  passing  through  the  western  borders  of  St.  Clair  and  Cedar 
counties  as  far  up  as  T.  37,  R.  29,  and  beyond.* 

UnMcCarty'e  Branch,  in  S.  £.  quarter.  Sec.  6,  T.  34,  R29, Keokuk 
Limestone  is  exposed,  and  at  Mr.  Reavis',  in  £.  half  lot  2,  Sec.  6  of  the 
same  township,  Coal  (No.  4  of  general  section,)  is  found  35  feet  above 
the  Limestone,  and  is  10  inches  or  more  thick.  Mr.  S.  H.  Avery  has 
the  same  Coal  on  his  place  in  S.  W.  quarter  Sec.  7,  T.  34,  R.  29,  where 
it  is  from  14  to  20  inches  thick,  and  dipping  10°  S.  47°  W.  It  is  also  od 
Mr.  Rodman's  place,  in  S.  E.  quarter  (?)  Sec.  12,  T.  34,  R.  30. 

The  Marais  des  Oygnes  Coal  (No.  23  of  general  section)  has  been 
opened  by  the  Messrs.  Ferry,  in  S.  £.  quarter.  Sec.  10,  T.  34,  R  31. 
They  report  it  as  being  "  from  4^  to  5  feet  thick,  resting  on  hard,  black 
state  "  (calcareous  Shale  f).  It  is  overlaid  by  6  feet  cf  Soil,  Clay  and 
Drift,  the  Drift  coming  immediately  over  the  Coal.  The  Clear  Creek 
Sandstone  is  exposed  in  the  N.  W.  quarter,  Sec.  15,  about  one-half 
mile  south-west  from  Ferry's.     In  this  region  it  is  generally  bltn- 
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mond'a,  in  Sec.  7,  T.  34,  B.  33,  the  top  Coal  seen  at  Fort  Scott  is  foand* 
The  following  is  a  section  of  the  rocks : 

No.  1.    2  feet  drab  and  gray,  and  drab  spotted  with  brown,  brittle  Limestone, 

in  thin  layers.  S  pr.  (Martinia)  litieaius^  Murchisonia  and  Lopho' 

phyllum  proliferumy  were  lound. 
No.  2.    5  feet  Slope. 
No.  8.    4  feet  nodular,  drab,  fine  gained  Limestone,  with  a  thick  buff  crust, 

oontainin^f  B,  perearinatua^  Spr,  linealua  ?  PUurotomaria  aphmrulaia, 

etc. 
No.  4.    3  feet  bituminous  Shale,  with  small  concretions  containing  Diaeina  and 

a  Fish  tooth. 
No.  6.    1  foot  Coal— No.  62  of  Gen.  Sec. 
No.  6.    Long  gentle  slope  to  prairie  level. 


SDB-CARBONIFEROUS—"H alley's  Bluff,"  Etc 

OBSERVATIONS  ALONG  OSAGE  RIVER. 

The  Clear  Creek  Sandstone  is  found  cropping  out  in  the  hills  at 
Belvoir,  the  lowest  exposure  being  about  45  feet  above  the  Osage. 
Below  Belvoir  it  approaches  nearer  the  water,  and  there  is  said  to  be 
Goal  exposed  beneath. 

At  Mr.  John  Stratton's  Lime  Kiln,  about  one  mile  above  Belvoir, 
in  S.  E.  quarter  N.  quarter  Sec.  26,  T.  38,  R.  30,  Sub-carboniferous 
limestone  comes  to  view.  At  this  place  we  find  12  feet  of  crinoidal, 
bluish  gray  and  gray  crystalline  Limestone,  occupying  a  position  40 
feet  above  the  Osage.  In  the  bottom  10  feet  a  concretionary  bed  of 
Ohert  occurs,  containinc:  Bryozoans^  etc.  The  Limestone  burns  into 
excellent  Lime,  which  is  transported  long  distances  for  use. 

One  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Stratton's,  the  Sandstone  seen  at 
Belvoir  crops  out  74  feet  above  the  Limestone.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  Limestone  is  brought  up  by  a  slight  ^^  uplift  "  in  the  rocks,  as 
the  overlying  Sandstone  seems  to  be  thrown  off  to  the  east  and  west, 
being  45  feet  above  the  Osage  at  Belvoir  and  from  25  to  30  feet  above 
the  river  at  Halley's  Bluff.  At  the  latter  place  the  space  between  the 
Sandstone  and  the  water  is  known  to  be  filled  by  Coal  Measure  rocks. 

H  ALLEY  *s  Bluff, 

Above  Belvoir,  on  the  Osage  River.    This  place  is  quite  celebra. 
Vernon  county  on  account  of  some  ^^Old  Diggings'' — as  th 
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On  Dr.  Lipton's  farm,  formerly  owned  by  Mrs,  McCoy,  in  N.  W.  S. 
W.  Sec.  27,  T.  34,  R.  30,  there  is  both  a  Tar  and  Sulphur  Spring.  The 
water  iBsaes  from  beneath  Sandstone  and  is  slightly  charged  with  Sul- 
phur, while  the  Tar  (Bitumen)  isBues  from  the  rock  itself,  and  flowing 
into  the  water  gives  both  the  taete  of  Tar  and  Sulphur,  I  am  told  that 
this  water  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal  properties 
by  perflons  living  in  the  neighborhood. 

SULPHUR. 

On  Mr.  Batz's  land,  in  Sec.  23,  T.  34,  R.  30,  a  good  Sulphur  Spriog 
bursts  from  the  ground,  and  is  used  by  him. 
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The  area  of  this  county  is  873  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  formed 
of  agreeably  undulatlog  plains,  terminating  in  the  west  part  in  a  north 
and  south  range  of  mounds  with  other  mounds  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  These  mounds,  in  the  western  part,  are  generally  from  80 
to  100  feet  high.  Six  miles  northeast  of  Butler,  there  are  several  of 
80  to  100  feet  in  hight.  From  these,  for  6  miles  north-west,  our  route 
would  pass  Ibw  mounds  to  a  continuous  range  extending  6  miles  fur- 
ther. We  then  reach  a  broad  valley,  100  feet  lower  than  the  mounds 
and  over  6  miles  wide.  Crossing  the  Miami  Fork,  we  are  again  in  the 
region  of  the  mounds,  and  these  continue  to  the  south  line  of  the 
county,  only  occasionally  interrupted  for  a  few  miles  by  the  streams 
and  valleys.  South  of  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  the  county  is  for  the 
most  part  hilly  and  rolling,  occasionally  broken  by  wide  valleys  along 
the  streams.  In  K.  31,  along  the  south  county  line,  is  a  range  of 
mounds  extending  east  and  west,  passing  south-westwardly  and  unit- 
ing with  the  high  land  in  Vernon.  Ts.  41  and  42,  R.  29,  are  somewhat 
broken,  the  streams  being  separated  by  ridges  often  200  feet  high, 
rising  by  long  slopes  from  the  valleys.  Passing  southward  over  a  roll- 
ing country  to  the  waters  of  Panther  Greek,  we  find  a  high,  semi-cir- 
cular ridge  curving  around  the  head  of  this  creek,  240  feet  in  hight, 
and  extending  from  Hudson  south-west  to  Pleasant  Gap  and  south- 
east for  several  miles.  Within  this  high  ridge  or  rim  is  the  beautiful, 
undulating  valley  between  Camp  and  Panther  Creeks,  elevated  30  to  40 
feet  above  the  stream.  From  there  the  country  slopes  off  into  a  beau- 
tiful plain  towards  Prairie  City  and  Papinsville. 
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Aline  passing  north-west  from  the  north-east  port  of  T.  39,  K.  29, 
to  the  north-west  part  of  the  coanty  will  touch  along  the  principal 
dividing  ridge  and  probably  the  highest  ground  in  the  coant;.  It  will 
also  divide  the  waters  of  Qrand  Kiver  on  the  north  from  those  of  the 
Osage  on  the  south.  The  principal  tributaries  of  Grand  River  are 
Deep  Water,  Cove  Oreek,  Peter  Creek,  Elk  Fork,  Mingo,  the  Deer 
Creeks  and  Mormon  Fork.  These  generally  start  from  broken  depres- 
sions in  the  prairie,  and  pursue  their  course  witb  increasing  width  of 
valley.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  sometimes  a  quarter  to  one-half 
mile  and  more  in  width,  blending  into  a  little  more  elevated  plain. 
Grand  River  Bottoms  are  wide,  with  occasional  ponds  and  marshes. 

The  chief  tributariea  of  the  Osage,  making  southward  from  the 
ridge  above  named,  are  Mulberry  Creek,  Miami  Fork  and  Panther  and 
Gamp  Creeks,  with  other  lesser  streams — as  Shaw  Branch,  Willow 
Greek,  Double  Branches,  Mound  Branch,  and  Bone  Creek  and  Knob 
Greek,  forks  of  the  Miami. 

The  banks  of  the  Osage  are  generally  about  25  feet  high.  Its 
channel  being  often  full,  it  is  rare  that  it  can  be  forded,  even  at  very 
few  places.  With  some  necessary  improvements  in  the  channel,  it 
could  easily  be  made  navigable  for  light  draft  boat«  every  year  up  to 
PapioBville.  This  place  is  240  miles  by  boat  from  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Osage,  and  light  draft  steamers  have  occasionally  been  up  to  this 
point.  The  bottoms  of  the  Osage  are  generally  2  to  3  miles  wide,  bat 
are  often  quite  flat  and  marshy.  Other  streams  have  reasonably  wide 
bottoms. 

Sonth  of  the  Osage,  we  also  And  the  streams  originating  from 
breaks  in  the  high  lands,  thence  passing  off  through  widening  flats  to 
the  Osage.     These  include  Walnut  Greek  and  its  fork  Gillen's  Greek, 
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of  Pleasant  Gap«  are  often  seen  quantities  of  rounded  Gravel,  mostly 
siliceous.  The  banks  of  Gamp  Greek  have  exposed  at  one  place  a  bed 
of  similar  Gravel  with  Sand.  Among  these  latter  pebbles  I  obtained 
one  of  quartzitic  conglomerate. 

At  Burnett's  ferry  the  banks  of  the  Osage  show : 

No.  1.   Soil. 

No.  2.    12  feet  brown  sandy  Clay. 

No.  8.    10  feet  blue  Clay. 

No.  4.    Bed  of  rounded  siliceous  Gravel. 

These  Gravel  beds  are  occasionally  met  with  at  other  places  along 
the  Osage.  Wells  dug  at  Papinsville  show  it  to  be  35  feet  thick,  of 
which  31  feet  was  yellow  Glay  resting  on  4  inches  of  blue  Clay  and 
Gravel.  Beneath  this  was  found  a  thin  sandy  stratum  enclosing  a 
tooth  of  an  extinct  species  of  horse.  Still  beneath  was  a  Gravel  bed 
of  5  feet  thickness,  the  pebbles  mostly  rounded  and  some  adhering 
together.  The  pebbles  are  mostly  siliceous,  associated  with  fragments 
of  Goal  and  Iron  Ore. 

From  similar  beds  in  the  banks  of  the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  bones 
and  tusks  of  Mastodon  have  been  obtained. 

COAL     MEASUKES. 

Bates  county  is  underlaid  throughout  by  the  Coal  Measures.  In- 
cluding Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Measures,  there  are  in  all  about  500 
feet  of  vertical  thickness. 

The  Lower  Measures,  including  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  Coal,  crop 
out  in  T.  38,  and  part  of  T.  39,  Ranges  29,  30  and  31,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  R.  32.  The  lowest  rocks  to  be  seen  in  the  county  are  on  and 
near  Panther  Creek. 

At  the  ford  west  of  Rockville  we  find  : 

No.  1.  Sandstone  extending  most  of  the  way  tVom  the  hill  at  Rocicville  prob- 
ably, 30  to  40  feet. 

No.  2.    5  feet  drab  sandy  Shales. 

No.  3.  6  feet  blue  Shales,  enclosing  three  concretionary  beds  of  Carbonate  of 
Iron,  each  varying  from  2  to  5  Inches  in  thickness. 

No.  4.    4  inch  bed  of  c^irbonate  of  Iron  in  the  creelc. 

These  ores  may  in  the  future  prove  valuable. 

The  Lowest  Coal  Measure  rocks  in  the  county  were  penetrated  in 
Mr.  Seclinger'ff  Well  in  E.  hf.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  38,  R  30.  The  well 
is  105  feet  deep,  and  all  Sandstone,  (the  upper  16  feet  shaly)  except 
the  lower  4  feet  of  Slate.  This  Sandstone  is  seen  in  the  Osage  River 
at  Papinsville. 
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Near  the  head  of  Panther  Greek  we  fiad  a  gray  Limestone  8ap< 
poBed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  lowest  at  Botler,  220  feet  above  the 
valley  of  Camp  Oreek.  This  Limestone  seems  to  crown  the  neigh- 
boring hills  at  many  places.  Below  it  there  seems  to  be  sandy  Shales 
nearly  to  the  valley.  Near  the  head  of  the  eastern  fork  of  Panther 
the  thick  Goal  is  found.  Judging  from  the  topography  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  this  Ooal  must  be  about  220  feel  below  the  gray 
Limestone  just  above  named. 

Id  the  south  part  of  Sec.  28,  T.  39,  R.  29,  is  a  remarkable  expos- 
ure of  19  feet  of  dark  bituminous  Shale,  mostly  slaty,  and  enclosing 
large  dark  bituminous  Limestone  concretions  in  the  lower  parL  It  is 
very  probable  that  this  may  be  only  a  few  feet  above  one  of  oar  thick 
Ooal  seams. 

The  following  section  taken  two  miles  north  of  Pleasant  Gap, 
shows  the  highest  formations  in  this  vicinity  : 

No.    1,  Brown  Sandstone. 

No.    2.  Bough  coarse  gray  Limestone. 

No.    8.  ISfeetSlope. 

No.    4.  10  Inch  brown  Llmeatoue  contains  FvauUna,  C/uieltiei,  Criaoid  sttma 

Spirifer  Imtatut  and  Spiriferina  Kentuekenaui. 

No.    6.  1  foot  0  inctieB  Bituminous  Shales. 

No.    6,  9  inches  hard  black  Slate,  with  many  i^m&ll  round  concretions. 

No.    T.  Sandy  bituminous  Sliaies. 

No.    8.  G  feet  Goft  sandy  ShaicB. 

No.    9.  26  feet  Sandstone  in  Hags. 

No.  10.  1  foot  calcareous  Shale  with  fossils. 

No.  II.  6  inches  Shales  with  tbinlaminieof  Coal. 

No.  12.  6  Inches  Coal. 
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casionally  on  the  north.    Obscure  remains  of  plants,  with  an  occa- 
sional fragment  of  Stigmaria  iicoidea  are  sometimes  found. 

Near  Johnstown  are  seen  rocks  whose  position  can  be  but  little 
above  the  thick  Coal  of  Panther  Oreek.  At  Shelton's,  on  Rockbottom 
Branch,  are  seen — 

No.  1.    1  foot  Oclirey  Shales. 

No.  2.    G  Inches  crumbling  Coal. 

No.  3.    13  feet  Shale,  with  a  few  inches  of  nodular  calcareous  Ironstone  near 

the  middle. 
No.  4.    Sandy  and  Ochrey  Shales. 
No.  5.    1  foot  blue  and  semi-bituminous  Shales. 
No.  C.    8  inches  red  Ferruginous  Limestone,  abounding  in  fossils,  including 

Pr.  murieatus^  Sp,  planoeonvexua,  Sp.  eameratua  and  Athyris . 

No.  7.    10  inches  Slaty,  Bituminous  Coal. 
No.  8.    18  inches  (?)  Coal. 

This  Section  may  be  considered  an  exhibit  of  what  we  may  find 
at  many  places  on  Deep  Water  for  three  or  four  miles  north-west ;  also 
in  the  valley  of  Cove  and  Peter  Creeks. 

At  Mrs.  Hackler's  the  Coal  has  been  mined  in  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
and  on  the  hill  over  a  hundred  feet  above  is  seen  the  brown  Limestone, 
named  above  as  occurring  at  the  head  of  Panther  Creek. 

The  following  Section  shows  a  partial  connection  of  the  Butler 
rocks  with  the  Upper  Coal  Measures : 

Section  by  C,  J,  Norwood,  from  the  top  of  (he  Mound,  in  N,  W,  See,  28,  T,  4t,  R.  SO,  souths 

west  to  a  branch  of  Mound  Creek, 

No.    1.    15  feet  Slope  from  the  top  of  the  mound. 

No.    2.    3  feet  Limestone  (No.  72  Upper  Coal  Measures.) 

No.    3.    Outcrop  of  Sandstone. 

No.    4.    100  feet  Slope. 

No.    5.    5  feet  rough,  gray  Limestone,  shelly  at  the  top  aT)d  containing  Chce- 

tetes. 
No.    G.    27  feet  Slope. 
No.    7.    1  foot  hard  brecciated  Conglomerate,  made  up  of  fragments  of  Chce- 

tetes,  Carbonate  of  Iron  and  Limestone ;  contains  iS^p.  lineatus^Athy- 

ris ,  Ch,  mesoloba,  Fusulina  — ,  Archaeocidaris  and  LophophyU 

/wm— Dip.  15  deg.  S.,  60  E. 
No.    8.    4  inches  Calcareous  Shales,  passing  into  a  Conglomerate. 
No.    0.    0  inches  Conglomerate,  like  No.  7. 
No.  10.    9  inches  Shales,  with  streaks  and  knife  edges  of  Coa),  and  inclosing  a 

little  Gravel. 
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No.  11.   1  foot  Conglomerate— border  tlian  Ho.  7;  someilmee  changing  to  h 

hard,  coarse-grained,  reddish  Limestone. 
No.  1'2.    18  feet  sandy  and  Clay  Stulen,  with  many  concretions,  and  contains 

beds  of  Carbonate  or  Iron,  one  of  them  G  inches  thidc. 
Na  13.    3  feet  blue  and  drab  coarse  brittle  Llmesitone,  containing  fWuJinaand 

Spirifer  lintatua. 
No.  14.    0  Inches  green  argillaceous  bhatec. 
No.  15.    1  foot  bituminous  Sboles,  cantaJnln):  DUcina  and  small  flattened  and 

round  Concretions. 
No.  IG.    1  foot  6  inches  dark-bine  !4bales,  nitli  a  hard  calcareo-sandj  band 

near  the  botlom,  eonbdniiig  Chonetes . 

Sitlltr  SteliOH. 

No.    1.    '2  feet  0  inches  finegrained  and  drab  Limestone. 

No.    2.    8  feet  Limestone  nodules,  at)ounding  In  Hetnipronitea ,  Spirifer 

eaoieraltu,  Prodimtut  eoilalut  and  P.  Pi'atlenianus ;  alsocontains  Sy- 

nocladia ,  and  Sp.  pUmoeonvexun.     In  some  of  the  nodules  FitA- 

ttetk  are  found. 
No.    8.    2  fcet  olive  colored  Clay  SbaJcK. 
No.    4.    14  feet  Slope. 
No.    6.     Ifoot  B  inches  bluish-gray  LImeelone,  containing  Sp,  tineatiu,  Pr. 

coaiatas,  Arehccoeidarii,  Fuaulina  and  CA<tUit»  mitleporat4U*. 


13  feet  Slope. 

S  feet  outcrop  of  ash-bluc  Llniestoiie. 

4  inches  dark,  olive  Calcareous  Shales. 
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The  beds  seen  next  below  this  Butler  Section  are  thick  exposures 
of  soft  Sandstone,  which,  eastward  on  Mound  Branch  and  four  miles 
«outh  between  Possum  Greek  and  the  next  Branch  south,  thicken  up 
to  80  feet. 

The  upper  beds  of  the  Butler  Section  are  just  below  the  Mulberry 
Ooal ;  in  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  Coal  may  yet  be  found  in  the 
highest  hills  at  Butler.  These  are  well  developed  on  Miami  Fork  and 
Mulberry  Creek.  Their  relation  to  the  Coal  can  be  obtained  from  our 
i5onth-west  Coal  Section. 

The  beds  from  No.  67  to  72  and  73  are  here  generally  found,  and 
are  well  exposed  at  some  of  the  Coal  banks.  Nos.  57  and  67  are  con- 
nected by  their  intermediate  beds  at  Jas.  H.  Becket's,  in  N.  E.  S.  E. 
Sec.  10,  T.  40,  R.  32.  The  Limestones  near  No.  67  and  above,  appear  at 
many  places  on  Mulberry  Creek,  on  the  south  side  of  Marais  des 
Cygnes.  These  rocks  appear  nearly  everywhere  on  the  waters  of  Wal- 
nut Creek,  and  are  also  found  at  the  head  of  Duncan's  Creek. 

Near  New  Home,  and  on  the  waters  of  Burnett's  Creek,  Prior's 
and  Reed's  Creeks,  are  beds  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Fort  Scott 
•Coal.  But  the  Fort  Scott  Coal  itself  was  not  certainly  recognized. 
On  the  above  named  streams,  further  south  in  Vernon,  are  thin  seams 
of  Coal,  which  can  certainly  be  referred  to  the  Fort  Scott  Group.  The 
evidence  is  that  the  Coal  thins  out  north  and  north-east, 

BEDS  ABOVE  THE  MULBERRY  COAL. 

In  Sec.  11,  T.  40,  R.  33,  is  a  mound  95  feet  above  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  prairie.  Its  cap  rock  is  a  Limestone,  apparently  belong- 
ing to  No.  74  of  the  General  Section  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  of 
1872.  It  abounds  in  Lophophyllum  and  also  contains  Productua  Ne- 
irascensis.  On  the  prairie,  102  feet  below,  we  find  a  Limestone  which 
is  probably  No.  75  of  the  South-west  Coal  Section.  The  mounds  in 
Sees.  27  and  28  of  the  next  township  north,  80  to  100  feet  high,  are  also 
capped  with  Limestone  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures.  The  farthest 
limit  south  where  we  have  recognized  any  Upper  Coal  Measures  is  on 
the  top  of  a  low  mound  in  Sec.  5,  T.  38,  R.  33.  On  the  mounds,  6  miles 
north-east' of  Butler,  are  also  found  Upper  Coal  Measure  Limestones. 
The  latter  mounds  are  120  to  140  feet  high.  Farther  west  and  north- 
west the  mounds  develop  into  continuous  ridges,  for  example  at  West 
Point  and  at  Parkersville  and  north-west  They  are  ail  capped  with 
Upper  Coal  Measure  Limestones,  including  from  No.  72  to  No.  80  of 
our  Oeneral  Section  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures,  1872. 

No.  72  contains  some  well  preserved  and  fine  specimens  of  fossils, 

G.s— 11. 
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includiQE,  near  UoIdermaQ'a,  Orthoceras,  (Urge  species)  NautiluBy 
(2  or  3  specicB,  probably  4)  Gyrtuceraa,  Pleurotomaria  like  P.  («r- 
hiniformis,  HcAizodvis  Wheeleri  and  Pinna  peracuta.  In  Sec.  U,  T. 
4t,  E.  33,  Produciua  Nebraaoensis  and  Lophophyllum  proliferum. 


ECONOMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

LOWER    COAL    BED8. 

The  Lower  Goal  Series  in  Ts.  38  and  39  of  Ks.  29  and  30,  may  in- 
clnde  two  or  three  seams.  The  lowest  workable  bed  of  IS  inches  to 
2}  feet  has  been  worked  on  E.  Shaver's  land,  near  Willow  Branch,  S 
miles  north-east  of  Papinaville ;  at  Hamilton's,  one  mile  north-east  oC 
Prairie  City  and  1^  miles  north,  near  Shaw  Branch  ;  at  J.  M.  Williams', 
on  Camp  Greek  and  on  Panther  Creek.  The  entire  thickness  of  the 
bed  at  Williams'  was  not  seen,  only  1^  feet  being  exposed.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams says  it  is  3  and  4  feet  thick.  If  aoit  is  the  eqaivalent  of  Yates'' 
Coal  on  the  head  of  Panther  Creek.  From  its  topographical  position 
I  was  inclined  to  refer  it  to  a  bed  occnpying  a  little  lower  horizon. 
A  black,  bitnmiuons  Limestone,  with  Pr.  innrioaiua  and  a  calcareoaa 
conglomerater  containing  Orlhoceraa  Rushensia  occur  just  above  it. 
This  shows  that  the  Goal  here  and  that  at  Shavers  may  be  the  same, 
for  a  similar  Limestone  is  also  found  at  the  latter  place,  coataining, 
besides  the  above  named  fossils,  Productua  Prattenianua^  P.  Nebreu- 
cenaia,  P.  aemireiiculatua,  HempTonitea  craasus  and  a  small  Lingula 
and  Diacina.    At  Shavers  the  Goal  is  32  to  26  inches  thick. 
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Section  at  Mr».  Annie  Holt's,  S,  W.  Sec.  14,  7.  S9,  R,  29.    (By  J.  C.  Norwood.) 

No.    1.    2  feet  local  Drift. 

No.  2.  1  foot  6  inches  vrgillo-calcarcous  Shales,  with  lenticular  concretions 
of  Ironstone. 

No.    3.    6  inches  semi-bituminous  Shales. 

No,    4.    27  inches  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  5.  4  to  5  inches  concretionary  deep  blue,  hard  pyritiferous  Limestone, 
abounding  in  Producius  muricatua  and  also  containing  Spirifer  cam- 
eraiua,  Aihyria  subtilita,  Chonetes  rneeoloba,  Polyphemopsis  and  Pleu- 
rotomaria  spherulata.  A  yellow  Clay  sometimes  replaces  the  Lime- 
stone. 

No.    6.    2  to  8  feet  Coal,  generally  free  from  Sulphur. 

No.    7.    5  feet  blue  argillaceous  Shales. 

No.   8.    2  feet  blue  argillaceous  Shales  containing  Selenite. 

No.    9.    2  to  4  inches  good  Coal. 

No.  10.    3}  feet  Fire  Clay. 

This  Section  closely  resembles  tne  Section  taken  at  the  foot  of 
^Umbered  Mound  on  the  Marmaton,  in  Vernon  coanty.  I  regard  the 
<!oal8  as  identical. 

D.  Wall's  Coal  is  the  same  as  Mrs.  Holt's.  It  is  found  in  a  branch 
in  S.  K  N.  W.  Sec.  23,  T.  39,  R.  29,  and  is  3^  feet  thick.  A  bed  of  con- 
cretionary Limestone,  abounding  in  Produotus  muricatua  and  con- 
taining Entolium-aviculatum^  Hemipronitea^  Produotus  Nehrasoen- 
m,  Natioopsis^  and  Chonetes  mesoloha^*  occurs  immediately  above. 
This  is  overlaid  by  bituminous  Shale. 

The  coal  also  crops  out  2^  feet  thick  at  Dr.  Taussy's,  in  N.  E.  S.  £. 
Sec.  15 ;  M.  Baily's,  S.  W.  N.  W.  Sec.  23  ;  T.  James,  S.  W.  S.  W.  Sec. 
13,  and  John's,  in  S.  K  N.  E.  Sec.  14,  all  in  T.  39,  R.  29.  In  T.  38,  R. 
29,  it  it  is  also  found  on  McDouglas'  land  in  N.  W,  S.  E.  Sec.  11,  and 
Mr.  Campbell's,  in  S.  W.  S.  E.  Sec.  2.  At  Joseph  Wilson's,  in  N.  W.  S. 
W.  Sec.  14,  T.  39,  R.  29,  the  Coal  is  3^  feet  thick. 

Near  the  head  of  Panther  Creek  Coal  3  to  4  feet  thick  is  worked 
ou  the  land  of  Gilbreath  and  of  Yates  in  Lot  1,  N.  E.  Sec.  4,  T.  39,  R. 
29.    A  section  of  Yates'  discloses : 

Xo.  1 .  4  feet  thin  layer  of  drab  and  brown  Sandstone. 

No.  2.  2  feet  sandy,  chocolate  colored  Shales. 

No.  3.  2  feet  sandy  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  4.  6  inches  ciilcareo-bituminous  Shales  with  Pr.  seinirriiculututs. 

No.  5.  41  to  48  inches  Coal. 


*Iii  these  fossils  we  have  an  analogy  to  the  Coal  of  Colonel  Wtlliamson,  near  Windsor,  Ilenrj 
county.    We  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  Coal . 
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Altboagh  thicker,  the  associated  beds  would  indicate  this  to  be 
the  same  Coal  bb  that  at  Williams'  and  Shaver's.  Farther  north  and 
west  this  Coal  has  not  been  seen,  but  certainly  could  be  reache4  by 
shafts  sunk  to  the  proper  depth. 

On  low  ground  near  Mormon  Fork,  in  Sec.  35,  T.  34,  R.  32, 1  was 
informed  that  parties  boring  for  oil,  reported  about  the  following 
section : 


No.  1.   30  feet  Sandstone. 
No.  2.    270  tect  SoupBtone. 

At  175  tmt  from  the  surface,  i 

Coal  at  226  feet. 


reported,  and  C  feet 


The  well  was  bored  525  feet,  passioK  chiefly  through  Sandstone 
and  Soapstone.  There  seemed  to  be  a  marked  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  different  persons  as  to  the  depth  of  the  Coal.  Mr.  Hol- 
derman'a  account  gives  two  seams  at  300  to  320  feeti  the  upper  3  feet, 
the  lower  9  feet,  with  a  3  feet  bei  at  80  to  100  feet  The  latter  is  prob- 
ably the  Mulberry  Coal ;  the  others  are  lower  Coals — Nos.  18  and  23 
of  our  Southwest  Coal  Section,  and  the  same  that  are  found  at  Yatee', 
In  these  two  statements  of  the  boring,  although  the  reports  show  a 
discrepancy  of  from  80  to  100  feet,  I  still  feel  confident  of  the  fact  of 
the  Coal  existing  at  a  depth  of  not  over  350  feet  from  the  surface. 

On  Panther  Creek,  a  short  distance  below  Yates',  on  the  land  of 
Jno,  Atkinson,  another  thin  seam  crops  out  above  the  Goal  of  Yates*. 

Tht-  section  here  is: 

No.  1.     Clay. 

No.  2.    8  fuel  Bituminous  Bhalea,  with  a  I  foot  lojer  of  black  sepCaria,  3  feet 
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LowBR  Coal  South  op  the  Marais  dxs  Cygnis. 

On  Jno.  Schram's,  in  W.  hf  S.  W.  Sec.  30,  T.  38,  R.  31,  is  a  1  foot 
seam,  with  2  feet  Ochreous  Clay  beneath.  A  good  seam  of  18  inches 
is  reported  to  be  2^  feet  below  this  Coal,  bat  was  not  exposed. 

Hanley  has  the  same  Coal  in  N.  E.,  Sec.  20,  T.  38,  K  31. 

In  S.  E.  S.  K,  Sec.  31,  T.  39,  R.  31,  on  C.  W.  Bridgewater's  land,  we 
have: 

No.  1.    Sou. 

No.  2.    8  to  10  inches  Clay. 

No.  3.    6  inches  Pyri to-calcareous  bed  abounding  in  fossils  AthyrU^  Sp,  eame- 

ratiM,  Chonetes ,  Pr,  eostaius,  and  Pr,  muricaius. 

No.  4.    18  inches  to  2  feet  srood  Coal. 

At  H.  Bridgman's,  in  S.  W.  qr.  of  the  same  section,  is  the  same 
Goal,  but  thicker.  At  the  latter  place  it  is  3^  feet  thick,  capped  by  5 
inches  of  Ochreoas  Shales,  separating  it  from  the  Bituminous  fossil 
bed. 

Section  at  BenhanCs  Coal  Bank^  N,  E.  S,  E.  Sec  36,  T.  39,  R.  32. 

No.  1.  Soil. 

No.  2.  18 inches  Limestone  Nodules  and  Chert.    (Local  Drift.) 

No.  8.  12  to  18  inches  dark  calcareo-Bituminous  Stiales  in  thicl^  laminse. 

No.  4.  0  to  3  inches  Ochreous  Shales. 

No.  5.  12  to  18  inches  Coal  in  water.    (No.  25  ?) 

On  Mr.  Carr's  land  in  S.  W.  Sec.  33,  T.  39,  R.  31,  is  the  same  Coal  as 
that  of  Bridgman's.    The  section  here  is  : 

No.  1.    1  to  2  feet  Calcareous  Shale,  somewhat    Bituminous  and  rotten, 

abounding  in  fossils :    Pr,  Praitenianua ;  also  contains  Chonetes,  Pr. 

costatiia^  HemiproniteSy  Orthoceraa  Ruahensis,  and  a  small  PUurototna- 

ria  apecioaa.    (?) 
No.  2.    4  inches  Ochreous  Shale— few  fossils. 
No.  3.    4  to  5  feet  Coal ;  upper  2  feet  rotten  at  the  outcrop ;  the  rest  of  good 

quality. 

Aerhardt,  near  by,  has  the  same  Coal,  but  it  is  covered  by  3  to  5 
feet  of  hard,  calcareous  Shale,  at  the  top  passing  into  blue  Limestone^ 
with  a  thick  buff  crest.  Most  of  the  Coal  is  covered  by  water.  3  feet 
was  seen  at  the  opening  of  the  drift  by  which  it  is  worked. 

On  the  land  of  Miss  Nancy  Morse  in  Sec.  35,  T.  39,  R.  32,  I  ob- 
served a  good  bank  of  this  Coal.     It  was  said  to  be  4  feet  thick,  but  I 
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coald  only  see  3  feet,  the  remainder  being  under  water.     It  is  a  good 
hardOoal,  containing  very  little  Pyrites. 

Tbe  above  are  the  principal  outcrops  in  this  neighborhood.  It 
will  at  once  be  apparent  that  these  Coals  underlie  the  county,  from 
its  sonth  line  to  Rich  Hill,  and  westward. 

Coal  is  the  North-bast  part  of  the  County. 

On  the  branches  of  Deepwater,  Oove  and  Peters'  Greeks,  are 
seams  of  good  Coal,  bat  not  of  great  thickness.  The  Coal  is  jet  black, 
shiny,  and  has  been  opened  at  many  places.  There  are  two  Beams  oc- 
curring in  tbe  edge  of  the  valleys.  Its  Geological  position  is  abov* 
the  last  spoken  of. 

At  John  Young's,  in  X.  W.  Sec.  24,  T.  40,  B.  37,  some  open  mining 
has  been  done,  exposing  the  following  : 

No.  1.  4  feet  Clay  Hb&lcs. 

No.  2.  8  Inches  Slaty,  Pyrito-calcsreoua  band. 

No.  8.  H  feet  dark  blue  Shaleg. 

No.  4.  2  Incbes  bard  Calcareous  Sbaly  band. 

No.  6.  1}  feet  Bituminous  Sbales,  with  a  Pyrito-calcereoiis  band. 

No.  0.  1  foot  Bituminous  Shales. 

No.  7.  Coal.    Baw  IS  inches.     It  Is  said  to  be  much  thicker,  but  on  account 
of  the  water,  I  could  not  eee  it  all. 

On  Mr.  Newberry's  land,  at  the  fork  of  Mission  Branch,  a  half  • 
mile  ft'om  South  Deepwater,  10^  inches  Goal  crops  out  at  several 
places  near  tbe  water's  edge.    The  Coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  capped 
by  drab  sandy  Shales. 

At  several  places  around  Johnstown,  on  Peter  McCool's  land,  are 
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These  Coal  seams  are  also  sometimes  worked  at  Shelton's  and 
O'Neal's,  one  mile  north-west,  of  which  a  Section  may  be  found  above 
in  geological  description. 

Higher  op  Deep  water,  on  land  of  Fogae,  in  S.  £.,  Sec.  15,  T.  41,  R. 
'iSdj  the  upper  of  these  seams  is  11  inches,  with  15  feet  of  chocolate 

and  blae  sandy  and  ochrey  Shales  above,  and  8  inches  of  Clay  Shales 

in  thin  laminsB,  inclosing  knife-edges  of  Coal  just  over  the  Coal, 
'Three-quarters  of  a  mile  south-west,  and  near  Deepwater,  on  the  land 
of  Mr.  Loggan's,  the  Coal  has  been  occasionally  dug  out.  Speci- 
mens shown  me  were  of  good  quality,  and  the  seam  reported  to  be  12 
to  13  inches  thick,  but  was  entirely  covered  with  Shaly  debris  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  This  Coal  has  also  been  mined  on  the  land  of  Mrs. 
Johnson,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west.    Further  west  it  is  not  seen, 

being  covered  by  upper  strata.  Northwardly,  on  Cove  Creek,  on  Mrs. 

Hackler's  land,  about  Sec.  34,  the  same  Coal  was  formerly  mined. 
A  Section  from  the  hilltop  gives : 

No.    1.  Coarse  brown  Sandstone  in  flags. 

No.    2.  Outcrop  of  gray  and  dove-colored  Fusulina  Limestone,  containing 

Spirifer  lineatus,  (No.  55  of  South-west  Coal  Sec.) 

No.    3.  22  feet  Slope. 

No.    4.  Fragments  of  bright  brown  shelly  Limestone. 

No.    5.  86  feet  gentle  Slope,  with  occasional  outcrops  of  Sandstone. 

No.    6.  15  feet  ochrey  and  sandy  Shales. 

No.    7.  2  feet  blue  Shales. 

No.    8.  6  inches  outcrops  of  bituminous  Shales  PUurotomaria  were  observed. 

No.    9.  18  inches?  Coal  concealed. 

No.  10.  Yellow  Fire-Clay. 

On  David  Gilbert's  land,  in  Sec.  23,  T.  42,  K  29,  one  mile  north- 
east, Coal  14  inches  thick  is  well  exposed  in  the  edge  of  a  branch  cap- 
ped with  1  foot  of  Shaly  pyritiferous  and  bituminous  Limestone  bed, 
containing  many  fossils,  chiefly  Productus  aemireticulatus^  with  very 
long  spines.    It  also  contains  Pr.  Praitenanus. 

On  Peter  Creek,  in  N.  W.,  Sec.  21,  T.  42,  K.  29, 1  observed  a  1  loot 
fieam  of  Coal  lying  near  the  water's  edge.  Underlying  it  is  8  feet  of 
Fire  Clay,  containing  crystals  of  Selenite  (Gypsum,)  and  numerous 
Stiffmaria  rootlets.  Probably  the  same  Coal  we  have  just  been  speak- 
ing of,  is  found  in  Sec.  16,  T.  39,  K.  31,  also  near  Stumptown  on  the 
waters  of  Double  Branches. 
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FORT    SCOTT    COAL. 

Thie  Coal  was  not  recognized  ia  the  north  part  of  the  county,  al- 
though portions  of  its  representative  beds  may  exist  in  T.  42,  R.  29. 
It  may  be  also  represented  on  the  bead  of  Burnett's  Creek,  Prior's  and 
Beed's  Oreek.    Its  greatest  development  ia  further  south. 

No.  57. — This  Coal  is  found  oo  Braggin's  land,  near  Butler,  under- 
lies Butler  and  ia  the  Coal  at  Smith's  2  miles  south-east.  I  also  sap- 
pose  it  to  be  that  Goal  seen  by  Mr.  Norvood  on  the  land  of  Pearson, 
in  N.  W.  N.  W ,  Sec.  25,  T.  42,  R.  30.  I  also  observed  it  on  the  land  of 
H.  Becket,  in  8.  £.,  Sec.  10,  T.  40,  R  32.  It  may  also  be  found  near 
Mulberry  Creek,  in  Sec.  9,  T.  40,  K.  33,  and  southward.  -  It  may  also- 
be  found  in  eome  of  the  monads  south  of  the  Maries  des  Cygnes  in 
K.  33.  On  account  of  its  thickness,  it  is  not  often  worked.  It  is  from 
8  to  9  inches  thick. 

NO.    70. —THE    MULBERRY    COAL. 

This  important  Coal,  mined  at  several  places  on  Mulberry  Creek, 
occurring  from  near  its  head  to  the  Matias  des  Cygnes,  and  south  of 
this  stream  to  the  county  line,  at  many  places  in  R  33.  It  is  also  oc- 
casionally seen  at  many  places  near  the  Miami  and  its  waters,  from  a 
few  miles  west  of  Butler  to  Sec.  24,  T.  41,  R.  33.  It  is  also  probable 
that  the  thicker  seams  on  the  waters  of  Deer  Creek  and  the  Coal  of 
Bone  Fork  maybe  referred  to  the  Mulberry  Coal.  We  thus  perceive 
its  range  to  be  quiti- extensive  in  Bates  county,  which  is  important 
considering  its  thickness.  The  general  dip  of  the  rocks  in  this  county 
to  the  north-west  carries  it  beneath  the  surface  of  the  formations  of 
T.  44,  Rs.  32  and  33.    Its  greatest  observed  thiclmeas  was  3  feet,  and 
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Conley's  Mines. 

This  is  located  in  N.  E.,  Sec.  18,  T.  39,  R.  33,  on  a  high  point  of 
prairie  about  30  feet  below  the  higher  prairie.    It  is  34  inches  thick. 
A  Limestone  appears  at  26  feet  above  Section  at  the  bank,  is  : 

No.  1.  Soil  and  Local  Drift. 

No.  2.  4  inches  band  of  yellow  Ochre. 

No.  3.  5  inches  dove-colored  Clay,  with  thin  seams  of  Coal. 

No.  4.  5  inches  rotten  Coal. 

No.  5.  28  inches  )2food  Coal. 

No.  6.  Black  Clay  with  Stigmaria  scars  and  nodules  of  Pyrites. 

A  half  mile  south-west  of  Ooniey's,  is  Lewis'  Bank,  said  to  be 
about  the  same  thickness,  but  it  was  not  worked.  Coal  also  is  seen 
on  a  branch  of  Walnut  Creek,  in  Sec.  15.  One  and  a  half  feet  were 
exposed,  but  it  was  said  to  be  three  and  a  half  in  all.  A  half  mile 
west,  on  McGarrity's  land,  it  is  27  inches  thick,  and  of  good  quality 
and  dipping  west.  It  is  here  only  covered  by  a  few  feet  of  the  local 
Olays. 

Mrs.  Woodfin's  Coal  Bank,  in  N.  E.  Sec.  10,  is  'SO  inches  thick. 
Only  occasionally  worked. 

At  A.  G.  Wilson's,  in  Lot  2,  S.  W.  Sec.  30,  T.  29,  R.  32,  the  same 
Coal  has  been  mined.  Drab  and  olive  Shales  are  the  immediate  ovor- 
lying  rocks,  with  Limestone  8  or  10  feet  above.  The  Coal  was  con- 
cealed at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Mr.  Wilson  says  it  is  8  feet  8  inches 
thick. 

Foster's  Coal  Bank,  N.  W.  N.  E.  Skc.  21,  T.  89,  R.  33. 

This  was  examined  by  Mr.  Norwood,  who  reports  the  Coal  3  feet 
thick;  the  upper  15  inches  soft  and  mostly  free  from  Sulphur,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower  part  by  an  ochrey  Clay  seam.  The  lower  part 
has  thin  plates  of  Calcite  between  the  joints,  and  when  exposed  ap- 
pears rusty.  Limestone,  containing  Sp.  lineatus^  is  seen  5  feet  below 
the  Coal. 

Mr.  Beard,  in  N.  E.  N.  W.  Sec.  33,  T.  39,  R.  33,  was  reported  to 
have  3  feet  of  Coal,  but  it  was  not  exposed  to  view. 

Manning,  also,  in  N.  W.  Sec.  33,  T.  39,  R.  33,  has  the  same  Ooal^ 
said  to  be  32  inches  ihick.  On  a  mound  on  the  prairie,  at  137  feet 
above  Manning's  Coal,  the  Upper  Coal  Measure  Limestone 
probably  referable  to  No.  79  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measure 
1872. 
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Bender's  Goat,  ia  N.  E.  S.  W.  Sec.  32,  T.  39,  R.  33,  is  30  inches 
thick. 

The  MuLBKBHY  Ooal,  we  thus  see,  underlies  most  of  T.  39,  R  33,  and 
nearly  all  of  T.  33,  B.  S3,  that  is  inctaded  in  the  limits  of  Batea 
county. 

Passing  to  the  north  side  of  the  Marais  dea  Cygnes,  the  first  are  a 
series  of  banks  examined  by  Mr.  Norwood  in  Sec.  6,  T.  39,  R.  33. 

At  A.  J.  Danlop's,  in  Lot  45,  Sec.  6,  T.  39,  R.  33,  is  seen : 

So.  1.    Slope  from  above. 
No.  2.    20  feet  coaree,  gray  I^lineRtonc. 
No.  8.    13  feet  Slope. 

No.  4.  8  feet  dark  blue  Clsy  Shales,  with  seams  of  yellow  Ochre.  The  lower 
part  contains  Pyrites.  WItblii  the  mines  the  Clay  becomes  hard 
enough  to  form  a  good  roof. 

18  Inches  to  4  feet  Coal ;  nversj^A  3}  feet.  ' 

1  foot  rire  Clay. 

B  feet  Slope. 

5  feet  drab,  ferruginous  Limestone. 


No.S. 
No.  6. 
No.  7. 
No.  8. 


Mr.  Dunlop  had  drifted  in  about  25  feet,  and  each  man  vonld 
average  50  bushels  per  day. 

Wm.  AhsottX  on  I/OT  «,  Sec,  6,  T.  39,  E.  88. 
This  Coal  is  2  feet  to  2  feet  4  inches  thick,  being  of  better  quality 
at  the  bottom  and  having  Calcite  between  the  joints.  The  top  is 
somewhat  rotten,  and  on  the  exposed  surface  has  generally  a  rusty 
appearance.  The  Coal  has  an  inclination  of  5°  towards  the  north. 
The  Shales  here  do  not  form  as  good  a  roof  as  at  Donlop's,  on  account 
of  transverse  joints.    The  middle  of  the  Coal  is  traversed  by  a  pyri- 
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Coopkr'8  Coal  Bank,  "  Old  Verxox  Minks/'  N.  E.  S.  E.  Skc.  5,  T.  40,  R.  33. 

A  good  deal  of  mining  has  been  done  at  this  place,  bat  it  is  only 
occasionally  worked.  At  10  feet  from  the  outcrop,  the  Coal  measures 
34  inches,  and  is  of  apparently  good  qaality  with  occasional  shiny 
bands.  It  contains  a  little  Sulphur  and  has  Calcite  plates  between 
the  joints.  The  upper  10  inches  crumbles  somewhat.  The  Coal  is  said 
to  cake  a  little.  The  under-clay  is  4  feet  thick.  Over  the  Coal  are 
Shales  with  Limestone  nodules  abounding  in  fossils,  including  Pro- 
ductvs  PrattenanuSy  Chonetes  meaoloha^  Athyris  suhtilita^  and  large 
and  small  Crinoid  stems. 

In  Sec.  9,  T.  40,  R.  33, 1  observed  an  outcrop  of  2  feet  7  inches  of 
crumbling  Coal. 

A  little  mining  has  been  done  at  many  places  in  this  vicinity. 
Shafts  on  the  prairie,  between  Mulberry  Creek  and  Miami  Fork,  have 
also  struck  the  Coal  at  several  places. 

On  Miami,  the  farthest  place  north  where  this  Coal  was  observed 
was  on  the  land  of  L.  N.  Thornbrough,  in  Sec.  24,  T.  41,  R.  33.  The 
Section  here  is : 

No.  1.  8  feet  Clay  aud  Soil. 

No.  2.  3  feet  calcareous  Shales,  with  shaly  Jiiniestoiie  layers  and  concretions. 

No.  3.  6  to  8  inches  Goal  and  Shales. 

No.  4.  12  to  14  inches  Coal. 

No.  6.  8  feet  Pire  Clay. 

At  Swink's  Mill,  near  by,  Limestone,  whose  position  is  known  to 
be  below  the  Mulbbruy  Coal,  appears  in  the  creek.  In  it  were  ob- 
served small  Crinoid  stems,  Fusxdina  and  Spirifer  lineatua.  Some 
mining  has  been  done  on  the  land  of  Jeremiah  Reed,  one  mile  south. 

Embrr»4on  Keaton\s,  Skc.  29,  T.  41,  R.  «2. 

The  Coal  here  is  said  to  be  2  feet  thick,  and  crops  out  near  the 
edge  of  the  water.    The  Section  is  : 

No.  1.    6  feet  hard,  chocolate-colored  Sandstone  in  thin  layers. 

No.  2.  4  feet  Shales  and  Limestone  nodules,  with  large  and  small  Crinoid 
stems  and  plates,  Pr.  Praltenianua^  P.  spUndens,  Chonetes  mcsoloba, 
Athyris ,  Sp,  earner atus,  Sp.  planoeoneexus^  and  Lophophyllum. 

Wm.  T.  Goodman's  Bank. 

This  is  three-qaarters  of  a  mile  south-east  of  the  last,  and  a 
100  yards  from  Miami  Fork.    The  Section  here  is : 
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No.  1.    6  feet  brown  Sandstone  In  thin,  cn}s»-Iaminated  layers. 

No.  S.  3  feet  olive  Shales,  with  small  Ironstone  concreUous  and  a  few  foe«iIs — 
Athnrii,  Produetia .    Sometimes  tbins  out. 

No.  3. ,  1}  feet  smooth,  yellow,  ochreoiis  Shales,  with  concretions  of  Carbon- 
ate} of  Iron. 

No.  4.    lifeetblucShales. 

No.  6.    3  feet  good  Uoal.    Entire  thickness  not  seen,  but  said  to  be  8  to4  feet 

No.  0.  Aboat  15  feet  of  Slope  to  Limestone  In  the  creek.  The  Limestone  con- 
tains ArehatoeidarU  mtgiatylfU  and  Syringapora  mullatfemiata. 

AUhougli  Diining  haa  not  recently  been  veryregalarly  conducted 
here,  the  evidence  is  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  work  done, 
and  considerable  Ooal  taken  oat.  The  upper  2  feet  of  "  Peacock  "  Goal 
seems  to  be  of  fine  quality,  is  more  valaed  by  the  blacksmiths,  and  ie 
quite  hard,  irridescent  and  shiny.  The  lower  part  is  only  ased  for  foel 
and  has  a  dull  look, 

Philip  Hbcadon'b  Bank,  N.  W.  N.  E.  Sbc.  10.  T.  40,  R.  32. 

The  Ooal  here  is  31  to  3-1  inches  thick.  The  upper  15  inches  a  very 
good  black  and  shining  Coal.  This  is  divided  from  the  lower  portioD 
by  a  1^  to  2  inch  Pyrites  band.  The  top  Goal  Mr.  Hecadon  says  will 
sell  in  Butler  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  lower  would  only  bring 
14  cents. 

This  Goal  is  much  esteemed  by  blacksmith's,  is  good  charring 
Ooal,  and  does  not  cake.  The  overlying  material  here  is  similar  to 
that  at  Goodman's.  The  Sandstone  occurs  above,  which  is  separated 
from  the  Goal  by  7^  feet  of  sandy  and  calcareous  Shale.  The  Ooal 
crops  out  along  a  branch  for  100  yards  above.  The  working  is  done 
from  an  entry  running  back  80  yards.     On  Page's  land,  a  quarter  of  a 
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John  Runxles,  in  the  W.  part  of  S.  hf.  of  N.  W.  S.  E.  Sec.  31,  T.  41,  R.  31. 

The  Coal  is  2^  feet  thick,  and  overlaid  by  shaly  SandstoDOi  and  is 
worked  by  shaft  and  drift. 

Oonard's,  S.  E.  S.  E.  Sec.  31,  T.  41,  R.  31,  has  the  same  Coal. 

Mrs.  Bowman,  in  S.  W.  Sec.  32,  T.  41,  K.  31,  has  Coal  varying  from 
18  inches  to  2^  feet.  Higher  up  the  valley  of  Bone  Fork  in  Sec.  28 
or  29,  is  an  18  inch  seam  of  Coal,  which  may  be  the  one  jast  spoken  of. 

The  Coal  of  T.  42,  R.  81. 

At  several  places  in  this  Township  are  oatcrops  of  a  thin  seam  of  8 
inches  of  good  Coal,  but  at  only  one  place  do  excavations  reveal  a 
good,  thick  workable  Coal.  Tnis  is  on  the  land  of  Moudy,  in  the  west 
part  of  Sec.  26.  The  Coal  was  struck  in  digging  a  well  several  years 
ago.  A  shaft  one  hundred  feet  south  of  the  well  was  sunk  to  the 
Goal,  which  gave  the  following  succession  of  rocks: 

No.  1.  10  feet  Clay. 

No.  2.  8  feet  impure  Limestone. 

No.  8.  3  feet  light  dove  Soapstooe. 

No.  4.  10  inches  mottled  light  and  dark-colored  brecciated  Limestone. 

No.  5.  7  feet  soft  bluish  dove  calcareous  Shales. 

No.  6.  4  feet  (?)  Coal  thicicens  on  one  side. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Coal  in  Moudy's  Shaft  is  the  Mulberry 
Goal.  When  the  place  was  examined  the  shaft  had  not  quite  reached 
the  Coal.    Since  that  they  report  finding  4  feet  of  Coal. 

The  thin  seams  of  this  Township  occupy  a  horizon  but  little  re- 
moved from  the  Mulberry  Seam. 

Good  workable  Coals  are  said  to  exist  very  near  Crescent  Hill, 
but  at  present  none  are  apparent. 

On  McCraw's  land,  near  Mormon  Fork,  the  Coal  is  said  to  be  2-^ 
feet  thick,  and  on  Ohler's  land,  2^  miles  south-west,  IS  inches  of  Coal 
is  reported  to  be  found  in  the  banks  of  the  creek. 

The  Mulberry  Coal  we  find  is  often  of  irregular  thickness,  varying 
from  20  inches  to  3  feet,  and  sometimes  4  feet.  It  crops  out  over  a 
larger  extent  of  country  than  any  of  the  other  Coals  of  Bates  county, 
and  as  above  noted,  may  be  found  in  R.  33,  from  the  south  line  of  the 
county  to  the  middle  of  T.  41,  is  also  seen  at  many  places  in  T.  40  and 
41,  of  K  32,  and  41  of  K.  31,  and  portions  of  T.  40  and  42,  of  K.  31,  and 
although  not  seen,  it  underlies  the  country  north-west. 
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REVIEW    OF    PRECEDING     PAGES. 

One-half  of  T.  38,  Bs.  29  and  30,  are  anderlaid  by  at  least  3  feet 
of  good  Coal. 

Township  39,  K.  29,  ia  certainly  underlaid  by  two  Beams  of  Goal, 
one  of  them  2}  to  4  feet,  the  other  18  iachee,  or  a  total  average  of  say 
2|  feet,  and  there  may  be  another. 

la  T.  39,  K,  30,  only  a  1  foot  seam  is  exposed,  bat  the  Coals  of  the 
Township  east  may  also  aoderlie  it.  We  woald  then  have  4^  feet  to 
underlie  this  Towaship. 

In  T.  40  aad  41,  B.  29,  although  only  two  thia  seams  are  exposed, 
still,  iu  portions,  shafts  soak  may  reach  the  same  Coals  as  those  in 
the  Townships  south.  The  total  thickness  seen  and  concealed,  is  4^ 
feet  under  72  square  miles,  with  another  of  1  foot  ander  at  least  one- 
half  these  two  Townships,  or  a  total  average  of  5  feet. 

Township  42,  R.  29,  having  about  26  square  miles  in  Bates,  may 
average  the  same  number  of  feet  as  T.  41,  (or  5  feet.) 

Townships  40,  41  and  42,  R.  30,  are  probably  anderlaid  by  5  feetof 
Ooal,aIthoagh  it  all  lies  deep. 

About  8  square  miles  of  W.  part  of  T.  38,  R.  SI,  are  probably  an- 
derlaid by  about  4  or  5  feet  of  Coal. 

Of  T.  39,  R.  31,  twenty  miles  are  underlaid  by  5  feet. 

Towaship  40,  R.  31,  mast  be  underlaid  by  the  thick  Coal  found 
sonth  and  east,  averaging  3^  to  4  feet,  with  another  seam  of  1^  feet.  < 
Twenty-four  miles  are  anderlaid  by  another  seam  of  9  inches,  and  8 
miles  by  2}  feet.    To  reach  thick  seams  at  Butler,  shafts  would  have 
to  be  sunk  from  140  to  240  feet. 

of  T.  41.  R.  31.  is  underiaril  bv  about  8  feet  of  Coal. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  analysis  made  by  R.  Ghauvenet  of 
some  of  the  principal  Coals: 


Name  of  Coal  or  Owner. 


r  Wm.  Araot,  lot  44  of  Sec. 
6,  T.  39,  E.  83.. 


o 

>« 

P8 

M 
A 


Wright's,  3   miles   north- 
west of  Butler.  (1) 


Do. 
Do. 


.(2). 
.(3) 


W,  F.  Goodman's,  18  inches 
from  top 


L 


Cooper's,  No.  1.. 

'•         No.  2.^ 

Hecadon's,  top 

1  foot  from  top.. 

near  bottom 


*c 


ii 


Water 


Vola- 
tile. 


B.  Yates,  on  Panther  Creiik— top.l 

bottom. 


ti 


u 


4M 

2.87 
2.02 
2.42 

4.67 
6.58 
5.07 
2,67 
4.89 
5.09 
1.96 
1.87 


83.45 


36.01 
87.79 


Fixed 
Carb. 


48.74 


67.79 
66.74 


35.09    !    55.77 


45.30 
36.04 
38.18 
44.93 
42.39 
35.36 
86.29 
80.95 


48.08 
48.29 
47.99 
49.71 
50.18 
47.51 
48.19 
47.89 


13.26 

8.83 
8.85 
5.82 

2.05 

10.09 

8.81 

2.78 

2.54 

12.04 

13.60 

19.29 


Color  of  Ash. 


Reddish  brown. 

Light  brown. 
Light  brown. 
Light  brown. 

Light  brown. 
Rusty  brown. 
Pinkish  brown. 
Pink. 

Light  brown. 
Light  brown. 
Light  gray. 


Wright's,  average  per  cent,  of  Sulphur  8.56. 

Hecadon's,  average  per  cent  of  Sulphur  from  the  3  Coals  mixed  1.86. 

B.  Yates,  average  per  cent  of  Sulphur  from  Coals  mixed  4.10 

BUILDING    ROCK. 

Stone,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  can  be  obtained  in  most  neighbor- 
hoods, but  superior  building  rock  is  not  of  general  occurrence. 

A  good  Sandstone  quarry  was  noted  on  the  prairie  three  miles 
west  of  Rockville,  and  the  Sandstone  immediately  around  Bpckville 
affords  a  tolerably  good  building  material.  Good  quarries  of  Sand- 
stone may  be  opened  just  south  of  Possum  Creek.  The  best  exposure 
of  this  Sandstone  is  on  Mound  Branch,  east  of  Butler.  The  rock  of 
this  quarry  will  favorably  compare  with  the  Warrensburg  Sandstone^ 
of  which  it  is  probably  the  equivalent.  « Thirty-five  feet  total  thick- 
ness was  here  observed.    On  Possum  Greek  it  is  about  80  feet  thick. 

Limestones,  suitable  for  making  ordinary  Lime,  can  be  obtained 
in  easy  distance  of  most  neighborhoods. 


M 
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FIRE    CLAY. 

Good  beds  of  Fire  Clay  can  be  fooDd  beneath  most  of  the  Coal 
seams. 

Gypsum  or  Selenite  seems  generally  to  abound  in  the  ander  Clays 
of  the  lower  Coal  beds. 

IKON   ORE. 

At  several  places  in  Ts.  38  and  39,  R  31,  are  large  masses  of  cel- 
lular brown  Hematite  of  light  specific  gravity.  Excavations  may 
prove  these  beds  to  be  thick  and  valuable  enough  to  work,  provided 
they  are  not  too  eilicioas. 

On  the  slopes  of  Sand  Mound,  at  the  counfy  line,  and  also  north 
of  Rockville  are  similar  exposures  of  ore,  but  it  is  often  too  silicions. 

West  of  Rockville,  in  bank  of  Panther  Creek,  are  broken  and 
lenticular  strata  of  Carbonate  of  Iron  of  sufficient  thickness  to  claim 
attention. 

MINERAL    WATERS. 

In  Bates,  as  in  Vernon,  are  fonnd  wells  of  disagreeably  tasted 
water.  Mr.  Newberry,  in  Sec.  22,  T.  40,  R  29,  has  a  well  18  feet  deep, 
of  very  cool  water,  but  alas,  to  the  parched  man  it  brings  poor  relief. 
It  has  a  strong  Kpsom  Salts  taste.  It  acts  somewhat  on  the  bowels, 
does  not  cook  well  and  will  not  wash.  The  lower  8  feet  of  this  well 
is  said  to  be  in  black  Shales.  Two  miles  east,  John  Young  has  a  well 
with  water  having  a  pleasant  Sulphur  taste. 

At  Wilcox's,  wast  of  Crescent  Hill,  is  a  well  over  80  feet  deep, 
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tariog  the  Limestone.     In  this  instance  the  ^ar  occupies  cavities 
formerly  tenanted  by  fossils. 

At  Braggin's,  oast  of  Butler,  is  a  soft  Sandstone,  impregnated  with 
oil.    A  Chalybeate  spring  also  issues  from  the  same  Sandstone. 

At  H.  B.  Francis',  in  the  S.  E.  Sec.  4,  T.  40,  R  33,  is  a  weak  flowing 
but  strongly  impregnated  Alum  spring.  It  issues  from  Shales  just  be- 
low Limestone  No.  67. 

On  the  land  of  Moses  Martin,  in  S.  E.  Sec.  18,  T.  40,  B.  32,  is  a  Salt 
and  Sulphur  well.    The  well  is  117  feet  deep  from  the  surface  of  the 
high  prairie.    Epsom  Salt  water  occurs  near  the  upper  part.    That  to- 
wards the  bottom  tastes  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.    Mr.  Martin  says 
that  the  formations  passed  through  were  chiefly  Sandstone  with  a  4 
foot  Limestone  bed  at  22  feet  and  at  32  feet  Goal  and  Slate.    Then  be- 
low were  Soapstone  and  Sandstone,  containing  Bitumen  in  the  lower 
part.    When  first  bored  the  well  was  left  dry.    Keturning  several  days 
after  there  was  found  to  be  60  feet  of  water  in  the  well.    At  60  feet 
depth  a  cavity  containing  gas  was  entered  and  an  explosive  report  was 
lieard  50  yards  off.    Even  now  if  the  water  drops  below  60  feet  reports 
are  sometimes  heard.    The  water  is  said  to  be  soft  and  better  for  wash- 
ing than  rain  water. 

FRESH    WATER. 

Some  parts  of  the  county  are  well  watered,  in  others  the  supplies 
of  water  are  weak. 

There  is  a  good  spring  of  water  at  Butler,  and  water  of  good  qual- 
jtyjs  easily  obtained  in  wells. 

On  a  ridge,  in  T.  38^  R.  32,  good  water  is  obtained  at  easy  depth. 

At  New  Home  there  is  a  large  spring  of  excellent  water  which 
never  fails.  There  are  other  good  and  never  failing  springs  in  south 
part  of  T.  89,  R.  32.  One  very  pretty  spring  was  observed  on  Mr. 
Sard's  land,  in  Sec  35,  flowing  from  Limestone  high  up  in  the  hills. 

In  a  deep  shaded  glen,  on  Richard  Bleven's  land,  in  S.  Sec.  21,  T. 
39,  R.  30,  a  very  pretty  and  full  flowing  spring  was  noted. 

Around  the  base  of  the  hill,  at  the  head  of  Peter's  Creek,  are  wet 
places,  indicating  the  existence  of  concealed  springs.  Springs  may 
generally  be  found  on  the  sides  of  the  high  mounds.  One  very  excel- 
lent one  is  on  the  mound  in  Sec.  9,  T.  41,  R.  33. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  portions  of  Bates  county  are  large  bodies  of  excellent  land, 
and  there  is  also  some  thin  soil  in  the  county.  About  the  thinnest 
soil  is  that  north  of  Butler,  including  the  north  part  of  T.  40^  part  of 
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t.  41,  and  part  of  T.  ii,  K.  31.  The  eoil  on  the  plains  around  the  head 
of  Miami  Fork  Iq  T.  41,  R.  32,  is  gaite  thin. 

Where  wood-land  occnrs  on  the  hill-tops  the  soil  is  more  often 
poor;  for  example,  the  country  soath  of  Possum  Greek,  slopes  to 
Mound  Branch  and  head  of  Panther  Creek.  Most  other  portions  of 
the  county  include  tracts  of  rich  soil. 

The  best  lands  will  produce  yearly  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
other  lands  35  to  45  bushels.  Good  wheat  crops  are  also  eenerally 
raised.  The  natural  prairie  grazing  is  good  and  there  are  still  large 
tracts  of  immense  prairie  laud  open  for  common  grazing.  Blue  grass 
has  begun  to  take  well. 

There  are  but  few  bearing  orchards  in  the  county  bnt  we  see  no 
reason  why  fruit  may  not  be  successfully  produced. 


Although  Bates  is  a  prairie  country  we  find  extensive  bodies  of 
good  timber  along  the  larger  streams,  especially  on  tirand  Kiver,  Mor- 
mon Fork,  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  and  Miami  and  Mulberry  Creeks, 
with  good  bodies  near  head  of  Panther  Creek,  a  good  deal  of  timber 
along  Mound  Branch  and  Walnut  Creek.  Among  the  best  varieties 
ars  Hickory,  Oak,  £lm,  Honey  Locust,  Ash,  Linden  and  Sycamore.  I 
saw  no  White  Oak  trees.  A  few  may  probably  be  found  near  the  head 
of  Panther  Creek.    Pecan  occurs  on  the  Marias  des  Cygnes. 


CHAPTER  XII- 


HO^VARD    COUNTY. 


BT  G.  0.  BROADHEAD. 


This  county  is  one  of  the  original  '^Old  Counties"  of  Missouri, 
and  was  prpbably  first  settled  a  little  prior  to  1807.  Although  the  first 
settlers  had  to  contend  with  the  cunning  of  the  savage,  the  country  set- 
tled up  very  rapidly  prior  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State,  and 
that  many  of  the  early  settlers  were  men  of  energy  and  means,  seems 
proven  by  the  age  of  the  improvements  in  the  county.  Many  of  the 
farms  are  well  improved,  and  the  buildings  first-class,  large,  substan- 
tial and  convenient. 

The  area  of  this  county  is  about  463  square  miles,  with  a  frontage 
on  the  Missouri  Biver  on  the  west  and  south,  of  34  miles. 

It  originally  consisted  nearly  altogether  of  timber,  with  two  small 
upland  and  two  bottom  prairies,  which  are  now  under  cultivation. 

The  blufiB,  near  Glasgow,  rise  to  a  hight  of  260  feet  above  average 
water  mark  in  the  Missouri ;  and  this  is  probably  about  the  general 
elevation  of  the  high  lands  throughout  the  county.  The  river  blufis, 
at  the  western  border  of  the  county,  are  steep  and  sometimes  per- 
pendicular, but  on  the  southern  border  are  more  gentle. 

The  streams  more  often  pursue  their  way  150  feet  below  the  tops 
of  the  ridges,  and  the  valleys  are  connected  with  the  ridges  by  long 
and  very  often  easy  slopes. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  not  as  hilly  as  some 
other  districts.  We  here  have,  near  the  Missouri,  some  steep  bluffs 
with  White  Oak  growth.  Near  the  Bonne  Femme,  and  south  of  Fay- 
ette for  several  miles  extending  to  the  Missouri  Bluffs,  is  a  tract  of  rich, 
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rolling,  hesvily  timbered  land,  including  many  varieties  of  excellent 
timber,  such  as  White,  Red  and  Rock  Chestnut  Oak.  Black  Walnut, 
Elm,  Hickory,  White  Walnut,  Ash  and  Linden.  South-eastwardly 
from  Fayette,  is  a  similar  country,  and  also  westwardly,  to  Glasgow, 
but  here  it  is  more  billy. 

Towards  Boonsboro,  and  west,  aa  occasional  sharp  and  crooked 
ridge  occurs,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  chiefly  White  Oak. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  county  sustains  a  growth  of  timber 
similar  to  that  lying  south,  but  the  conntry  is  not  so  billy,  and  in  fact, 
the  slopes  are  quite  gentle. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  the  county  is  broken  and  hilly,  and 
sustains  chiefly  a  growth  of  White  and  Post  Oak. 

In  speaking  of  the  trees  of  this  county,  I  would  say  that  Black 
and  White  Walnut  are  very  abundant,  being  very  common  over  most 
of  the  county.  Blue  Ash  and  Sassafras  abound;  this  county  being 
almost  the  western  limit  of  the  former  in  North  Missouri.  The  Spice 
Bush  (Zaurua  bensoin,)  is  common  on  the  Missouri  Bottoms,  but  Dog- 
wood (  Gornus  Horida,)  is  rare,  and  is  not  probably  found  further  west 
Many  of  the  trees  on  the  ridges,  including  Walnut,  While  Oak,  Red 
Oak  and  Rock  Chestnut  Oak  attain  a  great  size.  One  of  the  latter, 
which  I  measured,  was  13  feet  3  inches  in  circumference,  3  feet  above 
the  ground.  This  tree  was  on  the  Missouri  Bluffs;  in  the  bottoms, 
Cottonwood,  Elm  and  Sycamore  grow  to  a  very  large  size. 

llie  principal  streams  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  are  Mon- 
iteau Creek  (Manitou,)  with  its  tribntaries,  and  Bonne  Femme.  This 
last  rises  about  the  middle  of  T.  52,  R.  15  W.,  and  flowing  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  empties  into  the  Missouri  about  three  miles  below 
Boonville,  Cooper  county.    The  principal  tributary  of  Manitou  Creek 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  county  depend  chiefly  on  cisterns  and 
wells  for  drinking  water,  bat  some  fresh  water  springs  are  occasionally 
found. 

SURFACE     DEPOSITS. 

The  Alluvium  does  not  materially  difier  from  that  found  in  other 
counties,  and  which  has  been  so  often  described.  It  includes  the  soils, 
washings  and  recent  deposits  along  the  streams. 

The  Blu:ff^  or  Loess  formation  is  well  developed  in  this  county, 
consisting  in  the  main  of  finely  comminuted  Sands  and  Olays,  with 
occasional  small  Gravel  beds.  The  Clays  are  generally  of  a  dull, 
brown  appearance,  and  at  one  place,  near  Boonsboro,  I  observed  a 
bed  having  a  purplish  tint. 

Near  Sulphur  Lick,  blue  sandy  Clay  underlies  brownish  Clay, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  ferruginous  sandy  band.  A  similar 
appearance  was  observed  at  Glasgow.  The  lower  bluish  beds,  more 
probably  belong  to  the  Drift  formation. 

Drift  boulders,  of  Granite,  Greenstone,  Quartzite,  etc.,  are  found 
strewn  along  all  the  valleys  and  occasionally  the  blue  Clay  is  seen. 

On  Salt  Creek,  near  the  bottoms,  alternations  of  variously  colored 
Sand  appear  in  the  following  order: 

No.  1.  20  feet  Bluff  Clay. 

No.  2.  1  foot  2  inches  black  Sand. 

No.  3.  6  inches  brown  Sandstone. 

No.  4  6  inches  brownish  and  green  drab  banded  Sandstone. . 

No.  6.  10  feet  layers  brown,  yellowish  or  greenish  comminuted  Sand. 

This  may  be  called  ^'^Altered  Drift;"  that  is,  it  has  been  removed 
from  its  first  place  of  deposit,  and  arranged  again  in  regular  layers. 

No  well  marked  beds  of  Drift  were  seen  in  the  county,  but  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  valleys  are  underlaid  by  these  deposits,  and 
large  boulders  of  Granite,  Quartzite,  etc.,  were  occasionally  found, 
clearly  referable  to  this  era  of  deposit. 

PALEOZOIC  ROCKS. 

We  find  the  following  Groups  in  this  county,  referable  to  the  Car- 
boniferous system : 

COAL    MEASURES  . 

Ferruginous  Sandstone 50  feet. 

Archimedes  Limestone,  (St  Louis  Group,  Warsaw  Limestone) •>  40    * ' 

**  **  (Keolcuk  Group) 85    ** 

Encrinital  or  Burlington  Limestone 60    '  * 

Chouteau  Limestone 75    *' 
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IRSEOITLABITIEB    OF    STBATA. 

Starting  from  Glasgow  with  the  beds  of  the  lower  Goal  Measures 
in  sight,  we  find  at  Blaffport  that  these  beds  have  receded  in  the  bills, 
and  the  Keokak  Qroap,  35  feet  in  thickoeas,  appears  at  the  water's 
edge.  Going  sonthvard,  we  find  that  the  rocks  continue  to  rise,  and 
more  rapidly,  to  about  three  miles  north  of  Lisbon.  Two  miles  north 
of  this  place,  the  lowest  rock  at  Bluffport  has  lisen  over  a  hundred 
feet. 

We  are  now  opposite  an  anticlinal  axis,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Meek  in 
his  report  on  Saline  county. 

From  this  point  the  Kocks  dip  rapidly  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
at  Lisbon  the  Keokuk  Group  is  again  at  the  bottom  of  thehill.  From 
this,  eastwardly,  we  observe  a  gradual  depression  of  strata,  until  we 
approach  Kew  Franklin.  East  of  this  point,  the  strata  again  gently 
rises,  and  at  Rocheport  the  upper  portion  of  the  Burlington  Groop  is 
seen  60  feet  up  in  the  BluBs. 

Along  this  line  are  also  occasional  undulations,  or  irregular  de- 
pressions and  elevations.  One  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Mr.  L.  A. 
Brown's,  the  Ferrnginous  Sandstone  appears  in  the  Bluffs,  38  feet  in 
thickness,  resliog  on  24  feet  of  Limestone.  A  hundred  yards  east  it 
is  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  A  half  of  a  mile  east,  it  was  observed  lying 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  a  little  further  east  it  dips  SS** 
with  a  magnetic  course  of  S.  43°  E.  It  soon  rises,  however,  to  a 
hight  of  over  40  feet,  and  a  few  miles  further  east,  almost  thins  out 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  hill. 
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Only  abont  twenty  feet  thickness  of  the  upper  beds  of  this  Group, 
WAS  seen,  but  these  rose  over  50  feet  in  the  Bluffa  opposite  the  uplift 
above  Lisbon.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  this  50  feet  is  occu- 
pied by  lower  beds  of  the  same  Group. 

BURLINGTON    LIMESTONE. 

This  is  the  next  overlying  formation  found  in  this  county,  and  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  '^  Encrinital." 

The  beds  belonging  to  this  Group  are,  in  this  conuty,  generally  of 
a  very  coarse  strnctnre,  the  coarse  layers  being  of  a  very  loosu  tex- 
ture, and  abound  in  many  Crinoid  atema  throughout. 

At  the  base  of  the  formation,  is  10  feet  of  a  buff  color,  with  white 
Crinoid  stems,  which  makes  an  excellent  building  stone.  The  upper 
6  feet  is  fine  grained,  while  the  lower  is  a  much  coarser  Rock.  The 
next  beds  above  this  10  feet  are  generally  of  a  light  or  whitish  gray 
color. 

At  Burkhart's  Salt  Spring,  there  is  a  Bluff  of  30  feet  of  irregnlarly 
bedded  brown  and  gray  coarse  Limestone, containing  lenticular  forms 
of  Chert. 

Just  above  Rocheport,  Mr.  Norwood  measured  about  60  feet  of 
gray  end  crystalline  Limestone,  the  two  upper  beds,  of  20  to  30  feet 
being  arranged  in  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and  Chert,  many  of 
them  coarse,  friable  and  light  gray;  others  dark  gray  and  fine-grained, 
with  but  little  Chert  in  the  lower  part.  These  beds  belong  to  the 
middle  division  of  Prof.  Swallow's  Encrinital  Limestone,  including 
Ko.  3  and  probably  No.  5,  those  above  and  below  these  divisions  not 
being  recognized. 

The  structure  known  as  "  Stylolite,"  is  often  seen,  and  seems 
very  characteristic  of  this  formation. 

Fossils  are  often  abundant,  but  cannot  always  be  separated  from 
the  Rock  and  their  organic  matter  is  generally  replaced  by  white 
Calcite. 

Those  observed  were  Sptrifer  siriaiua,  Sp.  auboi-btoularis  (f),  Or- 
this  Svjallovi,  Or.  Mitchellini  var.  Burlingtonenaia,  Chonetea  Shu- 
mardana,  Athyria  inorassaiua,  Zaphrentis  centratia,  Actinocrinua 
eoncinniia  (?),  Actinoorinua  (2  or  3  undet.  species)  and   Platyerinua 

This  formation  is  seen  in  the  Missouri  Bluffs  near  the  mouth  of 
Richland  Creek,  and  for  several  miles  north  and  south;  it  being 
brought  to  view  on  the  anticlinal,  passine  east  and  west, 
east,  it  is  not  seen  again  until  we  approach  New  Franklin. 
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It  is  found  on  the  Bonne  Fetnme  as  far  north  as  the  northern  part 
of  T.  49.  From  Nev  Franfalin  eastvard,  it  occupies  a  strip  of  the  Mis- 
sonri  BlnffB,  three  miles  in  width,  extending  to  the  Boone  ooanty  line. 
Its  greatest  thickness  is,  near  Bocheport,  abont  sixty  feet,  and  on  the 
anticlinal,  in  the  western  part  of  the  coanty,  it  is  not  mnch  more. 

The  Limestones  of  this  Group  can,  most  of  them,  be  burned  into 
good  Lime. 

KEOKUK     GROUP. 

Id  the  western  portion  of  the  county  we  find,  overlying  the  last 
named  Group,  beds  of  mostly  coarse-grained,  gray  Limestone,  with 
sometimes  a  slight  bluish  tint,  and  also  occasional  reniform  masses 
and  lenticular  beds  of  white  Chert.  Some  of  the  Limestone  layers 
are  shaley,  others  are  thick-bedded  and  aflord  a  good  building  ma- 
terial. 

These  beds  crop  out  along  the  Missouri  Bluffs,  from  Bluffport)  for 
about  nine  miles,  dipping  beneath  the  overlying  beds  of  the  Warsaw 
Limestone  (St.  Louis  Group)  about  one  and  a  half  miles  sooth  of  Lis- 
bon. Specimens  of  fossils  can  not  often  be  obtained,  but  the  rocks  at 
Bluffport  abound  in  the  most  characteristic.  Those  observed  at  the 
various  outcrops  were:  Of  Brachiopods,  Gamaraphoria  euhtrigona 
Productus  setifferus,  Pr.  punciatus,  Spirifer  Keokuk,  Sp.  negleotvtt 
Sp.  Logani,  Sp. pseudo-lineatus,  Sp.  striaius,  Sp.  tenuimargtnatua,  Sp. 
TOttellatus,  Sp.  aubcuapidatua  and  Terebratula  parva;  of  Qasteropodsi 
a  Platyceras  ;  of  Trilobites,  a  Phillipaia,  and  of  Badiates,  Zapkrentia 
centralis,  Z.  Cliffordana,  Troohophyllum  Verneuiliana.  Orinoid 
stems  often  abound,  but  of  fish  remains  I  only  obtained  the  tooth 
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I  was  nnable  to  determine  the  exact  thickness  of  this  formation 
in  the  county;  but  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Mr.  L. A.  Brown's 
they  were  Been  forty  feet  in  thickness  from  the  base  of  the  hill  up,  the 
lower  fifteen  feet  of  coarse  gray  Limestone,  containing  AroMmedea 
Wortheni  and  Oligoponta  Danes.  Near  this  place  the  rock  is  some* 
what  fractnred,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  Arragonile.  Archimedes 
is  very  abundant,  as  are  also  Pentremitei  eonoideua  and  several  spe- 
cies of  Zaphrentis.  Bat  the  most  abundant  fossils  are  J'enestella  and 
other  species  of  Bryosoa.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  foBsilg  ob- 
tained in  this  county  from  this  formation.  QiiaaiAi,  Dithocorinus^ous^ 
Pentremitea  oonoideus,  Platycrinua  planua,  Pieroarinus  crassus  and 
stems  and  plates  of  nndertermined  species;  Echinoids,  Oligoporua 
Dance;  Polyps,  Zaphrentia  centralis,  Z.  ClHFordana{J),  Z.  apinulifera, 

Z. , Z.  Si/rinffopora , and  Pyrgia  Mitchelliniif);  Bryozoa,  Av 

ehimedea  Wvrtheni,  Ar.  reveraa.  J'enestella  St.  Ludoviei,  ten.  hemi- 
trypa,  Coaeinium  aaganellOy  Goa.  esaharenaia,  Polypora  Varsovienait 

and  P.  Halliana  ;    Brachiopods,  Athyria        ,  ffemipronitea , 

Productua  Cora,  Pr. — ,Rhynchonella  mutata,  R.  auheuneata^  Spirtfer 
Keokuk,  Sp.  Leidyi,  t^.  tenui-coatata,  Sp.  apinoaus,  Terehratula  Roit- 
ayi,  T.  trinuclea;  Pteropods,  Conularia  liiasourienaia;  Gasteropoda, 
Dentalium,  venuaium^  and  Conchifersj  Myalina  St.  Ludoviei. 

Strata  belonging  to  this  Gronp  are  found  at  Boonslick,  near  Lis- 
bon, and  occasionally  in  the  Missouri  Bluffs  as  far  east  as  Sulphur 
Creek  aud  for  several  miles  up  the  latter  stream.  It  is  wanting  far* 
tber  east. 

PBRRUQINOUS    SANDSTONE. 

HiiB  rock  is  next  in  ascending  series,  and  its  geological  position  in 
the  connty  is  at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  System. 

In  Callaway,  Cedar  and  Lawrence  we  find  a  very  Ferrneinous 
Sandstone  above  all  other  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  under  the 
Coal  Measures.  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  these  rocks  are  of  the 
same  Geological  age. 

Wherever  observed  in  this  coanty  it  is  almost  a  pure  white  within 
the  qnarries,  becoming  of  a  light  bnff  or  drab  shade  near  the  surface. 
Its  percentage  of  Oxide  of  Iron  seems  small,  and  only  an  occasional 
brown  spot  can  be  observed  in  it. 

No  fossils  were  seen  in  it,  and  only  from  its  position  in  referenco^ 
to  anderlying  and  overlying  rocks  are  we  justified  in  assigning  it  t 
position. 

Two  miles  below  Lisbon  it  is  50  feet,  and  one  mtte  above  Mr.  | 
A.  Brown's,  it  is  38  feet  thick.    It  was  not  seen  north  of  Lisbon,  i 
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thini  ont  in  an  eastern  direction,  not  being  found  east  of  BarUett 
Branch. 


UPPER  CABBONIFKBOUS  Olt  COAL  MBA8UU&S. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  coanty  is  anderlaid  by  the  formations 
which  inclnde  the  Middle  and  Lower  Goal  Measures.  The  lowest 
beds  of  this  Group  found  in  the  county  may  be  seen  near  the  Mis- 
souri Bluffs. 

A  section  on  a  branch  of  Salt  Greek,  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5,  T.  49, 
R.  17,  shows  the  following : 

Clay  containiDg  Octar«  on  which  are  tumbled  maasee  ot  soft  browo 

Limestone. 
2  feet  outcrop  of  Coal  smut,  ebowtng  a  blue  Clay  l>aad  in  the  middle ; 

(this  is  probably  tbe  equivalont  ot  C.  J.  Norwood's  Coal  "  E." 

2  inches  brown  Shales. 

9  Teet  6  Inches  Shales  and  Fire  Clay,  mostly  Clay,  wltb  some  }  ellow 
Ochre. 

3  inches  rotten  Coal. 
i  feet  bine  Fire  Clay. 

10  feet  Shaly  Sanditone. 

3  inches  Coal. 

4  Teet  mostly  sandy  Shales. 
Outcrop  of  Sbaiy  Coal, 
4  feet  6  inches  Fire  Clay. 
White  Sandstone,  (Lower  Carboniferous,)  10  feet  of  this  was  found 

In  tlie  bluff  below. 


No. 

1. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

0. 

No. 

10. 

No. 

11. 

No. 

12. 

hnndred  yards  e^st  of  this  place  is  4  feet  Limestone  resem- 
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Greek,  at  Tamer's,  Mr.  Norwood's  measnreznents  show  about  50  feet 
of  this  Sandstone  resting  on  a  Limestone,  which  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Limestone  lying  10  to  16  feet  above 
the  Glasgow  Coal,  and  the  apparent  dip  of  the  Glasgow  rocks  to  the 
sonth  is  sufficient  to  reconcile  their  observed  position. 

Opposite  the  lower  ferry  landing,  at  Glasgow,  the  Limestone  is 
26  feet  above  the  river,  and  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west 
it  is  S3  feet  If  we  allow  a  dip  of  27  feet  for  three- quarters  of  a  mile, 
or  36  feet  per  mile,  which  is  not  too  much,  our  Limestone  would  be 
46  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  water  at  the  month  of  Hurricane  Greek. 
Bat  the  formations  being  concealed  between  Gregg's  and  Hurricane 
Greeks^  we  can  not  truly  say  that  they  are  so  much  depressed.  In 
fact,  we  believe,  they  are  not,  for  we  have  a  measured  thickness  of 
over  60  feet  Sandstone  at  the  mouth  of  Hurricane  Greek,  and  at  Tur- 
ner's only  50  feet,  and  if  we  base  our  calculations,  for  thickness,  on 
the  dip,  our  thickness  would  undoubtedly  be  too  great. 

Our  Glasgow  Section  shows  the  micaceous  Sandstone  high  up  in 
the  hills  with  another  Sandstone  near  the  water. 

This  Section  is  as  follows  : 

No.    1.    16  feet  sandy  Shales,  with  heds  of  Sandstone  in  the  upper  part. 

No.    2.    8  feet  blue  Clay  and  Shales,  in  thin  laminae. 

No.    3.    1}  inches  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

No.    4.    8  inches  blue  Clay  Shales. 

No.  5.  4  inches  shelly  Ferruginous  Limestone ;  weathers  red,  and  contains 
Ch,  mesoloba  and  Pi\  murieattts. 

No.    6.    4  leet  Shales. 

No.  7.  20  inches  mottled  deep-blue  and  drab  Limestone,  inclosing  Stigmaria 
fieoidesy  which  show  on  the  weathered  surface.  Braehiopoda  are 
rare,  but  Sp.  lineatus  was  found.  A  fragment  of  a  plant  was 
found  with  crystallized  centre  of  red  heavy-spar  and  Calcite. 

No.    8.    2  feet  6  inches  Shales. 

No.    9.    10  inches  Clay  with  Limestone  nodules. 

No.  10.  2  feet  3  inches  deep-blue,  fine-grained  Limestone,  brown-specked, 
and  containing  Calcite  specks.  Fossils  observed,  were  Fuaulina 
eylindrica  and  Sp,  lineaius.    This  rock  weathers  brown. 

No.  11.  16  feet  9  inches  blue  and  drab  Shales  (jointed.)  with  Ochre  between 
the  joints. 

No.  12.    1  foot  outcrop  of  Coal,  decomposed  near  surface. 

No.  18.    4  inches  band  of  rotten  Coal  and  yellow  Ochre. 

No.  14.    3  feet  blue  Clay  and  streaks  of  yellow  Ochre. 

No.  15.  12  feet  blue  and  drab  Shales  in  thick  laminae,  with  sandy  ochreous 
bands  containing  fernd. 

No.  16.  20  feet  blue  sandy  Shales  and  Shaly  Sandstone,  some  very  finely  rip- 
pled nmrked. 
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Opposite  the  ferry  laadiog,  in  town,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  be- 
low, we  fiad : 

No.    ].    3  inches  LlmestoiK?. 

No.    2.    8  feet  6  Inches  dark-blue  Khales. 

No.    8.    6  Inches  blue  FlreClay,  with  Coal  streaks. 

No.    4.    6  to  9  Inches  brown  Fire  Clay. 

No.  5.  S  feet  9  inches  Limestone—No.  7,  of  Section  jtistdescrlbed,  and  only 
10  Int^es  separates  tbis  from  the  Limestone  No.  10  of  last  Section. 
Instead  of  16  feet  9  inches  to  the  Coal,  we  have  Just  10  feet,  showine 
that  some  beds  have  been  thickened  and  others  are  thinned. 

The  LimestoDe  (7)  of  the  Glasgow  Section  is  seen  on  the  Salis- 
bury road,  in  the  bluffs  of  Doxy  Fork,  we  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Glasgow  Coal  may  be  obtained  here. 

A  general  section  of  rocks  near  FaTette,  wonld  embrace  over  a 
100  feet  of  Coal  Measures  from  No.  12  of  General  Section,  (0.  J.  N.) 
downwards,  including  Coal  "D''  (?)  and  also  Goal  "B"  with  many  inter- 
veoing  Strata  wanting. 

Our  general  Section  here  is  about  the  following: 

No.    1.    26  feet  Slope  trom  hiU-top. 

No.    3.    2  to  Tfeet  bluish-drab  Limestone,  very  nodulsr  on  top,  and  abound- 

lug  in  ChatcUt  milleporaeeici ;  also  contdnlng  Fvtulina  eyliadrica, 

Athyrit  auhlilita,  Sp.  Untafiti  and  a  ffaufUiia. 
No.    8.    2  feet  Fire  Clay. 
No.    4.    II  feet  brown  Shaly  Sandstone. 
No.    6.    14  feet  blue  sandy  Shales,  has  an  occasional  oehrey  band,  the  lower 

4  feet  belDjc  calcareous,  with  Limestone  nodalee. 
No.    Q.    14  inches  Llraeetoneof  a  deep  asb<blue  color,  which  breaks  rhomboid- 
■">  "f  tlMt  Gmicnil  fioctlOTi. 
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No.  20.    2  feet  4  inches  Shales. 

No.  21.    9  inches  blue  shelly  Limestone. 

No.  22.    8  inches  black  smut— not  persistent. 

No.  23.    6  inches  ash-blne  Limestone. 

No.  24.    4  inches  Clay. 

No.  25.    2  feet  8  inches  bituminous  Shales,  containing:  septaria  and  also  very 

small,  round  concretions. 
No.  26.    1  foot  blue  carbonaceous  Shales. 
No.  27.    1  foot  blue  Shales,  abounding  in  Pr,  murleatusy  and  also  contains  a 

good  deal  of  Iron  Pyrites. 
No.  28.    Coal  said  to  be  1}  feet  thick.  Has  been  worked,  at  many  places  around 

Fayette. 
No.  29.    2  feet  6  inches  blue  Fire  Clay,  yellow  streaked,  and  contains  Stig- 

maria  at  the  top. 
No.  30.    1  foot  bright  brown  and  gray  Clay,  containing  Selenite. 
No.  31.    3  feet  gray  sandy  clay,  containing  minute  specks  of  Iron  Pyrites,  and 

also  of  Mica. 

ECONOMICAL     GEOLOGY. 

Probably  the  lowest  workable  Coal  seen  in  the  county  is  that  of 
H.  L.  Brown,  which  crops  out  in  the  edge  of  a  branch  of  Salt  Greek, 
in  the  S.  £.  qr.  Sec.  6,  T.  49,  B.  17.  The  rocks  here  are  dipping  at  7 
deg.  N.,  40  deg.  W.  Up  the  creek  a  short  dirtance  eastward,  the  Lower 
Oarboniferous  Limestones  are  seen  underlaying  the  Ferruginous  Sand- 
stone. Still  higher  up  stream  bituminous  Shales  are  seen  dipping  W. 
at  an  angle  of  24  ^.,  and  about  16  feet  above  the  lower  Carboniferous 
Limestones.  This  bituminous  Slate  is  probably  equivalent  to  a  similar 
bed  found  overlying  the  Coal.  According  to  measurement  made 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  stream,  the  Coal  is  30  feet  above  the  Ferrugi- 
nous Sandstone.    (See  Fig.  5.) 

The  section  at  Brown's  Coal  bank  is  as  follows : 

No.  1.  1  foot  6  inches  drab  argillo-calcareous  slaty  roclc. 

No.  2.  1  foot  6  inches  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  3.  2  feet  6  inches  bituminous  Slate  containing  a  small  Discina. 

No.  4.  9  inches  slaty  Coal. 

No.  6.  12}  inches  good  Coal. 

No.  6.  1  inch  dark  dove  colored  Clay. 

No.  7.  2  inches  impure  Coal. 

No.  8.  10  inches  dark  dove  colored  Clay. 

No.  9.  3-3}  feet  Coal  of  good  quality. 

This  Coal  probably  underlies  one-half  of  Ts.  49  and  50,  B.  17,  but 
owing  to  its  extreme  dip  and  the  difference  of  the  angle  of  dip  or  re- 
pose at  other  places,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  or  to  what 
depth  it  may  be  found. 
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About  three  miles  westof  Ihie,  and  on  the  land  of  Mr.  R.  O,  John* 
son,  in  Sec.  3,  T.  49,  R.  18.;  a  little  Oaal  in  detached  masses  has  been 
obtained  from  a  small  eroded  space  in  the  lower  Oarboniferona  lame- 
etone  and  Sandstone.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  not  origiDally 
formed  but  drifted  into  this  pocket.  This  locality  was  examined  by 
Mr,  C.  J.  Norwood.  Mining  for  Coal  here  would  be  time  and  money 
lost. 

Mr.  Norwood  examined  Tatum's  Coal  in  Sec.  16,  T.  50,  B.  17,  the 
oldest  worked  bank  in  the  county.  It  is  24  to-  33  inches  thick,  and 
there  is  a  probability  that  it  may  be  the  equivalent  of  Brown's  Goal, 
and  it  may  underlie  all  of  the  east  half  of  the  Township,  and  extend 
under  the  county  east. 

THB    PAYETTE    COAL. 


Coal  has  been  mined  at  various  times  near  Fayette,  on  Adams 
Creek,  bnt  recently  there  has  been  but  little  mining  done. 

Coal  "B"  has  formerly  been  mined  one  mile  north  of  Fayette, 
where  it  crops  ont  about  30  feet  below  the  hill-top.  It  nnderlies  the 
county  to  the  west  and  south-west  for  five  or  six  miles. 

On  the  land  of  Todd  and  Hughes,  three  miles  South-west  of  Fay- 
ette, on  the  Boonsboro  road,  it  is  seen  about  the  same  distance  below 
the  hill-top.    At  these  several  places  it  is  9  inches  thick. 

A  rotten  streak  of  this  Coal  appears  on  the  Fayette  and  New 
Franklin  road,  two  miles  south  of  Fayette,  and  50  feet  below  the  hill- 
top. In  the  valley  below  are  seen  the  bituminous  Shales  overlying 
the  lower  Fayette  Coal.  Its  thickness  could  not  be  seen  near  Fayette, 
as  no  mining  had  recently  been  done,  but  going  southward  4  miles,  we 
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the  county,  and  from  observations,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  it  cer- 
tainly underlies  the  whole  of  the  township  in  which  Fayette  is  situ- 
ated, as  well  as  that  immediately  west,  north-east  and  east,  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  townships  south  and  west. 

Near  Boonsboro,  both  on  the  head  waters  of  Salt  Greek  and  Bart- 
lett  Branch,  it  is  found,  but  it  is  only  mined  at  a  few  localities. 

It  is  weir  exposed  on  the  land  of  John  S.  Snoddy,  in  W.  half  S.  W. 
Sec.  15,  T.  49,  R.  17. 

West  of  Snoddy's,  on  Adam  Gilmore's  land;  the  Coal  is  16  inches 
thick,  with  16  inches  of  Slate  resting  immediately  on  it,  separating 
the  Coal  from  1  foot  of  thick  layers  of  bituminous  Slate,  which  seems 
to  be  almost  a  Cannel  Coal. 

Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  last  place,  and  on  John 
Callaway's  land,  we  found  the  Limestone  closely  resembling  that  on 
the  branch  just  west  of  Boonsboro,  at  an  elevation  of  6  feet  above  the 
Coal  just  named.  The  Coal  is  18  inches  thick  and  has  2  feet  of  blue 
Shales  separating  it  from  the  overlying  bituminous  Slate.  Below  the 
Coal  is  4  feet  of  Fire  Clay,  invariably  resting  on  Limestone ;  the  up- 
per and  lower  portions  of  the  Clay  are  blue,  the  remainder  is  yel- 
lowish. 

From  inspection  of  these  Sections,  we  find  slight  discrepancies  in 
them,  but  there  is  a  general  semblance  of  parallelism  throughout. 
The  same  bed  in  a  short  distance  presents  variations  in  its  overlying 
beds.  Sometimes  bituminous  Slate  rests  immediately  on  the  Coal, 
then  a  little  distance  along,  we  find  it  separated  by  Clay  Shales.  There 
are  certain  common  features  in  each,  although  often  widely  separated 
by  distance.  Pr.  muricatus  is  the  prevailing  fossil,  and  the  fossils 
are  all  replaced  by  Iron  Pyrites.  At  Dr.  Scroggine'  Coal  Bank,  they 
oxidize  soon  after  exposure.  At  this  place  are  two  fossil  bands,  one  a 
little  above  the  Coal  and  the  other  3  or  4  feet  still  above.  The  other 
principal  fossils  observed  were  Sp .  cameratuSy  Ch .  mesoloba^  Hemi- 
pronites  crasaua  and  Ch.  Verneuiliana .  At  Beck's  were  observed 
Nuculana  helliatriata^  Myalina  Sxoallovi  and  Edmondia  reflexa — all 
beautifully  replaced  by  Pyrites.  At  Scroggins',  besides  these^  we  found 
Pleu.  carhonaria  and  Solenomya  radiata^  and  also  a  thin  upper  band 
containing  Sp .  planoconvexus. 

The  Coal  at  these  outcrops  is  generally  conveniently  situated  for 
mining. 

At  many  places,  the  Coal  seams  are  concealed  by  deep  Drift  de- 
posits, but  when  found  near  the  railroad  they  will  always  be  profitably 
worked. 

The  seam  cropping  out  in  the  blufis  just  above  Glasgow,  appeara 
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to  poor  advantage  at  its  outcrop.  It  is  said  to  be  20  inches  tbick». 
this  ie  very  probable,  and  it  may  aometimes  be  thicker. 

Coal  "  B  "  IB  foQnd  on  the  head-waters  of  Hurricane,  Gregg's  and 
Fristoe's  Creeks,  9  inches  to  1  foot.  At  Turner's  it  is  about  45  feet  be- 
low the  hill-top,  and  if  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  it  may  be 
found  at  about  the  same  elevation  thioughont  this  vicinity. 

The  Glasgow  Coal  is  low  in  the  adjacent  valleys. 

In  the  western  part  of  T.  52,  H.  16,  Coal  "  B  "  is  about  SO  feet  be- 
low the  hill-top,  and  9  inches  thick. 

Howard  county  contains  about  3S0  square  miles  of  Coal  Measures, 
including  in  a  large  portion  three  and  sometimes  four  Coal  beds,  of 
which  one  is  from  2  to  3  feet  thick,  another  li  to  2^  feet,  another  6 
inches,  and  a  fonrth  one  from  9  to  30  inches  in  thickness. 

We  find  them  distributed,  in  aggregate  thickness,  over  the  varioos 
townships  of  the  county  about  as  follows  : 


? 
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3 
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Coal  Beds  of  Howard  County — Continued. 
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Thickness  of  Bbds. 


49    !  *Two  seams — 15  inches,  and  3  feet.... 
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Two  seams — 1  foot,  and  2  feet  9 
inches.. 


♦Two  seams— 9  inches  to  15  inches, 
and  2  feet  G  inches 


Two  seams — 1  foot  G  inchef>,  and  2 
feet. 
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19  1,147,660,800 


9 


G 


Total 


36 


26 


15 


3,763,584,000 


2,936,524,800 


1,533,312,000 


35,276,836,200 


This  gives  an  aggregate  of  35,276,836,200  cubic  feet,  and  taking  80 
pounds  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  Coal>  (25  cubic  feet  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds,)  we  get  1,411,073,448  tons  for  the  amount  of  Coal  in  this 
county,  most  of  which  can  be  easily  mined. 

If  we  deduct  from  this  the  amount  which  the  9-inch  seam  will 
afford,  which  equals  317,813,600  tons,  we  still  have  1.093,259,688  tons  of 
Coal  in  this  county. 

BUILDING    MATERIALS. 

Generally  speaking  the  Coal  Measures  do  not  afford  a  superior 
article  for  building  purposes.  The  Rhomboidal  Limestone  has  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  culverts  on  the  Louisiana  road,  for  which 
purpose  it  seems  to  do  very  well,  as  it  occurs  in  layers  of  uniform 
thickness  and  of  a  smooth  surface.  But  it  contains,  as  do  many  of  the 
Goal  Measure  Limestones,  too  much  Iron  Pyrites,  and  on  open  air 
exposure  is  apt  to  crack  and  fall  to  pieces. 

The  Sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  also  too  apt  to  disinte- 
grate, because  they  contain  so  much  argillaceous  matter.  The  Sand- 
stone quarry  at  the  mouth  of  Hurricane  Creek  contains  some  very 
good  and  thick  layers,  but  I  do  not  consider  the  rock  by  any  means  to 
be  of  superior  quality. 


*  Arerage  total  thickness. 
G.B— 13. 
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Better  quftrries  mfty  be  foand  in  the  Lower  CarboDiferons  rocks, 
vhich  occnr  at  intervals  from  BluQport  to  Bocheport.  Id  the  Kocbe- 
port  Bluffs  are  fine  exposures  of  the  Burlingtoa  (EncriDital)  Lime- 
Btooe,  which  is  both  durable  and  one  of  the  best  rocks  for  makiDg 
Lime.  The  lower  hedi  of  ttiis  formation  appear  in  the  Missouri  Bluffa 
near  where  Bichland  Greek  enters  the  bottom,  and  are  there  from  two 
lo  four  feet  in  thickness,  forming  a  superior  building  stone.  These 
latter  rest  immediately  on  the 

Uppbr  Chouteau  Limestone  Beds, 

Which  also  afford  an  equally  good  building  rock.  Unfortunately  these 
outcrops  are  generally  overlaid  by  thick  formations  of  other  Lime- 
stones, rendering  them  in  most  cases  difficult  to  obtain.' 

FEKRUOIXOUS  iilNDSTONE. 

The  Ferruginous  Sandstone  is  well  exposed  in  the  Missonri  Blnffs, 
near  the  line  of  Bs.  17  and  18.  Its  beds  are  even,  the  color  a  pretty 
delicate,  grayish  drab  or  almost  white,  appearing  of  a  somewhat  buff 
tint  on  exposure.  It  is  easy  to  work,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  superior  and 
very  durable  building  stone.  Good  quarries  can  be  opened  in  this 
vicinity. 

Keokuk  Ziimebtonk. 

The  Keokuk  Limestones  are  often  sufficiently  durable  for  build- 
ing purposes,  but  are  too  irregular  in  thickness  to  h6  much  sought 
after,  excepting  for  ordinary  uses,  but  some  of  the  beds  would  burn 
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I  think  it  probable  that  a  Limestone,  occurring  about  15  or  20  feet 
below  Coal  '^  B,"  may  be  a  good  Cement  stone.  The  only  place  where 
1  observed  it  was  about  a  mile  north  of  Fayette,  but  Mr.  Norwood  ob- 
served it  in  Sec.  22,  T.  52,  R.16. 

The  Limestone  overlying  the  Coal  in  some  respects  resembles  a 
Hydraulic  Limestone,  and  that  in  the  bluffs  above  Glasgow  may  be 
somewhat  Hydraulic. 

The  proper  tests  will  determine  if  we  are  correct  in  calling  these 
hydraulic  Limestones. 

IRON    ORE. 

Thin  layers  of  Clay  Ironstone  are  occasionally  found  in  the  Shale 
beds,  but  were  not  observed  in  sufficient  quantity  or  richness  at  any 
place  to  pay  for  mining. 

Mr.  Norwood  observed  1  foot  of  argillaceous  red  Hematite  resting 
on  Lower  Carboniferous  Chert  between  Fayette  and  Rocheport, 
about  Sec.  34,  T.  49,  R.  15. 

FIRE    CLAT. 

Good  beds  of  Fire  Clay  may  be  obtained  from  beneath  most  of 
the  Coal  beds.  That  beneath  the  Fayette  Coal  appears  to  be  of  good 
^quality;  and  sufficient  thickness  to  work.  ^This  Clay  as  seen  appears 
4;hu8 : 

No.  1.    2  leet  G  iuches  blue  Fire  Clay,  with  occasional  yellow  streaks. 

No.  2.    1  foot  bright  brown  and  ^rey  Clay,  containing*  Selenlte  (Gypsum)  in 

minute  forms. 
No.  8.    8  feet  gray  sandy  Clay,  containing  a  little  Iron  Pyrites  and  minute 

scales  of  Mica. 

At  Dr.  Beck's  the  Fire  Clay  is  4  feet  thick.  The  under-Clay  of 
the  Glasgow  Coal  is  3  feet  in  thickness^  and  that  at  Switzer's  Mill 
is  about  the  same. 

GYPSUM. 

This  mineral  in  the  form  of  Selenite,  is  often  found  intercalated 
with  the  beds  of  Fire  Clay,  but  the  crystals  are  too  small  and  too 
much  dispersed  through  the  Coal  to  be  useful  for  making  plaster  of 
Paris.  It  could  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  but  the  Howard  county  lands 
are  generally  rich  enough  without  having  to  use  it. 
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Cryetals  of  Barytee  of  a  pink  color  occar  in  the  Limestonee  at 
Glaegov. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

The  mineral  Bprings  of  this  coanty  from  their  number  and  repata- 
tion  ar«  entitled  to  notice. 

They  occur  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  county,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  are  briny,  and  from  some  of  them  Salt  was  made  as  much  a» 
65  years  ago.  Formerly  it  would  pay  to  make  8alt,  but  facilities  of 
tnmaportatioD  and  the  low  price  of  the  imported  article  has  snper- 
ceded  its  home  mannfactare. 

In  importance  we  may  regard  Boonalick  as  of  the  firat,  Barkhart's 
as  of  the  second,  and  that  of  Fayette  aa  of  the  third  class. 

Boonalick  ia  in  Sec.  4,  T.  49,  R.  17. 

The  eurroanding  bills  are  of  gentle  slope,  overlaid  by  a  deposit 
of  the  Bluff  formation,  supporting  a  growth  of  chiefly  White  Oak. 
The  -valley  of  Salt  Creek  is  300  to  400  feet  wide,  and  covered  with  a 
deep  Clay  formation,  the  lowest  Claya  belonging,  probably,  to  the 
Drifl;  period. 

limestone  of  the  age  of  the  Archimedea  Limeatone  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferoua,  cropa  out  in  the  head  of  a  valley  N.  W.  of  the  main 
springs. 

No  other  outcrops  of  solid  Rocks  were  obaerved  in  the  vicinity,, 
but  the  Goal  Measurea  are  auppoaed  to  nnderlie  the  neighboriug  hills, 
as  they  indeed  crop  out  in  a  valley  half  a  mile  to  the  aouth. 
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here  we  would  state  that  for  4  square  miles  around  Boonslick,  the 
timber  has  been  entirely  cut  ofi  at  various  times,  for  fuel  for  the  Salt 
works.  At  the  present  time  these  grounds  are  entirely  covered  over 
with  a  thrifty  growth  of  young  White  Oak,  with  some  Walnut,  Black 
Oak  and  Hickory.  These  trees  are  mostly  6 — S  inches  in  diameter,  but 
many  are  as  much  as  1  foot. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Heberling,  W.  N.  Marshall  and  others,  are  the  present 
owners  of  the  property.  In  1869  they  began  to  bore  for  Salt  water, 
and  continued  their  work  until  the  fall  of  1872,  when  the  boring  had 
reached  a  depth  of  1,001  feet.  They  then  stopped  work.  At  37  feet 
water  was  obtained;  at  6S  feet,  weak  Salt  water ;  and  at  163  feet  9 
inches,  the  size  of  the  stream  had  increased  a  fourth,  with  per  centage 
of  Salt  about  the  same  as  the  outside  stream,  or  4.5  per  cent. 

At  a  depth  of  481  feet  they  report  a  vein  of  Salt  water,  with  an 
increased  strength  of  one-third.  At  707  feet  9  inches,  a  small  addi* 
tion  of  water  was  reached.  Also  a  strong  offensive  gas,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  strength  of  the  brine  from  4.5 — 9  per  cent 
{double). 

A  10  inch  square  wooden  conductor  was  put  in  to  the  bottom  of 
the  quicksand — 22  feet.  Below  this  a  1^  inch  pipe  was  inserted;  from 
which  the  flow  is  about  30  gallons  per  minute.  The  volume  of  water 
is  sufficient  for  a  2^  inch  pipe. 

The  record  of  the  borings  was  kept  by  Mr.  Marshall,  who  furnished 
me  a  copy.  I  find  that  there  must  be  an  error  in  classifying  the  rocks, 
doubtless  arising  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Qeology,  and  not 
having  the  necessary  means  of  determining  the  constituents. 

The  quicksand  extended  to  22  feet.  From  this  to  37  feet  is  evi- 
dently a  drifted  mass  of  Gravel,  Limestone  and  Flint.  Two  feet  of  Coal 
were  reported  at  40  feet,  and  a  7-inch  seam  of  it  at  82  feet.  The  rec- 
ord further  shows  Limestone  and  Flint  to  150  feet  depth.  From  this 
down,  is  mostly  Sand  and  Flint,  with  some  Limestone.  At  1,001  feet 
the  boring  terminated  in  a  crevice. 

BURKHART'S     SPRING. 

This  spring  is  2  miles  west  of  New  Franklin,  at  the  edge  of  a  small 
valley  coming  into  the  Bonne  Femme  from  the  west  side.  The  water 
issues  forth  very  freely  from  the  valley  Clays,  not  very  far  from  a 
Bluff  of  Burlington  Limestone.  A  white  deposit  is  formed  in  the  bed 
of  the  branch.    In  former  times,  considerable  Salt  was  made  here. 

LEWIS    SPRING. 

The  Lewis  Spring,  near  Glasgow,  is  on  the  land  of  Jno.  F.  Lewis, 
1^  miles  from  Glasgow^  on  the  west  branch  of  Gregg's  Creek.    The  Salt 
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water  here  flows  from  Clay  at  several  places  withia  a  space  of  12  feet 
square.  la  some  places  awhite,  and  in  otbers  a  black  deposit  is  fonnd 
in  the  bed  of  the  riTolet. 

There  is  another  small  Salt  sprioK  on  Bear  Creek,  jast  ojtside  of 
the  limits  of  Glasgow. 

A  weak-flowing  Salt  spring  appears  on  the  west  side  of  Sulphnr 
Creek,  near  where  it  enters  the  Missouri  bottoms. 

On  the  flat  below  the  railroad  depot  at  Fayette,  is  a  Salt  and  Sal- 
phnr  Spring,  of  aboat  the  strength  of  the  Lewis  Spring.  The  cattle 
have  formed,  by  licking  and  tramping,  an  extensive  lick  50  by  100 
feet.  This  was  originally  known  as  Buflalo  Lick,  and  S,800  acres  of 
the  neighboring  lands  were  originally  reserved  as  Saline  lands,  for  the 
nse  of  the  State. 

Simpaon's  Lick,  or  Simpson's  Branch,  one  mile  from  the  Missoari 
bottom,  is  a  weak  Salt  spring.  No  Salt  was  ever  made  here,  althoagb 
the  land  was  entered  for  "  Saline  Lands." 

SALT  WATER  SPRINGS. 

BY  C.  J.  HOBWOOD. 

There  are  a  number  of  Salt  water  springs  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county,  at  all  of  which  Salt  has  been  made  at  one  time  or  another. 

On  Mrs.  Wilhite's  land,  in  N.  W.  quarter  Sec.  2,  T.  49,  R.  15,  there 
is  a  weak  Salt  spring.  This  was  formerly  known  as  the  Moniteao 
Lick.  Four  thousand  acres  of  the  adjoining  lands  were  originally  se- 
lected for  the  use  of  the  State.  On  the  Messrs.  Morriss'  land,  in  Sec. 
84,  T.  £0,  R.  15,  there  is  another  which  affords  a  great  deal  of  water. 
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trees  growing  up  from  old  stumps  that  he  judged  to  be  thirty  years 
old.  According  to  Mr.  McCafferty's  calculations  Salt  must  have  been 
made  here  as  far  back  as  1811.  Mr.  McCafferty  has  owned  the  lick  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  made  Salt  in  1862,  using  the  few  remaining 
kettles  that  were  first  used  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  He  was  unable  to 
state  how  much  water  was  required  to  make  a  bushel  of  Salt,  but 
says  that  in  making  a  bushel  he  burned  four  cords  of  wood.  At  one 
time  he  would  obtain  more  Salt  from  a  certain  amount  of  water  than 
at  another.  The  water  has  a  Sulphurous  smell,  and  leaves  and  pieces 
of  wood  left  in  the  spring  are  soon  covered  with  a  yellowish  white 
coating. 

At  Mr.  Adams',  in  the  N.  W.  quarter,  Sec.  33,  T.  49,  R  15.  there 
are  several  Salt  and  Sulphur  springs  combined.  In  some  the  Salt  pre- 
dominates and  in  others  the  Sulphur.  They  are  all  close  together  and 
the  water  is  weak,  about  700  gallons  of  it  being  required  to  make  one 
bushel  of  Salt.    Salt  was  made  here  forty  years  ago. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  Corn,  Wheat  and 
Tobacco ;  the  next  succeeding  are  Oats,  Rye  and  Barley. 

The  average  yield  of  Corn  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  35 
bushels  per  acre.  The  hills  in  the  western  and  south-western  por- 
tions of  the  county  will  yield  much  more.  The  richest  lands  are  said 
to  produce  as  much  as  85  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  Missouri  bot- 
toms from  40  to  70.  Mr.  L.  A.  Brown  raised  over  70  bushels  of  Barley 
per  acre  by  subsoiling  and  harrowing  well.  Mr.  Brown  also  informed 
me  that  he  raised  89  barrels  of  Corn  on  4^  acres  of  Missouri  bottom. 
I  should  think  50  to  60  bushels  of  Corn  per  acre  a  fair  average  for  the 
best  uplands  in  the  western  and  south-western  portion  of  the  county. 

The  crop  of  Wheat  will  vary  with  the  season.  In  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  county  10  to  15  bushels  is  the  average  yield,  while  in  other 
parts  it  is  20  to  30  with  an  average  of  17  bushels.  Most  of  the  land 
will  produce  1,000  pounds  of  Tobacco  and  40  bushels  of  Corn  to  the 
acre. 

The  poorest  lands  are  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county. 
The  central,  southern  and  western  portions  include  lands  that  will  fa- 
vorably compare  with  the  richest  lands  of  Missouri. 

The  grasses  seem  to  grow  well  and  the  surface  of  all  the  pastures 
is  generally  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  blue  grass  {Poa 
eompressa)  which  is  considered  the  best  grass  for  grazing  purposes. 
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This  couDty  is  well  supplied  with  bearing  orchards  and  prodac«'B 
aaaaally  large  qaantitiea  of  fine  apples.  Other  fruita  do  as  well  as  in 
meet  of  the  counties  along  the  Miseouri  River. 

TIMBER. 

Probably  no  county  is  better  supplied  with  good  varieties  of  hard 
timber  than  this.  Among  the  best  we  may  include  White,  Red  and 
Burr  Oak,  Kock  Chesnut  and  Fin  Oak,  Laurel  Oak,  Black  and  White 
Walnut,  Elm,  Sagar  Tree,  Ash,  Linden,  Birch,  Sycamore,  Cottonwood, 
Honey  Locust  and  Wild  Cherry. 


COAL  MEASURES. 

BY  C.  J.  MOKWOOD. 

Coa),  the  most  abundant  and  important  mineral  ia  the  county,  is 
found  in  every  township,  and  in  some  of  them  in  nearly  every  sec- 
tion. It  and  its  accompanying  rocks  occur  very  irregularly,  some- 
times thinning  oat  and  again  thickening  up.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Near  Sebree  we  find  a  Coal 
bed  (Coal  B)  overlaid  by  Limestone  and  Shales,  the  whole  formiog 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  35  to  40  feet.  As  we  go  north  this  Coal, 
with  the  accompanying  rocks,  entirely  disappears.  A  more  perplex- 
ing case  occurs  north-east  of  Sebree.    At  Digg's  Coal  bank  the  Coal 
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COAL  MEASURES  OF  HOWARD  COUNTr. 


ID  1  foot  e  Inctaef. 


Buff.  l)rown,  gray,  buff-spot  led.  -with 
red  or  browi],  bufi-stripod  ivUli  reii, 
imd  red  micnceoua  SanJstone,  wliicb 
is  generally  noft,  though  sometiroeB 
found  in  hord,  cotnpncl  beds ;  luedi- 
umly  flne-grained  ;  at  about  the  mid- 
dle It  is  very  ferrugtnoua.  and  lias 
laaoy  round"^  cavites,  which  give  to 
that  portion  of  the  rock  £¥(.-17  rough 
appearance,  contains  Siffillaria,  Oal- 
mi(«,  etc 


Rough-beddpcl,  lightKlraborgrny  tine- 
^Tained    Limestone,    abounding  in 

Fuiitlina  ;  Athyria  subHUta,  and  Spr. 
linealua,  are  also  abundant,  »nd  large 
Crinoid  ooluuina  found 

Olive  and  dark  caleareouB  Shale,  ' 
tainlng /Voii.  spUitdens,   Al/igria 
iillta,    Htmipronitti   crtumta,   Retiia 
jnmctutifera,  Chonciet,  and  nbounding 
In  S/ir.  {Martinia)  plmtoconrg^rua. 

Coulsmut 

Very  nodular,  ash-drab  or  gray  arfhl- 
laceous  Limestone  abounding  In  Fu- 
iiilina  cytindi-iea 


Fine-grained,  drab,  soroctlmee  stilcloua 
Limestone,  with  ft  brown  crust;  foa- 

ells  are  ArcrrocldaHa  megaatilua,  large 
Spr.  lintatiit,  etc 

Thin  beda  of  Limestone  and  marllte,' 
nbouuding  in  organic  remains.  Spr.\ 
Hntatus,  Spr.  ptanoconvexat,  (especi- 
ally abundant,)  yUbyria,  IlemiproniA 
ta  erassus.  Prod.  castaUa,  Pr.  punela~, 
lot,  [f)    Cliatiela    meaoloba,    ehontta 

,  (f)   Synoelaiita    biserialin,    Ai- 

efiaocidaria  mtgattylat,  Fiuulina  eyl- 
indrica,  and  Ci-inoidal  columns  being) 
found - 


Mr.  Snell'B  In  Sec. 

I.  T.  49,  R.  IS,  and 
generally  along  the 
Fayette  and  Kochc- 

fort  roads,  to  with  In 
miles  of  the   for- 
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Coat  Mea»iiret—CoDt\BneA. 


Okxxril  Section. 


IrregTJlarly  bedded  Hydraulic  Lime- 
stone. The  top  Is  very  llghtKliab  and 
^nerally  shelly,  the  bottom  being 
more  compact,  fine-grained  and  blu- 
Idb-drab;  sometimes  tbie  rock  fs  di- 
vided Into  several  beda,  tbe  uppei 
part  .abounding  In  Chonetea  metoloba, 
containing  large  S/JT.  liiuatut,  Athy 
rU,  Spr.  eamgraiua,  Hetiipronila 
m».  Prod,  eoilalua.  and  Pr.  »emi. .._ 
ulctttt,  whlie  iu  the  lower  part  Sor. 
linealuM,  Spr.  eaineraiut.  Prod.  »pU»- 
dens,  Spr.  planocoarcxuf,  Spr.  Keit- 
tackensia,  RcU'ia  punctaliftra,  Lopho- 
p/igUuni,  arma  ot  A rehatocidnrU  m*- 
guiiytut,  Fuaulina  {robuttaf)  and  Phil- 
lipia  majoi;  are  found... 

.  Bou;;Ii,  somewhat  nodular,  irregn-' 

larly  bedded,  mottled,  dove  and 
llght-drab.  or  bluf  and  drab,  line- 
grained  Limestone ;  generally 
occure  In  large,  lli-ehapen  blocks 

f)roJectiii£  from  Ihc  sides  of  thu 
tills ;  abounds  in  C/uelelea  jmlle- 
I  poraeiua,  which  occurs  In  large 
mamilUary  masses,  and  from  this 
peciillurity  it  lias  been  called.., 

Cb£tbtks  Limcstone. 

This  1b  division  A. 

2  feet  6incbef_   Hard  Eilicloti)t,liKht-blueL1niEEtnne 
'      wealherinc  ferruginous   brown: 
full  of  lnrt 


Ronnolie,  Burton 
iind  Wiseley'a  mill, 
north  of  Fayette. 


Highest  roclc  oa 
the  tiilts,  soutta-etet 
lof  Fayette. 

Nmr  Mr.  Gamer's 
in  Sec.  20,  T.  52,  B. 
16. 

Near  Burton,  Bo»- 
noke,  and  In  tbe  bilia 
on  tlic  Fayette  and 
Itocheport  raad»,  iii 
6.  T.  41),  R.  15, 
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3 


19 


Feet,  inches. 


5  to  13  feet. 


70 

21 
22 


24 
25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

90 
81 
32 
33 


1  foot  8  inches.. 

8  inches 

1  foot  8  inches.. 

6  inches 

2feet 

8  feet ;.., 

10  feet 

4feet 

6  inches 

2  feet  6  inches.. 


6  feet. 


3  inches 


8  feet. 


16  to  25  feet.. .. 


General  Section. 


This  includes  Shales  and  Nodules  of 
Limestone,  or  beds  of  Limestone,  se- 
parated by  Shale.  Excepting  the 
northeast  part  of  the  county,  we 
jzrenerally  find  Shales  with  Limestone 
Nodules  occupying  the  whole  thick- 
ness. The  Limestone  beds  are  al- 
ways arenaceous  and  of  a  light  drab 
or  gray  color,  mottled  with  dove  or 
blue  spots.  Prod.  Frattmianus  vAr. 
cequicoaiatua  is  the  characteristic  fos 
sil ;  F^od.  semireiieulaius^  /V.  costa^ 
tua^  Athyria  and  a  Phillipaia  are  also 
found 


Hard,  finegrained,  compact  Limestone 
in  Irom  1  to  3  beds ;  color  deep  ash- 
blue,  with  chocolate  to  buff  exterior. 


Clay;  color  green. 


Dark  argillo-bituminous  Shale,  with 
many  small,  round  concretions  ot 
dark  colored  Limestone... 


Coal  C— This  is  often  not  thicker  than 
2  inches,  and  only  a  smut 


Fireclay.. 

Blue  and  buff  argillaceous  Shale. 


Localities. 


Sandy  Shale  and  thin  beds  of  Sand- 
stone..  


Bed  sandy  Shale. 


Beddish  and  greenish-gray,  impure 
arenaceous  Limestone;  not  persist- 
ent...  

Blue,  sandy  Shale,  with  concretions  of 
Ochre 


Thin-bedded  Sandstone. 


Yellow  Ochre. 
Sandy  Shale.. . 


Sandstone : — The  upper  8  feet  is  shaley, 
but  the  lower  is  compact ;  is  micace- 
ous, and  brown  to  buff,  or  even  gray ; 
generally  soft.  Some  parts  contain 
many  remains  of  plants.  *  ^Micaceous 
Sandstone"  of  Prof.  Swallow  (?) 


124 


126 


128 


130 
133 

143 
147 

148 

150 
156 

164 


189 


Burton. 

Railroad  cut  near 
Russell. 

Mont.  Reynolds  in 
Sec.  36,  T,  52,  R.  15. 
and  Mr.  Gamers,  in 
Sec.  20,  T.  52,  R.  16. 


Sec,  22,  T.  52,  R.  16 


Sec.  36,  T.  52,  R.  15, 
Burton. 


R.  R.  cut,  east  of 
Sebree. 

Hurricane  Cr,,  SE 
of  Glasgow. 

R.  R.  cut,  east  of 
Sebree. 


Hurricane   Creek» 
near  Mr.  Turners. 


Feet.  iDcbes. 
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Coal  Meatnru — Contliiued. 


Very  rougli,  irrejfularly  bedded  Lime- 
stone, weBthcrin/f  lifflit  drab  lin^d, 
wlthlirown,  and  with  a  s&ndy  appea 
ance  on  Che  gunaoe ;  fracture  sbov 
dove  to  blue,  bomeilineB  mottled  nith 
gray ;  ia  flne-Kmlnedand  brenka  vlth 
na  imperfect  (xmchoidairracEure.  The 
fossils  are  Spr.  liniaiiut.  Spr.  pla 
ctmvexut,  PUurotomaria  (small  i 
iind  Loxontnta  (^}- 


Nodular  Limestone-.. 


G  iuches 
S  Inebe? 


I  2  feet  3  inches.. 


Variegated  greetii^b  drab  and  dark,' 
calcareous  Shale,  Tull  of  remains  ol 
fossils.  Tlie  following  are  all  thai 
could  be  recognized  :  ChoneUa  mtao- 
tubn  (abundant),  Sp.  ptanoeonvexui, 
and  Ci'iitoirf  columns.,.,. 

Uard,  tine-grained,  compact,  light  drab 
(or  gray)  motlled,  with  dove  (or  blue 
Limetitoiiu,  Kough  ou  surface,  and 
weathers  n  light  ferruginous  tluge; 
it  Is  rich  111  fossils,  which  are  mostly 
lound  on  the  surface,  and  are :  Spin- 
fer  liiitaiui,  Spr.  plano-eonttLcul,  Sjrr. 
cameralut,  Spiriferina  KenlueinuU,' 
large  Spirijer  resembling  and  pos- 
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!  Coal  Measures — Continued. 


44 

45 

46 
47 


48 
49 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


55 


Feet  Inohes. 

2  feet 

1  foot  6  inches 

5feet 

Ifoot. 

7feet 

6  feet 

4  feet 

4  feet 

10  feet 

16  feet 

X w  Aww  v>  •  •  •  •  •  •••  •  •  •  < 

1  to2  feet^.... 


56 

57 

58 

59 
60 


2  to  8  feet- 


General  Section. 


Bituminous  Slate-. 


Coal  D. — ^This  sometimes  thicken  to 
2Jfeet , 


Fire  (?)  Clay 


Bed  of  concretionary  Limestone.  This  is 
local— 


Sandv  Clay  and  Shale,  with  minute  se« 
lenite  crystals  at  the  top 


Sandstone — gray  banded  with  brown, 
and  full  of  pyritiferous  concretions, 
which  weather  out  on  exposure,  leav- 
ing the  rock  full  of  small  round  holes 


Dark-blue  Clay- 

Green  and  light-blue  Clay. 
Thin  bedded  Sandstone- ... 


Sandy  Sliale. 


Argillaceous  or  (locally)  arenaceous 
bhale,  with  ochreous  concretions  and 
thin  layers  ot  Clay  Ironstone  (Carb. 
Iron) - 


Very  dark-blue  Pyrito-calcareous  Shale 
which  is  otten  quite  hard  at  Digg's 
Coal  banlc,  and  abounds  in  Prod,  mu- 
rieatus^  Pr.  punctatus  (?),  Aatartella 
vera  (9)^  Jfemipronites  craasus^  Mya- 
Una  Swallooi,  Avieulopeeien  recta-cat- 

erarean  Aviculopecten (?)    Ortho- 

ceras  Cribrosfimlf)  are  also  found, 
and  are  coated  witnlron  Pyrites 


Total 
feet. 


1  foot  8  inches- 
6  inches 


2  to  10  feet. 
2  feet...: 


Coal  E.— This  is  divided  about  the 
middle  by  a  Clay  seam,  and  reaches 
a  thickness  of  89  inches 


Dark  Clay. 


Clay,  with  Selenite.   This  is  sometimes- 
Indurated 


Blue,  argillaceous  Shale  and  Marlite.... 

Hard,  blue  and  dove  colored,  fine- 
grained Limestone;  rough  on  the! 
surface 


209 

211 
216 

217 

224 


230 
234 
238 
248 
264 


274 


27G 


Localities. 


Sebree. 


Sebree. 


Near  Sebree. 


Skinner's  Coal  b'k 
on  Bonne  Femme, 
near  Burton,  and  Dr. 
Beck's  J?),  in  Sec.  82, 


\i€^^      X^%»M.  Wit, 

;eck's  (?),  in 
\  60,  R.  16. 


Diggs.  near  Se- 
bree.   Skinner's   on 

279  [Bonne  Femme  north 
of  Fayette,  etc. 

280 


281 
291 

Diggs   and    Skin- 

^  ners.    • 
293 
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Coal  Meiuuifi—Contiaafd. 


1 

Feet,    Inches. 

GB!iKnAL  Section. 

Total 
feet. 

Green,  sandy  Shale,  lyith  calcareous 
concretions  at  the  top,  and  abound- 
in?  la  Spr.  plano-eoarexut :  Pr.  muri-, 

295 

fl? 

n 

1 

tl4 

40  to  50  feeU  ... 

50  to  CO  feet. 

75  feet 

Keokuk  (Architnedes)  Limestone 

BurlingtOD  Limestone 

Chouteau  Limestone 

i  mUe  below  Us- 
bon. 

Opposite  Boche- 
port,Booue  county. 

« 

KichUnd  Creek. 

KEMABKS    ON    THE    GENERAL    SECTION.' 


No.  2— This  Is  said  to  be  from  3  to  4  feet  thick,  but  I  can  not  vouch  for  it,  as  1  was 
unable  to  sec  It  at  the  locality  where  It  Is  said  to  reach  that  thickness. 

Nos.  10  to  U—ArehaeocidarU  tnegtatylaa  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  theae  rocks, 
and  was  not  found  below  No.  11. 

No.  13 — This  is  the  easiest  recognized  rocEi  in  the  county,  always  abounding  in  huge 
HuutM  of  Chateiea  milUporaeeus,  and  the  only  rock  In  the  county  containing  that  Coral 
In  abundaDCe.  It  Is  probably  theequivaleot  or  No.  36  of  Prof.  Bwallow's  Section  of  the 
Missouri  Coal  Heasures-f    It  is  equivalent  to  No.  VI  of  the  Randolph  County  Section. 

No.  15  varies  greatly  In  its  llthologlcal  characters.  At  one  locality  it  may  bo  seen 
very  dark  blue  with  a  great  deal  of  Iron  Pyrites  (Iron  Sulphld)  and  Inclined  to  be 
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No.  23 — This  is  hardly  ever  more  thau  a  smut,  and  is  sometimes  merely  a  black 
fitrcak  in  Clay.  At  one  locality  it  was  said  to  be  18  inches  thick  and  of  good  quality, 
baying  been  used  by  smiths.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  No.  XYI  of  the  Randolph  County 
Section,  and  of  No.  58  of  Prof.  Swallow's  (?). 

No.  27— This  often  thins  out. 

No.  28 — ^This  is  not  persistent  for  long  distances. 

^7os.  29  to  32,  inclusive,  are  often  wanting. 

Nos.  83  to  51,  inclusive,  seem  to  be  wanting  as  we  go  north  from  Sebree. 

No.  45  (included  in  the  above)— This  is  probably  No.  68  of  Prof.  Swallow.  It  is  the 
first  really  workable  bed  in  descending  order. 

Nos.  84  to.  39  are  probably  the  equivalents  of  the  Hydraulic  Limestone  of  Prof. 
Swallow,  (No.  66  of  his  Coal  Measure  Section.) 

No.  49  is  the  (squivalent  of  No.  XX  of  Randolph  county. 

No.  54  is  the  equivalent  of  No.  XXII  of  Randolph  county. 

No.  56— This  is  the  best  Coal  in  the  county,  and  has  but  little  Iron  Pyrites  in  it,  and 
is  equivalent  to  No.  24  of  Randolph  county.  It  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  No.  74  of 
Prof.  Swallow's  Section  of  the  Missouri  Coal  Measures.f 

No.  60 — This,  as  seen  at  Digg's  Coal  Bank,  near  Seebree,  is  very  rough  and  nodular 
at  the  bottom ;  it  is  gray  or  drab,  mottled  with  deep  blue  or  dove,  weathering  with  a 
mottled  appearance.  The  fossils  found  are  Athyris,  Hemipronites  erassuSf  Spr.  lineaiua 
and  Fusulina  cylindrical    It  lithologically  resembles  No.  39. 

No.  33  may  be  the  Micaceous  Sandstone  of  Prof.  Swallow,  which 
is  regarded  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  Middle  and  Lower  Coal 
Measures  of  Missouri.  Should  this  be  true,  we  find  that  there  are  in 
this  county  164  feet  of  the  Middle  and  131  feet  of  the  Lower  Coal 
Measures — this  latter  including  the  Sandstone  No.  33. 

The  ^  Cbsetetes  Limestone  "  is  the  best  and  most  reliable  guide  to 
one  in  search  of  Coal  in  this  county,  and  may  be  denominated  the 
Key  to  the  Coal  Measures  in  Howard  county.  This  is  true  because  it 
is  the  easiest  recognized  and  more  universally  exposed  throughout  the 
county  than  any  other  rock. 

Twenty-five  feet  below  it  we  find  the  highest  Coal,  which  is  coex- 
tensive with  the  country.  It  is  true  there  is  a  Coal  above  it  said 
to  be  4  feet  (?)  thick,  but  I  think  its  area  is  necessarily  quite  lim- 
ited from  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  hills.  I  refer  to  Coal  A.f 
Taking  the  ^^Chaetetes  Limestone"  as  a  starting  point,  one  may  judge 
(by  referring  to  the  General  Section)  at  about  what  depth  Coal  may 
be  reached  in  different  localities,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
strata  are  liable  to  thicken  or  thin.  For  instance,  in  sinking  for  Coal 
at  Burton  or  Roanoke,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  "Coal  D,"  for  it 
thins  out  towards  the  north.  That  this  is  the  case  will  be  shown 
farther  on. 

•  Vide  First  and  Second  Annual  Beporta  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Missouri,  by  G.  C.  Swallow, 
18S5,  page  87. 

1 1  was  unable  to  see  this  Coal,  and  can  not  vouch  for  its  thickness  being  * '  four  fret." 
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"  Goal  A"  ie  the  highest  in  the  county,  and  has  been  worked  at 
Mr.  Q.  F.  Beach's  in  S.  E.  Sec.  25,  T.  52,  B.  16.  A  shaft  vas  Bank  on 
the  side  of  a  ridge  here,  reacbiDg  the  Coal  at  21  feet  At  the  time  of 
oar  vieit,  the  shaft  was  closed  up,  the  mine  having  fallen  in.  A  gen- 
tleman in  Boanoke  informed  me  that  he  anderatood  the  Coal  had 
given  out,  and  that  this  was  t^e  cause  of  the  mine  being  aban- 
doned. Not  being  able  to  enter  the  mine,  I  can  only  give  this  report 
for  what  it  is  worth — expressing  no  opinion  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  it. 

The  next  Coal  below  that  just  spoken  of,  was  first  aeen.at  Mr.  Ste- 
ven (iarner's,  in  S.  hf.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  20,  T.  52,  B.  18,  and  is  "  Coal  R" 

It  is  the  most  extensive  Goal  in  the  county,  being  fonnd  in  every 
township  north  of  T.  49,  and  in  some  of  them  in  nearly  every  section. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  thick  enough  to  be  of  commereial  impor- 
tance,  but  still  it  would  furnish  the  farmer,  if  necessary,  with  all 
the  Goal  he  would  need. 

At  Mr.  Qarner's  the  Chfetetea  Limestone  is  found  twenty  feet 
above  this  Coal,  and  rocks  as  low  as  No.  33  exposed  below. 

The  following  section  was  made  at  and  near  Mr.  Garner's,  and  will 
serve  to  show  the  relative  position  of  the  rocks  in  regard  to  this  Coal. 

Ho.    1.    20  to  40  feet  Slope. 

No.  2.  5  feet  rough  bedded,  flae-gmlned  dove  and  gray  hard  Ltmestone, 
abounding'  in  masses  of  Chaletea  milUporaeaa.  (Cbsetetea  Lime- 
stone—Division  A), 

No.    8.    3  feet  )l2ht  blue  and  ochrcous  Clay  Sbale. 

Xo.    4.    3  feet  Clay. 

No.    5.    12  feet  Slope. 

No.    6.    G  Inches  to  2 feet  ''Rbombokdal  Limestone." 

No.    7.    D  Inches  drab  Shale. 
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No.  13.  2}  feet  olive,  slightly  calcareous  Shale. 

No.  14.  1  foot  (lark  blue  Shale,  with  knife  edges  of  Coal.    (Coal  C.) 

No.  15.  15  feet  Slope. 

No.  16.  6  inches  indurated  gray  Snndstone. 

No.  17.  10}  feet  Sandstone. 

No.  18.  6  feet  +  Sandy  shale. 

Goal  B  is  also  found  at  Mr.  Turner's  in  Sec.  22,  T.  51,  K.  17,  on  a 
ridge  the  course  of  which  is  east  and  west  alon^  Hurricane  Creek. 

The  Goal  at  this  point  is  about  9  inches  thick,  with  the  Gheetetes 
Limestone  exposed  only  12  feet  above.  As  there  are  still  lower  rocks 
exposed  here  than  at  Mr.  Garner's,  the  following  section  is  given  : 

No.    1.    25  feet  Slope. 
No.    2.    4  feet  *  Cba^tetes  Limestone. 
No.    8.    10  feet  Slope. 

No.    4.    1}  feet  blue  and  dove  fine-grained  Limef^tone*   ("  Rhomboidal  Lime- 
stone.") 
No.    6.    CoalB. 
No.    7.    18  feet  Slope. 

No.    8.    1  foot  *  fine-grained  chocolate  colored  Limestone. 
No.    9.    1  foot  green  Clay. 
No.  10.    25  feet  Slope. 

No.  11.    23  feet  Sandstone.    (No.  33  of  General  Section.) 
No.  12.    30  inches  very  rough,  bedded,  drab  Limestone,  breaking  with  a 
rough  fracture ;  weathers  ash  gray,  with  a  sandy  appearance.    Fos- 
sils are  Spirifer  (inartinia)  lineatua^  Prod,  aemi-reitculatits  Zaphrentia 

,(?)  and  a  fragment  of  Chcctetea, 

No.  13.    5  feet  Limestone  in  from  4  to  8  l>eds,  which  may  be  classed  thus,  be- 
ginning with  the  top : 

(a)    14  inches  blue  and  sometimes  dove,  fine-grained,  hard  Lime- 
stone ;  irregularly  bedded,  weathers  brown,  and  has  a  rough 
fracture.     Calcite  is  disseminated  in  specks  and  thread-like 
veins ;  a  little  rose  colored  Baryta  (?)  was  also  observed. 
{b)    34  inches  bard,  flne-grahied,  light  drab  splintery  Limestone, 
with  minute  specks  of  Calcite  disseminated.     Weathers 
drab  and  occurs  in  large,  irregularly  shax>ed  blocks,  caused 
by  water  wearing  large  fissures  in  the  rock. 
(c)    14  inches  hard,  compact,  fine  grained,  dove  colored  Limestone^ 
breaking  with  a  sub  conchoidal  fracture.    At  the  center 
the  rock  is  blue, 
(rf)    9  inches  +  hard,  deep  blue,  compact  fine  grained  siiicious 
Limestone,  with  a  thick  chocolate  colored  crest    Has 
many  specks  of  Calcite  distributed  throughout. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  beds  appear  to  possess  ^^Hydraulio  Lime* 
stone  properties." 
o.a— 13. 
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Tbe^ObteteteB  LimeBtone"  is  aUo  fouod  high  up  in  the  hills  in 
the  southern  eectiODS  of  T.  51,  K.  17,  and  in  the  north  part  of  T.  50,  R. 
17.  In  Sec.  14  of  the  latter  Township,  it  is  seen  near  the  top  of  the 
hills,  with  from  15  to  20  feet  ^of  greenish  drab  Bsndy  Shale  immedi- 
ately below  it. 

The  folIowiDg  is  a  Oeneral  Section  of  Ts.  50,  51  and  52,  R 17 : 

SeelUm. 


So.    Feet. 

Inch's 

OannAi.  Suction  A. 

LocAUrr. 

60 
1 
4 

6 
0 
ti 

0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 
0 
15 

B.  SI.  Crary*» 

5 

I 

5 

0 

16-26 

2 

6 

IrreKol&rl]'  bodded,  blue,  drab  and  dove  colored 

' 

9 

Sandy  shale  in  thick  laminae - 

thehigbp-nw. 

I 

^B 
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Section — Contioued . 


^o. 


Feet 


Inch's 


Gbxbral  Section*  A. 


Locality. 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

34 


8 


23 

6 
16 

(?) 
2 


0 
0 
6 
0 


3 
12 


20 


(?) 


9 
4 
0 
0 


Slope MM.- 

Sandstone,  soft  and  niicaceous.    No.  83  of  Gen.  Sec 

Blue,  dove  and  drab  Limestone 

Bluo  and  drab  Shale 

Bituminous  Shale 

"Coal  D." 

Botten  Goal  and  yellow  Ochre 

Blue  Clay  with  streaks  of  yellow  Ochre ^ 


Blue  and  drab  sandy  Shale  with  bands  of  yellow 
ochre,  in  which  ferns  are  abundant. ^ 


Deep  blue  sandy  Shale  and  finely  ripple  marked 
Sandstone : 


Slope 


S22,T51,R17 
Glasgow. 

S16,T50,R17 

J.  Tatum's  & 
Glas>^w. 


Glasgfow. 
Glasgow. 


In  T.  50,  R  15,  the  strata  from  No.  12  of  the  General  Section  to 
No.  19,  inclusive,  are  seen.  These  rocks  are  well  exposed  on  the  Mt. 
Oilead  Road,  two  miles  east  of  Fayette,  in  Sec.  7,  T.  50,  K  15.  The 
^  Ohaetetes  Limestone  "  is  only  two  feet  thick  at  this  point  the  ^'Rhom- 
boidal  Limestone  "9  inches,  and  ^^  Coal  6"  15  inches  thick,  and  seen 
cnly  as  a  smnt,  On  Mr.  Pierce's  land,  a  short  distance  south-east  of 
the  road,  the  strata  thickens  up  and  the  Coal  assumes  a  thickness  of 
30  inches.  This,  however,  is  maintained  for  only  a  short  distance,  and 
thins  rapidly  to  the  south. 

In  Sec.  14,  T.  60,  R.  15,  lower  rocks  are  found,  but  they  dip  so  rap- 
idly and  disappear  so  suddenly  that  they  can  be  traced  for  only  a  short 
distance.    A  Section  made  here  is  as  follows. 

Section  15. 

No.    1.    36  feet  Slope. 

No.  2.  10  inches  hard,  li^ht  drab  to  >rrey  mottled,  with  line-grained,  dove-col- 
ored Limestone.    No.  39  of  Qen.  See. 

No.    3.    3  feet  Clay. 

No.    4.    6  feet  blue  and  green  areno-argillaceous  Shale,  with  ochreous  bands. 

No.    5.    6  feet  argillo-tiituminous  Shale. 

No.  6.  8  inches  dark  blue  Clay-ironstone,  containhig  small  Crinoid  columns, 
the  organic  matter  of  w^ich  has  been  replaced  by  brown  carbon- 
ate of  Iron. 
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'No.    7.    3  feet  6  laches  bitumiaous  Slate. 

No.    6.    5  feet  dark  blue  Shale  witb  lenticular  concretions  of  blue  Limestone. 

No.    11.    6  inches  bitumenous  Slate;  this  is  quite  hard  aad  calcarous,  with 

pyritous  bands.    Contains  Cordaitett  and  an  Imperfect  form  of  ■ 

curious  fucoid  rcmotelf  |resembUug;   CauUrpita   {Chondrifa  eol- 

hilif) 

No.  10.  G  inches  bitumlno-arfclllaoeous  Shale,  full  of  charred  remains  of    ' 

plants. 
No.  11.    4  feet  Clay— mostly  Fire  Clay. 

The  rocks  dip  1  foot  in  16  feet,  coarse  N.  15°  W.  Ooneideriog  Mo. 
2  as  MO'  39  of  Gea>  Section,  "  Coal  D  "  should  be  fonnd  here. 

I  suspect  that  the  Shale  (Mo.  10)  haa  taken  its  place.  Tbis  is  very 
poBBible  as  the  Shale  is  a  mixture  of  Clay  and  charred  remains  of 
plants,  and  it  is  known  that  Coal  D  thins  out  toward  the  north. 

In  T.  50^  R.  14,  the  rocka  from  Mo.  12  to  Mo.  61  are  found  exposed, 
and  all  within  an  area  of  a  mile  and  a  half.    In  the  S.  W.  quarter  Sec. 
7,  in  a  cut  of  the  Louisiana  Bailroad,  the  following  aectioo  was  made  : 
No.    1.    12  feet  gentle  Slopei 

No.  3.  2  feet^-e^y  rough,  Irrcgulariy  bedded  Limestone,  weatheringUgbt, 
drab  tinned  wllh  brovn,  and  with  a  sandy  appearance.  TbcpreTail- 
ing  color  Is  blue  or  dove,  but  this  Is  occasionally  mottled  with  light 
drab  spots;  Is  line  grained  and  breaks  with  n  sub-concholdal  fmcEure. 
The  organic  remains  are  Spr.  (ATorttnia)  ptano-eonvtxut,  Spr.  linea- 
lu4,  a  small  FUurotomaria  and  Crinoid  columns.  • 

No.    H.    12  to  IS  Inches  very  loosely  cemented  nodular  Limestone — raarllte  T 
No.    4.    2  feet  greenish  drab  Calcareous  Shale. 
No.    5.    5  Inches  Concretionary  I^lmestone. 

No.  U.  4  to  8  inches  variegated,  greenish  drab  and  dark  Calcareous  Shale. 
FoBslliferous. 
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Ko.  16.  6  feet  of  ^ay^  banded  with  brown,  very  fine  grained  Sandstone.  It  is 
full  of  pyritiferous  concretions,  which  weather  out,  leaving  small 
round  cavities.  Upon  long  exposure  it  disintegrates  and  then  re- 
mains a  loose  bed  of  sand. 

No.  16.    4  feet  dark  blue  and  purple  Fire  Clay. 

No.  17.  4  feet  green  Clay  to  water  in  Mauitou  Creek.  Going  eastward  from 
here  the  rocks  rise  and  a  lower  series  come  to  view,  as  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  section : 

See.  18y  at  R,  Diggs'  Coal  Bank,  located  in  N.  E.  quarter  Sec,  8,  T,  50,  R,  U,  one  mile  N. 

E,   of  Sebree, 

No.  1.    110  feet  Slope  from  hill  top. 

No.  2.    10  feet  thin  beds  of  Sandstone  interstratified  with  Shale. 

No.  3.    16  feet  sandy  Shale. 

No.  4.  10  feet  argillaceous  Shale  with  thin  layers  of  Carbonate  of  Iron.  Shale 
is  semi-bitumUious  at  the  top. 

No.  5.  2  feet  hard  dark  blue  calcareo-pyritiferous  Shale,  abounding  in  Produc- 
tua  tnuricatus^  and  other  fossils,  for  which  see  No.  55,  General  Sec- 
tion. 

No.  6.  2  feet  6  inches  good,  shiny  bljick  Coal.  Has  a  pyritiferous  Clay  parting 
(often  indurated)  at  21  inches  from  the  top.  But  little  pyrites  was 
seen,  and  to  all  appearances  it  is  an  excellent  smithing  Coal.  The 
Coal  is  said  to  occasionally  attain  a  thickness  of  3  feet.  It  dips  10 
deg.  S.,  65  deg.  W.  mage,  course.    This  is  "  Coal  E." 

No.  7.    2  feet  Clay. 

No.  8.  2}  feet  very  rough  mottled  deep  blue  and  gray  or  light  drab  Limestone. 
Bottom  quite  nodular.  This  is  No.  60  of  General  Section  and  litho- 
logically  closely  resembles  No.  89.  A  close  examination,  however, 
shows  it  to  be  different. 

No.  9.    2  feet  green  sandy  Shale,  with  small  calcareous  concretions. 

No.  5  does  not  appear  to  be  constant.  At  one  opening  it  was  not 
seen  at  all,  while  only  50  yards  away  it  was  found  exhibiting  its  full 
thickness  and  containing  its  characteristic  fossils.  From  its  presence 
here  I  am  disposed  to  regard  this  Goal  as  equivalent  to  that  seen  at 
Dr.  Beck's,  but  the  question  arises,  where  is  the  Limestone  and  bitu- 
minous Slate  seen  over  Dr.  Beck's  Coal  ?  This  Limestone,  however, 
may  have  thinned  out,  (which  I  think  probable,)  which  would  be  no 
nncommon  occurrence  in  this  county.  Dr.  Beck's  Coal  may  be  a 
higher  one,  but  still  it  is  hardly  probable  that  two  different  beds  of 
Shale  would  be  found,  both  abounding  in  Productua  muricatua  and 
each  containing  other  fossils  of  the  same  species. 

Unless  an  IS  inch  bed,  seen  in  the  north-west  part  of  T.  49,  E.  15, 
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is  lower,  this  is  the  lowest  Coal  in  the  coanty,  aad  I  suspect  that  the 
18  inch  bed  referred  to  is  "  Cohl  D." 

On  the  ridge,  a  little  east  of  north  of  Mr.  Dtgga',  in  S.  E.  JSec.  5,T. 
50,  R.  14,  on  Mr.  Wm.  Davis'  land,  "  Coal  D"  is  fonnd,  with  the  rocks  ' 
from  No.  39  to  49  exposed.  The  Coal  is  only  6  inches  thick.  By  long: 
measarementit  was  foand  to  be  25  feet  above  the  Coal  (E)  at  Mr. 
Diggs'.  This  mesBurement,  however,  was  made  with  a  pocket  level, 
and  as  benching  had  to  be  often  resorted  to,  we  can  not  reasonably 
expect  this  to  be  exactly  correct  South-west  and  west  of  Mr.  Diggs' 
bank  still  higher  Coalu  are  found,  and  also  most  of  the  strata  from  No. 
15  to  No.  45  are  exposed.  The  top  of  the  ridge  apon  which  the  rocks 
crop  out  is  160  feet  above  the  Maniton  bottoms,  and  is  perhaps  as  high 
if  not  higher  than  any  other  point  in  the  township. 

The  top  rock,  which  is  the  Khomboidal  Limestone  (No.  15  of  Gen- 
eral  Section,)  ia  83  feet  below  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  aboot  40  feet 
above  the  site  on  which  Sebree  stands. 

The  highest  Coal  (Coal  B)  is  found  2  feet  below  the"Bhom- 
boidal  Limestone,"  and  79  feet  below  this.  Coal  D  crops  out,  and  is  on 
a  level  with  the  Manitou  bottoms.  South  of  this  place,  in  a  cat  of  the 
Louisiana  Railroad,  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Sebree,  the 
rocks  from  No.  20  to  No.  32,  (Ueneral  Section,}  inclusive,  are  exposed, 
with  a  local  (T)  bed  of  arenaceous  Limestone  interpolated  in  the 
Sandstone  and  Shale.  The  Shales  here  contain  some  yellow  Ochre  ; 
not  enoagh,  however,  to  be  worked  with  profit.  "  Coal  C,"  is  repre- 
sented at  this  place  by  merely  a  black  streak,  coming  2  feet  below 
the  upper  Limestone,  which  is  2  feet  thick. 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  township  (T. 
50,  B.  14)  there  are  four  distinct  beds  of  Coal,  two  of  which  at  least. 
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No.  6.    18  inches  f  black  Shale  filled  with  Producius  murieaiusy  etc    No.  55, 
No.  7.    Coal  £— The  thickuess  could  not  be  determined.    It  has  been  worked 
by  smiths,  and  it  is  said  to  have  answered  their  purpose  well. 

Bocks  whose  Geological  position  is  213  feet  above  the  Goal,  (No. 
7  of  the  foregoing  Section^  are  found  on  the  hill  just  south,  on  the 
60uth  side  of  Salt  Fork,  occupying  a  topographical  position  only  86 
feet  above  it;  a  discrepancy  of  127  feet ! 

This  is  shown  in  the  following  section : 

No.  1.    Shaly  Slope. 

No.  2.  8  to  5  inches  greeniiih,  gray,  coarse-grained,  argillaceous  Limestone^ 
very  fossiliferous. 

No.  3.    15  inches  olive  and  blue  calcareous  Shales  ;  fossiliferous. 

No,  4,  2}  feet  hard,  fine-grained,  dove-colored  Limestone,  occurring  in 
thick,  irre^rularly  shaped  blocks.  Organic  remains  are  abundant,  in- 
cludin/2^  Producius  splendena^  (P.  LongUpinua  ?)  Spr.  cameratuSf  Spir^ 
iferina  KentuckeruiSy  Spr»  {Mariinia)  plano-convexua,  AihyriSj  a  small 
Chonetea^  and  Archceocidaria  megaatylua^  This  a  fine  buildinj2r  stone, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  Hydraulic  Limestone.  No.  11  of  Gen- 
eral Section, 

No.  6.    8  feet  "  Obaatetes  Limestone." 

No.  6.    25  feet  Slope. 

No.  7,    1  foot  +  "  Rhomboidal  Limestone, 

No.  8,    60  feet  Slope. 

No.  9,    Coal  E. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  would  be  useless  to  bore  or  sink  for  Goal  D 
in  this  locality. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  adjacent  country  around.  On 
Bonne  Femme  Creek,  in  S.  E.  N.  E.,  Sec.  18,  T.  51,  R.  18,  Coal  E  is 
fonnd  occupying  a  position  only  93  feet,  below  the  ^^  Chaetetes  Lime- 
stone," Goal  D  being  entirely  absent.  This  is  seen  at  Mr.  Skinner's 
Goal  bank.  The  Goal  is  of  very  good  quality,  and  as  usual  divided  a 
little  above  the  middle  by  a  Clay  parting.  Eleven  feet  below  the 
Goal,  No.  60  is  seen  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  Creek,  the  space  be- 
tween the  Coal  and  Limestone  being  taken  up  by  argillaceous  Shale 
and  Marlite. 

This  same  arrangement  of  the  rocks  was  observed  at  several 
places,  and  we  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude  that  Coal  D  and  its 
associate  rocks  thin  out  toward  the  north ;  and  from  observations 
made  north  of  Sebree,  we  may  regard  the  north  line  of  township  50 
as  about  the  northern  limit  of  it — at  least  in  this  county. 

On  Judge  McCafierty's  land,  in  Sec.  20,  T.  51,  R.  15,  Goals  B  and 
G  are  found  with  the  Rhomboidal  Limestone  exposed  above  Goal  B. 
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No.  19  of  the  General  Section,  is  at  this  place  a  compact  bed  of  lime- 
etone  aboanding  in  Productua  praitenianus,  and  containing  Pr.  semi- 
reiiGulalua,  Aihyria  aubtiliia,  and  a  Phillipaia.     {P.  major  Sh) 

Goat  B  is  only  8  inches  thick,  and  Goal  C  varies  from  1  to  9  inches. 
The  rocks  flip  9°  S.,  62°  W.,  Magnetic.  One  qaarter  of  a  mile  soath- 
east  of  BurtOn,  No.  19  is  again  found  exposed,  and  27  feet  below  it,  13 
feet  of  the  Sandstone  and  Shales  which  overlie  Coal  E,  are  seen  crop- 
ping  out  in  the  bank  of  a  small  branch  which  empties  into  Salt  Fork. 
We  ma;  therefore  conclude  that  Coal  E  will  be  reached  by  sinking  a 
shaft  here,  commencing  at  the  lowest  point,  within  25  or  30  feet.  Jast 
north  of  Burton  the  lowest  rock  exposed  is  No.  19,  the  Bhomboidal 
Limestone  being  foand  above  it. 

The  Sandstone,  No.  1,  of  the  General  Section,  was  flrst  observed 
on  the  Reoick  road,  in  Sec.  35,  T.  51,  R  15)  where  it  is  12  feet  +  thick» 
very  soft  and  forrnginons  at  the  bottom,  and  15  feet  above  division  A 
of  the  Ohfetetes  Limestone. 

At  Mr.  Kobt  Reynolds',  in  N.  E.  S.  W.  Sec.  10,  T.  51,  R.  15,  No.  19, 
Is  fonnd  presenting  a  thickness  of  4  feet.  Thirty-eight  (38)  feet  be- 
low it  the  Shales  which  overly  Coal  E  were  seen,  and,  we  therefore 
conclude  that  this  bed  would  be  reached  within  a  few  feet* 

At  Mr.  Montivell  Reynolds,  in  N.  K.  qr.  Sec.  2,  T.  51,  B.  15,  the 
Limestone  No.  19  was  seen,  with  the  Elhomboidal  Limestone  occopy- 
ing  a  position  9  feet  above  it.  The  Coal  (B,)  which  occnrs  under  the 
.  latter  Limestone,  is  at  this  place  only  2  inches  thick — and  merely  a 
smut.  According  to  Mr.  Reynolds'  Goal  C,  occurs  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  and  is  18  inches  thick.  This  being  correct,  the  Coal  is  thicker 
here  than  at  any  other  locality.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Coal  would 
\  thickneaa  of  4  feet,  farther  in   the  hill.    This  Buppoaitioti  i 
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At  Mr.  Nath.  Robb's,  in  the  S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  36,  T.  52,  R 
15,  a  bed  of  Goal  2  feet  thick  was  found,  which  is  probably  the  same 
bed  as  that  spoken  of  above ;  but  as  there  were  no  rocks  exposed 
either  above  or  below  it  by  which  to  identify  it,  this  can  not  be  said 
with  certainty.  It  is  first-class  Coal,  but  little  pyrites  or  Carbonate 
of  lame  being  present.  It  has  a  Clay  parting  at  the  middle,  as  does 
CoalE. 

On  Mr.  T.  M.  Pitney's  land,  in  the  E  hf.  Sec.  25,  T.  52,  R.  15,  a  Coal 
bed,  which  may  be  referable  to  Coal  E,  is  being  mined  by  the  ''Union 
Coal  and  Mining  Company.''  It  is  worked  by  a  "  slope,"  the  mouth 
of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  bottoms,  and  ten  feet  above  the  level 
of  Salt  Fork.  The  Coal,  according  to  measurement,  is  on  a  level  with 
tbe  bed  of  the  creek. 

This  Coal  is  not  positively  referred  to  Coal  E,  for  no  rocks  by 
which  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion  were  found.  But  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  low  Coals,  and  as  we  are  confident  no  lower 
Goal  will  be  found  in  this  county  as  thick,  there  is  not  much  proba- 
bility of  there  being  a  mistake  as  to  its  equivalency. 

The  following  is  a  Section  of  the  strata  exposed : 

No.    1.    LoDg  Slope. 

No.    2.    3}  feet  gray  Sandstone. 

No.    3.    11  feet  blue  Clay. 

No.    4.    5  feet  hardy  blue  pyritlferous  Shale,  containing  many  small  pyritous 

ooncretions  and  bands. 
No.    5.    39  inches  Goal ;  the  upper  3  inches  is  worthless,  being  merely  layers 

of  Coal  and  pyritous  bands ;  this  leaves  3  feet  of  pretty  good  Coal. 

At  the  time  this  mine  was  examined,  (Nov.  4lh,)  although  it  had 
been  opened  but  a  short  time,  a  large  quantity  of  Coal  has  been  taken 
oat.  It  has  been  opened  well,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  manager. 
OoL  Elliott,*  who  is  connected  with  this  Company,  informed  me  that 
it  is  the  intention  to  work  their  Coal  at  this  locality  extensively. 

From  this  place,  on  to  Boanoke,  higher  rocks  come  to  view  at 
intervals.  Near  Roanoke,  the  rocks  from  No.  3  to  No.  15,  inclusive,  are 
exposed  on  Mr.  Phelps'  land,  in  N.  E.  Sec.  15,  T.  52,  R.  16,  and  fol- 
lowing Doxy's  Fork,  into  Sec.  16,  there  is  a  very  good  exposure  of 
these  rocks. 

The  following  condensed  Section  is  given  : 


*I  am  ander  obligations  to  thi.*)  gentlemen,  botli  for  his  hospitality  ami  kindness,  in  giringme 
looallties.  He  also  located  the  M.,  K.  and  T.  R.  R.  on  the  map,  fVom  Fayette  northward  into  Randolph 
county. 
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No.    I. 
No.    2. 


No.    4. 
No.    C. 


No.    C. 
No.    7. 


No.  10. 
No.  II. 
No.  12. 
No.  13. 
No.  14. 
No.  15. 
No.  10. 
No.  17. 


Shaly  Saadstone  and  Sbale.    (No.  8  of  Oeneral  Section.) 

2  foet  rou^h,  light  drab  U>  gnj,  fine-grained  Limestone,  with  specks 

of  Calcite  disaeminated.    For  fosslla,  see  No.  4«>l  General  Section. 

3  feet  olive  and  dark  calcareous  Shale,  abounding  In  Spr.  planoetm- 

vexua,  and  containing  other  fo^ils. 
i  inch  Coal  Smut ;  not  persistent. 
C  Inches  verjr  nodular,  ash,  drab  and  gn,y  argltlaceoug  Limestone, 

abounding  In  Fuiulina. 
7  feet  Shale  and  masses  of  buff  cellular  Limestone. 
3  feet  flne-graincd,  drab  Limestone,  with  a  chocolate  cruaL    (No.  9  ot 

Oeneral  Section.) 

1  foot  Shale  and  thin  bods  of  Limestone. 

0  teet  irreguiarly  bedded  Limestone ;  the  top  is  Tery  light  drab  and 
shelly,  whilst  the  lower  part  is  compact,  lln»pained  and  bluisb 
drab,  with  Calcite  disseminated  la  small  specks.  (No.  11  of  Gene- 
ral SecUon.) 

15  inches  blue  and  dove-colored  Limestone. 

10  inches  bluish  jcray  Limestone. 

3  feet "  Chfetetes  Limestone,"  divldon  A. 

2  to  H  feet  OhsDtetes  Limestone,  division  B. 

17  feet  Slope ;  ar>rllIaceou!i  Shale  is  seen  at  the  top. 
a  feet  Rhomboidal  Limestone. 
2  feet  argillo-bi luminous  Shale. 
0  inches  (?)  CoalB. 


On  Mr.  Q.  F.  Beach'd  land,  ia  Sec.  25,  T.  52,  R  16,  the  rocks  from 
No.  1  to  No.  12,  iticluaive,  are  fonnd.  The  Sandstone,  No.  1,  ia  23  feet 
thick,  and  overlies  the  Coal  formerly  worked  by  Mr.  Beach. 

This,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sections  made  at  Soanoke  and  Mr. 
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The  position  that  the  rocks  from  No.  3  down  shoald  occupy  id 
regard  to  the  Qener&l  Section,  we  were  unable  to  determine,  but  sus- 
pect they  are  near  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures.  The  same  rocks 
are  seen  at  Mr.  Suell'e,  io  N.  W.  Sec.  28,  T.  49,  K.  15,  overlying  an  18- 
inch  bed  of  Ooal.    The  Section  is ; 

No.  2.    3  feet  flne-Kralned  Limestone.    (No.  4  of  Section  at  P»ge's.) 

No.  S.    18  inches  bituminous  Slate  and  Shale. 

No.  4.    18  inches  Coal. 

No.  S.    15  teet  Slope. 

No.  6.    8  feet  Clay  and  Lower  Carboniferous  Cbert. 

No.  7.   5  feet  Slope. 

No.  8.    Burlington  Limestone. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  generally  supposed  thing  in  this  neighborhood' 
where  the  Burlington  Limestone  is  exposed,  that  by  sinking  a  shaft 
from  15  to  40  feet  below  the  Limestone,  a  bed  of  Coal  80  feet  thick 
will  be  reached.  This  was  caused  by  a  Pennsylvania  gentleman  say- 
log  that  he  had  30  feet  of  Coal  under  just  such  a  looking  Limestone 
as  this  is  here.  As  it  has  been  proved  that  no  Coal  occurs  under  this 
formation  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  aseless  to  dig  for  it  at  this 
point. 

LIST    OP    OOAL    BANKS. 

In  the  following  list  there  are  many  localities  given  at  which  the 
Coal  is  too  thin  to  work,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Coal  beds 
mentioned  are  only  those  that  are  exposed  or  very  near  the  surface  at 
each  locality.  Except  in  the  cases  where  the  lowest  Coal  (£)  is  men- 
tioned, there  is  every  probability  of  finding  a  thicker  bed  by  sinking 
shafts. 


<1.F.  BeKh 

fi.T.  Garner-,, 

?_ 

?_. 

B.  H.  McCruT 
?_ , 

8.  Oarrln 


LOCAUTV. 


■S" 

1 

i 

Inches. 

63 

ir. 

? 

A 

52 

Ifl 

9 

B 

51 

17 

er 

00 

17 

12 

50 

17 

12 

4D 

17 

16 

.. 

50 

17 

20 

B 

Keuakks. 


Worked  or  not. 


Has  heen  worked.  ..nMi 


>]rlac^^ 
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LiH  of  Coal  Bonii— Oontiniied. 

Locality, 

COA 

Rbuares. 

OWNBR. 

Section. 

5 

f 

• 

^ 

g"            Worked  or  noL 

, 

worked. 

2tf 

50 

17 

sirely  at  one  time. 

B 

7 

m 

Ifi 

Ifi 

B     Not  worked- 

Pierce 

8.  B.  7 

» 

16 

18  to  SO 

'      (haa  been) — 

Mra.  Howara„ 

N.  E.  10 

so 

16 

? 

• 

N.W.  27 
N.pt.17 

51 

16 

22 

'      - 

Judge  McCnfferly... 
Judge  McCafferly... 

N.  pt.  1« 
20 

ni 

51 

16 

IS 

8.  E.    9 

62 

S2 

16 

fl 

Richard  Lee 

S.  "W.?  17 

TP 

^<l 

? 
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Locality. 

COAt. 

Rkmabks. 

OWKBR, 

BecLioiL,          1 

1 

S.  E.  17'  51 
N.E.   2  61 

i 

16 
16 

H 

1 

D 

Worked  or  not. 

MoCrfbrty 

1  to    0 

18» 

Id 

U  to  33 

19  to  20 

Hasbwn  worked  a  Utile- 

t_ 

J.  Tatume. 

W.  hf.  K.  E.  10  50     17 

S.  W.   7  60    U 

N.  w.  is:  Ro   u 

?_ „ 

Powell 

Worked  occasionally 

10 

8.B.   5 

W-M.  8 

S-KN-W-sa 

N.  B.3e 

8.E.25 

32 

4  and   5 

N.  B.  S 

N.  E.  18 
H.  E.  20 
8.  W.  10 

60 :  U 

GO  1  14 

6   " 

WUIlam  DavUg. 

Not  been  worked.     May 
thicken  after  gotng  into 
the  hill  a  dUtnQceT 

Do  not  think  this  Coal  is 

Very  irood  Coal ;  worked 
but  Tittle. 

63 

63 
62 
60 
60 
40 
60 

61 
61 
61 

16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
14 

16 
16 
15 

16  to  24 

81 
39 
22 
32 

E? 
E 

B? 
B 

T.  M.  Htnoy  _ 

Dr.  J.  P.  BeckH- 

Worked  extensively- 

Dr.  J.  P.  BeckB- 

T.  C.  Bogga 

'     30 

30 

? 

E 

EF 

Bald  to  reach  SO  inohea, 
and  is  worked   exteo- 
alvely;  very  good  CoaL 

Worked 

Not  opened- 

SUlnnor-. 

T    R    Thrrt» 

B.  Beynolda 

■ 

CHAPTER    XIII. 


LINN,    SULLIVAN,    ADAIR. 


BY  G.  0.  BROADHKAD. 


These  connties,  haying  many  featarea  in  common,  their  topo- 
graphy somewhat  similar  and  their  geological  stroctare  alike,  are 
therefore  grouped  toeether.  Oar  annexed  Geological  Section  is  also 
applicable  to  either  connty.  It  had  to  be  con^tracted  from  materials 
from  each  coanty,  for  all  of  the  beds  of  one  county  can  not  be  con- 
nected vithoat  aaing  Sections  observed  ia  the  other  coaoties.  The 
shafts  at  Brookfield  and  St  Oatherine  have  also  aided  us  very  much. 

GENERAL    VERTICAL    SECTION. 
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Oetieral  Vertical  Section — Continued. 


?HICKN'88 


^eet. 


16 


18 
2 


5 

11 

3 


In, 


10 


2 


6 


6 


10 
6 


6 


Total. 


142 

145 
145 
149 
158 
158 
169 

178 

174 

175 

175 


Feet 

In. 

104 

106 

106 

4 

122 

4 

124 

10A 

2 

a 

177 
178 


182 
188 


6 


6 
6 
6 
6 


3 


Dkbcription. 


Deep  bine,  shaly  Limestone.  Abounds 
in  Pr.Prattenianus^Pleurotomaria  spher- 
ulata,  Maerocheilue,  etc 


Deep  dull  blue  calcareous  Shales.  It 
atK>unds  in  fossils  similar  to  the  last^ 
especially  PUuroiomaria;  also  contains 
BelUrophon  (2  species),  Astartella  vera^ 
Nucula  ventricoHa 


Dull  blue  argillaceous  Limestone 

Shales,  with  rough  calcareous  nodules... 

Bituminous  Shales ^ 

Shaly  bituminous  Goal 


Blue  Shales,  calcareous  Ironstone  In  the 
middle 


Bituminous  Shales. 
Coal 


Green  Shales. 
Red  Shales.... 


Sandstone. 


Bed  Clay  and  sandy  Shales,  with  Red 
Hematite  nodules 

Limestone:    Greenish  drab  with  shaly 
partings 

Mottled   fine-grained    Limestone,    with 
manyCalcite  spechs 


Green  Shale  with  Chonetea  mesoloba  and 
Spirifer  planoconvexus 


Green  calcareous  Shales— contain  Retzia 
punctilifera,  Hemiproniles  crassus^ 
Chonetea  mesoloba^  Prod,  splendens^  Spi- 
riferina  Kentuckensis 


Green  Shales  with  fossils  in  upper  part... 

Blue  Limestone:    Abounds  in  Athyris 
subtilita M. 


Green  Shales. 


Rough  nodular  Limestone,  full  of  Chan- 
etes  granulifera ^ 


Localities. 


Spring  Creek,  Blay- 
lock  brides,  near 
mouth  of  Mont- 
gomery Branch, 
andatGlidewell's. 


( « 


1 1 


( I 


< « 


I  ( 


t « 
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West  of  KirksviUe, 
near  Linneus,  on 
W.  Locust  Creek, 
and  at  T.  Cassa- 
dy'8. 


< « 


Nos.  19  to  81  inclu- 
sive, found  near 
Linneus,  on  Lo- 
cust Cr'k,  at  Hen- 
ry's mill,  and  on 
W.  Locust  Cr. 
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shales,  full  of  Choneta granuliferat  L 
pronilet,  Pr.  iplendtnt.     Olive  tolored 
near  upper  part,  blue  below 

Fine  graloed,  dove  colored  Limestone — 
fraciure  epllDtery  to  Bub-oonvlio<dal. 
Contains  minute  caldteepecks — (Flap 
stone) 


Nos.  19  to  81  inda- 
slve,  found  near 
I.lnneuiH,  on  Lo- 
cust Cr't,  at  Hen- 
ry'e  mill,  and  on 
w.  Locujit  Creek. 


Bltuminona  Sbalea 

Olay  nni)  caleareoiis  shalee.  abounding 
In  fossils,  mostly  Athyrit  mblilita; 
flIiO  contains  Pr.  eoilatii»,  MeekeUa, 
Spir.  eamaiitui,  etc 

Green  Oliiy 

Yellow  Olay ™ ', 

Brown  LI lueEtone 

.  Olive  Clay 

Llmcstouu - 

Olive  Sbales  wllb calcareous  nodulea... 


.  At  Uat  named  local- 
ities and  on  BS^r 
Creek,  west  Of 
KirksvlUe. 


county,    and 

Coalson's  mil 

Linn  count V. 
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Qttural   Vtrlital   Sulioi 


Description. 


Fire-clay 

Shales  and  thin  LtmestoDe  layers 

Slope— probably  all  Shales. 

Limestone.^ 

Drub  argillo-palcareoua  Sliales..- 

Blach  Shales  with  n  few  flatteoed  c 


Sbaly  bituminous  Coal.- 
Clay  and  shaly  slope 


islly  ar|[illaccous. 
Coal  ntfit.  Ca til iirl Ilea'  iuidalaola 


Coal— is  the  Coal  at  Nutter's  and  the  ui 

per  Coal  at  SI.  CatI 
Jirooktii'ld  shaft... 


Hard  Limestone.-, 
Shales  sandy  at  to 


2      6      410 


Shales 

Bttuminona  Shales.. 

...  Coal  separated  by  a  3  inch  Clay  seam... 

...I  Clay 

...'  Brown   friable   Limestone — sometime)' 
I     Jointed. 

...;  Sandatoni 
drab-.- 

.,  !  Dark  Clay  and  sandy  Shales 

...  Sholy  blaci£  carbonaceous  Limestone... 

0     Bituminous  Shales- 


Sujifar  Cr.,  Adair  co 


At  Dumey's  and  at 
Hurburt's  Mill— 
now  Miles' Mill. 


Brookfleld  shall. 


Spring  Creek,  SnlU- 
van    and    Adair 
Shut-eye  Cr. 


Ada^r  i 
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Oeneral   Vertical  Stetion — Con^DUed. 


2     BtRCk  calcareous  CHrbonaceous  Shales,  Abcroathy's  branch 
,      full  of  remaliiB  of  fossils ;  Sp.  eamt-       Adair  county. 

I      Tttluty  Pr.  eoatatu3,  Chonelu  meaoloba, 

8  I  Black  Shales- 


Ash  colored,  neatbere  to  Urab.   fine-  ' ' 

grained,  rough  friable  Llmestoue-^nly! 
observed  Pr.  Prailenanua ' 

Clay  and  Shales Brooklitid  sLalt. 

Coal  separated  by  tblu  Clay  Beam Xincveb,  on  Bye  A; 

I      llazelCrs-andin 
Fire-cloy  scam I      Brookfleld  shait 


Deep  blue  black  Shnlc... 
Hard  ash  colored  argiltnc 
Sandy  Shales..- 
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Oeneral  Vertical  Section — Continued. 
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Description. 


Fire-clay 

Shales  and  thin  Limestone  layers. 

Slope — probably  all  Shales... 

Limestone 

Drab  argillo-calcareous  Shales 


Black  Shales  with  a  few  flattened  con- 
cretions...   


Shaly  bituminous  Coal.... 
Clay  and  shaly  slope 


Thin  bedded,    hard   chocolate   colored 
Sandstone ^. 


Localities. 


Su<2:ar  Cr.,  Adair  co 


( t 


At  Dumey's  and  at 
Hurburt's  Mill— 
now  Miles'  Mill. 


I  i 


In  Linn  county,  at 
Miles'  Mill. 


304  I    9     Shales— mostly  argillaceous. 


Coal— is  the  Coal  at  Nutter's  and  the  up- 
per Coal  at  St.  Catharines',  and  also  in 
brookfleld  shaft... 


Shales  and  Clay  concretions  in  the  lower 
part.. 


Hard  Limestone.... 


Shales  sandy  at  top 


Limestone  and  Shales.     Bed  near  upper 
part  often  abounding  in  alloriama 


t  i 


4    i 


k     I 


i    t 


Shales 

Bituminous  Shales... 


Coal  separated  by  a  8  inch  Clay  seam. 
Clay 


Brown   friable   Limestone  —  sometimes 
Jointed 


Sandstones  and  sandy  Shales  blue  and 
drab 


Dark  Clay  and  sandy  Shales 

Shaly  black  carbonaceous  Limestone. 
Bituminous  Shales..  


Brookfleld  and   St 
Catharine's  shafts 


Brookfleld  shaft. 


<  4 

<  I 

Spring  Creek,  Sulli- 
van and  Adair 
COS.;  Shut-eye  Cr. 
Adair  co. 

i  t 

4  t 

4   4 

Abernathy's  branch 
Adair  co. 

«    4 
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<   4 


4   4 
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Spring  Greek,  East  Locaat,  aad  Bie  Locust  are  pretty  ranniDg 
streamB  ;  the  other  streama  are  rather  dark  and  slngKish.  The  conafy 
affords  but  few  springs,  and  persons  havo  generally ^o  depend  on  cis- 
terns,  and  in  newly  settled  places  some  bare  no  other  drinking  water 
bat  that  which  they  procure  from  standing  pools  in  the  ^^draws.** 
Water  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  depths  by  digging.  On  high 
groands  it  may  be  reached  at  thirty  (30)  feet,  and  in  the  *'  draws,"  at 
the  heads  of  hollows,  at  ten  (10)  to  fifteen  (15)  feet. 

SUUPACE    DEPOSITS. 

Beneath  the  recent  Alluvium  we  find  beds  of  Sand,  Clay  and 
bonlders  belonging  to  the  Drift  formation. 

In  Sec.  5  of  T.  61,  R.  21,  we  find,  next  beneath  the  soil,  five  or  six. 
feet  yellow,  jointed  Clay,  resting  on  six  to  twelve  feet  of  blue  Clay, 
with  yellow  Clay,  Sand  and  Gravel  at  the  bottom.  In  the  beds  of  Sand 
and  Qravel  are  generally  good  reservoirs  of  water. 

A  well  at  Milan  exhibits — 

No.  1.  16  feet  of  yellow  Clay. 
No.  2.  4  feet  of  coaree  Sand. 
No.  3.    9  teet  of  dark-blue  Clay  (Jointe*!)  »"'l  boulderx. 

Igneous  boulders  of  varioos  kinds  of  rocks  are  often  met  with,, 
and  they  mainly  constitute  the  lower  part  of  the  Drift  formation.  We 
sometimes  find  the  more  comminnted  material  loosened,  and  borne 

t  abrasion  of  waters  throuah  long  periods  of  time,  leaving 
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pear  near  the  hill-top,  and  from  60  to  80  feet  below,  outcrops  were 
«een  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Norwood,  of  rocks  which  he  refers  to  No.  85  of  the 
<j^eneral  Section  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures.  He  also  obtained  the 
following  General  Section  of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan,  re* 
ierable  to  the  Upper  Goal  Measure  strata : 

No.    1.    1  foot  Marly  Shale. 

No.  2.  6  feet  finely  oolitic  Limestone.  Upper  part  is  a  single  4-foot  bed, 
stained  with  Oxide  of  Iron ;  contains  Pr,  Nebrascensis,  Pr.  Praite^ 
nanus,  a  larjj^e  Productus^  Athyris  Buhtiliiay  and  Sp,  cameratua. 

No.    8.    3  inches  compact  drab  Limestone. 

No.    4.    18  feet  Slope. 

No.    5.    1  foot  fine-grained,  thinly-bedded,  semi-oolitic  Limestone. 

No.    6.    1  foot  Slope. 

No.  7.  5  feet  rough  and  irregularly  bedded  Limestone.  Upper  beds  are  gray 
and  drab,  and  fine-grained.  Some  portions  in  thin  beds.  Fossils 
Athyris  subtiliia,  Sp.  cameratua  and  Crinoid  columns. 

No,    8.    1  foot  Calcareous  Shale. 

No.  9.  2  feet  6  inches  hard,  compact  Limestone,  both  coarse  and  fine-grained 
buff  and  drab.  Many  obscure  tossil  forms  appear  on  the  surface. 
The  bed  Includes  Athyris  subtilitaf  Pr.  eostatus,  Hemipronites  eras* 
sus,  Lophophyllum  proliferum  and  Crinoid  columns. 

No.  10.    6  inches  olive  Shale. 

JSfo..  11.    3  inches  ash-gray,  rough,  argillaceous  Limestone. 

No.  12.    15  feet  Slope ;  fragments  of  Sandstone  appear. 

No.  18.  1  foot  +  drab  to  dove  colored,  fine-grained,  rhomboidally-jointed 
Limestone.    3  layers,  fracture  chonchoidal.    Fossils  are  Pr.  splen- 

m 

densy  Athyris  subtilita  and  Ch.  Vemeuiliana. 

No.  14.  4  feet  hard,  coarse-grained,  shaly  Limestone,  with  Athyris  subtilita^ 
and  Pr,  splendens. 

No.  15.    5  feet  6  inches  Slope. 

No.  16.    2  feet  hard  Limestone,  containing  much  Calcite. 

No.  17.    1  foot  Slope. 

No.  18.  3  feet  rough,  irregularly  bedded  Limestone ;  shelly  at  the  top  and 
more  compact  toward  the  lower  part.  Many  small  Crinoid  columns 
are  seen ;  contains,  besides,  Pr.  AmerieanuSy  Pr.  splendens,  Athyris 
subtilita,  and  Chonetes. 

No.  19.    1  foot  buff  and  olive  calcareous  Shales. 

No.  20.  2  feet  3  inches  drab  and  dove-colored  Limestone ;  Jointed  rhomboid- 
ally.  Occurs  in  three  layers ;  upper  being  coarse,  and  the  lower 
layers  fine-grained,  with  Calcite  disseminated ;  brealcs  irregularly, 
and  contains  many  fossils,  including  Pr,  eostatus,  Pr.  splendens, 
Athyris  subtilita,  Sp.  cameratus,  Spr.  plano-eonvexus  and  Orinotd 
stems. 
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The  lower  beds,  resembling  No. 74  of  the  General  Section  of  up- 
per Coal  MeasDres  of  1872,  appear  on  the  bill  at  Milan  They  are  also 
seen  on  the  hills  three  miles  to  the  north-west,  cropping  ont  20  feet 
above  the  Goal  (a  2-foot  seam.)  At  Milan  this  Limestone  is  seen  22 
feet  above  the  Goal,  the  latter  appearing  here  only  as  a  black,  smntty, 
rotten  streak.  This  Limestone  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  a  guide  to 
the  Goal,  and  as  such  should  be  carefully  noted.  We  found  it  a  mile 
east  of  Milan,  of  a  drab  inclining  to  a-  soft  baff  color,  containing 
many  specSa  and  aggregations  of  Ualcite  thronghont.  It  weathers 
with  a  brown  ochrey  crnst,  and  is  jointed;  the  joints  generally  lined 
with  nail-head  Spar,  and  sometimes  with  greenish  blue  Sulphate  of 
Baryta.  Produeius  longispinua  and  Athyria  auhtiliia  are  the  most 
common  fossils,  bat  Rhomhopora  lip  idodendr aides,  ^irifer  Kentuck' 
engia,  Semipronitea  oraaaua,  Avioulopecten  interlineatua,  and  Lopk- 
ophyllum  pToliferum  are  also  foand.  It  is  found  on  Wilhite  Branch, 
in  Sec.  1,  T.  26,  R  21,  (with  other  related  beds,)  exposed  and  dipping 
eastward  1  foot  in  ten  in  the  following  order: 

No.     1.    6  feet  Blue  Limestone,  with  Fr.  yebnaeemia,  Pr.  coilattii,  Pinna  per- 

22  feet  Siope,  expoeluK  tumbled  nia^es  ot  brown  Llmeatone. 
3  feet  e  lacbes  gray  ooliUc  LiineBtone.    <79  of  General  Section  Up- 
per Coal  Heasurea.) 

9  feet  thin  layer  of  gray  and  ash-blue  Limestone, 
ateet  Sliaies. 

1  foot  6  inches  even-l)edJei]  gray  Limestone. 
1  foot  6  inches  olive  Bhalca. 

3  feet . 

1  foot  6  Inchus  Blluminous  Siate  and  Slialus. 


No. 

2. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

7. 
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No.    4.    5  feet  Slope,  on  which  are  found  fragments  of  ash-l>lae  Limestone  full 

of  /v.  Nebrascensis. 
No.    5.    8  foet  rough,  Cberty  Limestone,  bluish-drab,   contains  Pr.  longia^ 

pinua,     (No.  83.  of  Section,  Upper  Coal  Measure?.) 
No.    6.    23  feet  Slope,  mostly  Shales* 
No.    7.    8  feet  dark  Shales. 
No.    8.    6  inches  Limestone  bed  full  of  fossils :  Pleurotomaria  apher^lata^  Ma* 

erocheilm,  Nautilus,  etc.      It  'also  contains  minute  veins  of  Zinc 

Blende. 
No.    9.    3  feet  9  inches  to  7  feet  Bituminous  Shales. 
No.  10.    1  foot  6  inches  Coal.    (Mrs.  Downing^s.) 
No.  11.    2  feet  Shales  with  plants,  including  Ferris,  Annularia,  Calamitea,  Sig- 

ilaricey  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  definite  area  of  the  apper  Goal  Measures,  in 
this  county,  we  cannot  estimate  exactly  what  it  is,  but  they  extend 
over  several  miles  on  the  west  side  of  Spring  Greek — four  or  five  miles 
near  Milan,  and  at  least  a  couple  of  miles  near  Wilhite  Branch.  It 
may  be  much  more,  but  we  do  not  know. 

SANDSTONE  AND  OTHER  LOWER  BEDS. 

No.  5  of  our  General  Section,  is  the  next  most  important  member. 
It  is  generally  a  coarse,  somewhat  buff  or  brown  Sandstone,  more 
often  soft,  but  sometimes  hard  enough  to  form  a  good  building  mate- 
rial. It  is  also  frequently  Shaly,  the  latter  beds  generally  more  or 
less  argillaceous.  It  is  also  micaceous.  Its  fossils  are  Catamites 
(sometimes  large  species)  and  JPeriis.  About  50  feet  thickness  of 
these  beds  can  be  seen  near  Milan — nearly  as  much  on  Wilhite 
Branchy  and  60  feet  on  Locust  Greek,  above  Blaylock  bridge  ;  and 
about  the  same  thickness  on  Spring  Greek. 

It  underlies  the  two  eastern  ranges  of  townships  of  the  county. 

We  consider  this  Sandstone  to  be  the  upper  member  of  the  middle 
Goal  Measures,  and  it  closely  resembles  the  same  formation  in  Jack- 
son, Gass  and  Livingston  counties. 

Nos.  6  and  15  inclusive,  were  found  on  Locust  Greek  Bluffs  in  sev- 
eral places.  I  first  observed  the  upper  beds  in  bluffs  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Montgomery  Branch.  The  lower  were  next  observed  at  Mr. 
Glide  well's,  in  Sec.  30,  T.  63,  R.  20,  and  on  Locust  Greek  west.  At  the 
first  locality  we  find  beneath  the  Sandstone  ten  feet  of  blue  Glay 
Shales,  with  brown  olive  concretions  resting  on  a  deep-blue  argilla- 
ceous and  fossiliferous  Limestone.  Near  Blaylock  bridge  we  find  sim- 
ilar beds  with  a  second  Goal  seam  of  6  inches  20  feet  below  the  up- 
per seam.    The  upper  seam  is  only  2  inches  thick,  and  slaty  with  one 
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aad  a  half  feet  of  bitominoDB  Slate  overlying  it.  The  lower  6-incb 
seam  has  been  worked.    These  seams  are  too  thin  to  be  valuable. 

No8.  6,  7  and  8,  the  Utter  eighteen  (18)  feet  above  the  upper  thin 
Ooal  seam,  are  sure  guides  to  its  position.  No.  8,  as  far  as  seeu,  is 
entirely  non-fossiliferons,  but  Nos.  6  and  7  abonnd  in  fossils  nearly 
alike  in  both  members,  and  grouped  so  that  the  bed  is  easily  recog- 
nized, some  species  beingthas  associated  that  are  not  found  elsewhere 
in  this  district  The  fossils  are  numerous  and  often  well  preserved) 
and  comprise  the  following :  Polyphemopsis  paraouta,  Pleurotoma- 
ria  apherulata,  P.  GrayvUlenais-,  P.  speoiosa,  BelUrophon  earhon- 
ariuSf  B.  percarinatua,  B.   Montfortiantts,  Macroheilus   inhabiliB, 

M.   ventrioosua,   M.  Newherryi,  M.  ,  Euomphalua  rugosua.  So- 

lenisous  typicus,{?)  Aatariella  vera,  Ifuoulana  hellistriaia,  Nuaula 

ventyiooaa,  Sohizodua  curtua,   Alloriama, ,  Spirifer  iJHartinia) 

planoconvexua,  Produetue  Prattenanw,  Chonetea  mesoloba,  C.  Ver- 
neuiliana,  lletnipronitea  eraaaus,  Orihoceraa  Ruahenait,  N^autilua, 
(2  ^.)  Phillipaia. 

Some  of  these  fossils  were  found  in  abundance,  others  were  want- 
ing. Pleurotomaria  apherulata  is  the  most  abundant — a  large  Jfa- 
chrocheil-aa  conies  next  in  order. 

Nos.  9  to  14  were  not  observed  on  Spring  Greek,  and  may  have 
thinned  out  or  been  worn  away  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  next 
succeeding  members. 

Ad  oatcrop  of  red  Clay  and  sandy  Shales  was  seeu  ia  Sec.  19,  T. 
64,  K.  18,  underlying  the  Sandstone,  (No.  5,)  and  at  one  place  we  find 
beds  of  roogh  Limestone  only  16  feet  below  the  Sandstone.  This 
Limestone  resembles  No.  19  of  our  Section,  and  Coal  seams  Nos.  11 
and  14  seems  wanting. 
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ington  Group,  we  will  bo  compelled  to  state  that  the  Lexington  Ooa 
is  not  found  in  Sullivan  county. 

On  West  Locust  Creek,  in  the  middle  of  Sec.  li,T.  62,  R.  29,  at  the 
foot  of  a  bluff  100  feet  high,  we  find  an  outcrop  of  red  Shales  contain- 
ing nodules  of  red  Hematite  reposing  on  a  rough  bed  of  drab  Lime" 
stone  2  feet  in  thickness.  Below  the  latter  are  Clay  and  Limestone 
nodules  abounding  in  fossils^  including  Ath,  auhtilita^  Ch.  meaoloba^ 
Hemipronites  crassus^  Pr.  coatatua,  Retzia  punctilifera,  Hhynco* 
nella  Osagensis^  Spr.  lineatua.  This  Group  of  fossils  belongs  to  Nos. 
21  and  22  of  our  General  Section. 

On  Locust  Creek,  S.  W.  Sec.  8,  T.  62,  K.  20,  these  bedo  are  seen 
occurring  thus : 

No.  1.  3  feet  Limestone,  (Nos.  19  and  22  of  Gen.  Sec.,)  color  greenish-graj'' 
and  full  of  small  fossile,  Fr,  splendena,  Spr.  planoeonvexua^  Menii' 
pronites,  etc.    On  exposure  this  roclc  breaks  into  rough  masses. 

No.    2.    1  foot  green  fossillferous  Shales. 

No.  8.  8  feet  nodular  L{mestone,'a8h-gray,  and  full  of  Pr.  coataias^  contain* 
Ing  also  Pr.  Prattenanusy  and  a  very  large  Atkyris, 

At  the  mouth  of  a  branch  on  Locust  Creek;  near  Glidewell's,  we 
found : 

No.  1.  h\  inches  dove-colored  Limestone,  fine-grained,  and  traversed  by 
small  Calcite  specks  and  veins  in  every  direction.  This  wouM  be 
pretty  if  polished.    Spoken  of  as  ^^  flag-stone  bed.^' 

No.    2.    3  feet  green  and  yellow  Clay. 

No.    3*    3  feet  yeUow  Clay,  with  many  fossils,  Sp.  eameratua^  HemipraniteB 

craMM«,  Lophohpyllum ,  corresponds  to  No.  31,  of  our  Oeneral 

Section. 

At  Blaylock  bridge,  we  find  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  3  feet  of 
rough  nodular  Limestone,  containing  Pr.  coatatus^  Ch.  meaoloba^  Ch. 
Smithi^  (f)  Ath.  aubtilita^  Alloriama  and  Hemipronitea  craaaua.  At 
this  place  this  bed  is  but  little  below  No.  14  of  our  General  Section. 

Our  Section  at  Henry's  mill  presents  some  of  the  beds  of  our  Gen- 
eral Section,  very  favorably  for  observation,  we  therefore  insert  it  at 
this  place : 

No.    1.    8  inches  bluish-drab  Limestone. 

No.    2.    4  feet  green  Shales. 

No.    3.    6  inches  rough  nodular  liimestone  fuli  of  Cho.  mesoloha. 

No.    4.    7  feet  olive  Shales,  full  of  Ch,  tnesolobaf  Pr,  spUndens^  and  Hemipro^ 

nitea  eraaaua. 
No.    6.    G  inches  Hag-stone.   No.  28,  of  General  Section. 
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No.    6.    4  l^t  e  Incbes  blue  Shales  and  LimcBtone  nodules,  full  of  AtK.  uiitU 

lila,  aiBO  OOBtalaingPr.  Nebraicenaia,  P.  »plendat»,Mttlctlla  tlrUUo- 

cottala,  Ch.  Sniihi,  Hemipnmitt*  cratsvi,  Sp.  Kentaekaui*,  Lopho- 

phytlumproU/erum,  ArehaeoeidarU. 
No.    7.    4  feet  lijcbt-blue  or  greenleta  Sbales  and  Limestone  nodules.    Tbe 

Stales  are  dark-red  near  tbe  lower  part. 
No.    8.    1  foot  6  Inches  drab  and  light-blue  Limestone,  wealberingtodr^ 

and  brown,  and  containing  ^r.  .Pra<t«nanu«,  P.eoatatus,  Ath.mA- 

Hlita,  Phillipsia,  MitktUa,  Chcheita  meioloba. 
No.    9.    1  foot  blue  calcareous  Sbales. 
No.  10.    1  foot  0  Inches  Sbal^  dark-blue  argillaceous  Limestone,  with  but  few 

fossils,  contains  a  llsh  tooth. 
No.  II.    2  feet  blue  Shales. 
No.  12.    6  inches  blue  Sbaly  Limestone. 
No.  VJ.    2  feet  Shales,  blue  above  and  dark  below. 

From  the  northern  part  ofT.  64  we  find  the  rocks  gradaaHy  rislDg 
to  the  north-east.  At  Cmmpacker's  Mill  Bome  of  the  members  of  the 
last  sections  are  seen  resting  on  a  lover  Sandstone,  in  the  followiog 
order : 

No.    1.    Slope  f)x>m  the  top  of  a  low  bill. 

Ho.    2.    3  feet  rough   drab  Limestone,  containing  Bellerophon,  AtA.  tubtilUa, 

FUh  iteth,  Fumlina  eylindriea,  Rhombopara. 
No.  3.    1  foot  green  Shales  wlthOinotd  stems  and  Ch.  granuliftra  t 
No.  4.    10  Inches  red  Sbales. 
No'.  6.    1  foot  6  inches  jcreen  Shales. 
No,  <>.    3  (bet  undular  Limestone  and  Shales. 
No.  7.    6  inches  olive  Shales. 

No.  e.    I  to  3  inches  Limestone  resting  on  No.  9,  and  abounding  in  ,3>.  plam>- 
I,  also  coataAnf  JUK-ttet/i. 
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We  will  now  discuss  such  Coals  as  are  mined,  or  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice. 

Mr.  Norwood  observed  on  and  near  Big  Locust  Creek,  in  the 
fiOQthem  part  of  the  county,  the  following  Coal  banks  : 

Maloney's,  in  S.  W.  N.  E.  Sec.  18,  T  61.  R  20,  appearing  thus  : 

No.    1.    Upper  Slope. 

No.    2.    5  feet  dark  drab  Clay  Shales. 

No.    3.    3  to  6  inches  dark  blue-black  Limestone  (sepataria)  containing  Cardi- 

um  Lexingtonenaia, 
No.    4.    2  to  5  inches  brown,  coarse-grained,  tolerably  soft,  argillaceous  Lime- 
stone. 
No.    5.    5  to  7  feec  bituminous  Shales  with  large  dark-blue  hard  and  brittle 
Limestone  concretions  containing  a  small  AllorUma^  Pleu.  apeei- 

oaa,  Rhynconella ,  Nucula ,  Bellerophon  and  Cardiamcrpha 

Misaouriensia. 
No.    6.    1  foot  6  inches  Coal. 

From  the  fossils  and  associate  rocks,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  this 
Coal  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Coal  worked  three  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Laclede,  Linn  county,  and  on  Black  Water,  Johnson  county, 
as  also  that  of  the  Mulky  Coal,  in  Lafayette  county.  From  the  fossils 
in  the  overlying  beds.  Prof.  Worthen,  of  Illinois,  thinks  there  is  a 
close  resemblance  to  Coal  No.  3,  of  the  Illinois  Geologists.  But  there 
are  more  than  three  Coals  below  this  in  the  Missouri  Coal  Field. 

At  Mr.  Kirby's  place,  in  the  N.  E.  S.  W.  Sec.  21,  T.  61,  R.  20,  the 
same  bed  of  Coal  is  worked.  At  this  place  it  is  covered  by  from  2  to 
6  feet  of  bituminous  Shale,  containing  large  silico-bituminous  concre- 
tions. The  Coal  is  traversed  by  many  joints,  "often  slightly  curved* 
which  are  generally  filled  with  Calcite,  and  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
with  a  littlelron  pyrites.  It  seems  to  be  of  alternate  layers  of  coarse 
rough  fracture,  and  very  fine,  smooth,  fracture,  shiny  or  jet  coal ;  faint 
plant  impressions  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  deposit. 

Near  Field's  Mill,  Sec.  8,  T.  61,  K  20,  this  Coal  has  been  found, 
bat  it  is  not  worked.  It  is  said  to  be  eighteen  inches  thick,  but  it  was 
only  partially  exposed.  In  Sec  14,  T.  61,  R.  20,  it  occurs  in  a  very 
irregular  bed.  Slate  and  Limestone,  with  fossils,  are  found  similar  to 
the  bed  at  Molonev's. 
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THE    LOWEB    8PEING.0EBEK  CO AL. 

Coal  No.  €7,  of  our  Section,  has  been  found  at  many  places  on 
iSpring  Creek.  At  present  moBt  of  the  minee  are  filled  up.  To  ahov 
its  position  with  the  beds  of  onr  Section,  I  will  here  introduce  a  few 
descriptive  sections.  On  the  land  of  J.  Bookout,  near  the  line  of  Sees. 
27  and  34,  T.  64,  R.  18,  we  have  : 

No.    1.    6  incbcB  bluish  drab  Limeetoce,  weathering  drab,  fall  of  Pr.  eotlabu 
P.  PratUnana*,   Ch,    Verneitiliana,  Meekelta  ttnaio-eoilala  Bryoioa. 
Ho.    2.    10  Inches  Limestone— finer  gr&lned  than  the  Ust.    Color,  ash  to  drab 
weathering  brown.      Containti  AUoritma  regularit,  Avieulopeeten 
oeeidmtalU. 
Mo.    S.    2  feet  tough  and  nodular  BEh-gref  Limestone  contains  but  few  fossils. 
No.    4.    1  foot  G  Inches  pea  green  friable  and  shalj  Limestone,  contHinla^ 
large  CVinoitf  «(em*   Sp.Camtraiut  Hemipronittt,  Ch.tnaoloba,  -"V. 
lonffUpinua. 
No.    5.    2  feet  olive  shales  with  strealcs  of  Coal  and  nodales  with  a  small 
Due  inn . 

The  Goal  is  just  beneath,  and  was  concealed,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
2i  feet  thick.  ' 

Ooal  has  been  worked  at  variouB  times  on  the  bluffs  of  Spring 
Creek  below  this.  Mr.  C.  J.  Norwood  obtained  the  followioR  Section 
at  Avery  Woods',  in  N.  E.  Sec.  27,  T.  64,  K.  18 : 

No.    1.    Slope  with  red  Shales  cuntalning  nodules  nf  red  Hematite  near  the 

lower  part.    (No.  16  of  General  Section). 
No.    2.    3  feet  rough  nodular  gray  Limestone. 
No.    S.    1  foot  coarse  grained  Limestone  containing  Ath,  lubUlila,  and  abound- 
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No.  15.    8  feet  Slope. 

No.  16.    2  feet  irregularly-bedded,  fine-grained,  hard  Limestone^ 

No.  17.    15  feet  Slope  to  creek,  with  out-crops  ot  Sandstone. 

On  the  north  side  of  Spring  Creek,  on  Beeler's  land,  we  find  : 

4 

No.  1.  1  foot  6 inches  drab  (Hydraulic?)  Limestone,  containing  ^^^ort^ma, 
Meekella  atriato'cosiata,  Choneiea^  Pr.  coatatus^  Hemipronitea  eraaauay 
Athyria  aubtilita,  with  Caulerpitea  marginaUta  (f )  on  lower  bed. 

No.    2.    8  inches  olive  Shales. 

No.    3.    1  foot  4  inches  rough,  ash  drab  Limestone. 

No.    4.    6  inches  Shales,  with  layer  of  nodular  Limestone. 

No.    5.    1  foot  Shales. 

No.    6.    6  inches  bituminous  Shales. 

No.    7.    7  inches  Coal— bright  black,  with  Oalcite  in  joints. 

No.  8.  2  inches  black,  carbonaceous  rock,  approaching,  in  general  appear- 
ance, **  Mother  of  Goal,"  but  can  hardly  be  called  the  normal 
^*  Mother.'^  It  presents  a  dull,  black  appearance ;  has  an  irregular 
fracture,  with  occasional  shiny  Coal  particles,  and  contains  carbo- 
naceous matter  throughout,  and  some  Iron  Pyrites. 

No.    9.    Coal,  (thickness  not  seen.) 

Eleven  feet  lower  down  is  a  thick  bed  of  brown  Limestone.  The 
total  thickness  of  the  Coal  is  said  to  be  three  feet. 

At  Jack  Conklin's  near  the  county  line,  the  Goal  is  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  capped  by  a  six-inch  layer  of  bituminous  Shales  and 
one  foot  of  olive  Shales  (calcareous)  above,  with  a  roof  above  these^ 
of  four  feet  of  Shales  and  Limestones,  similiar  to  those  at  the  above 
named  places. 

In  Sees.  18  and  19  of  T.  64,  R.  18,  Coal  (No.  4  of  General  Section) 
was  mined  in  several  places;  but  for  what  reason  I  can  not  say,  unless 
for  want  of  a  good  market,  they  are  all  abandoned  at  present.  I  only 
(1873)  could  see  it  at  Mrs.  Downing's.  It  is  here  18  inches  thick,  and 
reached  by  a  horizontal  Drift.  Up  a  branch,  westward  about  half  a 
mile,  one  foot  of  poor  slaty  Coal  crops  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  On 
another  tributary,  one  quarter  of  a  mile  south,  the  Coal  was  observed 
two  feet  in  thickness,  and  19  feet  above  the  branch.  It  rests  on  about 
two  feet  of  clayey  Shales,  containing  plants,  which  is  succeeded  be- 
low by  gray,  shaly  Sandstone.  Thirteen  feet  below  the  Coal  we 
find  four  feet  of  a  shaly  Sandstone,  containing  a  seam  of  Coal  of  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a  lower  seam 
of  three  inches.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Downings,  on  the 
west  side  of  Spring  Greek,  the  Coal  is  seen  35  feet  above  the  valley. 
The  total  thickness  is  not  seen,  but  is  probably  two  feet. 
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This  Goal  crops  oat  in  the  ravines  on  the  laods  of  David  Sodder, 
in  the  S.  W.  quarter  Sec.  27,  T.  63,  R.  20,  and  occora  thus : 

No.  1.    16  feet  Slope,  with  Limestone  Id  looHe  m&sseE,  cuutalngjlvtculo^wctoi, 

inlerlintatus,  RJiombi^Htra  fiai  Pr.  longUpinut. 
No.  %    18  feet  Clay  Shales,  in  thick  lamina;. 
No.  3.    26  to  30  inches  Conl  and  Claf,  arranged  as  follows : 

a.    6  inches  olive  Shales  (clayey). 

6.    10  inches  Coal. 

c.  2  Inches  asb-colored  Clay,  with  Selenlte. 

d.  1  foot  6  inches  black  Shales. 

e.  4  to  5  Inches  rusty  Coal. 
/.    3  inches  Clay. 

g.  1}  Inch  Coal. 
h.  1]  Inch  Clay. 
i.    31  inches  Coal. 

This  is  succeeded  by  a  bed  of  Fire  Clay,  and  then  Sandstone. 

From  examination  near  Milan  we  are  induced  to  sa;  that  this 
Ooal  passes  under  the  town,  at  about  100  feet  below  the  hill-top,  or 
50  feet  above  the  valley  of  Locust  Creek,  in  which  borings  were  being 
made  for  Ooal.  Examioing  our  Section,  we  would  then  have  for  pros* 
pective  beds  to  be  found  in  the  boring,  and  taking  the  surface  for 
unity,  at  227  feet,  18  inches  of  Ooal ;  at  298  feet,  2^  to  3  feet  of  Coal, 
and  at  387  feet,  3^  to  4  feet  of  Coal. 

The  Coal  of  David  Sodder's  may  be  found,  by  examinations, 
by  digging  about  80  or  10<)  feet  below  the  top  of  the  ridge,  at  or  near 
Milan,  for  two  or  three  miles  N.  W.,  and  as  many  south.    It  may  also 
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Besides  the  Goals  above  mentioned  we  find  in  Sec.  31,  T.  62,B.  21, 
an  oatcrop  of  7  inches  of  Coal,  capped  by  3^  feet  of  dark  blue  Shales 
which  underlie  1^  feet  of  bituminous  Shales.  The  Ooal  is  underlaid 
by  1^  feet  of  Fire  Clay.  This  Coal  is  probably  No.  14  of  the  General 
Section. 

We  may  safely  expect  to  find  this  county  underlaid  by  the  same 
beds  as  Linn,  under  the  entire  surface  of  648  square  miles — say  6^  feet 
in  thickness,  to  which  add  2  feet  of  Coal,  underlying  an  area  of  about 
10  square  miles,  and  we  have  4,719,255,552  tons  of  Coal  in  this  county. 

CLAYS. 

The  jinder  Clays  of  some  of  the  Coal  beds  may  afford  good  mate- 
rial for  fire-brick. 

One  and  a-half  miles  south  of  Milan,  Mr.  Norwood  observed  about 
10  leet  of  good  Potter's  Clay,  occurring  in  a  valley  between  two  hills. 
Good  beds  of  this  Clay  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  but 
are  at  present  so  deeply  covered  with  recent  deposits  as  to  entirely 
conceal  them. 

Beds  of  good  Bed  Ochre  are  not  much  exposed  but  may  be  looked 
for  on  the  waters  of  Spring  Creek,  also  on  Locust  Creek,  west  of  Mi- 
Ian,  in  Sees.  10  and  11,  T.  62,  R.  21,  Sec.  9,  T.  63,  R.  20,  and  Sec.  13,  T. 
i3,  R.  20.  These  red  Shales  sometimes  contain  nodules  of  red  Hema- 
tite, but  I  saw  but  few  of  them  in  this  county.  At  Thompson  Cassa* 
iy's  the  red  Shales  contain  red  calcareous  Ironstone  nodules,  also  thin 
salcareous  Ironstone  beds,  and  minute  scales  of  bright  Iron  oxide 
tometimes  occupy  fractures  in  the  shaly  beds.  The  oxide  seems  to 
lave  infiltrated  the  cracks  and  the  Shales  seem  soon  after  to  have 
3een  pressed  together,  leaving  a  coating  of  a  bright  metallic  appear- 
ince.    Some  of  the  nodules  are  Ochrey,  as  are  also  some  of  the  Shales* 

BUILDING  STONE. 

Good  building  material  is  not  abundant  in  the  county,  although 
there  are  many  quarries  containing  rock  very  suitable  for  walling 
wells  or  common  rough  stone-work.  In  Rs.  18  and  19  and  as  far  north 
as  T.  64,  we  only  occasionally  find  beds  of  Soft  Sandstone.  On  Yel- 
low Creek,  near  the  southern  line  of  the  county,  is  a  Limestone  bed 
which  I  suppose  to  be  equivalent  to  No.  42  of  General  Section.  In  T. 
64,  R.  18,  we  find  both  Sandstone  and  Limestone. 

The  Sandstone  near  Clark's  old  place,  is  found  in  very  thick  beds, 
but  I  can  not  class  it  among  first  rate  building  material. 

The  Limestone  overlying  the  Coal,  near  the  eastern  county  line, 
is  probably  a  Hydraulic  one. 
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The  beet  quarry  to  be  seen  in  the  county  is  that  of  James  Webb, 
inSec.  29,  T.  64,  K.  20.    The  succesBion  of  beds  appear  thus  : 

No.  1.    1  foot  hard  Krajr  Sandstone. 

No.  3.    4  feet  6  inches  brownferrugliioiu,  calcurcous  conglomerate. 

No.  8.  1  foot  6  Inches  to  3  feet  coarse  Limestone,  passing  Into  a  Clay,  con- 
glomerate. 

No.  i.    15  feet  soft,  det^p  brown  Limestone. 

No.  5.  3  to  4  feet  gray,  flne-gralned,  freely  working  Sandstone— an  excellent 
builJing  material. 

Nos.  1  and  5  are  composed  of  minute  grains  of  ronnded  Quartzoee 
Sand,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter,  effervescing  freely.  No  1  is 
mach  coarser  than  No.  5. 

A  Sandstone  quarry  on  Wilhite  Branch  appears  thus : 

No.  1.  I  foots  Inches  flne-graiiied,  drabcolored  SHndetone. 

No.  2.  5  inches  shaly  Sandstone. 

No.  3.  9  inches  coarse,  soft  and  brown  speclied  Sandstone. 

No.  4.  4  feet  G  inches  iine-gr^ned,  brown  specked  Sandstone. 

These  beds  are  thick  enoagh  for  most  purposes,  and  the  qnarry 
wilt  in  time  be  valuable,  but  X  consider  the  quality  only  second  rate. 
There  are  in  tbiis  neighborhood  many  outcrops  of  good  Limestooe 
Boitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Lime;  also  others  near  Milan. 

Hocb  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county, 
for  it  is  covered  mostly  with  deep  Drift. 

A  blue  Limestone  (probably  No.  42}  was  only  seen  on  Yellow 
Creek,  Sec.  35,  T.  6],  R  18. 

The  quality  of  the  Sandstone  is  generally  inferior,  and  not  many 
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crops  of  wheat  in  favorable  seasons.  Unless  wheat  is  well  put  in  the 
winter  frost  is  apt  to  kill  it  oat    Spring  wheat  is  saccessfally  raised. 

Most  vegetables  of  this  climate  are  produced,  and  apples  of  fine 
quality  are  grown. 

Grasses  succeed  well,  the  blue  grass  springing  up  everywhere, 
and  I  saw  as  good  Timothy  meadows  as  I  have  seen  anywhere. 


e.8— 16 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


ADAIR   COUNTY. 


BY  0.  C.  BROADHEAD. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS  AND  SURFACE  CONFIGURATION., 


Adair  coanty  embraces  an  area  of  567  square  miles  lying  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  is  divided  by  a  main  north  and  sonth 
ridge  into  two  portions.  That  east  of  this  ridge  is  watered  by  streams 
flowing  toward  the  Mississippi.  West  of  the  "Divide,"  the  streamB 
flow  off  to  the  Missouri.    The  topographical  features  of  these  two  pot- 
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occasionally  Hickory.    The  bottoms  are  supplied  with  a  heavy  growth 

of  timber,  and  on  the  tributaries  of  Chariton  and  on  Spring  Creek, 

are  fine  groves  of  Sugar  trees.     Adjacent  and  north  of  Spring  Creek 

•are  good  bodies  of  timber,  but  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county 

the  hills  barely  support  a  growth  of  Scrub  Oak,  (chiefly;)  giving  to 

this  region  the  appearance  of  ^^  Barrens." 

The  Barrens  include  most  of  the  county  west  of  the  Chariton 

Biver  and  south  of  Spring  Creek,  and  consist  of  irregular,  winding 

and  sharp  ridges  of  from  100  to  150  feet  in  hight,  with  but  little  soil, 

being  composed  in  the  main  of  Drift — Clays,  Sand,  Pebbles  and  Boul- 
ders. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  found  in  this 

-county : 


Crab  Apple, 

Black  Jack  Oak, 

Red  Bud, 

A^pen, 

Button  Bush, 

Rose, 

Ash, 

Coralberry, 

Raspberry, 

Red  Birch. 

Red  Cherry, 

Green  Brier, 

Bladdernat, 

Choke  Cherry, 

Hackberry, 

Buckeye, 

Cottonwood, 

Hazel, 

Box  Elder, 

Dogwood,  (2  species,) 

Black  Haw, 

Bitter  Sweet, 

American  or  White  Elm, 

Gooseberry, 

Pignut  Hicliory, 

lied  or  Slippery  Elm, 

Shell-bark  Hickory, 

Honeysuclcle, 
iroiiVood, 

Post  Oak, 
Swamp  White  Oak, 

Thick  Shell-bark  Hick- 
ory. 
Sumach, 

Honey  Locust, 

Chinquepin  Oak, 

Poison  Oak, 

Linden, 

Pin  Oak, 

Thorn,  (several  species,) 

Whlte.Maple, 

Spanish  Oak, 

Black  Walnut, 

Sugar  Maple, 

Laurel  Oak, 

White  Walnut, 

Red  Oak, 

Burr  Oak, 

Waahoo, 

White  Oak, 

American  Plum, 

Red  Root 

Black  Oak, 

• 

Aspen  {Populus  iremuloidei)  was  observed  but  rarely.  I  also 
found  it  in  Sullivan  county,  on  Locust  Greek.  It  may  be  found  in 
some  of  the  counties  to  the  north-west.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  well 
formed  little  tree. 

Burr  Oak  trees,  with  elongate  acorns,  often  abound  on  the  hills 
in  this  county,  and  north,  and  west,  but  no  further  south. 


GEOLOGICAL  BURVET. 


STREAMS    AND    SFBINOti. 


The  streams  flowing  east  of  the  "  Divide  "-are  sluggish,  and 
dry  eeasons  coDtain  bnt  little  water.  Those  west  are  clear,  and  MH 
pretty  streame,  with  beds  of  clean  Sand.     On  the  CharitOD  BiT«i 
several  good  mill  sites,  and  the  stream  affords  sufficient  poTorteidl 
log  pnrposea  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Springs  are  rare. 

Water  for  drinking  or  domestic  nse  is  obtained  from  eiateiM  ■ 
wells.  At  Kirksville,  and  on  the  prairies  east,  good  water  in  9 
tity  sufficient  for  most  purposes, is  obtained  at  from  20  to  80  feet, 
rises  ap  through  beds  of  Drift  Sand.  The  water  in  the  Chariton  tt 
taries,  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  la  some  of  the  stre 
flowing  through  beds  of  Sandstone,  the  waters  partake  very  mnoh  rf' 
a  Chalybeate  character,  and  sach  is  the  character  of  the  water  ia 
Hazel  and  Hog  Creeks,  and  a  few  others,  which  have  marked  diraefi* 
properties.  There  are  several  fine  Chalybeate  springs  near  Mr.  E^ 
dren's,  on  Hog  Creek. 

SUEPACB    GEOLOOY. 

The  surface  deposits  consist  of  Atluviam  and  Drift.    The  Allnri- 
um  inclades  local  and  recent  deposits  along  the  streams,  and  the  mU. 


BLUFF. 

The  upper  8  to  15  feet  of  the  Clays  resting  jast  beneath  the  aoil, 
snch  as  we  find  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  may  be  a  repreaen- 
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^nced  by  the  agency  of  water,  will  sometimes  present  the  lower  beds 
on  the  surface,  and  along  the  streams  are  often  found  large  boulders 
of  igneous  rocks. 

A  section  on  Sugar  Creek  presents  the  following : 

No.  1.    15  feet  Slope  from  hill-top. 

No.  2.    8  feet  Clay,  brown  at  top  and  contains  white,   calcareous  nodules, 

(concretions.) 
Ko.  3.    15  feet  beds  of  white  Sand,  brown  Sand  and  pebbles. 
No.  4.    10  leet  mass  of  boulders,  pebbles  and  Sand. 

At  Nineveh,  we  find  exposed  20  feet  of  Clay,  dark  blue  and  brown 
mottled  in  the  upper  portion,  the  lower  part  being  brownish  mottled. 
This  rests  on  a  6-inch  bed  of  brown  Sand,  which  again  reposes  on  a 
^foot  bed  of  blackish  Clay,  with  pebbles.  The  Sand  beds  here  thicken 
op,  and  we  again  find  a  mass  of  black,  soft  Sandstone. 

On  the  Barrens;  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  the  beds  of 
^*  Drift,"  containing  round  pebbles,  are  often  at  the  surface,  and  hence 
the  poor  character  of  the  soil. 

The  boulders  consist  of  Granite,  Syenite,  Hornblende,  Greenstone, 
Qnartzite,  Jasper,  Quartz,  Agate  and  Limestone. 

In  the  lower  beds  of  the  Drift  there  is  sometimes  found  associated 
with  the  blue  Clay  or  with  the  Sand  and  Gravel  beds,  in  juxtaposition, 
masses  of  leaves,  sticks  and  bark.  These  are  found  sometimes  as  much 
as  100  feet  below  the  surface. 

From  wells  dug  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county, 
we  have  proof  that  the  ''  Drift''  spreads  over  this  district  to  a  depth  of 
175  feet. 

We  suppose  the  ridge  at  Kirksville  to  be  as  high  as  any  other  part 
of  the  county.  Levelings  show  that  it  is  180  feet  above  the  bottoms 
of  Ohariton  Biver.  The  Limestones  on  Big  Creek  extend  as  much  as 
40  feet  above  Chariton  bottoms,  with  at  least  as  much  as  40  to  60  feet 
of  Sandstones  and  Shales  above.  This  would  leave  not  over  80  or  100 
feet  of  Drift  at  and  south-west  of  Kirksville.  Borings  at  Mr.  Eley's, 
12  miles  north-east  of  Kirksville,  extended  175  feet  through  Drift, 
reaching  blue  Clay  at  55  feet.  This  shows  that  throughout  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  there  exists  a  deep  glacial  trough,  extending,  prob- 
ably through  the  Coal  Measures  and  reaching  nearly  to  Kirksville — 
since  filled  with  Clays  and  boulders. 

CT^^^R    carboniferous    ROCKS. 

The  eastern  strip  of  12  miles  in  width,  extending  from  the  north 
to  the  south  line  of  the  county,  exhibits  no  regular  strata  of  rock,  but 
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from  the  position  and  inclination  of  the  strata  appearing  on  the  westy 
we  believe  we  can  safely  eay  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  part  of  the 
coDDty  is  DDderl&id  by  Coal  Measure  rocks.  These  roche,  when  seen, 
are  those  of  the  Lower  Ooai  Measures,  and  extend  from  the  mouth  of 
Rye  Creek  northward  along  and  neat  Chariton  River,  Beds  a  little 
higher,  geologically,  appear  on  Spring  Creek  and  on  Shut-eye  Creek. 
In  the  western  tier  of  townships,  we  find  the  upper  Sandstoae  of  the 
Middle  Coal  Measores,  or  No.  6  of  otir  General  Section.  This  Sand- 
stone appears  near  the  hill-top  near  the  head  of  most  of  the  streams 
near  Kirksville — sometimes  in  very  thick  beds.  On  Alum,  it  occurs 
in  thick  beds  at  one  place,  having  the  lower  part  eroded  leaving 
the  upper  beds  overhanging.  A  white  substance,  either  Alnm  or 
Snlphate  of  Iron  deposited  on  the  surface  in  small  quantities — hence 
the  name  Alum  Cave  and  Alum  Creek.  The  Sandstone  here  i» 
traversed  by  a  few  minute  Coal  seams,  and  the  lower  part  contains 
a  little  red  Ochre.  Other  beds  just  beneath  are  ehaly  for  10  feet, 
then  giving  place  to  about  6  feet  of  rough  conglomerate. 

At  Miller's  Mill,  on  Alnm  Creek,thereis44incheaof  dark,  ash  blae 
Limestone — the  upper  26  inches  being  shelly  and  variegated  with 
occasional  dark  specks,  while  the  lower  18  inches  is  an  even-bedded, 
jointed  Limestone,  the  angles  forming  rhomboidal  blocks.  Its  fossils 
are  &p.  ltneatu»t  Aviopeo,  interlineatva  and  Orthoceras-  This  rock  I 
supposed  to  be  near  the  base  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measures,  and  is 
probably  No.  1i  of  the  General  Section  of  1872,  or  No.  2  of  our  Gene- 
ral County  Section.  The  beds  and  fossils  are  just  like  the  rock  over 
David  Sodder's  Coal,  near  Milan.  The  fossils  fouad  here  are  J*?-- 
longitpinus,  Avicpeoicarhoniferua  ahA.  Orthoceraa- 
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Nos.  19  TO  42. 

These  beds  may  be  found  on  Alum  Creek,  at  Dumy'S;  Sharr's 
Mills  and  on  Big  Creek  hills  at  many  places.  The  upper  strata  are 
well  represented  about  one^  mile  west  of  Eirksville,  where  they  form 
benches  across  the  stream.  Mr.  Norwood  made  the  following  section 
here: 

-    No.    1.    3  feet  drab  and  greenish  drab,  irregularly  bedded,  mostly  compact, 

hard,  fine-grained  and  sometimes  mottled  Limestone.  Contains 
but  few  fossils  and  only  found  Ath,  suhtilUa  and  Crinoid  columns. 

No.  2.  1  foot  6  inches  rough,  mottled  bluish  and  light  drab  Limestone,  nodu- 
lar at  the  top  and  containing  Sp,  planoconvexua^  Ath,  suhtilUa  and 
Crinoid  stems. 

No.  3.  10  inches  oUve  and  blue  calcareous  Shales,  containing  Cho.  meaoloba 
and  iSJp.  planoeonvexus. 

No.  4.  5  inches  greenish-drab  and  ^ray  argillaceous  Limestone,  contains 
Reizia  puneiilifera\  Sp,  planoeonvexus^  Hemipronitea  crassus,  Fusu- 
Una  eylindriea  and  Rhombopora  lepidodendroides. 

No.  5.  2  feet  Shale,  olive  above  and  passing  into  argillo-bituminous  below, 
with  calcareous  nodules  throuj^hout,  containing  iV.  longispinua^ 
Hemipronitea  crasaua,  Sp.  KeniuckensiSj  and  Chonetea. 

No.  6.  1  foot  4  inches  ash  drab,  irre^^ularly  bedded,  fine-grained  Limestone, 
All!  of  CalcitQ  veins  and  specks,  and  abounding  in  Athyria  suhtilita^ 
also  containing  iV.  longispinuSf  Sp.  pefplexua^  Fuaulina  eylindriea^ 
Sp.  planoeonvexua^  Bryozoa^  etc. 

No.  7.  2  inches  yellowish  green  Shales,  abounding  in  Pr,  longiaptnusy  also 
containing  Hemipronitea  erassus,  Sp.  planoeonvexna  and  Chonetea. 

No.    8.    1  inch  black  Shale. 

No.    9.    2  feet  dark  green  Shales. 

No.  10.  1  foot  to  6  inches  nodular  Limestone  and  Shales,  containing  Bryozoa^ 
Fistulapora  and  Hemipronitea. 

The  above  section  includes  from  Nos.  19  to  40  of  our  General  Ver- 
tical County  Section.  This  group  is  found  on  the  head  of  all  the 
little  branches  of  Big  Creek,  and  on  the  hills  near  the  Chariton,  also 
on  Sugar  and  Alum  Creeks,  on  Ely^s  Creek,  high  in  the  bluffs  of  Billy's 
Creek  and  of  Spring  Creek. 

No.  27  of  our  General  Section,  was  not  observed  in  this  county, 
but  I  think  it  may  be  found  in  some  places  after  removing  overlying 
debris.    It  is  well  exposed  at  Henry's  Mill,  Sullivan  county. 

No.  28  is  very  fine-grained,  traversed  by  minute  veins  and  specks 
of  Calcite,  and  would  look  well  if  polished.  It  occurs  in  a  very  even 
bed,  is  of  a  uniform  dove  color.    It  is  found  on  Big  and  Sugar  Creeks 
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and  on  Billy's  Greek,  near  Campbell's,  and  lower  down.  Obscore  re- 
mains of  very  minute  ( almost  microscopic)  fossils,  are  sometimes  aban- 
dant.  Below  the  last  we  have  3  to  4  feet  of  shelly  Limestone,  some- 
times a  greenish  Shale  and  always  full  of  fossils  moetij  Ath 'jvitilita 
andPr.  coatalus;  other  fossils  seen  were  Ath.  Misaouriensit,  Sem- 
ipronites  orasaus^  Meekella,  Sp.  cameratua,  Pr-  Ntbraacensrs^  Loph- 
phjfUum,  and  a  fish  tooth. 

These  beds  being  almost  entirely  made  of  fossils,  are  easily  recog- 
nized. They  are  found  at  most  places  where  the  last  uamed  Lime- 
stone  beds  are,  and  are  also  recognized  in  Sullivan,  Linn,  Macon  and 
Randolph  counties. 

The  strata  next  below  No,  40  crops  out  near  the  month  of  Big 
Creek.  -No.  39  may  be  considered  the  upper  part  of  No.  40,  always 
occurring  with  it,  but  differs  in  being  rough  and  sometimes  nodalar, 
whereas  No.  40  is  a  single  bed  4  feet  thick  of  ash-blue  Limestone,  and 
maybe  Hydraulic.  It  crops  out  on  the  hill-side  at  Sharrs'  Milt,  and  at 
Williams'  or  Damy'a  Mill. 

No.  42  is  a  well  marked  Limestone,  althoagb  not  so  well  marked 
in  this  county  as  it  is  farther  south,  yet  we  may  always  recognize  it 
by  its  associate  beds  and  fossils  therein.  Its  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
are  generally  slaty,  its  lower  surface  often  traversed  by  a  vermicular 
Fucoid.  The  solid  interior  breaks  by  vertical  planes  into  rhomboidal 
blocks.  It  is  generally  at  a  nearly  uniform  vertical  distance  of  23  feet 
below  the  Limestone  No.  40,  of  our  General  Section,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  Sandstone  which  is  generally  shaly,  and  the  upper 
beds  are  somewhat  nodular. 

No.  46  is  well  recognized  by  its  fossils, /'r.  murieatua  being  most 
abundant.    Jt  also  contains   I'r     PratienanMs  and  Sp.   camn 
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No.    5.    5  inches  soft  bituminous  Shale. 
.  No.    6.    calcareo-bituminous  Shales  (fossiliferous). 

No.  8.  8  inches  flne-grained,  compact  and  dark  concretionary'  Limestone, 
with  some  carbonate  of  Iron.  Contains  obscure  remains  of  roots 
of  plants,  and  is  slightly  mottled  with  a  conchoidal  fracture. 

No.    9.    Fire  Clay. 

No.  6  corresponds  to  No.  46  of  our  General  Section.  Besides  the 
last  mentioned  fossils,  we  here  find  C.  Vernuiliana  Rnd  Ath.  aubtilita. 

Near  the  waters'  edge,  at  Williams'  Mill,  we  find  18  inches 
of  compact  and  drab  or  dull  ash-blue  Limestone  (No.  52  of  Gen.  Sec,) 
containing  Pr.  semireticulaius  and  Allorisma.  The  rocks  from  Nos. 
53  to  63  inclusive,  are  but  poorly  represented  in  Adair  county.  No.  59 
is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Coal  near  McPhetridge's,  and  that  at 
M.  Gray's  on  Hog  Creek. 

Nos.  61  to  74  are  found  6n  Spring  Creek  and  some  of  its  tributa- 
ries, and  on  Shut-eye  Creek.  These  beds  do  not  materially  differ  from 
their  corresponding  equivalents  in  Sullivan  county,  and  I  shall  not 
therefore  dwell  much  upon  their  mode  of  occurrence.  Mr.  C.  J.  Nor- 
wood obtained  the  following  Section  in  the  edge  of  Putnam  county, 
in  S.  W.  Sec.  17,  T.  64,  R.  17 : 

No.  1.    85  feet  Slope  of  25  deg. 

No.  2.    1  foot  3  inches  hard,  finely  cemented,  calcareous  conglomerate. 

No.  3.    2  feet  Slope. 

No.  4.    1  foot  6  inches  buff  and  brown,  somewhat  sandy,  coarse,  argillaceous, 

rough-bedded  Limestone,  with  fossils,  including  Sp,  cameratua^  Ma- 

croeheilua  inhabilis^ BelUrophon ,  Pleurotomaria ,  and 

abounding  Bell,  perearinatus. 
No.  5.    14  feet  alternations  of  sandy  Shales  and  Shaly  Sandstone. 
N(«.  6.    5  feet  Clay  Slope. 
No.  7.    1  foot  9  inches  light-blue,  hard  and  compact  Limestone,  containing  a 

few  fossils,  including  Sp.  planoconvexua,  Ath.  subtilita,  Pr,  longispi' 

nu8j  Sp.  eameratua  and  Lophophyllum. 
No.    8.    6  inches  olive  Shales. 
No.    9.    2  feet  bituminous  Shales  and  Slate. 
No.  10.    2  feet  9  inches  Coal,  divided  by  a  thin  Clay  seam. 

No.  7  of  this  section  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  No.  64  of  the 
General  Section.  As  such  it  was  seen  at  John  Shibley's,  being  there 
5  feet  above  the  Coal,  abounding  in  Allorisma  regularis  and  also  con- 
taining Athyris^  Meekella^  Choneies^  Avioulopecten  and  Sohizodua 
Wheeleri. 

On  Abernathy's  Branch  we  observed : 
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No.     1.    Slope. 

No.    2.    out-crop  of  drab  Limestone  (No.  G4  of  Oen.  Sec)  iri(h  Pr.  eo$iatui,  , 

and  MetMla  atrialoeoiiatua. 
No.    3.    1  foot  olive  Shales,  cODtoluing  Choneta  maoloba,  Hemprontfet  enu- 

»ua,  Pr. ,  and  Athyria. 

No.    4.    1  foot  6  inches  nodular  Limeatone  and  Shales. 

No.    6.    8  inches  llsht-blue  Clay  Shales. 

No.    n.    8  InctieabltumlDOUsShaleswitb  gray  bands. 

No.    7.    5J  Inches  Coal. 

No.    8.    3  inches  blue  Ciay. 

No.    9.    1  foot  Coal. 

No.  10.    1  foot  Fire  Clay,  blue  above,  passing  ioto  brown  lieiow. 

No.  II.    1  feet  brovn  nodular  Limestone  (few  fossiis). 

No.  12.    12  feet  Sandstone  nodular  at  top,  becoming  Sbal3rt>elow. 

No.  13.    e  feet  6  Inches  bine  Sandy  and  Clay  Sbaies. 

On  Joab'B  Creek  a  half  mile  from  Spring  Greek,  oar  Section  in* 
clndes  some  of  the  members  of  the  last  Section,  with  other  lower 
beds,  thus : 

No.  1.  10  liicbes  biaclf  Coal  Smut  (No.  67  of  County  Section). 

No.  2.  1  foot  6  incbea  blue  Clay. 

No.  'i.  0  Inches  bluish  drab,  weathering  to  drab,  fine-grained  Limestone. 

No.  4.  tt  inches  drab,  sandy  Clay. 

No.  6.  16  feet  drab,  shaly  Limestone. 

No.  6.  G  feet  darlc  Shales,  Clay  and  Sand. 

No.  7.  1  foot  black,  shaly  and  carbonaceous  Llmettone. 

No.  8.  3  feet  6  inches  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  9.  8  Inches  black,  calcareous  and  bituminous,  shaly  band,  full  of  fossils 
Pr.  eoatalua,  Athyria  tubtilila  and  CAo.  m 
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The  Section  at  Beeman's  minOi  S.  £.  Sec.  3,  T.  63,  R.  16,  exhibits 
lie  following: 

No.    1.    50  feet  Slope. 

No.  2.  1  foot  6  inches  hard,  bluish  drab,  coarse-grained  Limestone ;  some- 
times drab  with  ferruorinous  spots,  showing  remains  of  Uni- 
valves in  relief. 

No.  3.  11  inches  hard,  tough  and  coarse-grained,  gray  and  brown-specked 
Limestone,  with  much  Calcite  (disseminated).  Numerous  fossil 
remains  are  seen  on  surface  (in  relief). 

No.    4.    3  feet  drab  Clay. 

No.  5.  G  to  9  inches  soft,  brown  Limestone ;  fracture  shows  a  bluish  drab 
color. 

No.  6.  1  foot  8  inches  Clay ;  buff  and  green  above,  passing  into  black  at 
base. 

No.    7.    2  feet  bituminous  Shale. 

No.    8.    1  inch  shaly  Coal. 

No.    9.    1  foot  6  hiches  Fire  Clay. 

No.  10.    2  feet  green,  shaly  Sandstone. 

No.  11.    1  foot  greenish-gray,  soft  Sandstone. 

No.  12.    3  feet  sandy  Shales. 

No.  18.    10  feet  blue  Clay  Shales. 

No.  14*    35  feet  Sandstone  and  Shales. 

No.  15.    8  feet  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  16.    2  feet  6  inches  hard,  shiny,  black  Coal. 

No.  17.    1  foot  2  inches  Clay. 

No.  18.    1  foot  poor  Coal. 

No.  19.    3  feet  Fire  Clay. 

No.  20.  1  foot  6  inches  hard,  blue  and  drab  mottled  Limestone,  contains  Aihy- 
ris  subtiliia  and  Pr.  Prattenanus» 

No.  21.    9  inches  deep-blue,  sandy  Shales. 

No.  22.  2  to  8  inches  hard,  ash-colored,  argillaceous  Limestone,  abounding  in 
Crinoid  stems  and  black  specks  throughout. 

No.  23.  15  feet  blue,  shaly  Sandstone,  with  thin  layers  and  nodules  of  yellow 
Ochre. 

The  Coal  dips  up  the  river  five  feet  in  three  hundred  feet,  and 
varies  from  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  dark 
)treak,  fifty  feet  above  the  Coal,  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the 
Spring  Creek  Coal.  The  Coal  here  is,  as  it  is  everywhere,  separated 
3y  a  thin  Clay  seam,  and  this  in  some  cases  nearly  thins  out.  That 
ibove  the  upper  stratum  is  the  best.  There  are,  as  shown  above, 
:>hree  feet  and  four  inches  of  this  Coal  at  Beeman's,  near  Nineveh.  It 
resembles  a  little  that  oi  Eirby's  ii^  Sullivan  county,  and  is  black  with 
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a  dnll  band.  It  ia  jointed  somevhat  irreRatarly,  and  aotnetimea  haa 
slightly  curved  surfacee,  with  Calcite  plates  in  the  joints  and  mineral 
Charcoal  on  the  beds  of  deposit. 

This  Coal  is  well  situated  for  drainage,  twenty  feei  above  water 
in  the  Ohariton  River,  having  a  very  good  bed  of  Fire  Clay  for  the 
floor. 

It  h  also  worked  by  Stout  and  Holmes,  in  S.  W.  N.  £.  Sec.  2,  T.  63, 
K.16;  E.  Besanco,  N.  W.  N.  E.  Sec.  2;  J.  Porter,  N.E.  N.  W.  Sec.  S; 
J.  Snyder,  in  p.  E.  N.  E.  Sec.  3,  and  Mr.  Hotter,  in  N.  W.  Sec.  2 ;  all  in 
T.63,R16. 

Most  of  these  have  shafts  sunk  to  the  Coal,  which  is  generally  at 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-live  feet  below  the  bottoms  of  Hazel  Creek. 
At  some  places  it  is  reached  by  drifts.  At  the  above placesit  is  foand 
to  be  generally  from  three  to  four  feet  thick,  with  a  roof  of  from  one 
to  five  feet  of  black  Slate.  In  ravines,  at  Nineveh,  the  Coal  is  seen 
from  three  to  four  feet  thick. 

Watson's  shaft  was  snsk  in  the  bottoms  of  Sye  Greek,  one  mile 
above  Conner's  mill,  but  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  supposed 
poor  quality  of  the  Coal.  The  depth  of  the  shaft  was  reported  to  be 
forty  feet,  and  passed  only  through  Sandstone  to  three  feet  of  Coal. 
The  Sandstone  thrown  out  was  whitish-gray  and  micaceous,  contain- 
ing carbonaceous  remains  of  plants. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Kye  Creek,  on  W.  Conner's  land,  the  Coal  haa 
been  mined  at  several  places,  but  is  rather  low  in  the  valley,  and  at 
the  lime  of  my  visit  the  pits  were  all  filled  op  with  water  and  debris. 
The  Coal  is  covered  by  about  three  feet  of  bituminous  Shales,  with 
thick  beds  of  Sandstone  above.  The  bituminous  shales  contain  many 
small  Gasteropods.     The  fossils  found  here  were  /-*)■■  murioatus,  Pr. 
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ridge's  Branch,  on  >V.  Shott's  land,  and  also  on  that  of  Mr.  McPhet- 
ridge.  It  is  occasionally  seen  near  Spring  Creek  to  the  north-west, 
and,  al^o,  on  Abernathy's  Branch  to  its  head,  and  on  some  of  its  trib- 
utaries. It  has  been  mined  at  various  places  near  Shut-eye  Creek,  and 
certainly  underlies  all  of  B.  17,  Ts.  63  and  64,  and  part  of  the  Range 
east,  varying  in  thickness  from  2  to  3  feet  and  is  worth  mining  for,  the 
only  drawback  at  present  being  lack  of  transportation  to  market.  Mr. 
Norwood  .observed  this  Coal  on  E.  Burns'  land,  (in  the  edge  of  Put- 
nam county,)  in  N.  W,  qr.  Sec.  17,  T.  64,  R.  17,  33  inches  thick,  and  di- 
vided by  a  2-inch  Clay  seam. 

At  John  Shibley's,  on  Brush  Creek,  in  Sec.  30,  T.  64,  R  16,  some 
mining  was  formerly  done,  and  the  Coal  reported  to  be  3  feet.  The 
upper  layer  of  1  foot  in  thickness,  is  of  poor  quality.  That  below  is 
hard,  good  Coal,  but  contains  a  good  deal  of  Iron  pyrites.  This  is 
separated  from  the  lower  Coal  by  a  2-inch  seam  of  Clay.  The  lower 
bed  is  the  best.  The  cap  rock  is  Limestone,  and  is  6  feet  above  the 
Goal;  abounding  in  Allorisma  regularis. 

On  the  land  of  Q.  Sizemore,  N.  E.  N.  W.  Sec.  9,  T.  63,  R.  17,  the 
Coal  is  only  one  and  a  half  feet  thick.  The  Limestone  is  separated 
from  the  Coal  by  2  feet  of  blue  and  black  Shales.  The  Coal  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Shibley. 

Gardner's  Coal  bank  is  in  N.  W.  Sec.  10,  T.63,R.  17,  and  Seaman's 
north-west  of  it. 

At  Jno.  M.  Williams'  Coal  bank,  in  T.  63,  R.  17,  N.  W.  N.  W.  Sec. 
15,  the  upper  seam  of  18  inches  is  separated  by  a  3-inch  layer  of  light- 
blue  Clay,  from  the  lower  13  inches  of  good  Coal,  the  latter  contain- 
ing a  very  little  Sulphur.  A  specimen  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
seam  closely  resembles  that  of  John  Stanley's,  being,  however,  a  lit- 
tle more  jetty,  and  having  bright,  brown  rust  in  the  joints.  It  is  a 
very  good  looking  Coal.  A  specimen  from  the  bottom  seam  was  of  a 
dull-black  color,  with  some  bright  bands  and  thin  jetty  layers.  The 
joints  have  a  white  lining  and  sometimes  a  dull  irridesence.  An  oc- 
casional layer  of  Charcoal  is  sometimes  found  between  the  beds.  The 
total  thickness  of  the  seam  is  31  inches. 

At  John  Stanley's  bank,  a  short  distance  north  of  M.  Williams 
and  across  the  brauchesi  we  find  the  beds  differing  very  little. 

We  here  find : 

No.  1.  6  inches  Coal  with  Clay  streaks. 

No.  2.  1  foot  CoaJ. 

No.  8.  8  inches  Clay. 

No.  4.  1  foot  1-inch  Coal. 
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The  coal  from  the  bottom  seam  is  bright,  sbioy  and  hard,  with 
lODg,  amooth  joiutSjCODtaining  some  jet-black  bands,  which  are  jointed, 
bnt  alBO  break  with  asub-cboncboidal  fractare.  It  contaias  a  little 
decomposed  Calcite  in  the  joiats. 

On  P.  Day's  land,  in  S.  W.  N.  W.  Sec.  15,  this  Coal  has  beea  mined 
at  several  places,  but  all  were  abandoned  at  the  time  of  my  Tisit  to 
this  place.    I  was  informed  that  it  was  three  feet  thick. 

Other  thin  Coala,  occupying  a  higher  Geological  position,  were 
observed,  and  among  which  were  the  following: 

On  Billy'a  Creek,  on  the  land  of  John  Campbell,  a  one  foot  seam 
crops  out  just  above  the  water's  edge,  with  its  associate  rocks,  ap- 
pftaring  thus : 

So.  1.  6  feet  Local  Drift. 

No.  2.  S  fnet  tliln.larers  or  i>oft  Sandstone. 

No.  3.  0  Incbea  black  calcareo-corbonaceoua  Ironstone. 

No.  4.  a  feet  e  Inches  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  6,  1  foot  2  Inches  CliifSbnlc. 

No.  G.  1  foot  Coal. 

Ill  the  overlying  bituminous  Shales  are  occasional  concretions  of 
black  Limestone,  containing  Gardium  J^exinglonenats,  and  a  Goni- 
iite,  alBO  fish  spines.  Ho.  3  contains  plant  remains,  probably  Lepido- 
pTiyllum.  These  fossils  indicate  that  this  Coal  may  be  equivalent  of 
the  Coal  at  Moloney's,  in  Sullivan  county,  and  the  probable  equiva- 
lent of  the  Mulky  Coal,  in  Lafayette  county.  Campbell's  Coal  in  8. 
E.  S.  W.  Sec.  36,  T.  68,  K.  17,  occurs,  as  is  shown  in  the  above  Section 
in  a  seam  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  is  of  a  dull-black  color  and  joint- 
ed, with  a  very  little  Iron  pyrites  and  a  little    Lime  between  the 
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We  may  safely  say  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  Adair  county  or  380 
square  miles^  are  underlaid  by  the  same  Coal  that  we  find  in  Linn, 
and  if  so  we  hav<e  2,754,385,920' tons  of  Coal  in  this  county.  Shafts  of 
sufficient  depth  will  reach  one,  two  or  three  of  these  beds  in  Ks.  15, 
16  and  17. 

CLAYS. 

Nos.  16  and  18  of  our  Qeneral  Section  would  make  good  paint* 
They  appear  at  many  places  in  the  county  and  are  well  exposed  in  the 
bluffs  of  Big  Creek,  west  of  Kirksville,  and  at  many  places  in  the  hills 
quite  to  Chariton  River.  They  seem  mostly  free  from  Sand  and  en- 
tirely free  from  Lime.  On  William's  land,  in  N.  E.  S.  W.  Sec.  12,  T.  62, 
B.  16,  the  washings  in  an  old  road  expose  twelve  feet  of  mostly  deep 
bi;iclc-red  Clay,  free  from  Lime  and  Sand.  This  Clay  is  also  well  ex- 
posed in  bluffs  opposite  Sharr's  mill.  At  this  place  we  find  two  dis- 
tinct beds  separated  by  three  feet  of  Sandstone,  the  upper  being  11 
feet  and  the  lower  4  feet  thick.  On  the  land  of  S.  A.  Lutze,  west  of 
the  Chariton  Kiver,  in  Sec.  16,  T.  62,  R.  16,  this  Clay  is  used  for  making 
pottery.  The  Clays  are  dug  out  of  the  hill  side  on  the  place,  expos- 
ing about  4  feet  of  red  Clay.  Fifteen  feet  above  the  red  there  is  a 
mottled  buff  and  drab,  smooth  Clay.  Mr.  Lutze  mixes  the  red  and 
light  colored  Clays  together,  and  by  this  combination  forms  a  good 
potter's  Clay.  Several  feet  of  red  Clay  were  seen  on  Alum  Creek, 
but  it  was  sandy  and  micaceous,  with  obscure  fern  impressions.  These 
red  Clays  were  also  occasionally  exposed  on  Sugar  and  Billy's  Creeks. 

IRON    ORR. 

On  the  Chariton  River,  two  miles  north  of  the  south  county  line, 
numerous  masses  of  Septaria  are  washed  out  of  the  Shales  and  strewn 
along  the  river  bank.  The  joints  of  these  are  mostly  filled  with  clear 
Calcite,  and  this  is  often  studded  with  beautiful  minute  crystals  of 
Limonite  (hydrated  sesquioxideof  Iron).  These  often  shoot  out  from 
between  Calcite  crystals,  in  which  position  we  find  them  closely  ad- 
hering at  their  base  and  thence  diverging.  There  is  an  occasional 
clear  crystal  of  Quartz  entirely  enclosing  these  beautiful  black  Lim- 
onite crystals.    This  variety  of  Iron  ore  is  called  Goethite. 

The  Limonite  is  also  sometimes  collected  in  small  globules  on 
these  crystals  of  Calcite.  These  globules  vary  in  size  from  a  pin-point 
to  that  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  largest  seen  was  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  Calcite  is  generally  a  regular  rhom- 
boid but  is  sometimes  modified  in  form  and  has  its  surface  sometimes 
covered  with  a  pale,  flesh  red. 
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SBLBNITE. 


The  Fire  Clay  of  the  lower  Coal  Botnetimes  contains  a  small  qaaa- 
tity  of  Seleoite  crystals. 

HYDBAULIC    LIHE. 

No.  40  may  prove  to  be  a  good  Hydraulic  Lime  rock.  It  is  fonr 
feet  thick  at  the  moath  of  Big  Creek,  and  may  be  found  in  most  of  its 
blnffe,  and  also  on  Sagar  Creek. 

No.  52  may  also  be  Hydraulic.  It  was  only  observed  at  Damy's 
miU. 

The  middle  bed  of  No.  64  may  also  prove  to  be  a  goud  Hydraulic 
Limestone,  being  found  everywhere  that  the  Spring  Creek  Coal  is. 
No  experiments  have  yet  been  made  oo  any  of  these  rocks. 

The  upper  beds  on  Big  and  Sugar  Greek  will  make  very  good 
Lime  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  , 
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LINN    COUNTY. 


BY  G.  C.  BROADHEAD. 


This  county  embraces  an  area  of  612  square  miles  and  occupies  a 
antral  position  in  North  Missouri.  It  is  traversed  through  the  mid- 
le  in  an  east  and  west  direction  by  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
aliroad. 

The  streams  preserve  a  general  course  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
lose  in  the  eastern  portion  being  tributaries  of  the  Chariton  River, 
lose  in  the  west  of  Grand  River.  Muscle  Fork,  in  Hae  east,  is  the 
lain  western  tributary  of  the  Chariton,  the  other  streams  bearing 
leir  waters  to  Grand  River. 

Range  18,  drained  by  Muscle  Fork,  has  its  peculiar  topography 
Qite  distinct  from  that  part  of  the  county  lying  west.  While  the 
irmer  is  quite  hilly  and  often  broken,  especially  in  Ts.  59  and  60, 
ear  their  eastern  line,  we  find  the  country  lying  west  gently  undu- 
Lting  and  rolling. 

The  bottoms  of  Locust  and  of  the  Yellow  Creeks  vary  from  a 
alf  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  their  outer  margins  blend  by  an 
Etsy  slope  with  the  higher  lands.  The  lesser  streams  are  also  flanked 
y  low  hills  of  very  easy  ascent. 

TIMBER    AND    PRAIRIE. 

The  bottom  lands  more  often  consist  of  prairie  with  timber  grow- 
Qg  along  the  margin  of  the  streams  and  on  the  adjacent  hills.  We 
ind,  with  a  few  exceptions^  similar  timber  in  this  county  to  that  of 
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Adair  and  Sullivan.  White  Walnut  and  Aspen  are  not  tbnad  nor  do 
we  find  Burr  Oak  growing  on  the  hills. 

Thin  county  may  be  coneidered  as  the  southern  limit  of  Choke 
Cherry  in  this  part  of  MioBouri. 

The  bottom  lands  of  Locnst  Creek  often  afford  a  line  gaality  of 
Black  Walnut  timber. 

The  most  extenBive  and  best  body  of  timber  may  be  found  north 
of  Linaeus  near  Locust  Creek,  and  between  Main  Locust  and  Weet 
Locust  to  the  north  line  of  the  county. 


WATER    SUPPLIES. 

Good  living  water,  except  in  wells,  is  scarce.  There  are  bat  few 
springs,  and  in  extremely  dry  seasons  many  of  the  wells  become  dry. 
In  wells  water  is  obtained  at  variable  depths,  and  some  have  been 
dug  as  deep  as  eighty  feet  without  obtaining  water.  A  sbat'i  at  Brook- 
field  struck  a  strong  vein  of  water  in  Sand  at  a  depth  of  eighty-three 
feet  below  the  surface,  while  a  well  in  the  town  reached  a  strong 
stream  at  fourteen  feet.  At  the  railroad  tank  a  very  bold  stream  was 
struck  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  and  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Brookfield  water  may  generally  be  obtained  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet. 

Mr.  Huffaker,  in'Sec.  19,  T.  59,  R  IS,  says  that  water  maybe  ob- 
tained on  the  prairies  in  bis  neighborhood  at  a  depth  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet. 

The  variable  depth  at  which  water  is  obtained  in  this  region  is 
owing  to  the  irregular  character  and  thickness  of  the  Drift  Sands  and 
Clays. 

These  deposits  are  formed  of  alternations  of  Olay,  Sand  and  Gravel 
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QUATERNARY    DEPOSITS. 

The  soil  and  recent  deposits  along  the  streams  we  recognize  as 
allnvial.  The  wide  bottom  prairies,  with  a  sub-stratum  of  black 
jointed,  tough  Clay,  containing  brown  streaks,  and  occasionally  small 
black,  concretionary  forms  of  Bog  Iron  ore,  may  be  referred  to  the  age 
of  the  bottom  prairie  of  Professor  Swallow. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  beds  of  brown  jointed  Clays  ex- 
posed in  the  railroad  cuts  may  be  representatives  of  the  Bluff,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  refer  most  of  the  latter  Clays  and  also  the  underlying 
blue  Clays,  with  rounded  pebbles  and  boulders,  to  the  Drift  period. 

On  Locust  Creek,  near  the  north  county  line,  we  find  exposed — 

No.  1.    6  inches  dark,  laminated,  sandy  Clay. 

No.  2.    3  feet  dark  soil  and  Jointed  Clay. 

No.  8.    6  feet  brownish  black  Clny  near  the  top,  shadhig  into  a  yellow  Sand 

near  the  bottom. 
No.  4.    1  foot  yellow  Sand. 
No.  5.    1  foot  liji^ht  brown  Sand. 

This  section  seems  to  be  mostly  of  ancient  Aluvium.  A  well  in 
Sec.  9,  T.  58,  K  20,  revealed  33  feet  of  mostly  yellow  Sand  and  dark 
Olay,  with  fragments  of  Coal  and  pieces  of  wood  near  the  botto^n. 

The  washings  in  a  road  near  by,  disclose  small  Iron  and  Sand  con- 
oretions,  with  a  4  to  5  inch  dark  ferruginous  band.  These  formations 
may  be  referred  to  the  Drift  period.  The  Drift  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  what  we  find  in  neighboring  counties,  and  is  generally  a 
brownish  Clay  with  a  little  Sand,  resting  on  beds  of  Sand,  Gravel  or 
boulders,  with  blue  Clay  or  boulders  below. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  there  is  as  much  as  80  feet  thickness  of 
Drift  in  the  county,  and  we  find  in  it  similar  boulders  to  those 
found  in  the  adjoining  counties. 

GOLD    IN    THE    DRIFT. 

Near  Yellow  Creek,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  we  have 
reports  of  grains  of  Gold  being  found  mingled  with  the  Sand,  but  in 
small  quantity.  We  do  not  think  that  any  valuable  deposits  of  the 
precious  metals  will  ever  be  found  in  Missouri  associated  with  these 
Sands.  Mr.  Norwood  found  a  particle  of  Gold  in  a  Quartz  boulder  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
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The  rocks  on  Locust  Greek,  aoath-west  of  Laclede,  I  coDsider  Ge- 
ologically below  those  on  the  creek,  northward.  A  little  aooth  of  weat 
from  Laclede,  on  Locast  Creek,  there  are  exposed  beds  indioating  a 
strong  westward  dip.  These  rocks  are  Sandstones  and  Shales,  No.  5 
of  onr  Qeneral  Section ;  and  at  the  sonth  end  of  the  Blnff  are  seen 
the  beds  of  No.  18. 

At  Ferry's  (formerly  Withrow's)  mill,  in  S.  E.  Sec.  27,  T.  5S» 
E.  21,  the  Rhomboidal  Limestone  (No.  42)  is  near  the  water's  edge. 
Three  miles.north,  at  Jtlilee' (formerly  Harlburt's)  mill.  No,  42  is  23 
feet  above  water.  This  wonld  indicate  a  rise  northward  of  23  feet, 
to  be  added  to  the  descent  of  the  stream,  which  wonld  probably  be  as 
much  more.  This  rise  continaes  a  little  way  into  Sullivan  connty, 
where  the  beds  probably  slightly  incline  north  to  the  northern  part  of 
T.  62,  when  they  a^ain  rise,  and  continue  to  do  so  to  the  northern  line 
of  the  connty. 

In  the  soathern  part  of  Linn  county,  the  rocks  preserve  a  con- 
stant westerly  dip  from  the  Macon  county  line  to  Laclede,  of  aboot 
4f  of  a  foot  per  mile,  or  nearly  50  feet  from  Muscle  Fork  to  Yellow 
Creek.  Further  west  they  indicate  a  rise.  Along  the  eastern  line  of 
the  county,  the  dip  is  northward,  for  we  find  that  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Railroad  to  New  Boston,  the  correepond- 
ing  rocks  are  depressed  to  the  extent  of  170  feet,  as  referred  to  the 
stream.  The  true  dip  north  may  be  about  60  feet  in  that  distance,  or 
5  feet  per  mile. 

On  Yellow  Creek  there  is  a  general  rise  to  the  north,  althonglk« 
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COAL  MEASURES. 

The  rock  structure  of  this  county  includes  beds  of  the  middle  Coal 
Measures. 

Those  seen,  lie  between  the  lower  part  of  No.  5  and  No.  62.    Out- 

« 

crops  occur  only  in  detached  exposures,  and  hence  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  form  a  connected  vertical  section  from  material  gathered 
within  the  bounds  of  this  county. 

GEOLOGICAL     DESCRIPTION. 

Near  the  line  of  Sees.  13  and  24,  T.  57,  R.  21,  on  the  land  of  Tur- 
ner's heirs,  and  of  Edwards,  we  observed  outcrops  of  rocks  which  we 
are  disposed  to  regard  as  the  lowest  seen  in  the  county.  The  Coal 
seam  worked  here  we  regard  as  No.  67  of  our  County  Section,  and  the 
same  as  the  working  seam  in  the  Brook&eld  and  St  Catharine  shafts ; 
thus  indicating  a  remarkable  rise  in  the  strata  as  we  go  west  from 
Brookfield.  We  are  probably  right  in  this  suppositioni  as  the  rocks 
on  .the  Chariton,  southward,  are  quite  low  in  the  series.  From  this 
place  the  formations  dip  westwardly. 

Our  section  here  is  appended : 

No.    1.    2  feet  bluish  gray,  shelly  and  fine-grained  Limestooe. 

Na    2.    5  feet  sandy  Shales. 

No.    3.    2  teet  Shales  containing  a  4-inch  Clayey  Ironstone  bed,  gradually 

merging  into  a  2-fect  bed  of  Ferruj^inous  Limestone. 
No.    4.    4  feet  blue  Shales. 
No.    6.    1  foot  dark  blue,  concretionary  Limestone,  breaking  with  straight, 

even  Joints,  and  weathering  brown.    It  contains  Sp.  lineaiusj  Pr,  mu" 

m 

rieatuBy  Pr,  hemiretieulatus^  Sp.  eameraiua^  and  Eniolium  aviculatum. 

No.    6.    2  feet  bituminous  Shales,  with  small  gray  concretions. 

No.  7.  6  inches  Shales,  containing  pyritiferous  Limestone  concretions,  which 
are  often  decomposed  on  the  surface,  leaving  a  nucleus  of  blue  Lime- 
stone within.  These  are  sometimes  entire,  and  are  often  reduced  to 
a  fine  brown  powder. 

No.  8.  6  feet  6  inches  blue  or  dove-colored  Shales,  with  cleavage  joints,  in 
which  Selenite  is  sometimes  found. 

No.    9.    7—8  inches  Coal. 

No.  10.    li—2  inches  Clay. 

No.  11.    11  inches  Coal— (11  to  llj  Inches). 

No.  12.    4  feet  blue  and  drab  pyritiferous  Clay. 

No.  13.    Sandstone. 
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This  Section  very  oearly  resembles  the  Section  at  Switzer's  mill, 
on  OharitoD,  and,  I  think,  we  probably  have  the  seam  Coal. 

Kaet  of  Yellov  Creek,  in  T.  57,  Ks.  IS  and  19,  Messrs.  Norwood 
and  West  observed  beds  of  Limestone,  which,  upon  inspection,  I 
think,  are  included  between  Nos.  40  and  52. 

On  Bariton  Branch,  Sec.  36, 1  observed  : 

No.    1.    Drift. 

No.  2.  2  feet  2  inches  bloc  Jointed  Limestone,  (Hbomboidal,)  with  wbite  CVt- 
noid  colamB. 

No.    'S.    3  inches  vfiriegatoil  daric  pyriiifcrous  and  fucoldal  Limestone. 

No.    4.    einchesfucoidal  Sbaleg. 

No.    5.    1  foot  bltumlnons  Slate,  containing  small,  flattened  concretions. 

No.  G.  3  feet  6  Inches  calcareous  Shales,  with  many  fossils  chiefly  In  tlie  up- 
per part,  Including  Pr,  eoslalue,  Pr.  muritatut,  Ath.  tubtilita,  C/u>. 
granuUjtra,  Ch.  maoloba  anil  Hemipronitet  crasaua. 

No.    7.    SfeetbuffClay. 

No.  8.  1  foots  Inches  nodular  Limestone  and  Clay,  containing  Ch.  maoCoba 
and  CA. . 

No.  9.  1  foot  6  inches  compact,  light  dove-eolored  Limestone,  of  uneven 
(I'acture,  weathering,  brown.    (Ho.  G2,  Gen.  Sec.) 

This  last  is  the  lowest  rock  at  Yellow  Creek  east  of  Brookfield. 
No.  42  is  also  foand  near-by  la  the  bluff,  and  abont  15  feet  above. 

On  Kast  Yellow  Creek,  near  the  railroad,  these  are  also  seen,  and 
No.  42  is  occaBionally  found  cropping  out  near  the  water's  edge  as  far 
as  the  Sullivan  county  line.  It  is  very  evenly-jointed  by  vertical 
planes  into  regular  Rhomboidal  blocks,  with  an  angle  varying  from 
109°  to  120°,  forming  at  various  places  beautiful  paved  beds,  over 
hich  the  stream  llowg.     At  B.^vIbb'  old  mill  it  is  IS  inches  thick,  and 
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No.    8.    3  feet  green  Shales  and  Limestone  nodules,  abounding  in  Sp.  piano- 

eonvexua,  Pr.  aplendens  and  Hemipronitts  erasaua. 
No.    4.    1  to  2  feet  hard,  calcareous  conglomerate,    containing  P.  Praite- 

nanuSf  Hemipronites  and  Crinoid  stems. 

These  beds  also  appear  in  Sees.  9  and  24,  T.  57,  K.  18.  Mr.  Nor- 
wood's Section,  at  Hayney's  mill,  in  Sec.  12, T.  .57,  R.  19,  includes  rocks 
of  No.  52,  and  related  beds,  to  wit : 

No.    1.    Slope. 

No.  2.  1  foot  6  inches  Limestone,  the  upper  6  inches  is  soft,  rough-bedded 
and  weathers  buff;  the  lower  part  is  fine-grained  ash-blue  and 
rhomboidall}' Jointed  in  even  layers  ;  the  direcMon  of  the  joints  is 
N.  40  deg.  W.,  and  S.  45  deg.  E.  The  fossils  seen  were  Spr,  line- 
aiu8  and  Sp.  eameratua. 

No.  8.  1  foot  coarse,  brown,  friable  Limestone,  almost  entirely  made  up  ot 
Crinoid  columns  ;  also  abounds  in  Ath.  aubtilita,  Sp,  eameratus,  Sp. 
Kentuckensisy  Hemp,  eraasua,  Pr.  eoaiaius,  Pr.  aemirelieukUua^  Mya- 
Una  Kansaseruis^Lohophyllumproliferum,  Archaeoeidaris  spines,  Cri- 
noid plates  and  Synocladia  beserialis.  Many  of  the  fossils  aro 
weathered  and  stand  out  in  relief. 

No.    4.    6  feet  sandy  Shales. 

Mr.  Norwood's  Section,  in  the  edge  of  Macon  county,  two'  and  a 
half  miles  N.  £.  of  Bucklin,  at  Mr.  Nutter's,  includes  the  beds  of  rock 
occurring  above  the  Khomboidal  Limestone,  and  the  strata,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  below,  as  follows: 

No.    1.    Long  and  undulating  Slope. 

No.    2.    1  foot  hard,  fine-grained  and  mottled-drab  and  chocolate  colored 

Limestone,  (with  fossils  same  as  those  of  No.  40.) 
No.    3.    25  ft^t  Slope. 
No.    4.    1  foot  6  inches  Rhomboidal  Limestone,  (No.  42,)  containing  Sp.  lin- 

eatua. 

4.  a  bituminous  Shale.  \ 
4.  6  7  inches  Coal.        j 

No.    5.    10  feet  Slope. 

No.  6.  1  foot  '6  inches  dove-colored,  fine-grained  sUicious  Limestone  (No. 
52,)  weathering  brown,  breaking  with  somewhat  irregular  frac- 
ture ;  contains  Pr.  eostatus. 

No.  7.  30  feet  Shale,  with  small  pyritiferous  concretions  in  the  upper  part ; 
it  also  contains  a  few  Sandstone  layers. 

No.    8.    8  feet  shaly  Slope. 

No.    9.    18  to  26  inches  Coal. 
\        No.  10.    5  feet  Slope  to  water  in  the  creek. 

Beds  above  the  last  described,  appear  a  half  of  a  mile  above  on 
the  State  road,  in  the  following  order : 
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No.  1.  10  feet  purple  and  green  Claja. 

No.  2.  6  feet  LimegUne  and  Shales,  with  foseiU.   (Ko.  SI.) 

No.  3.  4  tbet  calcareous  Shales. 

N<i.  4.  6  Incbea  brown  nodular  Limestone. 

No.  5.  8  feet  dark,  purple  and  greeu  Staales. 

No.  6.  6  feet  Umestonc.    (No.  40.) 

Similar  beds  to  these,  including  the  purple  Shales,  were  absent 
OD  Mascle  Fork,  near  New  Boston.  Mr.  Norwood  found  these  purple 
Shales  in  Sec.  6,  T.  59,  K 18,  on  Little  Yellow  Creek.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  lower  down  stream  is  the  old  "  Bayles'  Mill  Site,"  with  the  rhom- 
boidal  Limestone,  (No.  43,)  in  the  bed  of  the  creek.  He  observed 
similar  beds  in  S.  E.  Sec.  19,  T.  60,  R  18. 

The  "Athyris  bed  "  (No.  31)  was  seen  on  Wyatt's  Branch,  in  Sec. 
15,  T.  68,  K.  IS,  and  on  Winegan  Creek,  in  the  sonthern  part  of  T,  59, 
K.  18,  abounding  in  fossils,  the  most  abundant  being  Ath.  subtilita, 
and  also  containing  Pr.  cosiatu8,  Pr.  muricatut,  Pr.  Pratienanut, 
Pr.  punetaiua,  Hem.  cTaaaua,  Sp.  cameratus,  Sp.  Kentuckenaig,  Meek- 

ella  striatocoeiaia,    Choneiet  '—■,  Allorisma  (small    species), 

Zophophyllum  proUferum,  Arch<Bocidaria  megaaiylut. 

On  the  Trenton  road,  a  half  mile  from  Linneus,  our  Sectioo  in- 
cludee'tbe  following: 

No.  1.  Drift, 

No,  2.  5  feet  red  Shales,  with  occaeional  green  streaks. 

TSa.  3.  1  foot  olive  sandf  Shales. 

No.  4.  3  inches  Sandstone. 

No.  5.  6  feet  6  inches  drab  Sandstone  in  thin  layers. 
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A  greenish  Limestone,  abounding  in  Athyria  aubtilita^  is  found  in 
the  branch  just  below,  and  further  up  the  branch  we  find  about  15 
feet  of  Sandstone,  (No.  5.)  This  Sandstone  also  crops  out  on  Locust 
Greek,  a  little  south  of  west  from  Laclede,  25  feet  thick,  is  micaceous, 
the  upper  beds  being  very  soft  and  containing  small  concretions  of 
Oxide  of  Iron.  The  lower  part  occurs  in  beds  of  3  and  i  feet  thick- 
ness. Just  beneath  is  8  inches  of  sandy  ferruginous  conglomerate, 
with  thin  seams  of  Coal  and  a  4  inch  bed  of  Carbonate  of  Iron  below. 
The  Sandstone  contains  Calamites^  and  the  Iron  bed  abounds  in  re- 
mains of  a  beautiful  species  of  Ferns. 

At  Perry's,  formerly  Withrow's  Mill,  on  Locust  Creek,  the  rocks 
have  a  local  dip  of  5^  and  a  course  of  S.  40^  £.,  and  include  from  No. 
42  upwards,  lying  in  the  following  order : 

No.  1.  15  feet  Slope,  with  tumbled  masses  of  bluish  drab  Limestone  on  the 
lower  part. 

No.  2.  2  feet  rough  looking,  nodular,  bluish  drab  Limestone,  correspondlnjc 
to  No.  40. 

No.  3.    7  feet  thin  layers  of  Sandstone. 

No.  4.    11  feet  drab  and  micaceous  sandy  Shales. 

No.  5.    1  foot  6  Inches  blue  Limestone.    The  upper  4  Inches  Is  dark,  shaly  and 

fucoldal,  and  contains  ChoneUs ,  Ch.  meaoloba^  Pr,  muricaiuSy 

Sp,  planoconvexua  and  Archceoeidaris.  The  lower  part  of  the  bed  Is 
firmly  and  evenly  jointed,  and  corresponds  to  No.  42. 

No.  6!    2  feet  6  Inches  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  7.  2  feet  soft,  black  argillaceous  and  pyrltiferous  Shales  abounding  In  fos- 
sils, mostly  Pr,  murieatua  and  Hemipronites  eraasus. 

No.  8.    1  foot  dark  blue  Clay. 

Several  miles  further  up  stream,  at  Miles',  formerly  Hurlbert's  ^ 
Mill,  we  find  these  rocks  well  exposed,  and  also  some  lower  beds,  as 
follows : 

No.  1.  10  Inches  Limestone,  (No.  42  of  General  Section. ) 

No.  2.  2  feet  dark  Shales. 

No.  3.  10  Inches  drab  Shales  with  fossils,  (No.  46  of  General  Section.) 

No.  4.  6  feet  dark  green  Clay. 

No.  5.  2  feet  6  Inches  ferruginous  Shales  with  fossils  lu  the  upper  part. 

No.  G.  1  foot  4  inches  ferruginous  Limestone ;  fracture  shows  a  dove  color. 

No.  7.  6  Inches  argillaceous  Shales. 

No.  8.  2  feet  black  Shales,  containing  small  flat  concretions. 

No.  9.  i  Inch  shaly  Coal. 

No.  10.  5  feet  shaly  Slope. 

No.  11.  4  feet  shaly  Sandstone. 
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ECONOMICAL    GEOLOGY. 

There  are  bat  few  outcrops  of  Coal  in  tbie  county,  and  exceptiof 
the  shafts  at  BrookSeld  aud  St  Oatbariae,  there  has  been  very  little 
aearcbing  for  Goal. 

A  thin  Coal  seam  is  sometimes  seen  just  under  No.  45.  It  varies 
from  2  to  4  inches  in  thickness  and  does  not  get  any  thicker  in  this 
.  county,  and  is  wanting  in  the  counties  north.  It  underlies  most  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Linn  county,  but  was  not  seen  on  Locust  Creek, 
and  may  be  looked  for  abont  2^  feet  below  the  Rhomboidal  Limestone, 
(No.  42).    It  occurs  as  follows  at  Baker's  Old  Mill,  on  Yellow  Creek: 

No.  1.    1  foot  4  inches  Rhomboidal  Lirae§tone,  (No.  42  of  General  Section.) 

No.  2.    2  feet  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  3.    6  inches  very  thinly  laminated  bituminuus  Shales,  containing  Iron 

Pyrites  concretions  and  fossils. 
No.  4.    4  Inches  Coal. 
No.  6.    2  feet  Fire  Clay. 

Near  Yellow  Creek,  in  the  west  part  of  Sec.  4,  we  find:     . 

No.  1.  C  inches  blue  Limestone ;  total  thickness  not  seen.    (No.  42.) 

No.  2.  2  feet  6  inches  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  3.  G  inches  blue  Shales. 

No.  4.  2  inches  impure  Coal. 

No.  5.  2  feet  Pire  Clay. 

COAL    (NO.    69    OF    GENERAL    SECTION.) 
3  Coal,  formerly  worked  by  Mr.  Nutter  in  the  edge  of  Macoi 
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This  Coal  was  also  formerly  worked  on  Tbos.  Carter's  land,  in  N. 
W.  S.  W.  Sec.  23,  and  on  Robt.  McQaann's  land.  I  could  not  obtain 
the  necessary  data  for  the  Geological  position  of  this  Coal.  It  may 
be  Nutter's,  and  may,  probably,  be  a  higher  Coal.  This  Coal  was  also 
seen  on  Dr.  W.  R.  Robinson's  land,  in  S.  W.  Sec.  7,  T.  60,  R  20,  varying 
from  6  to  10  inches,  with  overlying  beds,  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Sandstone. 

No.  2.  1  foot  C  inches  Limestone. 

No.  8.  6  feet  drab  Shales. 

No.  4.  2  feet  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  5.  i  inch  Goal. 

No.  6.  2  inches  Clay. 

Na  7.  5}  inches  Coal. 

No.  8.  Fireclay. 

The  following  is  the  Section  of  the  Shaft  at  St.  Catharine  : 

No.    1.  14  feet  Clay. 

No.    2.  6  feet  rotten  Slate. 

No.    8.  Flinty  Sandstone. 

No.    4.  1  foot  4  inches  Coal. 

No.    5.  2  feet  6  inches  Clay. 

No.    6.  22  feet  Soapstone. 

No.    7.  1  foot  hard  Limestone. 

No.    8.  6  feet  blue  Sand. 

No.    9.  40  feet  Soapstone. 

No.  10.  2  feet  2  inches  Coal.     Bottom  of  shaft.     Below  this  a  boring  was 

made,  and  passed  through  the  following : 

No.  11.  3  feet  Fire  Clay. 

No.  12.  8  feet  hard,  flinty  Sandrock. 

No.  18.  GO  feet  Soapstone. 

No.  14.  4  feet  6  inches  black  Slate. 

No.  15.  2  feet  6  inches  Coal. 

No.  16.  4  feet  Fire  Clay. 

No.  17.  85  feet  Soapstone. 

No.  18.  8  leet  Coal. 

For^the  above  section  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  II.  Elliott,  the 
owner  of  the  mine. 

No.  10  is  a  seam  which  is  worked ;  the  Coal  resembling  somewhat 
that  of  Kirby'Si  in  Sullivan  county.  It  is  black  and  shiny,  with 
darker,  fine-grained  jet  bands,  with  smooth  joints,  and  occasional  thin 
pyrites  bands.  Calcite  occurs  in  the  joints,  and  the  beds  of  deposit 
show  layers  of  mineral  Charcoal  and  faint  plant  impressions. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  the  Brookfield  shaft  and  bore : 
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BBOOKFIELD  SHAFT  AND  BORE. 


.1 

TUICKKSSS. 

TOTAI,  THICKNEHft. 

DKSCRimos. 

2 

1  foot  10  inche?.. 

SI  feet  10  Inches... 

47  feet  10  Inches... 

72  feet  10  indies... 

74  feet    I  inch 

SSfeet    I  inch 

01  feet    llnch 

95  feet  Bincheg.. 
148  feet  5  inches.. 
ISO  feet  0  Inches.. 
186  feet  9  Inches.. 
174  feet  9  Inches.. 
180  feet  9  [nchcs.. 
190  feet  9  Inches.. 
198  feet  !)  inches.. 
201  feet    !)lnuhe.«.. 

stone  should  have  come  in  here,  17 
feet  below  the  surface,  but  for  some 
reason  it  wns  not  found 

Hard  rock.  nextbelowM'o.42,Bnd  found 
in  the  Iwd  of  the  creek  near  by. 

Fire  Clay  and  Shales. 

Soaps  tone. 

Coal  [Nutter's). 

Fire  Ciay  and  Shale?. 

5 

1  foot  3  inches... 

8 
10 

1  foot  8  indies... 
52  feet  8  inches... 
■  2  feet  4  inches.. 

Hard  rock. 

Hoapstone. 

Coal— working  seam. 

Brown  Fire  Clay  and  Shales. 

Fire  Clay. 

Snndrocli  (lovfest  rock  at  .loab's  OreekJ 

Fire  Clay. 

^1 
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Brookfield  Shaft  and  ^or^— Continued. 


Number 

Thickness. 

Total  Thickness. 

Description. 

28 

lofeetlT. 

261  feet 
269  feet 

279  feet 

280  feet 
290  feet 
290  feet 
294  feet 
296fe«t 

5  inches... 
5  inches... 
5  inches... 

1  inch 

1  inch 

7  inches... 
7  inches... 
7  inches... 

Fire  Clay  and  Shales. 
Sandstone. 

29 

8  feet.. 

80 

lOfeet.. 

Soapstone. 

Hard  rock  (Pyrites). 

Soapstone. 

Blate  and  Shales. 

Rock  concretions. 

31 
32 
33 
34 

8  inches... 

JLXJ  a\/^  V*  •••••••  ••••  •  •  •  •  • 

6  inches... 
4  feet 

35 

• 

2feet.. 

Hard  rock  (not  bored  through). 

The  Coal  of  "Turner's  heirs,"  already  mentioned,  is  in  the  lower 
seam  irridescent,  smoothly  jointed,  with  some  pyrites  plates  on  the 
joints  and  some  rather  beautiful  and  irridescent  Charcoal,  formed  of 
finely  striated  plants  on  the  beds  of  deposit.  The  upper  seam  differs 
from  the  lower  in  that  the  Coal  is  not  irridescent. 

Edward's  Coal,  near  that  of  "  Turner's  heirs,"  is  very  similar  to  it^ 
but  the  lower  seam  is  not  quite  so  irridescent. 

From  careful  inspection  of  our  Sections  above  noted,  we  find  in 
Linn  three  Coals  suitable  for  working  that  may  be  reached  by  shafts. 
The  upper  one  is  from  15  to  17  inches  in  thickness.  The  next  below 
is  from  2  to  2  feet  4  inches^  and  the  lowest,  which  is  deep  below  the 
surface,  is  from  3  to  4  feet.  The  upper  seam  crops  out  just  beyond  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  county  and  is  70  feet  below  the  surface  at 
Brookfield.  The  next  is  73  feet  below  the  first  and  the  third  and  low- 
est is,  as  estimated  by  borings,  65  to  90  feet  lower.  These  two  lower 
beds  are  the  most  important,  and,  as  I  think,  underlie  most  of  the 
county.  Their  total  aggregate  thickness  amounts  to  about  6|  feet, 
which,  if  found  under  598  square  miles,  (probably  a  fair  average,) 
gives  us  as  the  quantity  of  Coal  under  the  surface  in  this  county  the 
amount  of  4,557,560,832  tons. 


CLAY    AND    RED    OCHRE. 

Beds  of  good  potters'  Clay  may  be  found  at  many  places  in  this 
county. 

At  Kelsey's  pottery,  on  Dr«  Fellow's  land,  two  miles  south-west  of 
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Laclede,  there  is  maanfactured  a  good  stoneware  from  Clays  obtained 
on  the  edge  of  the  neighboring  creek. 
The  exposed  beds  appear  there  thus: 

Xo.  1.  Soil  oo  top. 

No.  2.  2  feet  yellow  Cl^  with  Ochre. 

No.  3.  4  feetblue  Clay. 

No.  4.  2  to3  feetblue  Clay  wilh  red  stresksand  a  dark  streak  at  top. 

No.  6.  Good,  smooth  potters'  Clay. 

A  bluish  drab  calcareous  Clay,  obtained  half  of  a  mile  west  of 
LinneoB,  on  the  land  of  Wm.  Harrison,  is  used  to  glaze  the  ware  of 
this  establishment. 

These  Clay  beds  are  regular  Shales  of  the  Goal  Measures  and  un- 
derlie a  large  portion  of  the  county. 

Oo  W.  H.  Qarrett's  land,  one  mile  north  of  Linneus,  are  seen 
about  15  feet  of  red  Shales,  vhich  are  occasionally  streaked  with 
green  and  contain  nodules  of  red  Oxide  of  Iron,  which  sometimes  con- 
tain a  little  Carbonate  of  Lime.  The  Clay  also  contains  some  Lime  where 
there  are  remains  of  fossils.  These  nodules,  however,  occur  in  regn- 
lar  layers  and  do  not  injure  the  main  body  of  the  Clay,  which  also 
becomes  a  valuable  material  for  paint,  and  in  taking  it  out  for  that 
purpose  the  Iron  nodules  can  be  reserved  to  be  carried  to  a  furnace. 
I  do  not  know,  however,  that  their  quantity  would  be  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  erection  of  a  furnace  on  the  ground,  but  they  could  be  profit- 
ably transferred  to  one.  These  red  Shales  are  also  exposed  on  the 
Locust  Creek  bluffs,  southeast  of  Laclede. 
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ers  and  jointed  into  long  regular  blocks,  with  smooth  and  even 
faces.  It  was  seen  at  the  following  places  :  Baker's  mill,  17  inches 
thick;  near  the  railroad,  1  foot  thick;  Bayles'  old  mill  site,  18  inches  ; 
Ooalson's  old  mill  site,  17  inches,  divided  into  2  beds,  the  upper  being 
11  inches ;  on  Rariton  Branch,  22  inches ;  D.  Becket's  quarry.  Sec.  17, 
T.  58,  R.  20, 17  inches,  in  2  beds  of  5  and  12  inches ;  Withrow's  old 
mill,  18  inches.  At  the  latter  places  it  was  used  in  the  abutments  of 
the  bridge  near  by  and  procured  in  blocks  4  to  8  feet  long  and  18  inches 
thick.  A  very  good  quality  of  this  rock  and  one  which  does  not  require 
much  stripping,  is  found  on  the  east  side  of  Yellow  Creek,  two  miles 
east  of  Brookfield. 

On  Moore's  land,  near  this  place,  is  a  quarry  of  rock  differing  prob- 
ably from  that  last  named. 

The  beds  of  gray  and  drab  Limestone,  found  near  Linneus  and 
along  Locust  Creek  north,  and  in  Ts.  57  and  58,  R.  18,  will  make  a  tol- 
erably fair  article  of  Lime  but  are  not  useful  for  other  building  pur- 
poses. 

Hydraulic  Limestone. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  Limestones  in  this  county  may  be 
Hydraulic,  but  as  yet  no  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
this  purpose.  They  may  include  No.  52,  occurring  in  Yellow  Creek, 
east  of  Brookfield,  and  No.  40,  at  Coalson's  old  mill  site,  and  those  oc- 
ourring  southwardly  on  East  Yellow  Creek. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Fbop.  G.  C.  Bboadhkad,  Stale  Qeologitt : 

DkarSir:  The  following  Kporta  on  ruCnam  and  Bchujler  counties,  embrace 
the  major  portion  ot  my  labors  in  the  field  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  of  the 
present  yesr.  Much  credit  Is  due  my  assUtant,  Mr.  H.  H.  West,  for  valuable  aid  ren< 
deredln  the  prosecution  ot  the  work.  I  take  thisopportunlty  to  publicly  return  thanks 
totbe  following  namedgentlcmen  fortbc  many  favors  shown  me,  and  InformaUon  fur- 
nished ;  Hon.  M.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Hosldnson,  of  Unlonville;  the  Messrs.  Dickerson,  of 
DIckerson's  Hlil,  Putnam  county ;  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  editor  of  the  ExetUior,  Lancaster  ; 
Hr.RJchard  Cay  wood,  Hr.  Silas  Brecken  ridge,  of  Schuyler  county,  and  Mr,  Henry  Sfaaw. 
of  Centerville,  Iowa,  who  furnished  me  with  valuable  Information  concerning  the 
heights  of  dlAbrent  points  in  Schulyer  county,  and  to  all  those  who  aided  me  In  different 
ways. 

Respectniily, 

CHARLES  J.  NORWOOD. 
August],  l^TJ. 
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Patnam  county,  one  of  the  extreme  northern  counties  of  the 
State,  bordering  on  Iowa,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  parts  of  Wayne 
and  Appanoose  counties,  Iowa ;  on  the  west  by  Mercer;  on  the  south 
by  Sullivan  and  part  of  Adair,  and  East  by  Chariton  River,  which  gives 
to  that  border  a  very  irregular  outline^  and  separates  this  from  Schuy- 
ler county.  The  Burlington  and  South-western  Railroad  traverses 
the  county  in  a  west  of  South  direction,  passing  through  Unionville, 
the  county  seat.  The  county  was  first  organized  in  1845.  Dodge  county 
was  added,  and  its  area  is  now  about  523  square  miles.  It  is  nearly 
three  times  as  long  as  wide,  being  36  miles  long  and  14  miles  wide, 
exclusive  of  the  3  miles  offset  in  the  South-east.  About  two-thirds  of 
its  area  is  wooded,  the  timber  in  the  west  growing  along  most  of  the 
streams,  sometimes  extending  to  a  distance  of  4  miles  on  each  side^ 
while  the  eastern  half  is  nearly  all  timber. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Putnam  county  is  hilly  and  broken.  There  is 
of  course  also  much  Fevel  land,  comprising  the  bottoms  along  the 
different  streams,  such  as  Blackbird,  Medicine  Greek,  Chariton  River, 
etc.  There  are  also  many  localities  in  the  western  part,  where  the 
country  is  rolling,  spreading  out  in  beautiful  and  undulating  prairie 
land.  This  part  of  the  county  is  not  so  broken  as  the  eastern  portion, 
and  there  is  greater  uniformity  in  the  surface  configuration,  which 
fact  is  very  apparent  to  one  passing  over  the  prairies.  In  the  west, 
the  surface  usually  rises  gradually  from  the  streams,  and  spreads  out 
in  a  series  of  long,  irregullir,  wide,  flat  ridges,  with  gently  sloping 
sides,  which  are  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  streams.  The  valleys 
between  the  ridges  are  usually  shallow,  and  often  wide. 

There  is  one  general  system  in  all  of  these  ridges :    they  are 
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nearly  all  parallel  with  each  other,  and  have  a  general  trend  abont  N. 
30°  E.  The  country  will  then  Tary  from  the  hilly,  to  the  gently  rolling 
prairie,  the  latter  however  being  of  comparatively  small  extent.  In 
the  eastern  portion)  as  before  stated,  the  conntry  is  more  broken,  and 
seemingly  witbont  any  system ;  the  ridges  are  irregularly  winding, 
and  have  no  special  trend.  The  country  is  well  drained  by  nature, 
long,  narrow  ravines  transporting  the  water  from  the  highlands  to  the 
«treams. 

In  the  west,  in  a  few  instances,  only,  do  the  hills  rise  immediately 
from  the  streams ;  a  wide  bottom  generally  comes  between,  and  even 
then  the  rise  is  gentle.  In  the  east  there  is,  ae  a  rule,  a  blu£f  on  one 
side  and  a'  bottom  on  the  other ;  the  width  of  the  bottoms  varying 
greatly — in  some  instances  they  are  quite  wide,  and  again  hardly  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  lateral  extent.  Along  the  Chariton  they  are  occa- 
sionally a  mile  and  a  half,  or  even  more,  in  width. 

The  site  ofUnionville  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  in  the  cooaty, 
and  a  point  on  the  railroad,  about  5  miles  north-east  of  the  town, 
called  "The  Sommit,"  may  rank  next. 

HYDROGRAPHY. 

SPRINGS     AND    WELLS. 

Springs  are  rare  in  the  county,  and  on  the  hills  it  is  very  seldom 
that  water  is  reached  in  wells. 

In  the  bottom  land  water  is  obtained  by  going  to  a  depth  level 
with  or  below  the  bed  of  the  neighboring  stream;  but  even  this  gives 
out  during  very  dry  weather.  la  most  cases  the  wells  would  have  to 
be  sunk  to  a  depth  oi  from  75  to  100  feet,  or  even  more,  on  the  ridges, 
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flows  in  a  south-eastwardly  direction  to  Chariton  River,  draining  the 
<n)iintry  on  the  north  and  south.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  county 
is  well  provided  with  natural  drainage.  Some  of  the  creek  bottoms 
are  exceptions,  and  must  be  drained  by  artificial  means,  such  as  ditch- 
ing, etc. 

GENERAL  GEOLOGY. 

The  Geological  formations  found  in  the  county  include  the  Qua- 
ternary, and  that  division  of  the  Carboniferous  age  known  as  the  Coal 
Measures. 

QUATERNARY. 

This  overlies  the  whole  county,  and  in  the  western  half  attains 
great  thickness,  entirely  concealing  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  There 
the  high  hills  and  ridges  seem  to  be  entirely  composed  of  this  forma- 
tion. The  deepest  cuts  made  by  streams  exhibit  only  Quaternary  de- 
posits, and  the  deepest  wells  on  the  ridges  are  entirely  in  Clays,  etc., 
of  this  age. 

The  following  are  the  divisions  of  this  formation,  as  found  in 
Putnam  :* 

I. — Alluvium. 

This  attains  a  thickness  of  from  25  to  35  feet,  including  the  soil 
and  Clays  and  Sand  found  along  the  various  streams.  On  some  of  the 
streams,  where  the  channel  has  been  changed,  small  islands  have  been 
formed  almost  entirely  of  Sand  belonging  to  this  system.  Some  of 
these  islands  show  a  thickness  of  from  15  to  20  feet  of  Sand. 

II.— Bottom  Prairie. 

On  the  Chariton  Kiver,  and  at  some  localities  along  Shoal  Creek> 
this  reaches  a  thickness  of  from  10  to  15  feet. 

III.— Drift. 

This  is  especially  thick,  varying  from  50  to  at  least  75  feet  or 
more.  This  includes  Sand,  Gravel,  Clays,  etc.  At  one  locality  along 
Shoal  Creek,  from  20  to  35  feet  of  Drift  Sand  alone  was  observed. 
Large  and  small  boulders  of  Syenite,  Granite,  Quartz,  Quartzite, 
Greenstone,  etc.,  and  Quartz  with  Tourmaline,  Hematite,  Copper,  and 


*  These  divisions  have  been  so  often  and  minutely  described  in  former  Reports,  it  is  deemed  an- 
tMoeMarj  to  do  so  here. 
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flmall  grains  of  Qold,  were  found  ia  this  formatioD.  Some  of  the  boul- 
ders are  plaaed  off  one  side,  with  parallel  scratches  extending  across, 
exhibiting  plainly  the  action  of  a  glacial  force. 


CARBONIFEROUS. 

UOAL    HEASUBES. 

The  whole  county  is  underlaid  by  this  formation,  bat  it  is  ooly  in 
the  eastern  half  that  any  of  its  strata  are  visible,  the  Quaternary  de- 
posits effectnally  concealing  them  in  the  west.  The  area  of  the  Coal 
Measures — that  portion  of  the  county  where  the  rocks  approach  near 
the  surface,  or  are  exposed — may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  aboat 
246  square  miles,  not  quite  one-half  the  area  of  the  whole  county.  The 
total  thickness  of  the  formation,  as  fonnd  exposed,  is  205  feet.  Id  thia 
thickness  there  are  three  Coal  seams,  one  of  3  to  3^  feet,  one  of  2  feet  to 
28  inches,  and  one  with  18  inches,  with  also  many  small  streaks  of  from 
i  of  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  thickness.  The  thickest  Goal  is  also  the 
highest,  while  the  thinnest  is  the  lowest.  From  the  top  Goal  to  the 
middle,  or  next  one  below,  there  is  a  space  of  101  feet,  filled  up  by 
Shales,  Limestones  and  Sandstones  ;  the  lowest  bed  is  found  at  from 
15  to  20  feet  below  the  middle  one.  The  general  dip  of  the  Ooal  is  a 
little  south  of  west  There  are,  naturally,  many  local  dips  and  dis- 
turbances, the  result  of  local  ^causes,  such  as  undermining  by  water, 
etc. 

The  following  is  a  Vertical  Section  of  all  the  rocks  and  Ooal  beda 
in  the  county  that  are  exposed  to  view.  By  carefully  examining  the 
rocks  in  the  neighborhood  and  referring  to  the  Section,  one  will  be 
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GENERAL    SECTION. 


Slope  probubly  :ill  SantlBtone 

I.tiiiestonc  ;  ti>i)  iiodulnr,  mottled, 
ilovo  nnd  [Irab,  and  fine-grain- 
ed ;  thU  graduBKs  Into  com- 
pHCt,  h«rd,  Hne-ftTBlnrd,  light, 
doTO  or  bhilah  dmb.  Then  the 
rock&lmo»ClmperceptlblypHsees 
into  an  ashy-dmb,  nne-trmliied, 
fioDiewhnt  earrhy  Limestone. 
Fossils  are  Prod,  iplendent,  (P. 

Untgitpinua,  [f)  Chontla ,  (?) 

Spr,  liiKatta.  nod  Fiiiulina  ryl- 
i«drica,  the  latter  with  Spr.  (M.JI 
jilanoconeexus  h  sbundaut I 


Railroad  cur,  threo 
miles  north  Union- 
vUle. 

South  of  Black- 
bird and  hljfh  points 
tbronghout  N.  E. 
and  S.  E.  portion  of 
the  countj-. 


s  Shale... 


BoiijrhT  trrejtuisrly-bettded,  vcrj|    Same  localities  ■ 

liurd  and  toiiEh,  both  fine  and  No.  3. 

coarse-fcrnined    Linicstonc;    is 

oflon  quite  Klliclous;  variable  in 

color;  where  most  slllclous,  it 

t"  cream-colored,  and  then  va- 

rlRB  from  mottied-biulsh  or  ash- 
drab,  to  ipecliled-browu  and 
;  (iream  colored ;  the  color  is 
'  KOmelimes  K^y-  iiid  occadlon- 
I  nllj  blue,  or  blui.sb  gray.  Gen- 
I  entUy.  though  not  always, 
I  weathers  with  a  thick,  brown 
I  ernst.  which  Is  soil  nnd  often 
I  decomposes  and  forms  a  brown 
I  powder ;  Calcite  is  disseminated 
I      in  specks,   smnll  musses  Ailing 

cavities,  and  thn^ad-liko  reins, 
I      B  nodular  bed  occurs  at  the  top 

and  bottom— this,    however.  Is 

sometimes  nnntlng.   FossIIsare 

iiiimeroua,   especial  I  yS;ir.   (AT.) 

pUoiceonvtxiii,    (which     covers 

Ihe  surface,)  and  RhynehoiulUt 

Algtrii,  (/)  Alhvrit  tubtitila  and 

i       Clionetet .(?)  are  also  found ; 

I  fracture  variable — olten  rough 
{      and  soiQiitimus  sulM:onchoIdal. 

!  Ore 
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Qtneral  rSietMm— Continued. 
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TmcKirass. 

ToTiL. 

Description  op  Strata. 

a 

r 

1 

1 

LOCAUTY. 

10 

4 
1 

5 

5. 
60 

6 

6 
6 

Sandstone  and  sandy  Shale:  Up- 
per 6  feet  Kcnerallf  buff  and 
soft,  also  micaceous;  lower  part 
very  soft,  gray,  micaceous  and 

Ewi  and  (treen  areno-Qirillaceoui' 

Hard,  blue  and  gray  Limestone 
wllh  :i  thick  brown  crust ;  color 
varies  from  blue  to  ash,  Chtriiia 
mitteporaeeia,    Piuulina    robtw 

la,  {f)  and  Crinoid  columtig,  are 
the   fossils  ;  sometimes  only  G 
Inches  thick. ~ 

e 

tolerablv  bard,  close-textured 

ers  with  a  thick,  light  ferrugin- 
ous brown  crusL     FoasUa  are 
AlAyrii    aabliCita.     laree    Spr. 

teiu*.   HAyneAonella  AlgeHiif) 
VueiruL (r)   Fi»h  tooth  and 

of  Unionville. 
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Oeneral  <9ec^ion~CoDtinued. 
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TmotNESs. 
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14 
15 


16 
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Oft 


Total. 


66 


68 
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18 


19 
20 


6 


8 
O 
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CD 


9 
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71 


72 


6 
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73  9 


74 
74 
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Description  op  Strata. 


Dark  blue  argilloceoas  Shale. 


Green  calcareous  Shale,  with  a 
nodular  bed  of  Limestone  at  the 
middle.  Chonetes  mesoloba  and 
Hemipronitea  crasstia  abound... 


Irregularly  bedded,  ash  drab  and 
blue,  earthy  Limestone,  some 
parts  marked  by  dark  windings 
as  of  fucoids.  This  rock  is  quite 
variable  in  its  lithologicai  char- 
acters. It  is  generally  quite 
sbaly  and  is  often  seen  only  as  a 
calcareous  Shale  with  occasional 
indurated  spots.  The  bottom  12 
inches  is  inclined  to  be  nodular. 
Contains  MeekellaatT^iatacoattita^ 
Athyris  attbiilita^  Spirifer  cam- 
eratua,  very  large  Spr,  (Af.)  line- 
atu8^  Spr,  lineatus,yaT,  perpUxua, 
Chonetea ,  Alloriama  (some- 
times abundant),  large  Crinoidal 
columna,  Peripriaiia  aemicircu" 
laria^  etc.  Equivalent  to  No.  64 
of  Sullivan  county 


Drab  and  green  Shale  ^vith  occa- 
sional Limestone  nodules.  Fos- 
sils are  Productua  coaiatua^  Pr, 
punctaiua.  Pr,  murieaiua,  Hemi- 
pronitea cruaaua,  Chonetea  ineao- 
loba,  etc 


Dark  pyri to-calcareous  Shale,  full 
of  Spr,  (M.)planoconvexu8y  and 
containing  Chiton^  Diacina,  and 
a  Rhynehonella,  Seldom  pres- 
ent  

Bituminous  Slate.  This  sometimes 
reaches  3  feet 

Dark  Shale 


Locality. 


North  and  South 
Blackbird,  Big  and 
Little  Sandy  and 
Shoal  Creek. 


Mrs.     Markham's 
Coal  Bank. 
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Gtntral   Section— Coatlnued. 


a; 

Thickitbss. 

TOTAl. 

DBScniPTioN  OF  Strata. 

1 

1 

1 

LocaUTY. 

21 

3 
3 

1 

1 

6 

78 

80 
81 

82 

9 

Coal  A.    This  Turles  from  3  to 

to  reach  a  thickness  of  4  feet    It 
iceaendly  baa  two  c^ay  pHTtia^, 
tbns: 

n.  2  feet  Coal. 

i.  2  tn  4  iDches  Clay. 

c.  1  foot  Co»l. 

d.  1  Inch  Clay. 
t.  4  iDcbea  CoaU 

ThU  is  the  Coaleommonty  found 
cropping  out   throughout  the 
eastern  half  of  the  county,  anU 
may  besnid  to  be  the  only  "mr- 
face  Coal "  coextensive  with  the 
country.  This  is  the  bed  worked 
(with    but     few    exceptions; 
wherever  t'oal  Is  opened  In  the 
county.     Equivalent  to  No.  67 

Shoal    Creek— OQ 
nearly  all  it?  branch- 
KB.    the  Blackbirds. 
hlg  Sandy,  and  the 
Chariton  River. 

Unrd,  mottled,  a£hy  white,  nodu- 
lar LlmeatoQe  ;  occurs  In  larjce 

Drub  nada«hy  white,  verv  friable 
Ltmeatone,  abounding  in  Prod, 
muriealua,  and   coiilalnine  Spr. 
licntuelientia,    Al/i'/rit  aubliUta, 
A.      Macoiientia,      ffemipronita 

^1 
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Omeral  Steiion—Contiaxied. 


Thickness. 

Total.     ] 

1 

t 

1 

f 

f 

3 

6 

lOB 

8 

8 



111 

8 

6 

11-? 

3 

3 
6 

113 
IIS 

4 
10 

1 

g 

1 

3 

132 

a 

1 

2 

128 

s 

i 

123 

6i 

i 

124 

L J 

4 

121 

n 

Description  or  Strata. 


Very  impure.  Bnndy.  dark  pjritif- 
eroDB,  xliHly  Limestone,  brenk- 
Ing  with  &  hackly  A-acture,  Has 
c.iTltlea  tilled  witli  a  brown 
powder.  Fosblls  are  Spr.  cam 
eratut.  Prod,  cosiaiia,  Hemijrron 
ita  ertuius,  C/ionete»  and  Crinoid 
columnn.  Equivalent  to  No.  72 
of  Sullivan  County  Section. 
This  is  remarkably  consent  ... 


Bituminous  Slate ;  at  the  middle 
H  hard,  very  flne-^craioed,  black. 
»laty  Limestone  occiirii.  having 
the  same  Joints  as  the  Slate,  the 
thickness  of  which  is  from  1  '- 
2  inches- 

Calcareous  Shale  full  of  fossils. 
Contains  Prod,  cotiaiaa, 
murieaiu3,  Spr.  camtralm,  Athy- 
ns  MUaourUnais,  Ch(meiea  nuso- 
loba,  Ch.Smil!iu(!) 

Uoal,    Very  seldom  present  _ 

Calciireo-bltuminous  Shale_.  .. 


Aj-j;ilUceDUs  Shale 

Yellow  Limestone.  Often  decom- 
poses hito  a  bright  yellow  pow- 
der Is  also  seen  ns  a  Jointed, 
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Description  of  Strata. 


Sandstone,  full  of  SU^maria  ficoi- 
des 

Thinly  laminated,  sandy  Shale, 
witn  carbonaceous  markings 
and  thin  argillo-calcareous  lay- 
ers. Varies  fVom  15  to  20  feet 
in  thickness.. 

Coal  C 

Fireclay « 


Localities. 


i  i 


Wild  Cat,  at  Mrs. 
Parton's. 


ECONOMICAL  GEOLOGY. 


COAL. 

This  mineral  underlies  the  whole  coanty  but  is  easily  accesible  in 

the  eastern  half  only,  which  may  be  denominated  the  ^^  Coal  region.'' 

Vhis  part  of  the  county  is  peculiarly  favored  in  this  respect.    Though 

Lhere  is  but  one  thick  bed,  still  this  is,  we  may  say,  coextensive  with 

the  whole  region,  being  easily  reached,  either  by  drifting  or  shafting, 

Ln  nearly  every  part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  county.    In  the  ex- 

txeme  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  howeVer,  it  is  high  up  in  the 

liills;  and  is  often  entirely  wanting,  owing  to  the  irregularity  in  the 

surface  features  of  the  country.    But  when  the  thick  bed  (Coal  A)  is 

^Absent,  two  thinner  ones  approach  near  the  surface.    One  of  these 

lower  beds,  (Coal  B)  is  28  inches  thick,  and  is  worked  with  profit  in 

Tegions  where  Coal  A  is  not  present.    This  Coal  (Coal  B)  appears  to 

thicken  as  it  goes  south.    It  is  equivalent  to  No.  80  of  the  Adair,  Linn 

and  Sullivan  county  section,  which  represents  it  as  being  from  3^  to  4 

feet  thick,  and  worked  in  Adair  county,  on  the  Chariton  Biver,  above 

Nineveh.    Only  a  few  exposures  of  it  were  seen  in  this  county,  but  I 

hardly-  think  it  will  be  found  with  a  thickness  over  two  feet  and  a  half. 

The  lowest  Coal  found  (Coal  C)  occurs  from  15  to  20  feet  below 

Coal  B,  and  was  nowhere  seen  showing  a  thickness  greater  than  18 

inches.    It  ie  only  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county «  and  near 
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the  Ohariton  Birer,  that  it  ia  foQtid  near  the  surface.  Not  mnch  min- 
ing has  been  done  in  the  conoty  heretofore,  bat  at  preseatit  promises 
to  become  quite  an  industry.  A  great  deal  of  land  has  already  been 
leased  for  mining  parposes,  and  her  Coal  region  bids  fair  to  become  a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  the  county.  For  this  to  come  to  pass,  how- 
ever, tbe  raining  must  be  ayiiematio^  and  considerable  outlays  be 
made  for  tbe  proper  machinery,  etc.  With  a  railroad  running  east  and 
west  throagh  the  county  she  will  be  enabled  to  supply  Coal  to  tbe 
north-western  coabties  of  this  State  and  beyond.  A  road  runnioK  in 
this  direction  has,  I  understand,  already  been  located.  Unfortunately, 
the  present  road,  the  Burlington  and  South-western,  passes  through 
the  western  border  only  of  the  Coal  field. 

The  Coal,  as  seen  in  tbe  banks,  is  remarkably  dry  and  soft,  and  ia 
apparently  free  from  sulphur.  Average  samples  bare  been  collecte'] 
of  Coals  A  and  B  for  analysis,  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Chanvenet'a 
report. 


This  is  variable  in  thickness,  varying  from  32  inches  to  3}^feeL 
At  one  place  I  was  told  that  it  reached  four  feet,  but  was  unable  to 
see  it,  as  loose  dirt  had  slipped  from  above  and  concealed  it. 

Tbe  first  locality  examined  where  this  Coal  is  exposed  was  at 

Ur3.  Harkhah's  Coal  Bank, 

in  Sec.  29,  T.  66,  R  18,  on  a  branch  emptyine  into  Blackbird  Creek. 
At  this  place  tbe  following  Section  was  made: 
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The  same  Coal  is  found  at  Mr.  Davis  Dickerson's;  on  Dickerson's 
Run,  in  K  K  qr.  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  7,  T.  66,  R.  16. 
The  Section  here  is* 

No.  1.-    85  feet  Slope  from  hill  top. 

No.  2.    6  inches  ash  blue,  fine  grained,  compact, Limestone.    No.  13,  General 

Section. 
l{o.  3.    5|  feet,  nearly  all  bituminous  Slate. 
Ko.  4.    4  feet  Coal.    This  Coal  was  not  visible,  and  thickness  is  given  upon 

authority  of  Mr.  Dickerson.    Coal  A. 
No.  5.    4  feet  Slope. 

No.  6.    8|  feet  argillaceous,  ash-blue  Limestone.    No.  25  General  Section. 
No.  7.    10  feet  -*-  sandy  Shale  and  Sandstone. 

This  Coal  is  well  exposed  at  many  localities  in  this  neighborhood, 
on  Bangh  Branch,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Parker's  Branch,  etc.,  and  drainage 
is  easily  obtained.  At  a  few  places  it  has  already  been  opened, 
among  which  are  Mr.  Eose's  and  Mr.  N.  Livsey's  banks.  At  Dick- 
arson's  Mill,  at  103  feet  below  the  Coal  No.  4  of  the  foregoing 
Section,  Coal  B  is  exposed,  on  the  bank  of  Shoal  Creek.  This  will  be 
mentioned  farther  on.  At  Gait's  Mill,  in  S.  £.  qr.  N.  £.  qr.  S.  W.  qr. 
Sec.  35,  T.  67,  K.  18,  on  Shoal  Creek,  Coal  A  is  found  in  the  hills,  seen 
only  as  a  smut  or  rotten  Coal.  By  following  the  bed  farther  in  the 
hill,  however,  it  will  no  doubt  become  of  good  quality.  The  Coal  is 
found  at  a  hight  of  44  feet  above  the  Creek,  with  a  Slate  No.  31,  32  feet 
below  and.  11  feet  above  the  Creek.  A  drift  had  been  started 
in  under  this  Slate,  in  search  of  Coal,  but  of  course  without  success. 
By  referring  to  the  General  Section  it  will  be  seen  that  the  next  work- 
able Coal  below  this  Slate,  is  Coal  B,  69  feet  below.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea,  that  wherever  there  is  black  Slate  there  must  also  be  Coal. 

Coal  A  is  also  seen  cropping  out  on  the  ridge,  east  of  Hargrave's 
(Chariton)  Mills,  and  is  worked  by  Mr.  H.,  one-quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
On  the  hills,  around  Woodard's  Mill,  in  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  30,  T.  67,  R.  17,  it 
is  also  exposed.  At  Mr.  Well's,  in  the  S.  W.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  29,  T. 
67,  R.  16,  it  is  worked  occasionally,  and  is  said  to  reach  a  thickness  of 
3}  feet.  From  Mr.  Wells'  it  enters  Iowa,  and  is  worked  quite  exten- 
sively at  Pleasant  View  (Hill  Town),  in  that  State. 

Coal   B. 

This  is  not  so  extensive  a  ^^  surface  Coal"  as  Coal  A,  being  found 
only  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  county,  on  Chariton  River,  and  on 
Shoal  Creek,  near  its  mouth.  At  Mrs.  Nancy  Parton's,  on  Wild  Cat 
Creek,  in  S.  E.  Sec.  6,  (?)  T.  64,  R.  16,  both  Coal  B  and  Coal  C  are  ex- 
posed, with  the  following  order  of  succession  in  the  strata : 
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No.  1.  liong  Slope — perhaps  T5  feet. 

Ho.  2.  10  feet  -f  Oeep  blue,  sUbby  ghnle— orj^llaceouB. 

Xo.  3.  28  Incbei  Coal,  with  a  thin  Clay  partln^r  i  inches  rrom  the  bottom. 

No.  4.  15  to20  feet  thinly  lamiiintcd  blue  and  drab  sandy  Shale. 

No.  5.  18  Inches  Coal  C. 

No.  e.  Fire-Clay  In  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

Mr.  Frestoa  Manlick  has  the  same  CorI  on  his  plac«,  two  iniles 
down  the  stream. 

At  Mr.  Jno.  A.  Ledford's,  in  S.  W.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31,  T.  65,  R.  17, 
Mr.  West  found  Coal  which  I  regard  as  Uoal  6.  The  following  is  a 
section  made  by  him  at  this  point: 

No.    1.    Slope. 

No.    2.    24feet  argillaceous  drab  Sbiile.    Tatenmergtl  occurs  In  the  lowerparL 
No.    3.    2^  feet  bltumtnouB  SUte,  with  large  flattened  concretiona. 
No.    4.    18  to  24  inches  Uoal.    This  Is  about  30  feet  above  South  Blackbird 
Creek. 

At  Mr.  Dickerson'a  mill,  (Joal  B  is  again  found  exposed,  exhibitiog 
a  thickness  of  22  inches.  It  is  overlaid  by  5^  feet  of  dark  blae  Shale^ 
passing  into  semi-bituminous  Shale  at  the  bottom,  with  large  pyritoas 
«oncretions  just  over  the  Goal.  There  is  considerable  Snlpbur  in  the 
Coal  at  this  point,  present  as  an  effloreaceace  on  the  surface.  The 
rocks  and  Coal  are  very  irregular  here,  there  being  several  breaks  in 
the  beds. 

This  region  seems  to  be  specially  favored  by  nature.  In  the  hills 
Ooal  A  is  found  ;  while  in  the  lowland  Goal  6  will  be  reached  at  a 
shallow  depth. 
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Beside  the  foregoing,  there  are  maoy  localities  where  Go^  crops 
OQt;  geDerally  Goal  A,  and  where  a  little  work  has  been  done,  bat 
which  ate  unnecessary  to  mention. 

LIMESTONES. 


No8.  3  and  5  of  the  General  Section  will  burn  into  good  Lime^ 
and  are  found  high  up  in  the  hills.    The  other  Limeetones  are  too  ar- 
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BOAD    MATERIAL. 

The  Gravel  along  Ohariton  Kiver  will  answer  for  this  purpose. 

PAINT    CLAYS. 

Part  of  No.  6  will  make  paint,  capable  of  being  used  for  ordinary 
linting. 

FIRE    CLAYS. 

This  is  found  in  connection  with  all  the  Coals,  but  it  is  of  inferior 
lality. 

IRON    ORE. 

Fragments  of  compact  red  Hematite  were  found  in  the  Drift,  but 
>  ore  of  practical  use  occurs  in  the  county. 

COPPER. 

Small  masses  of  native  Oopper  are  aaid  to  have  been  found  in  the 
rift  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  county.  Many  suppose  ^^a  vein  to  run 
iroughout  the  county,  but  to  one  acquainted  with  such  matters  this  is 
ridentiy  a  mistake ;  neither  will  there  be  any  of  importance  found, 
^cnrring  in  any  other  way  in  the  county. 

GOLD. 

1  was  told  by  several  persons  that  Gold  has  been  found  in  minute 
rains  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  This  being  the  fact  it  is  found 
I  Drift.  The  impression  prevails  among  many  that  Gold  will  be 
und  in  ^'  paying  quantities  somewhere  in  the  county."  This,  how- 
ler, is  a  great  mistake,  and  it  is  an  utter  waste,  both  of  time  and 
oney,  to  search  for  it.    The  same  may  be  said  of 

LEAD. 

The  occasional  finding  of  small  grains  does  not  militate  against 
ds  fact  in  the  least. 

TIMBER. 

The  greater  part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  county  is  well  tim- 
dred.  There  is  also  much  good  timber  along  tlie  streams  in  the 
estem  part.    In  the  bottoms  the  trees  often  grow  to  a  great  size, 

i 
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and  make  good  lumber.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  saw  mills  in  the 
couat7,  most  of  which  were  Id  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and 
they  are  fast  turning  the  woods  into  lumber.  Along  Chariton  Biver 
and  Sboal  Creek  there  are  many  Sugar  trees,  and  much  sugar  is  made 
from  them.* 

The  principal  trees  of  the  county  are  Red,  Black,  Wliite  and 
Black-jack  Oaks,  Shellbark  and  common  Hickory,  Elm,  Black  Walont 
(some  trees  of  great  size),  Linn  (scarce),  Ash,  Maple,  Sugar  Tree, 
Buckeye,  Red  Haw.Crab  Apple,  Wild  Cherry,  Willow,  Cottonwood, 
Red  Birch,  etc. 

AGRICULTURE. 

SOIL. 


There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  soil.  It  varies  from  a  rick,  black 
loam,  as  found  in  the  bottoms,  to  a  sandy,  yellowish  or  reddish  clayey 
mixture.  In  the  bottoms,  especially  along  the  Chariton  River  and 
Shoal  Creek,  the  soil  is  black,  deep  and  rich,  while  on  the  high  land  it 
is  of  a  clayey  character,  reddish  or  yellow  in  color,  and  often  cold  and 
poor.  The  red  Soil  is  the  best  On  most  of  the  ridge  land  the  Soil  is 
thin  and  poor,  but  there  are  spots  of  excellent  ground  on  the  wide 
ridges. 

CROPS,    Etc. 

Some  parts  of  the  county  are  well  adapted  for  wheat,  others  for 
tobacco,  and  others  for  oats ;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  corn  is  the  most 
reliable  and  profitable  crop.  Oatii  will  rank  next  Wheat  has  not  had 
a  fair  trial,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  settled  thing  that  it  will  not  do  well 
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are  many  fine  meadows  in  the  countyi  sown  in  timothy^  the  average 
yield  of  which  is  1^  tons  to  the  acre.  In  some  localities  it  is  heavier, 
a  few  meadows  bringing  as  much  as  2  tons  to  the  acre ;  this  is  a  rare 
K^ase,  however. 

The  following  are  carefully  averaged  yields  to  the  acre,  of  the 
vaiions  products  raised,  being  made  up  from  the  reported  yields  of 
many  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county : 


Chop. 


Oats 

Wheat.. 


Tobacco 

Eye 

Timothy  Hay. 


Lowest  Yield. 


15  bushels.. 

20  bushels......  » 

Can  hardly  average 
But  little  raised...... 

A  little  raised.. 


Highest  Yield. 


60  bushels^. , 

40Jt>uphels.. , 

—so  little  raised... 


Average. 


37}  bushels. 
80  bushels... 


I 


800  pounds. 
27}  bushels. 
1} tons 


STOCK* 


The  farmers  are  beginning  to  pay  some  attention  to  raising  cattle ; 
**  Short-horns  "  and  "  Devonshire  "  being  the  breeds  in  favor.  But  few 
£ne  horses  or  mules  were  seen  raised  for  other  than  home  use. 


*  Mr.  Dickeraon  VDickerson's  Mill)  infonocd  me  that  he  has  averaged  65  bushels  of  com  to  tlie 
on  his  bottom  land  everj  year  he  has  raised  it.   This  is  in  the  Sngar  Tree  country. 
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of  moat  of  the  streams  are  mnddy,  and  as  a  coiis«qaence  good  foid» 
ate  rare  in  wet  aeaaons,  when  the  creeks  are  fall. 

WATEIl    POWBB. 

Except  on  the  Chariton  River,  there  are  no  good  localities  for 
water  mills.  On  that  stream  a  few  have  already  been  bailt  and  are  id 
operation.  The  other  streams  are,  in  ordinary  seasons,  too  shallow 
and  singgieh  to  afford  sufficient  power  for  mill  purposes.  There  are, 
however,  qnite  a  number  of  steam  saw  mills  (usually  with  a  grindini* 
attachment)  in  the  westeru  part  of  the  county. 

WELLS    AND    SPRINGS. 

Water  is  easily  obtained  anywhere  by  digging  wells.  On  most  of 
the  ridges  it  is  reached  at  from  15  to  26  feet^  while  at  Lancaster,  I  am 
told,  a  good  snpply  may  be  obtained  within  40  feet,  this  being  the 
mazimnm  depth  of  many  of  the  wells.  Many  of  them  are  ranch  less, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  irregularities  of  the  surface. 


GENERAL  GEOLOGY. 

There  are  but  few  exposures  of  rock  in  the  county,  and  these  are 
confined  to  the  western  border,  along  Chariton  Kiver,  and  are  only 
found  north  of  the  dividing  line  between  townships  65  and  66. 

The  Quaternary  formation  effectually  conceals  any  rocks  there- 
may  be  in  the  remainder  of  the  county. 

The  formations  found  in  the  county  include  the  Quaternary  and 
Coal  Measures. 
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the  formation,  and  I  was  inclined  for  awhile  to  believe  some  of  the 
upper  beds  referable  to  the  Bli^  or  Loess  formation  ;  this,  however, 
I  now  think,  is  not  the  case.  Or  if  so,  it  is  very  sparingly  developed. 
It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  an  exact  measurement  of  this 
formation,  nor  would  it  really  have  been  possible  to  do  so ;  but  it  un- 
doubtedly reaches  a  thickness  of  100  feet  or  more. 

Boulders  of  Syenite«  Qranite,  Diorite,  Rosy  Quartzite,  fragments 
of  JBLornblendic  rock,  Chloritic  schist,  etc.,  were  observed  in  this  for- 
mation. Some  of  the  boulders  are  rounded  on  one  side,  while  the 
other  is  planed  off  smooth,  with  occasionally  parallel  grooves  or 
scratches.    This  is  evidently  due  to  glacial  action. 

COAL    MEASURES. 

Although  the  rocks  are  concealed  by  Quaternary  deposits 
throughout  nearly  the  entire  county,  still  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
whole  county  is  underlaid  by  Goal  Measures,  and  it  is  thus  laid  down 
on  the  map.*  As  there  are  but  few  rock  exposures  in  this  county,  I 
visited  Pleasant  View,  (Hilltown,)  Iowa,  where  the  sam^  Goal  is 
worked  that  is  seen  on  Ghariton  Kiver  in  this  county.  By  examining 
the  rocks  associated  with  the  Goal  there;  and  following  down  Ghari- 
ton River,  carefully  examining  every  point  where  any  exposures  of 
rocks,  Goal,  etc.,  were  to  be  seen,  I  am  enabled  to  construct  the  fol- 
lowing vertical  section : 


*  The  extreme  soath-eastem  part  of  the  county  may  be  an  exception  to  this.  Sub-cnrboniferous 
rocks  of  the  age  of  the  St.  Louis  Limestone,  are  known  to  occur  in  the  south- west  part  of  Scotland 
county,  about  6  miles  east  of  south  of  Memphis,  and  they  may  extend  into  this  county.  This  will  be 
determined  when  the  examination  of  Scotland  county  is  made. 
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Oeneral  Salion. 


No. 

Feat 

iQcfaee. 

Dkscription  (IF  Strata, 

1 

8 

1 
i 

1 

a 

3 

1 

2 

Q 

Red  and  green  Clay. 

Httrd  bloc  and  gray  Limestone,  with  a  tliich  brown  crust 
Color  Tariea  from  blue   to  ash.     CantB.ina  Faau Una  n- 
hiiata,  mLnUte  Crinatd  columnf:,  and  CkacUtet    fnitUpom- 

MUi  both  in  larjre  nnd  email  massca. 
BulF  calcAreoua  8b»1c. 

3 

« 

dove,  but  U  niHO  yellowish  drab  in  M>nie  localities ;  ftne- 
{Trained  and  generally  compact,  tliousli  sometimes  it  !<; 
Bhelly  on  top  ;  weathers  with  chocolate  brown  or  buff 
crust;  the  npper  surface  is  often  covered  with  finely 
comminuted  n-agmerits  of  fossils,  which  etnnd  out  in  re- 

sHbtilila.  RhynBontlln  Algtrii.  {f)DUeina  MuiourimsU, 
.SW.  [M.j  plano-tamtxus,  Chontlu  truaoloba,   Ch.  FmMK-     • 
iliana,  Lophophyllum  proliferum,  e'.C. 

and  .contains  Meektlla    stnato-eoatain.     Prod,   caslatu*, 
Athyria,  Chantta.  etc. 

BlueCUy,  banded  with  jellow. 

0 

6 

drab,  motUed  wltli  chocolate.      Weathers  witli  a  deep 
brown  or  buff  crust.     Sometimes  is  quite  friable,  and 
pusses  into  calcareous  Shale,  with  large  nodules  of  Lime- 
stone. 

is  12  Inches  thluk,  and   abounds  in  fossils  on    the  sur- 
face, of  which  Fr.   PrattenaHut    and   Ch.    mesoloba  are 

^1 
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General  iS^«e^ton— Continued. 


No. 


Feet 


Inches. 


Description  of  Strata. 


16 


17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 


2 
17 


3 
3 


6 


•••••••  ••••  ••••• 


Limestone,  usually  divided  thus : 

a  2  feet  soft  buff  Limestone,  containing  Prod, 
eaatatu3jProd.  Prattenanusy  var,(equico8' 
tatus,  AthyriSy  Sehizodua,  Ch,  meaoloba 
and  Crinoid  columns 

b  1  foot  drab  and  ashy  white,  very  friable, 
and  nodular  Limestone,  abounding  in 
organic  remains,  viz  iProd,  rrturieatus, 
(especially  abundant)  5))r./ren^McA:erww, 
Athyrte  aubtilita,  A.  MaeonenaiSy  Hemir' 
proniiea  craaauSy  Chonetea  fneaolobay  etc^ 

e  1  foot  compact,  ash-colored  argillaceous 
Limestone. 

d  G  inches  friable  Limestone,  with  the  same 
fossils  as  in  6.  * 

Compact,  ash-colored  Hydraulic  (?)  Limestone.  Varies 
from  2  to  4  feet. 

Bluish  white  clay,  with  buff  or  yellow  band^. 

Dark-bluish,  argillo-sandy  Shale,  with  small  concretions 
of  Iron-stone. 

Drab,  sandy  Shale. 

Dark,  earthv,  Shaly  pyrltiferous  Limestone,  breaking 
with  a  hackly  ft^cture.  Contains  Spr,  eameratua, 
Ch,  meaoloba^  and  Crinoidal  steins. 

Dark  semi-bituminous  Shale,  with  large  concretions  of 
bituminous  Limestone, 

Bituminous  Slate. 


*  Sometimes  all  below  b  are  compact  and  connected  with  No.  17. 

By  comparing  the  foregoing  Section  with  that  of  Putnam  county 
they  will  be  found  to  correspond  in  many  instances.  The  Limestones 
overlying  and  underlying  the  Goal  however,  are  not  so  compact,  and 
differ  in  a  few  other  points.  These  Limestones  appear  to  become 
more  argillaceous  as  they  enter  Iowa,  occurring  in  thinner  individ* 
ual  layers,  but  with  a  total  thickness  greater  than  in  Missouri.  No. 
23  of  the  Schuyler  county  Section  is  equivalent  to  No.  31  of  Putnam 
county;  by  examining  the  Section  oi  the  rocks  in  the  latter  county, 
two  Goal  beds  will  be  found  to  occur  below  the  Slate  (No.  31),  one  at 
a  depth  of  69  feet,  and  another  at  a  depth  of  91  feet.  These  same 
Goals  may  be  looked  for  in  this  county.  Garrying  our  General  Section 
down,  with  the  aid  of  that  made  in  Putnam  county,  we  will  have  as 
No.  24,  a  space  of  69  feet,  then  as  No.  25,  28  inches  Goal,  then  a  space 
of  from  15  to  20  feet,  and  then  18  inches  Goal.    The  Goal  bed  No.  13 
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of  the  Section,  is  the  only  one  exposed  in  the  county.  Upon  first  en- 
tering the  county,  it  wae  ^apposed  that  theCbartton  River  Coal  (No. 
13  of  the  General  Section)  extended,  perhaps,  entirely  across  the 
county  east  and  west,  but  this  is  now  known  not  to  be  the  case.  From 
the  fact  that  all  the  Coal  that  has  been  discovered  near,  or  east  of 
Lancaster,  was  found  only  in  isolated  maasest  broken^worn  andmuted 
heierogeneoualy  with  the  Drift,  and  with  its  associate  rooks  occorring 
also  in  the  Drift,  and  from  deep  borings  which  have  been  made  in 
search  of  the  mineral,  but  without  anccess,  we  ard  naturally  led  to 
believe  it  will  not  be  found  in  place  in  the  easiern  pare  of  the  county. 
Several  localities  were  visited  at  which  Coal  had  been  found,  but  at 
no  place  was  there  the  least  resemblance  to  a  regular  bed.  Some- 
times large  masses  have  been  found,  but  it  usually  occurs  in  small 
lumps  or  mere  particles.  That  this  Coal  is  the  same  that  is  worked 
on  Chariton  River,  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  fragments  of  well 
recognized  Limestone  in  the  Drift  with  it.  A  line  has  therefore  been 
drawn  on  the  map  marking  the  supposed  eastern  limit  in  this  county 
of  the  Chariton  Coal. 

Much  interest  is  exhibited  as  to  the  finding  of  Goal  in  the  coonty, 
especially  in  the  eastern  part,  and  this  region  was  specially  studied  with 
that  in  view.  It  was  known  that  the  only  Coal  that  had  been  found  was 
discovered  in  detached  masses  only,  and  many  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  gentlemen  living  in  the  county  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  A 
few  are  that  "it  has  tumbled  from  above;"  "  that  the  Coal  rtaea  from 
the  west — comes  op  above  the  surface,  and  in  consequence  has  no 
regular  bedding ; "  "  that  it  is  a  system  of  faulting,"  and  that  it  **  oc- 
curs in  pockets."  I  can  agree  with  none  of  the  foregoing.  There 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  (prior  to  the  deposition  of  the 
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plished  the  waters  receded,  the  deposition  of  the  Drift  was  completed^ 
and  the  Goal  in  the  west  left  unharmed.  Between  the  hills  of  this 
connty  and  those  of  Patnam  county,  there  also  seems  to  have  been  a 
valley — shallow,  though  it  may  have  been,  and  wide.  Through  this 
valley  Chariton  River  cut  its  way,  gradually  becoming  deeper  and 
deeper,  the  channel  narrowing  the  while,  and  alluvial  deposits  cover- 
ing its  former  tracks,  till  at  last  it  has  reached  its  present  depth  and 
flows  in  its  present  channel.  Figure  C  represents  the  structure  of  the 
country  as  it  is  at  present.* 

Although  the  Uilltown  or  Chariton  River  Coal  does  not  extend 
across  the  county  it  is  very  probable  that  the  two  lower  Coals  of  Put* 
nam  county  do.  I  refer  to  Coals  6  and  C  of  the  Section  made  in  that 
county.  This,  however,  is  not  a  settled  fact,  for  sub*carboniferous  rocka 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  south-west  part  of  Scotland  county,  about 
six  miles  south-west  of  Memphis,  and  as  no  bores  have  been  made  in 
the  eastern  part  of  this  county,  nor  any  examinations  in  Scotland 
county,  it  is  not  known  how  far  west  these  sub-carboniferous  rocks 
extend  as  the  ^^  surface  rocks."  f  The  exact  facts  in  the  case  can 
only  be  made  out  by  a  series  of  borings,  or  when  Scotland  county 
is  examined,  should  it  be  desired  to  sink  a  bore  or  shaft  either  in  the 
eastern  or  other  part  of  the  county,  I  would  advise  that  it  be  com- 
menced at  as  low  a  point  as  can  be  obtained.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  4)ropo8e  to  bore  for  the  lower  coals  (B  and  C  of  Putnam  coun- 
ty), the  depth  at  which  they  should  be  reached  at  a  few  points  is  given* 
At  Lancaster,  at  from  250  to  275  feet;  at  Downing,  150  to  175  feet ;  at 
Griffin,  210  to  230  feet ;  at  Glen  wood,  235  to  280  feetj  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  calculations  are  based  upon  the  be- 
lief that  the  two  Coals  which  occur  below  the  Slate,  No.  23  of  the  Gen- 
eral Section,  are  coextensive  with  the  county.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  they  extend  at  least  to  Lancaster  and  beyond,  but  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  county  they  may  possibly  be  cut  off. 

•ItraoBtbeanderstoodthat  these  figures  are  not  intended  to  represent  the  exact  aspects  of  the 
oountry;  they  are  merely  rough  sketches  to  illnstrate  the  explanation  that  it  may  be  more  clearly  un> 
derstood. 

t  By  "surface  rock  "  is  meant  (in  this  case)  the  Jfrt/  rocks  below  the  surface. 

I  The  latter  calculation  is  based  upon  the  opinion  that  Glcnwood  is  lower  than  Lancaster. 
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BCONOMIOAL  GEOLOGY. 


COAL. 

This  mineral  has  been  pretty  folly  diBcuBBed  undar  the  heading 
of  "  General  Geology,"  and  a  few  remarks  added  here  will  end  the  sub' 
ject.  There  have  been  but  few  mines  opened  in  the  county,  and  these 
are  in  the  north-west  corner.  The  oldest  mines  are  said  to  be  those 
of  Mr.  Elijah  Mock,  worked  near  Hargrave's  Mills.  In  this  vicinity 
there  are  several  openings.  Mr.  Al.  Mock  and  Mr.  Parsons  also  have 
mines  near  the  mills.  In  the  N.  E.  qa&rter  Sec.  27,  T.  67,  R.  IV,  Ur. 
Samuel  Scott  has  a  shaft,  situated  on  North  Polecat  Creek,  Mr.  Wm. 
James,  in  the  N.  E.  S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  34,  T.  67,  R.  16,  works 
the  same  Coal.  His  mines  are  operated  by  drifts,  of  which  there  are 
three.  These  gentlemen  all  work  the  same  Coal  (No.  13  of  the  Gen- 
eral Section),  the  average  thickness  of  which  is  3}  feet.  The  dip  of 
the  Coal  is  not  quite  5  feet  to  the  mile  ;  coarse  aboat  S.  E.,  or,  more 
correctly,  east  of  south.  It  perhaps  rises  as  it  nears  Adair  coanty,  as 
a  much  lower  Coal  is  worked  on  Cbarilon  Kiver,  near  the  month  of 
Hazel  Creek,  in  that  county,  and  the  fall  of  the  river  is  hardly  snffi- 
cient  to  overcome  this  dip,  and  allow  the  lower  Coal  to  be  exposed, 
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The  Gravel  found  at  some  points  alooK  Chariton  Kiver  will  answer 
very  well  for  this  purpose. 
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The  sabsoil  is  a  stiff  Clay,  impervious  to  water,  and,  consequently,  in 
wet  seasons  the  water  upon  reaching  this  Clay  is  arrested  and  keeps 
the  Soil  not  only  moist,  as  it  should  be,  but  wet.  This  trouble  can  be 
remedied  by  digging  holes  to  a  depth  of  from  8  to  10  feet  (or  even 
less)  in  the  Clay,  at  different  points  in  the  field  to  be  cultivated.  Then 
by  a  series  of  ditches,  each  ditch  terminating  in  one  of  these  holes^ 
the  land  is  easily  drained.  These  ditches  can  be  arranged  at  such 
convenient  distances  from  each  other  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  cul- 
tivation in  the  least.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  has  a  farm  of 
just  such  land  as  I  speak  of,  that  the  best  fertilizer  he  has  tried  is 
Buckwheat.  He  sowed  the  buckwheat  one  season,  plowed  it  in,  and 
the  next  season  his  crops  were  nearly  doubled.  Manuring  the  land 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  products  raised  in  the  county, 
with  their  average  yields.  Many  farmers  raise  much  more  than  the 
average  crops,  but  the  list  will,  I  think,  be  found  correct  for  the 
whole  county: 

Com 30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Oats 85        *  *  *  * 

Wheats. 15        *  *  ' ' 

Buckwheat.. 40*      **  ** 

Rye 40        '•  *' 

Timothy 1  to  1}  tons  per  acre. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  but  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  raising  wheat.  The  farmers  have  to  contend  with  the  chinch  bugs 
in  their  spring  wheat,  and  unless  protected  from  the  winds,  the  fall 
wheat  is  frozen  out. 

ORCHARDS. 

Many  fine  looking  young  apple  orchards  were  noticed  in  the 
county,  and  I  understand  considerable  attention  is  now  being  paid 
this  fruit  But  few  orchards  are  bearing  at  present,  being  loo  young. 
About  10,000  apple  trees,  some  pear  trees,  plums;  etc.,  have  been  set 
out  in  the  county.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  farmer  in  the  county  who 
has  not  an  apple  orchard  of  some  size  on  his  place.  But  few  peach 
orchards  have  been  set  out,  the  reason  being,  so  I  am  told,  that  they 
do  not  do  well. 


•  It  most  be  remembered  that  a  great  deal—sometimes  nearly  one-half  of  the  backwheat  shatters  ofl* 
before  it  is  harrestcd. 
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ORAFES. 


Much  atteDtion  is  beiof;  paid  to  grape  caltore.  Nearly  every 
farmer  is  tiylag  the  experiment  of  raising  them,  and  I  am  told  sac- 
cessfully.  The  Catawha  and  Isabella  varieties  eeem  to  have  been  the 
favoriteB,  but  they  are  not  as  thrifty  as  the  Concord. 

TIUBEK. 

The  mfyor  part  of  the  county  is  heavily  timbered,  consisting  of 
Black,  Red,  Hock  Chestnut,  Fin,  Laurel,  some  Post  and  White  Oak 
Common  and  Scaly-bark  Hickory,  Elm,  Black  Walnut,  some  Ash,  Bed 
Haw,  Crab-apple,  a  little  Wild  Cherry,  Hazel,  Sumach,  etc. 
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ANDREAV  COUNTY. 

BY   e.  C.  BROADHBAD. 


ITS  GEOLOGY. 

SUKFACE    CONFIGUKATION. 

This  coanty  contains  about  455  square  miles.  Its  surface  presents 
tiite  a  variety,  including  from  the  rugged  and  irregular  broken,  to  the 
nooth  and  gently  undulating  plain. 

That  part,  lying  near  the  Missouri  and  Nodaway  Rivers,  is  quite 
roken,  the  bluffs  often  reaching  above  145  feet,  and  near  the  mouth 
-  Nodaway  River  are  as  much  as  330  feet  high.  Approaching  the 
rairiei  we  find  a  gently  rolling  country.  North  and  East  of  Savannah, 
le  county  is  rolling  and  gently  sloping.  On  Platte  Riven  from  Whites- 
lie  to  Rochester,  and  on  One  Hundred>nd  Two,  from  Ogle's  Mill  to 
ngleton's  Mill,  the  bottoms  are  narrow,  and  bluffs  often  90  feet  high  ; 
»ath  and  north,  along  these  streams,  the  bottoms  are  very  wide,  the 
lis  low  and  slope  very  gentle. 

TIMBER. 

The  wood-land  occupies  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  area  of  the 
)anty.  The  Missouri  hills  are  well  supplied  with  good  timber,  includ- 
Lg  White  Oak,  Red  Oak,  Black  Oak,  Burr  Oak,  Black  Walnut,  Cherry, 
Im,  Ash,  Sugar  Tree,  Coffee  Tree,  Honey  Locust,  Hickory  and  Lin- 
en. The  bottom  lands  also  contain  much  fine  timber. 

STREAMS    AND    SPRINGS. 

The  Platte  and  River  One  Hundred  and  Two,  flow  through  the 
ounty  from  north  to  south.    The  Nodaway,  a  much  larger  btream. 
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flowB  along  its  Western  border,  and  the  MJBSoari  bounds  it  od  the 
South-west.  Oq  the  Nodaway  there  are  several  Mills,  and  the  supply 
of  water  ia  sufficient  to  keep  them  employed  during  the  dryest  sea- 
sons. Good  springs  abound.  Just  west  of  Savannah  there  is  a  Tery 
fine  one,  which  affords  ample  daily  supplies  of  water  to  many  of  the 
citizens. 

GEOLOGICAL    PORMATIONS. 


lathis  county  are  fouad  the  Quaternary  and  a  portion  of  the  Up- 
per Coal  Measures. 

QUATERNARY. 

Under  this  bead  we  find  the  Alluvium,  Bottom  prairie  Clays,  Blafl 
and  Drift.  The  bottom  prairie  is  best  seen  along  bottoms  of  Platte 
River. 

The  Bluff  or  Loess  overspreads  the  Missouri  Bluffs  to  a  considerable 
depth. 

The '' Drift "  is  not  well  exposed,  but  boulders  of  igneous  rock, 
InclndingGreenstone,  Granite,  red  Quartzite  and  quartzose  Conglom- 
erate, are  found  nearly  everywhere.  Just  below  Amazonia  the  rail- 
road excavations  have  exposed  some  20  or  30  feet  of  Clay,  Sand  and 
rounded  boulders  of  igneous  rocks ;  but  none  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions. In  8.  E.  part  of  county,  a  boulder  of  Granite  was  obtained 
which  measured  l:i  feet  by  10  feet  by  7  feet. 

On  land  of  Monroe  Foltz,  near  mouth  of  Nodaway  River,  the 
"  Blul! "  Clays  contain  irregular  lumps  of  bog  Iron  ore.  These  pieces 
are  not  very  hard,  nor  are  they  very  heavy ;  they  are  of  a  black  color. 
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JTentuekensie^  and  Retzia  punctilifera.  The  Limestone  is  unsuitable 
for  any  purpose  excepting  to  make  rough  walls  or  burn  into  lime. 

Our  Section  at  Ohio  Mills  include  a  part  of  this  number,  corrella- 
ted  with  Lower  beds,  thus : 

No.  1.    Slope  from  hill  top. 

No.  2.    8  feet  drab  Limestone,  containing  much  Calc  Spar,  and  a  few  fossils, 

corresponds  to  No.  186  of  Gen.  S3ec. 
No.  3.    5}  feet  Shales,  buff,  calcareous  above — argillaceous  below. 
No.  4.    2  feet  fine-grained,  grayish  drab  Limestone,  with  many  minute  Calcite 

specks  diffused,  would  look  well  if  polished;  weathers  brownish.  Cor* 

responds  to  No,  184. 
No.  5.    11  feet  Slope. 

No.  6.    2  feet  buff  porous  and  buff  brown  Limestone.    No.  182. 
No.  7.    35  feet  Slope  to  bottoms. 
No.  8.    10  feet  of  alluvial  bank,  concealing  rocks. 
No.  9.    9  by  2  feet— greenish  drab  Limestone,  contains  FuauUna,  Prodttetusy 

etc.    A  portion  is  Shaly.    No,  171. 
No.  10.      8  feet  greenish,  Shaly  Limestone,  containing  Chonetes^  Sp,  Kentucky 

ensia. 

On  Lincoln  Greek,  a  half  mile  from  Nodaway  bottoms,  our  Section 
shows : 

No.    1.    25  feet  Slopei  at  an  angle  of  15  deg. 

No.  2.  65  feet  85  deg.  Slope ;  at  20  feet  from  top  are  fragments  of  buff  Lime- 
stone ;  at  top  is  found  Limestone  corresponding  to  No.  ISO. 

No.    8.    10  leet  sandy  and  argillaceous  Shales. 

No.  4.  1  -f*  foot  dark,  coarse  shaly  Limestone,  containing  Myalina ;  corres- 
ponds to  No.  171. 

No.  5.  10  feet  30  deg.  Slope ;  near  the  lower  part  are  outcrops  of  green  Clay 
Shales. 

No.    6.    1}  teet  greenish,  drab  and  shaly  Limestone  ;  resembles  No.  171. 

No.    7.    1}  feet  of  Shales  and  shaly  Limestone. 

No.    8.    2}^feet  of  argillaceous  Shales ;  blue  at  top,  olive  and  bluish  below. 

No.  9.  12  feet  buff,  and  a  portion  shaly  and  celluhir,  and  mostly  rough 
Limestone,  corresponds  to  No.  161 . 

No.  10.    6  f  inches  Clay  Shales. 

No.  11.    3  feet  Slope. 

No.  12.  4  feet  brown  Limestone,  containing  large  Orinoid  aieuis,  FroduetuSy 
etc.    No.  160. 

Two  miles  up  the  creek  the  Limestone,  No.  160,  is  found  resting 
on  15  feet  of  green  Shales.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  the  hill  is 
161  feet  high,  with  Limestone  No.  186  near  the  top,  and  No.  160  at  107 
feet  lower  down,  resting  on  sandy  and  argillaceous  Shales. 

e.s— 20 
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Near  month  of  Nodaway,  we  find  No.  186  oear  hill-top,  and  more 
than  200  feet  below,  No.  150  Is  Been  above  the  waters'  edge.  Two  and 
half  miles  west  of  Savanoah,  Nos.  160  and  161  crop  oat  near  the  creek. 
In  Shales  underlying  No.  160  observed  a  cylindrical  form  5  inches  in 
diameter  with  a  central  axis.  The  oataide  was  somewhat  mgose,  all 
other  markings  rather  obscare.  I  suppose  it  to  be  a  fragment  of  a 
plant  nearly  related  to  Stigmaria.  Lower  down  stream  Limestone 
appears. 

The  brown  Limestone,  at  Caldwell's  quarry,  one  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Savannah,  belongs  to  No.  160  of  General  Section.  It  is  here 
found  4^  feet  thick,  and  quite  ferruginous,  rather  roughly- bedded  in 
two  layers  of  nearly  eqoal  thickaess,  aad  works  rather  freely. 

Near  this  place,No.l60  presents  some  curious  results  of  exposure. 
The  entire  stratum  is  a  little  over  4  feet  thick,  and  intersected  by  ver- 
tical cracks,  on  either  aide  of  which  the  rock  is  of  a  different  color, 
the  mass  presenting  alternations  of  brown  and  gray  colors. 

In  the  railroad  just  north,  the  rocks,  whose  position  is  from  15  to 
25  feet  higher  in  the  series,  are  well  exposed,  thus  : 


No.  1.  18  Inches  dark-ash,  ahellj  Limestone,  some  or  it  brownish  bcloir,  oon- 
t^ns  Myatina  subjuadrata,  and  abounds  In  FutuUna  eytiiidriea.  No. 
160. 

No.    2.    3  feet  dark,  olive  Shales.    No.  1G8. 

No.    3.    1  foot  nodular  and  shelly  Limestone  and  Shales.    No.  167. 

No.    4.    22  inches  even-bedded,  drab  Limestone.    No.  1C7. 

No.    6.    G  Inches  ash-srraj  fusulina  Ltmes'.one.    No.  ISS. 

No.    G.    3  feet  nodular  and  shelly  fusullna  Limestone,  abounding  tn  fossils. 
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No.  7.  3  feet  shelly  and  nodular  Limestone,  abounds  in  Fusulina,  also  con- 
tains Syringapora  multattenuata,  Pr,  Nebraacensis^  Athyris  aubtilita, 
and  Allorisma  {Chenomyd)  Minehaha, 

No.    8.    3  feet  dark  Shales.    No.  1C5. 

No.    9.    1  foot  bituminous  Shales.    No.  1G4. 

No.  10.    4  inches  dark-ash  Shales  with  Fusulina,    No.  1G3. 

No.  11.  10  inches  dark-ash  colored  shaly  Limestone,  abounds  in  Fusulina 
and  contains  Athyris. 

No.  12.  9  feet  yellow  calcareo-argillaceous  Shales,  with  thin  Limestone  bands. 
No.  161. 

No.  13.    4}  feet,  mostly  buff  or  brown  Limestone.    No.lGO. 

No.  14.  23  feet  of  sandy  and  Clay  Shales,  near  the  upper  part  is  4  feet  of  light 
blue  Clay  Shales ;  then  a  half  inch  bituminous  Shales ;  then  10  feet 
of  Shales  and  thin  Sandstone  layers;  then  2  to  5}  inches  Coal. 
Nos.  155  to  159. 

No.  15.  2  feet  mottled,  coarse,  ash-blue  and  gray  Limestone,  abounds  in 
Fusulina^  and  contains  Aaiartella  vera.    No.  154. 

No.  16.    9  feet  Shales.    No.  153. 

No.  17.  8}  feet  of  coarse,  bluish-gray  Limestone,  is  oolitic,  and  abounds  in 
Fusulina^  also  contains  Afya/i^ui  Swallovi^  Avieulaptcten  and  JVfonop- 
iera ;  is  sometimes  cross  laminated,  and  affords  a  strong  and  useful 
building  rock.    No.  152. 

No.  18.    1  to  2  feet  Shales.    :^o.  151.* 

No.  19.    20  feet  irregularly  bedded  blue  and  ash-colored  Limestone.    No.  150. ' 

No.  17  is  quarried  in  many  places  on  creek  N.  £.  of  Savannah, 
and  formerly  was  banled  to  St.  Joseph. 

The  npper  members  of  this  Section  are  rather  better  developed 
on  creek  one  mile  north  of  Savannah,  where  they  appear  in  succession 
follows  : 

Section  4^. 

No.  1.    Outcrop  of  yellow  Limestone  on  hill. 

No.  2.    About  20  feet  Slope. 

No.  3.  2}  feet  dark,  ash-blue  Limestone,  abounds  in  Fusulina  cylindrica.  No. 
169. 

No.  4.    6  feet  dark,  olive  Shales.    No.  168. 

No.  5.  4  feet  drab  Limestone,  weathering  a  little  buff;  contains  Bryozoa,  He^ 
mipronites^  Chonetes,  P.  Nebrascensia,  Sp.  Kentucken^ia^  Syringapora 
multattenuata^  Fistulapora  nodulifera,  Athyria  aubtilita^  Terebratula 
bovidens^  Meekella  atriatacostata  and  fragments  of  Nautilus,  (2  sp). 
No.  167. 

No.  6.    3  feet  dark  Shales. 

No.  7.    1  foot  bituminous  Shales. 


•These  numbers  often  and  in  general  terms  referred  to  in  this  county  Beport,  are  numbers  in  the 
Onend  Section,  Upper  Coal  Measures,  1872. 
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The  lower  memberB  of  this  Section  correspond  t-o  those  of  the 
previouB  Section.  On  another  branch  coming  from  aonth,  observed 
the  following  sncceesion : 

No.  1.    Outcrop  of  dark,  ashfcray  Limestone,  whlob  la  sometimee  a  little 

brownish,  aboande  In /Wu'ina.aDd  &Uo  contains  ^tAyrii  and  Jtfya- 

Uaa.    No,  109  of  Gen.  Sea.  Upper  Coal  HeaR.,  1872. 
Na  3.    10  feet  Slope,  with  debris  IVom  above. 

No.  3.    4}  feet  dull  graj,  ahellf  Llmeatone,  abounds  In  fVitutinaand  AtAyrU, 
No.  4.    3  feet  ehaly  Slope. 
No.  5.    5  feet  yellow  and  olive  Shalet). 
No.  G.    □  feet  brown  Limestone. 
No.  7.    16  feet  thin-bedded,  sbaly  Sandstone,  containing;  two  thin  bands  of 

Coal;  a  half-Inch  band  occurs  at  4  feet  below  the  top,  a  1-lncta  band 

near  tbc  lower  part.    This  includes  Nos.  156  to  159, 

Limestone  No.  150  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  Limestones 
«eea  in  the  county.  It  occurs  mostly  in  irregular  layers,  separated 
by  blue  or  buff  Shales,  and  aeema  generally  to  break  into  irregalar 
angalar  fragments  on  exposure.  Fuaulina  cylindrica  ia  quite  abun- 
dant, especially  near  the  middle  portion,  in  which  are  also  handsome 
BryozoanSy  Ifistulapora  noduUfera,  Rhomhopora  lepidodendroidtt 

and  Ghonetea -.  which  are  abundant  in  middle  beds.  Productvt 

Nebrofoensist  with  its  interior  replaced  by  crystallized  Oalcite,  is 
common  near  the  npper  part.  Ortkia  carhonaria  is  occasionally 
abundant  near  the  lower  part.  This  Limestone  is  generally  over  !M>  ' 
feet  thick.  It  caps  the  hill  at  Amazonia,  and  one  mile  ap  the  blufib  ^»^» 
there  is  a  large  quarry  opened,  which  exhibits  most  of  the  beds.  Some  -^^  -» 
of  the  middle  blue  and  drab  argillaceous  beds  at  this  place  have  been  ^c^n 
homed  and  made  into  a  pretty  fair  article  of  Hydraulic  Oement.  -  :9i. 
Several  specimens  of  it  were  shown  me  which  had  stood  differentc^  -gt 
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the  northern  part  of  Sec.  15,  T.  60,  R,  34,  we  find,  at  21  feet  below  No. 
150,  2  feet  of  a  thick-bedded  drab  Limestone,  which  is  probably  refer- 
able to  No.  143.  In  the  same  neighborhood,  on  land  of  Wm.  Haffaker, 
red  and  green  Shales  appear  about  50  feet  below  No.  150,  the  lower 
green  layers,  containing  Septaria.  Beneath  the  last  we  find  3  inches 
brown,  sandy  Shales  overlying  a  1-inch  band  of  bitaminous  Goal.  Still 
below  is  an  outcrop  of  5  feet  of  ash-blue  Limestone,  shelly  at  top. 
This  last  named  Limestone  I  refer  to  No.  137.  At  Jessnp's  Mill  red 
Shales  appear  at  55  feet  below  No.  150,  resting  almost  directly  on  No. 
1S7,  which,  at  this  place,  is  9  feet  thick. 

In  bed  of  Platte  River,  at  Rochester,  we  find  3  feet  of  Limestone; 
color,  dark,  ash-gray  at  top,  bluish-gray  below,  containing  Productus 
JfebrascensiSj  Aviculopecten  occidentalia  and  Athyria  suhtilita.  At 
low  water  this  rock  is  well  exposed.  It  is  traversed  by  many  vertical 
cracks,  leaving  the  rock,  as  it  were,  divided  into  many  very  regular 
rhomboidal  forms.  The  angle  of  fracture  is  60°.  This  rock  probably 
corresponds  to  No.  128.  Farther  down  the  river,  observed  about  20 
feet  of  Shales  underlying  it. 

ECONOMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

BUILDING    STONE 

Suitable  for  most  purposes,  may  be  found  conveniently  in  all  neigh- 
borhoods excepting  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  The  strongest 
and  most  durable  stone  may  be  found  in  No.  152.  There  is  a  good 
quarry  of  this  rock  about  a  mile  above  Amazonia,  on  the  railroad. 
Fourteen  and  a  half  feet  are  here  exposed,  more  than  I  have  seen  at 
any  other  quarry.  It  is  bluish  fi:ray  oolitic,  and  with  no  Shale  part* 
iDgs.  At  Lander's  quarry,  2}  miles  north-east  of  Savannah,  we  find  8 
feet  9  inches  of  it,  of  relative  thickness  of  3^  feet,  14  inches,  6  inches, 
14  inches,  then  shaly  beds,  with  a  2  feet  coarse  gray  bed  at  bottom. 
These  beds  are  sometimes  cross-laminated.  One  opening  presents  6 
feet  thickness,  which  is  cross  laminated  for  over  50  feet — the  angle  of 
'Cleavage  about  30^. 

PAINT    BEDS. 

Red  Shales  are  found  at  several  places  in  this  county,  and  they 
'Woald  undoubtedly  make  good  paint.  They  are  found  at  several 
places  near  Amazonia.  On  the  hill  above  town,  and  on  creek,  one 
and  a  half  miles  up,  there  is  exposed  about  4  feet  of  good  average 
quality  of  pure  red  Ochre.    Appearances  of  these  beds  are  also  seen 
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ia  Bocbeeter  road,  3  miles  east  of  Savaimah ;  also  2  miles  south  of 
Whitesville,  and  on  land  of  Wm.  Hufiaker. 

CABBONATE    OP    IRON, 

Iq  fonn  of  Septaria,  concretionary  and  lenticular  forms,  and  in  thin 
bands,  is  occasionally  found  in  Shale  beds,  but  insnflSciently  for  econ- 
omic purposes. 


No  valuable  Coal  beds  exist  in  this  county.  A  few  miles  north- 
east of  Savannah  we  find  thin  bands  but  too  thin  for  any  economic 
purpose.  One  of  these  thickens  to  5  inches  on  land  of  Wm.  Barr,  in 
S.  W.  quarter  Sec.  16,  T.  59,  B.  36.  The  Coal  crops  out  at  the  waters' 
edge  for  50  feet  along  the  stream,  resting  in  the  water  near  the  mid- 
dle line,  where  it  is  thickest,  and  riEiug  each  way  to  a  height  of  two 
feet  above  the  stream  and  25  feet  above  and  below,  presenting  the  cross 
section  of  a  basin.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  outcrop  the  Goal  is  6 
inches  thick,  alternating  with  bituminous  Shales  and  rests  uncon- 
formably  on  Shales.  At  the  upper  point  of  outcrop  the  Coal  is  8 
inches  thick  and  conformable  with  the  Shale. 

The  Coal  here  can  not  be  extensive  as  it  is  thicker  near  depression 
of  the  basin  in  the  creek,  thinning  towards  either  end.  Blacksmiths 
have  ased  it  in  welding  iron.  On  the  bank,  200  feet  off,  a  pit  was  dug 
by  Mr.  F.  P.  Chamberlain,  some  years  ago,  29  feet  deep  to  the  Coal. 
Limestone,  No.  160,  crops  oat  in  the  ravine  ea^t,  about  15  feet  above 
the  Coal. 

Coal  has  been  worked  at  several  places  on  Niagara  Creek,  bnt  it 
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ooonty  is  the  Lexington  Goal ;  it  lies  aboat  800  feet  below  the  lowest 
observed  rocks  on  Platte  River,  or  over  l^lOO  feet  below  the  horizon 
of  Savannah. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  generally  rich  bnt  is  susceptible  of  sev- 
eral divisions.  We  have  the  hiUs  near  the  Missouri  Eiver,  which  are 
capable  of  producing  fine  crops  of  wheat.  Adjacent;  we  find  the 
richer  lands  supporting  a  growth  of  Elm,  Linden,  Paw-paw  and  Iron- 
wood,  which  are  equally  wheat  producing,  and  well  adapted  for  corn 
and  hemp.  Then  we  have  the  Black  Oak,  Red  Oak>  Elm  and  Hazel 
lands  near  river  One  Hundred  and  Two,  and  near  Fillmore.  These 
lands  produce  fine  corn  crops  and  sometimes  good  wheat  crops.  The 
soil  of  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  county  is  based  on  a  deep 
bluff  deposits.  Lime,  resulting  from  disintegration  of  the  Limestone 
beds  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  soil  of  most  of  the 
timbered  land.  Near  Lincoln's  Creek  are  rounded  Limestone  hills 
with  rich  valleys  between.  The  prairies  are  rich  and  produce  good 
crops  of  corn. 

Most  fruits  of  this  latitude  grow  well  in  this  county,  especially 
may  this  be  said  of  apples. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


DAVIESS    COUNTY. 


BY  a.  C.  BROADHBAD. 


GENERAL    DESCRIPTION— TOPOGRAPHY. 

This  county  is  nearly  eqnally  divided  by  the  main  West  Fork  of 
Grand  River  entering  the  north-west  part  of  the  coanty  and  irregn. 
larly  meandering  to  the  south-east  comer.  Of  the  tributaries  on  the 
north  side,  their  general  course  is  south ;  of  those  on  the  aonUt  side, 
north-esBU  The  chief  tributaries  entering  from  the  north  are  Olear 
Creek,  Mnddy,  Cypress,  Big  Greek  aod  Sampson  Creek ;  those  on  the 
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The  amoant  of  prairie  exceeds  the  timber,  bat  Grand  Kiver  bot- 
Dms  afford  an  abundant  supply,  and  the  adjacent  hills  also,  of  first 
ate  White  Oak  and  Red  Oak  timber. 

On  Grand  Kiver  bottoms  the  following  trees  and  shrubs  aru 
ound,  viz. : 


!rab  Apple, 

'rickly  Ash, 
led  Birch, 
»ox  Elder, 
Vaahoo, 
Hack  Cherry, 
Jhoke  Cherry, 

tOttODWOOd, 

Vhite  Elm, 
ted  Elm, 
[ackberry. 


Gooseberry, 
Shellbark  Hickory, 
Pignut  Hickory, 
Ironwood, 
Honey  Locust, 

I 

Linden, 
Sugar  Tree, 
White  Maple, 
Mulberry, 
Burr  Oak, 
Swamp  White  Oak, 


Red  Oak, 

Pin  Oak, 

Laurel  Oak, 

Plum, 

Rose. 

Raspberry, 

Redbud, 

Sycamore, 

Sumach, 

Black  Walnut, 

Willow,  etc. 


In  Forks  of  Big  Greek  and  Grand  Kiver  are  fine  bodies  of  White 
)ak  timber. 

SPRINGS    AND    WELLS. 

Good,  lasting  springs  exist  at  the  following  places :  In  S.  W.  Sec. 
!7,  T.  59,  R.  27 ;  a  very  fine  spring  in  S.  W.  of  S.  E.  Sec.  19,  T.  69,  R. 
17 ;  at  Wm.  Smoots,  in  N.  E.  Sec.  25,  T.  59,  R.  28 ;  in  N.  W.  Sec.  19  and 
;.  W.  Sec.  9,  T.  61,  R.  27 ;  Sec.  21,  T.  59,  R.  26 ;  at  John  Winn's,  in  N. 
W.  Sec.  8,  T.  61,  R  27,  a  good  well  of  water. 

Borings  in  yellow  Clay,  at  Winston,  reach  water  at  50  feet.  At 
^ames  McGaire's,  on  top  of  prairie  near  Larry  Greek,  Mr.  Norwood 
obtained  a  Section,  as  follows : 

• 

No.  1.  12  feet  yellow  Clay. 

No.  2.  12  feet  blue  Clay,  with  wood  and  charcoal. 

No.  3.  2|  feet  Sand. 

No.  4.  20  feet  blue  Clay  to  Sand,  in  which  water  was  obtained. 

At  Wm.  Brennan's,  near  Honey  Greek,  5  miles  sonth-west  of  Gall- 
atin, a  well  was  dug  54  feet  deep,  revealing  (according  to  Mr.  Bren- 
lan)  the  following : 


on.  We  there 
ided  within  the 
'.'oal  Measures, 

k  Fork,  and  oc- 
of  the  center  of 

:  railroad,  i  miles 


imaba  Kailroad.  above 
-Measures  very  well: 

.■iti.;  on  R.R. 


upper  LimeBtanejast  named, 
'if  building  stone,  at  level  of 
■■^urfi  20  feet  above. 

Iroad  cut : 

■  '.■\i  nnil  llglit-colorpd,  ltn&-gralDCd,  coni- 
^.     Fas'iliiia  niid  Prod,  apltndmt  appear 


'■  named  Limestone  occupies  the  bed  of 
^ii;  Creek,  a^tt^ous burgh,  and  of  Cy- 


gher   Limestone ; 


'  LImeetoM,  somewhat 
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No.  1.  1  foot  Soil. 

No.  2.  S  feet  jellow  Clay— aubsoll. 

No.  3.  4  feet  white  Stratum. 

No.  4.  12  feet  JolDt  Clay,  with  a  few  emtvll  pebbles  ttod  Iwuldera. 

No.  G.  20  feet  blue  Clay ;  Bome  wat«r  Beeping  In  at  top. 

No.  6.  11  feet  red  hiLrd  Saiid,  dtpplog  a  little  as  If  water-worn. 

No.  7.  7  feet  coarse,  yellow  Sand. 

No.  8.  3  feet  blue  Sand,  with  sticks  and  leaves  at  bottom. 

No.  9.  3  feet  dailc  colored  Cla^  Shalee. 

la  No.  5  there  was  found,  at  35  feet  from  sarface,  an  elm  stick  5 
inches  in '  diameter,  a  grape  vine  2  inches  thick  having  the  bark  on, 
also  Walnat  and  Elm  chips. 

Jas.  McGangh,  in  S.  E.  tjec.  27,  T.  59,  R.  28,  fonnd  a  Walnnt  log  in 
his  well  at  40  feet  below  the  sarface. 

Near  corner  of  Sees.  28,  Sf9  and  33,  T.  69,  R.  26,  Mr.  Snyder  has  a 
well  70  feet  deep.  In  digging  it  he  passed  throagh  Sand  resembling 
river  Sand,  and  blae  day.  At  bottom,  he  enoonntered  a  pine  log  6 
feet  in  diameter ;  be  recognized  the  wood  and  bark.  It  is  now  cov- 
ered with  Quicksand,  [llie  formations  in  these  wells  all  belong  to  the 
"  Drift"] 


QUATEENARY. 

Besides  the  Alluvium  and  other  recent  deposits,  we  occasionally 
find  bonlders  of  Granite,  Quartzite  and  Qreanstone. 
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The  highest  rocks  were  those  observed  near  Winston.  We  there 
find  beds  identical  with  those  seen  at  Weston,  and  included  within  the 
horizon  of  Nos.  121  and  125  of  General  Section  Upper  Coal  Measures, 
1872. 

The  Sandstones  of  the  Middle  Coal  appear  on  Lick  Fork,  and  oc- 
casionally on  Grand  Kiver  as  far  up  as  a  little  north  of  the  center  of 
the  county. 

A  Section  at  top  of  Middle  Coal  Measures,  on  railroad,  4  miles 
below  Gallatin,  appears  thus : 

No.  1.  20  feet  Slope ;  tumbled  Limestone. 

No.  2.  20  feet  to  railroad. 

No.  8.  18  feet  Shales ;  lower  part  concretionary. 

*     No.  4.  1}  feet  of  blue  Shales,  containing  Eumphalus  rugoaus,  Bellerophon^ 

etc 

No.  5.  6  inches  blue,  rough,  nodular  calcareous  Sandstone. 

No.  G.  18  feet  Sandstone  to  river. 

Other  Sections  on  the  Chillicothe  and  Omaha  Railroad,  above 
Gallatin,  expose  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Measures  very  well : 

Section  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Gallatin^  on  R,  R. 

No.    1.    6  feet  Limestone.    No.  74. 

No.    2.    4  feet  drab  sandy  Shales.    No.  78. 

No.    3.    2  feet  Sandstone. 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  the  upper  Limestone  just  named, 
is  3  feet  thick,  forming  a  fine  quarry  of  building  stone,  at  level  of 
railroad  track.    Limestone  No.  78,  appears  20  feet  above. 

A  half  mile  further,  we  find  in  railroad  cut : 

No.  1.    3  feet  drab,  nodular  Limestone. 

No.  2.  4  feet  thick  bed  of  mottled,  dark  and  light-colored,  fine-grained,  com- 
pact Limestone. 

No.  3.  12  feet  of  Limestone.  No.  78.  Fusulina  and  Prod,  aplendena  appear 
4  or  5  feet  Irom  bottom. 

At  Oroomer's  mill,  the  last  named  Limestone  occupies  the  bed  of 
Orand  River,  as  also  that  of  Big  Creek,  at  Pattonsburgh,  and  of  Cy- 
press Creek  2  miles  east. 

A  half  mile  above  Groomer's  mill  we  find  higher  Limestone; 
those  from  81  to  84  being  well  represented,  thus  : 

Section  113, 

No.    1.    12  feet  Slope. 

No.  2.  6  feet  8  inches  irregularly  bedded,  bluish-gray  Limestone,  somewhat 
cherty,  contains  a  few  Producti,    No.  84. 
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No.  3.  8  inches  olive  Clay  Shales. 

No.  i.  6  luches  blue  Clay  Shales.    No.  83. 

No.  5.  14  inches  bituminous  Shsles. 

No.  0.  10  Inches  soft,  black  Shales. 

No.  7.  Ifi  iDches  (laric  Shales,  with  thin  layers  ot  pyritireroiM  Limestoues. 

Ko.  6.  0  ftet  dark-blue  Claj.    No.  80 

Fereons  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  preeence  of  these  beds  of 
bitaminoiis  Shales.  They  do  not  indicate  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
bed  of  Coal,  nor  wilt  they  change  to  Coal.  They  will  barn  some,  bat 
not  to  aehee. 

On  Sampson's  Creek,  4  or  5  miles  north-weat  of  Pattonsborgh, 
are  beds  of  buff  Limestone,  probably  very  good  for  burning  into  Lime. 
The  Geological  position  may  be  as  high  as  No.  95.  In  creek  3  miles 
east  of  Pattonsbnrgh,  No.  78  appears.  Eighty-six  feet  above,  we 
find  a  bine  Limestone  containing  Prod.  Prattenanus,  Pt.  gplendent, 
/'r.  Nehrascensia.,  Lophophyllum.  Five  feet  higher,  is  found  a  coarse, 
ash-colored  Limestone,  containing  large  Prod,  cosiatua,  ^.  camera- 
iu8, 2!fautUua,  etc.  The  latter  I  suppose  equivalent  to  No.  91.  Less 
than  a  mile  north  of  the  last  named  locality,  we  find  a  Limestone 
about  25  feet  from  hill-top,  wbioh  I  think  must  be  the  equivalent  of 
No.  87,  of  General  Section  of  Upper  Coal  Measures.  It  is  irregularly 
bedded  and  cherty,  containing  some  line  fossils,  which  are  sometimes 
chalcedonic.  The  lower  10  inches  abounds  in  Fusulina  cylindrioa; 
in  beds  above,  observed  Prod,  coataiua,  P.  punoiatus,  Sp.  cameratua. 
Prod.  Prattenanua  and  Aviculopeoten  oarboniferua.  Just  beneath 
is  7  feet  of  irregularly  bedded,  ash-blue  Limestone,  weathering  buff 
and  with  shaly  partings.  Meel-ella  atriato-costala  abounds.  Shaly 
beds  at  top  abound  in  Fusulina.    Other  contained  foBsils,Are  Prod. 
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No.    5.    8}  feet  of  Shales. 

No.    6.    2}  feet  ot  ferruginous  Limestone,  containing  Corals,  FusuUna  and 

Crinoid  stems ;  upper  part  is  very  fine-grained,  compact,  drab  and 

brown. 
No.    7.    2}  feet  Shales,  with  thin  beds  of  fossiliferous  Limest<)nc ;  fossils,  P. 

Praitfnanus,  Hemiproniies, 

No.    8.    23  feet  shaly  Slope. 

No.    9.    4  feet  outcrop  of  irregular  bedded,  bluish  drab  Limestone,  with  vein 

of  Calcite,  and  abounding  in  Meehella  striato-costaia.    No.  87. 
No.  10.    16  feet  Slope. 
No.  11.    1  foot  of  coarse,  hard,  blue  Limestone,  containing  arms  of  Archceoci- 

daris^  Crinoid  stems,  Allorisma^  Phillipsia,    85  d. 
No.  12.    2  feet  Slope.    85  c. 
No.  13.    8  feet  of  nodular  and  shelly,  dne-grained,  llght-drab  Limestone,  ibll 

of  small  holes.    No.  84. 
No.  14.    1}  feet  of  drab,  suboolitic  Limestone,  contains  Hemiproniies ^  Prod. 

PratienanuSj  Reizia  puneiulifera,  Spr,  Kentuckensis,  Spr,  eatneratusy 

AihyriSf  Crinoid  stems  and  fncolds. 
No.  15.    5}  feet  of  irregular  bedded,  bluish-drab  Limestone,  with  Shale  part- 
ings and  Chert  concretions,  contains  FusuUna  and  Aihyris,  No.  83. 
No.  16.    2  feet  shaly  and  irregular  concretionary  Limestone  beds.    No.  88. 
No.  17.    2  feet  7  inches  Limestone,  in  apparent  thick  beds,  but  separated  by 

irregular  lines  of  deposits ;  abounds  in  Prod^  splendens^  and  also 

has  Prod,  Cosiaius.  Aihyrts^  and  Spr,  lineatus.    No.  83. 
No.  18.    2  feet  Shales,  with  2  thin  concretionary  Limestone  beds.    No.  83. 
No.  19.    2}  feet  deep-blue,  shaly,  fucoidal  Limestone,  abounds  In  Hemiproni- 

teSf  Pr,  PraiienafiuSy  P.  splendens,  Sp.  catneratua  and  T^erehratula  ho-' 

videns.    No.  83. 
No.  20.    2  feet  2  inches  gray  Limestone,  in  4  beds  like  No.  15. 
No.  21.    10  inches  olive  Shales. 
No.  22.    1  foot  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  23.    4  feet  blue  and  black  Shales,  passing  to  a  blue  Fire  Clay  beneath. 
No.  24.    A  few  feet  Slope. 
No.  25.    10  ^  feet  of  Bethany  Falls  Limestone.    No.  78. 

Jast  south-east  of  Gallatin,  the  lower  members  of  the  above  Sec* 
^on  appear  connected  with  still  lower  beds,  thus : 

Section  ISO, 

No.  1.  2  feet  bituminous  Shales. 

No.  2.  11  feet  Slope. 

No.  8.  19  feet  Bethany  Falls  Limestone.    No.  78. 

No.  4.  5  feet  light  blue  Shales,  contains  lAngula^  Discina^  etc. 

No.  5.  1}  foot  of  bituminous  Shales.    77a. 

No.  6.  10  inches  Jointed,  bluish  drab  Limestone.    76  c. 

No  7.  10  feet  4  Inches  Slope.    75  and  76. 

No.  8.  8  feet  ferruginous  Limestone.    No.  74. 
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The  above  Section  will  serve  to  show  the  arrangemeot  of  strata 
near  the  base  of  the  Upper  Coal  Measares.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  west 
of  the  C.  K.  I.  and  F.  K.  B.  depot,  at  Gallatin,  are  outcrops  of  beds  of 
LimestoDe  not  seen  in  Section  120,  but  connected  with  No.  11  of  that 
Section,  thus  ; 

No.    1.    2  feet  nodules  of  Limestone  on  Slope. 

No.    2.    6  Inches  blue  Limestone,  full  of  Crinoid  sterna  ;  also  cont^ns  FUtu- 

lapora  nodulijcra,  Sp.  Eentuckeruil,  ChunttM  Vtrneallana.    85  d. 
No.    3.    8  Inches  of  alternate  beds  of  blue  Limestone  and  Shales.    Fossils 

abound,  Includiug  Crinoid  stems,  Chonettt  sranulifera,  Rkombopara 

,-  In  lower  part  are  Sekizodiu    WhetUri.,  Myalirta  tabquadrata, 

Nautiiut ,  Hempnmittt  eratiut. 

The  beds  last  named,  wherever  found,  abound  io  beaatiful  and 
often  rare  fossils,  or  at  least  0QI7  peculiar  to  this  Geological  horizon. 
Other  places,  where  tound,  were  on  Lany  Greek,  Big  Greek  and  on 
head-waters  of  Honey  Creek,  near  Brennaa's  and  near  David  Smith's. 

The  Section  near  Biennan's  appears  thus : 

Section  lis. 

Mo.     1.    Slope. 

No.    2.    efeetof  b1ue("JtfMiB{fa")LImostone;  abounds  In  Ms«X«Uii,-  aodalso 
contains  P,  eoiiatua,  P.  tpleadau,   P.   Nebratecntil,  Sp,  eameratui. 
Pinna  peraeuia,  Prod.prallenarmt  and  Futulina,    No.  S7. 
'   No.    8.    2  feet  bufiSbalea,  with  Limestone  concreUons. 
No.    4.   4  feet  blue  Shales. 
No.    5.    9  feet  Slope. 
No.    G.    2  feet  Limestone  and  Shales,  subdivided  thus : 
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arths  of  a  mile  north-west  of  Winston,  on  the  creek,  presents  the 
blowing  arrangement  of  strata : 

No.    1.    Long  Slope  from  top  of  hill,  probably  80  feet. 

No.    2.    1  foot  olive  Shales. 

No.    3.    8  inches  deep  blue,  hard,  crystalline  Limestone,  contains  Avveulopee- 

ten  oeeidentalis. 
No.    4.    1  foot  9  inches  Shales,  dark  chocolate  above,  blue  below. 
No.    5.    9  inches  dark  ash,  concretionary,  argillaceous  Limestone. 
No.    6.    Thickly  laminated,  lead  and  olive  colored  Shales,  containing  remains 

of  plants. 
No.    7.    2  to  4-inch  bed  of  impure  Carbonate  of  Iron. 
No.    8.    2  inches  thinly  laminated  gray  Shales,  with  AfyaZina  ;9t<7a^/o(7i.     No. 

123. 
No.    9.    1  to  3  inches  Coal— good.    No.  128. 

No.  10.    1  inch  shaly  bed  of  Sigillaria ;  corresponds  to  a  bed  found  at  Weston. 
No.  11.    4  feet  light-blue  Shales. 
No.  12.    2}  feet  compact,  buff  Limestone — shaly. 
No.  13.    1  foot  light-gray,  sandy  textured  Limestone. 
No.  14.    1  foot  9  inches  light-blue  silicions  Limestone. 
No.  16.    10  inches  variegated  and  banded  brown  and  gray  Limestone. 
No.  16.    16  inches  hard,  heavy-blue,  silicious  Limestone,  containing  Myalina 

aubguadrata. 
No.  17.    8}  feet  of  olive  Shales. 
No.  18.    1  foot  yellow,  ochrey  Limestone. 
No.  19.    2}  feet  hard  Limestone ;  resembles  No.  17. 

Many  other  Sections  of  the  strata  were  taken,  but  the  above  are 
e  most  complete,  and  will  materially  assist  the  local  student  in  in- 
stigating the  rock  structure  in  this  county,  and  comparing  them 
th  those  in  other  localities;  and  by  aid  of  the  General  Section, 
iblished  in  Vol.  of  1873,  he  can  see  the  exact  connection  of  these 
ds  with  those  above  and  below,  and  can  also  ascertain  if  there  be 
y  valuable  Goal  near  by. 

PALEONTOLOGY. 

Certain  beds  of  dull  blue  Limestone,  interstratified  with  blue  Shales 
e  found  peculiarly  rich  in  fossils.  They  are  often  of  large  size«  and 
e  same  species  seem  here  to  be  better  developed  than  else- 
here  seen.  These  beds  occur  just  west  of  Gallatin  ;  also  on  head- 
aters  of  Honey  Creek;  on  South  Big  Creek,  and  on  Larry  Creek. 
le  beds  correspond  to  a  portion  of  No.  85  of  Section  of  Upper  Coal 
easures,  and  the  fossils  are  Productus  prattenanus,  P.  JVebrdscensiSf 
^  coBtaius^  P,  aplendens^  P.  punctatuSj  P.  symeiricua^   P,  Amen-  i 


eanus,  Ohonetet  VerneuUlana,  S^irifer  cameratus.,  Jy.  Kentucken8i$, 
^.  lineatu8,  Terehratula  iovidena,  HemipTonitea  eraasusy  Meekella 
ttriotocosiata,  Avicvlopecien providenoia,  Avic.  oocidentalis,  Athyria 
tubtilita,  Aviciilopinna  Amerioana,  Nuoulana  belUatriaia,  Nueula 
veniriooaot  Leda  oweni^  Myalina  Kanaaaenais,  M.  aubqvadrat<L,  Alio- 

riama ,  Pinna peraouta,  Sohisodua  Wheeleri,  Eumicrotia  Savjniy 

RetziapunctuliferaiAlloriamagranoaua^  A.  Topeoaenaia,  Bellerophon 

ellipticua,  PluTotomaria ,  Maerocheiliu  inhabilia,M. ,  Cj/r- 

tooeraa ,  Archaoaidaria ,  Soaphiocrinua  hemitpherioua,  Syno- 

eladia  hiaerialia,  Rhomhopora  lepidodendroidea,  fittulapora  noduli- 
fera,  F^isulina  cylindrica. 


ECONOMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

The  beds  of  Limestone  in  sight  are  the  only  valaable  mineral  pro- 
dact  easily  obtained.  Beds  of  good  building  rock  are  coavenient  in 
most  neighborhoodBf  and  the  LimeatoneB  will  generally  make  good 
IJme. 

At  Elijah  Whitt's,  on  the  N.  W.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  6,  T.  68,  R,  27,  is 
the  qaarry  from  which  the  rock  was  obtained  and  ased  for  boildiog 
the  county  jail.  The  quarry  rock  is  4  feet  9  inches  thick,  in  two  lay- 
ers, the  upper  of  one  foot,  the  lower  3  feet  9  inches.  It  is  a  coarse 
blnieh  gray  and  brown  specked  Limestone. 

At  Mr.  Daniel  Smooths  the  rock  is  8  feet  thick,  and  said  to  afford 
a  good  fire  rock.    The  rock  may  be  referred  to  No.  81 

The  Limestone  equivalent  to  No.  85  (j,  is  generally  from  8  to  12 
inches  thick,  and  affords  a  good  building  rock,  and  will  also  burn  into 
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sank  there  would  reach  a  Coal  seam  at  625  feet  that  would  vary  from 
1  to  3  feet  in  thickness.  Seventy  feet  lower,  another  bed  of  about  2  feet 
wonld  be  reached.  A  few  thinner  seams,  but  none  thick  enough  to 
be  worked,  would  be  passed  through  nearer  the  surface. 

On  Hurricane  Creek  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  Coal  has  been 
found.  This  is  not  expected  to  become  thicker.  It  is  at  least  250  feet 
above  any  bed  thick  enough  to  work. 

A  thin  Coal  seam  is  reported  to  have  been  found  on  or  near  Lick 
Fork.  This  would  also  be  over  200  feet  above  any  workable  seam  of 
Ooal. 

A  seam  of  Coal  of  a  few  inches  thick  may  also  be  occasionally 
met  with  between  Gallatin  and  Jameson.  Its  position  would  be 
about  20  feet  below  the  thick  bedded  ferruginous  Limestones  which 
appear  in  several  places.  This  also  is  over  200  feet  above  any  work- 
able Goal  seam. 

A  shaft  sunk  at  the  depot  of  the  Chicago  and  South-western  Kail- 
way,  Oallatin,  would  have  to  be  extended  downwards  for  280  feet  to 
reach  a  workable  Coal  seam.    A  seam  would  be  struck  at  about  that 
^epth  which  would  vary  in  thickness  from  one  to  two  and  a-half  feet, 
^nih  a  two  feet  Coa\  bed  70  feet  lower,  and  a  20inch  seam  still  lower, 

SOIL. 

The  soil  in  this  county  is  generally  good,  in  fact  a  large  proportion 
<^f  the  county  contains  rich  soil  which  is  very  productive.  In  some  dis- 
^jricts  where  the  rock  approaches  too  near  the  surface  the  crops  are 
'Coo  apt  to  fail  in  dry  seasons.  The  land  is  mostly  rolling  and  lies  well 
*or  cultivation .  T.  60,  R,  27,  has  very  rich  soil — that  near  Alta  Vista ; 
.also  near  Oallatin,  and  the  S.  £.  part  of  T.  60,  R  29. 

The  above  comprises  the  best  portions  of  the  county.  Other 
X>ortions  are  scarcely  inferior.  Much  of  the  soil  near  the  streams  and 
^^specially  that  on  the  Grand  River  hills,  is  highly  calcareous,  result- 
ing from  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  the  Limestones. 

Com  is  the  staple  crop  produced. 

Wheat  requires  to  be  put  in  with  care. 


e.s— 2L 


CHAPTER   XX. 


eOLE     COUNTY. 

BT  G.  C.  BROADHBAD. 


The  area  of  this  coanty  ia  391  sqaare  miles,  ezclDsive  of  that  part 
of  the  Missouri  River  which  may  be  iacluded  within  its  boaods.  It  is 
generally  hilly  and  some  portioas  are  mach  broken,  the  hills  olten 
rising  above  the  vaUeys  from  200  to  300  feet.  In  the  western  part,  the 
hills  do  not  extend  to  as  great  height  as  they  do  farther  east.  Meas- 
nrements  on  the  Moreaa  show  that  the  ridges  are  about  270  feet  above 
the  stream;  also,  that  the  high  bottoms  are  17  feet  above  the  lower 
bottoms.  We  find  along  both  the  Moreaa  and  the  Osage,  a  second 
bottom  or  terrace,  10  to  17  feet  above  the  recent  allnvial  bottoms. 
This  older  or  higher  terrace,  has  generally  ander-clays  resembling  the 
Blnff  to  which — or  to  a  very  little  more  recent  age — it  may  be  referred. 
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times  found  a  little  worn.  Granite  boalders  of  the  Drift  period,  are 
not  common ;  a  few  small  ones,  only,  have  been  found  near  the  Mis- 
souri River,  bat  none  mach  over  a  foot  in  diameter. 

The  Blaff  formation  is  partially  developed,  being  thicker  near  the 
Missouri,  and  attenuated  south  and  west.  Mr.  Ott,  in  his  well  at  Ma- 
rioD^  penetrated  through  43  feet.  In  other  neighborhoods,  it  is  not 
often  over  5  feet  in  depth.  The  washings  between  South  and  North 
Horeau,  prove  it  to  be  5  feet. 

The  Alluvium  includes  the  soil  and  more  recent  deposits  along 
the  streams. 

ROCK     STRUCTURE. 

Among  the  solid  formations  of  the  county  are  recognized: 

OuTLTERS  OP  Coal  Measures, 

ENCRiNrrAL  Limestone,  (Burlington.) 

Chouteau  Limestone, 

Devonian, 

First  Maonesian  Limestone. 

Saccharoidal  Sandstone, 

Second  Magnesian  Limestone, 

Second  Sandstone, 

TitiRD  Magnesian  Limestone. 

COAL     MEASURES. 

We  find  no  regular,  connected  or  extensive  Coal  field  in  this 
county;  but  there  are  many  small  deposits  or  '^pockets"  of  Goal, 
chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Some  of  these  have  been 
entirely  exhausted ;  others  appear  of  limited  extent. 

In  S.  W.  Sec.  2,  T.  44,  R.  13,  Mr.  Elston  sunk  a  shaft  50  or  60  feet 
in  Goal.  Extending  an  entry  a  few  feet  in  one  direction,  he  passed 
through  the  Goal  and  struck  the  wall  rock  of  Magnesian  Limestone. 
A  few  feet  in  the  opposite  direction,  he  sank  another  shaft,  passing 
down  the  face  of  the  solid  rock.  This  deposit  was  found  about  20 feet 
from  the  top,  on  a  gentle  slope,  and  near  a  depression  between  two 
hiUs. 

Not  far  from  this  "  pocket,"  Mr.  Elston,  in  pursuing  his  investiga- 
tions, revealed  about  20  feet  thickness  of  hard,  black  Slate.  He  used 
this  Slate  in  burning  lime,  and  found  that  it  blazed  up  brightly, 
afibrding  a  strong  heat  and  accomplishing  the  desired  purpose  ;  but 
like  all  Slate  would  not  burn  to  ashes. 

The  excavations  on  the  railroad  disclose  "'  pockets"  which  are 
sometimes  filled  with  tumbled  masses  of  rock  from  the  surrounding 
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strata,  and  often  with  bede  of  Shalea  of  the  Coat  Measnres.  The  sur- 
face of  the  ground  at  these  places,  seems  to  have  been  level  with  that 
a^acent,  previoas  to  the  railroad  excavations.  I  observed  one  sach 
place  near  EIbIod,  where  there  was  about  30  feet  cutting,  the  forma- 
tions being  Second  Magaeaian  Limestone.  Suddenly  the  solid  rock 
ended,  and  was  replaced  by  loose,  large  and  small  masses  of  rock  and 
Clay,  extending  longitudinally  for  about  60  feet,  when  the  solid  rock 
again  continued  on  without  interruption.  This  did  not  seem  to  ex- 
tend much  if  any  over  50  feet  transversely.  The  ground  sarfaoe  above 
was  nearly  level.  In  such  holes  we  believe  Goal  has  frequently  been 
drifted. 

BURLISGTON    (ENCHINITAL)    LIMESTONE. 

This  formation  occupies  a  limited  area  in  the  northern  part  of  T. 
45,  R.  13,  and  T.  46,  Rs.  13  and  14  W. 

Where  observed  it  was  of  a  coarse  and  often  loose  texture,  in 
thick  beds  and  containing  many  Crinoid  stems.  Its  color  is  generally 
gray,  with  the  lower  beds  inclining  to  brown.  Fifty  feet  was  the  great- 
est thickness  observed,  just  above  Marion. 

CHOUTEAU    GBOUP. 

In  the  same  district  where  the  Burlington  Limestone  occurs,  we 
also  saw  the  Chouteau  Limestone  underlying  it.  The  upper  beds  are 
thick  and  of  an  ash  color ;  the  lower  beds  are  generally  thin.  Fossils 
observed  were  Fuooides  cauda-gaUi,  Spirifer  Marionentit^  Rhyn- 
chonella  gregaria,  Zoptana  depresaa.     The  greatest  observed  thick- 
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175  feet;  Second  Sandstone,  30  feet;  and  Third  Magnesian  Limestone, 
170  feet. 

The  First  Magnesian  Limestone  may  be  represented  by  certain 
beds  on  Rock  Creek  and  near  by  on  the  Missoari  River,  bat  the  evi- 
dence was  not  strong  enough  in  its  favor. 

Saccharoidal  Sandstone. 

Wherever  observed,  it  was  fonnd  to  be  a  heavy-bedded,  white, 
pure,  friable  Sandstone,-  always  finer  grained  than  the  Second  Sand- 
stone.   At  the  mouth  of  Rock  Greek,  35  feet  thickness  was  observed. 

We  often  find  it  occupying  valleys  or  depressions  in  older  rocks. 
It  occurs  thus  near  Rock  Creek ;  also,  near  Elston.  A  half  mile  east 
of  Elston,  6  or  8  feet  of  it  was  observed  in  a  massive  form  and  purely 
white,  occupying  the  bed  of  a  small  branch.  A  few  hundred  yards 
sonth-westy  5  or  6  feet  occupies  the  point  of  a  hill — the  mass  of  the 
hill  being  of  Second  Magnesian  Limestone. 

Second  Magnesian  Limestone. 

This  formation  includes  the  entire  rocks  in  sight  along  the  route  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  from  Osage  to  the  west  county  line,  and  of  the 
Missouri  bluffs  from  the  mouth  of  Osage  River  nearly  to  Rock  Creek. 
It  is  the  surface  rock  on  all  the  county  north  of  the  Moreau,  and  of 
Ranges  10  and  11.  The  lower  beds  form  the  bluffs  along  the  Missouri 
from  Osage  to  Jefferson  City  and  on  Wear's  Creek. 

This  Limestone,  although  geologically  an  important  member  of 
the^ group  of  rocks,  is  of  but  little  value  as  a  building  stone.  It  con- 
tains, throughout,  numerous  Chert  beds,  generally  occurring  in  a  con- 
cretionary form,  inclosed  in  greenish  or  drab  Shales.  Over  90  feet,  at 
the  upper  part,  consists  of  alternation  and  mingling  of  Chert,  Shale 
and  Magnesian  Limestone — the  latter,  when  in  thin  drab  layers, 
is  generally  termed  '^  Cotton  Rock,"  and  when  of  uniform  thickness  is 
mnch  used  for  ordinary  buildings ;  the  beds  are  frequently  argilla- 
ceous, from  which  circumstance  they  will  not  stand  exposure.  When 
not  too  argillaceous,  it  forms  beautiful  and  excellent  building  mate- 
rial. The  beds  are  often  very  irregular,  sometimes  undulating,  then 
abruptly  broken.  They  are  also  often  exceedingly  rough  on  the  sur- 
face. But  the  Cotton  rock  layers  are  generally  very  uniform  in  thick- 
ness. The  beds  lower  down  are  much  thicker  and  are  silicious.  The 
lower  40  feet  is  fucoidal  and  contains  many  small  cells  which  some- 
times contain  a  white  powder.  Fossils  are  rare ;  fucoids  occur  through- 
out. 
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The  foUoving  Section,  taken  at  Moreao  bridge  of  Pacific  Rul- 
road,  exhibits  very  finely  the  structare  of  the  lover  beds  : 

No.  1.    S&ndstone. 

Ko.  2.    8  feet  Cotton  roclc  and  Magneslan  Llme^ue. 

No.  3.    II  feet  Cotton  rock ;  fucoldal  cavities  occur  in  tbe  lower  part,  which 

are  often  occupied  with  Iron  Pjriteg. 
No.  4.    6  feet  gray,  sillclooa  Hagnealan  Limestone. 
No.  6.    18  feet. 

No.  S.    4  feet  Sandghine  and  slIIciouB  rock. 

No.  7.    8  feet  tbin  1>eds  of  Cotton  rocli.  Magnet ian  Limestone,  Chert  and  Shale. 
No.  8.    3  feet  Sandstone;  fucoldal  on  surface. 
No.  0.    4  feet  sllicious  Hagnedan  Limestone. 

No.  10.  13  feet  thin,  ebaij  beds  of  OottOD  roclc  and  Uagoeslan  Limestone. 
No.  11.  itO  feet  heavy  beds  of  cellular  Uagnesian  Limestone. 

The  last  member  of  the  above  Section  is  40  feet  thick  on  the 
Osage. 

The  beds  of  the  lower  members  of  tbe  laat  Section  oifteii  form 
glades,  sometimes  of  several  acres  in  extent,  and  almost  bare  of  vege- 
tation. These  gladea  sapport  a  acrabby  growth  of  bnshes,  the  moat 
common  beinft  the  Bumelia  lanuffinosa,  which,  although  common  on 
the  glades  of  South  Missouri,  is  not  found  in  the  notthern  part  of  tbe 
State.  Its  general  appearance  is  mnch  similar  to  the  Osage  Orange, 
and  it  may  be  nseful  in  making  hedges.  The  bln^  on  railroad  above 
Jefferson  City  exhibit  very  well  the  strata  above  those  jost  spoken  of. 

A  Section  in  bluff  just  west,  is  as  follows  : 

No.    1.    7  feet  blaff  formation. 
No.    2.    2  feet  Gravel  and  Clay. 
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The  only  fossil  observed  in  this  county,  that  could  be  directly 
traced  to  this  rock,  was  a  Lingular  found  in  beds  of  Cotton  Rock  near 
hill-top  at  Jefferson  City,  and  in  similar  beds  lower  down;  I  also 
found  at  Els  ton  a  Straparolus^  Zoxonema^  and  Chemnitzia.  (?) 

SECOND     SANDSTONE. 

This  is  generally  a  very  coarse-grained  rock,  of  a  light-gray  or 
bu£f  appearance.  Its  total  thickness  about  30  feet.  It  may  generally 
be  recognized  from  the  occurrence  of  the  overlying  Chert  beds.  These 
beds  are  compact,  cellular  or  oolitic ;  the  cellular  beds  are  full  of  mi- 
nute, round  cavities,  frum  size  of  a  pea  to  a  hickory  nut,  which  are 
often  studded  with  minute  quartz  crystals.  This  stratum  has  also 
been  denominated  ^  Buhrstone,"  and  is  immediately  recognized  wher* 
«yer  found. 

The  following  Section  on  South  Moreau,  shows  relation  of  these 
beds. 

Na    1.    35  feet  Second  Magnesian  Limestone. 

No.    2.    6  feet  sllicioas  Magnesian  Limestone,  with  strata  of  sandy  Cotton 

Bock. 
No.    3.    8  feet  silicious  rock,  a  portion  breccia  ted  and  a  portion  cellular.  Buhr- 

stone  beds. 
No.    4.    3  inches  oolitic  Chert 
No.    6.    6  inches  coarse  Sandstone. 
No.    6.    5  feet  silicious  Magnesian  Limestone,  containing  a  few  small  angular 

Chert  frasrments. 
No.    7.    4  feet  Chert  bed. 

A  half  mile  west  of  St.  Thomas,  are  exposed : 

No.    1.    10  feet  amorphous  and  cellular  Chert,  with  Iron  ore. 
No.    2.    Second  Sandstone. 

The  Second  Sandstone  is  well  exposed  on  the  Vienna  road  south 
of  the  Moreau.  A  few  fossils  are  occasionally  met  with,  generally 
strewn  over  the  surface  below  the  Second  Sandstone.  Their  Geolog- 
ical position  is  either  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Second  Magnesian 
limestone  or  the  Chert  beds  of  the  Second  Sandstone.  Comparing 
them  with  fossils  labeled  by  Dr.  Shumard,  they  may  include  the  fol- 
lowing  species :  Murchiaonia  Ozarkensisy  JH.  carinifera^  Pleuroto- 
maria  turgida^  Hall.  RapTiistoma  auhplana^  Straparollus  reticulata^ 

S. ^,  and  Orthis  antiqua.    The  type  of  these  fossils  is  that  of  the 

Oalciferous  Sandrock  of  the  New  York  Geologists. 
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THIRD    KAGNBSIAN    LIUESTONE. 

Thia,  the  loweat  formatioD  ia  the  county,  is  priacipally  developed 
aloQg  the  Osage  River  io  the  eouthera  part  of  the  coaoty.  Itia  not 
found  below  Caatle  Rock,  bat  developa  high  in  the  blnffa  of  Boia 
Brale  and  Little  Tavern.  The  beda  are  generally  thick,  and  are  either 
coarse-grained  Dolomites  with  a  vitreoas  laster  of  a  blaish-gray,  or  a 
fiae-grained  fleah  color. 

A  Section  on  Moreaa,  one  mile  below  the  forks,  representa  some 
of  the  Qpper  beds,  aa  follows  : 

No.  1.    90  feet  ohertf  Slope,  with  fragmeiits  of  SandstODe. 

No.  2.  110  feet  of  Uagneslan  Limestone ;  the  upper  25  feet  of  Cotton  Bock 
below,  isofadark<ash,  with  the  lower  40  feeta  thick  bed  of  light- 
drab,  siUctous  Hagnesian  Limestone;  the  upper  part  U  oellalar, 
with  some  minute  quartz  crystala  arranged  botryoldall]',  occur- 
ring In  drus7  cavlUeB.  A  bed  of  compact  quartz,  of  a  few  Inches 
IhlckneBS,  is  InterstratlSed. 

Thejnnction  of  Second  Sandstone  and  Third  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone ia  well  exposed  at  the  Ferry  on  Vienna  road.    We  have  here 

No.  1.    30  feet  Second  Sandstone,  coarse,  white  and  banded — rtpple-marked — 

the  lower  beds  intercalated  with  Magaesian  LlmeaCoue,  and  some 

Chert. 
No.  2.    105  feet  of  Third  Magneslan  Limestone,  both  Une  and  coarse,  the  beds 

often  forming  a  breccia  n-ith  Chert;  the  Chert  often  oolldo;  the 

layers  very  Irregular. 

Thick  Cherl.  beda  aometimea  occur.   Near  month  of  Little  Tavern, 

we  find  a  Chert  bed  having  a  peculiar  structure.     It  may   be  fucoidal 
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**  Circle  Diggings,"  3  miles  south  of  Hickory  Hill ;  and  at  the  Goal 
mines  near  Elston.  The  brown  Hematite,  or  liimonite,  is  often 
found  on  the  hills  between  the  Osage  and  the  Moreau,  and  at  a  few 
other  localities,  but  at  no  place  did  I  observe  large  quantities.  Its 
origin  seems  to  be  in  the  Ohert  beds  immediately  at  the  top  of  the 
Second  Sandstone,  as  the  following  description  will  show : 

On  B.  Lothin's  land,  one-half  mile  west  of  St  Thomas,  the  ore  is 
found  attached  to  the  Ohert  just  over  the  Sandstone,  and  lies  in  loose 
masses  for  over  100  feet  down  the  hill,  becoming  fewer  as  we  descend. 
Near  the  upper  part  it  is  strewn  along  for  100  feet  east  and  west.  It  is 
of  good  quality,  occurring  in  a  columnar  form,  with  probably  a  ton 
in  sight 

Similar  ore  is  found  at  several  other  places  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  £.  W.  Oaty's  land,  one-half  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Bois 
Brule,  several  pits  have  been  dug,  revealing  a  good  quality  of  ore. 
The  country  here  is  very  much  broken,  the  hills  about  200  feet  high^ 
and  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  young  White  Oak.  Third  Magne- 
sian  Limestone  extends  nearly  to  the  hill-top,  along  which  is  strewn 
large  masses  of  the  Second  Sandstone  Chert.  The  hill  is  broken  by 
several  deep  ravines  extending  north,  along  the  sides  of  which,  ^nd 
about  80  feet  below  the  hill  top,  are  the  ore  beds.  The  ore  was  fouad 
in  some  of  the  pits,  but  not  in  others.  A  soft  yellowish,  and  a  harder 
porous  brown  Limonite  is  found.  A  ton  or  more  of  ore  was  dug  and 
piled  up.  The  ore  has  evidently  been  drifted  from  just  above,  being 
the  residue  of  the  destruction  of  the  overlying  and  inclosing  rocks. 
Large  masses  of  ore  are  often  found  on  the  surface,  between  the 
Osage  and  South  Moreau,  and  occasionally  north  of  the  Moreau. 

In  N.  W.  Sec.  34,  T.  44,  R.  14,  many  fragments  of  Iron  ore  and 
silico — ferruginous  Conglomerate — are  found. 

At  the  county  line,  5  miles  north  of  Centretown,  are  seen  small 
quantities  of  brown  Hematite,  associated  with  Heavy  Spar,  the  Iron 
ore  often  penetrating  the  Spar  in  the  form  of  small  hollow  cylinders. 

At  the  Old  Circle  Diggings,  3  miles  south  of  Hickory  Hill,  we  find 
some  rather  nice  crystals  of  brown  Hematite,  reposing  on  Heavy 
Spar,  undoubtedly  formed  since  the  Heavy  Spar  was,  and  assuming  in 
general  outline  the  form  of  the  mass  of  Spar. 

COPPER. 

At  Smith's  ''  Old  Circular  Diggings,"  in  Sec.  35,  T.  42,  R.  13,  small 
quantities  of  Sulphuret  of  Copper  are  found,  either  disseminated  in 
the  Limestone,  adhering  to  the  Oalena,  or  else  adhering  to  Heavy 
Spar.    We  find  the  Heavy  Spar  attached  to  Limestone  with  a  thin  oun 
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priferous  band  between,  of  which  the  central  part  ia  Solpharet,  and. 
that  next  to  the  liimestoae  is  the  green  Carbonate,  or  Malaohitei 
which  gradually  blende  into  the  Baryta. 

ZINC. 

Small  quantities  of  Silicate  and  of  Blende,  occur  at  Fowler's 
Mines,  in  Sac.  35,  T.  43,  R.  13.  Fntaro  mining  may  yet  disclose  a 
greater  amonnt  of  the  Silicate.  A  very  little  Silicate  waa  also  ob- 
aerved  at  Streit'a  Mines,  2  miles  of  south  of  Oentretown. 

The  Goal  Mines  near  Oentretown  also  contain  Zino  Blende,  min- 
gled with  the  Goal. 

At  Thos.  Caspary's,  near  Elston.  the  Zinc  traveraea  the  Goal  both 
horizontally  and  vertically.  The  horizontal  arrangement  appears 
thus,  numbering  from  top  down  ; 

No.  1.  CoaL 

No.  3.  1  inch  Zino  Blende. 

No.  3.  2  feet  Coal. 

Ko.  4.  }  incb  Zinc  Blende. 

No.  5.  8  Inches  Cofd. 

No.  6.  1  lacb  Zinc  Blende. 

No.  7.  Coal. 

LEAD. 

Galena  is  abundant  at  many  places  in  this  county— the  west  and 
south-west  including  valuable  minea.  It  waa  found  in  this  county  in 
1820,  and  the  first  mining  done  by  Chonteaa  in  1827,  who  had  a  far- 
nace  near  where  Pratt'a  Mill  now  is. 
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Lead  was  found  throughoat,  occarring  in  a  sheet  1  foot  wide  and  2^  to 
3  inches  thick — sometimes  mach  thicker,  and  also'^almost  thinning  oat 
At  end  of  drift,  the  ^^opening  "  is  redaced  in  size,  and  the  Lead  is  1  foot 
wide  by  2^  inches  thick. 

In  mining,  I  was  informed  that  occasional  ^^  chimneys  "  would  oc- 
cur, in  which  the  Lead  was  found  for  several  feet  above. 

About  12,000  pounds  of  mineral  have  been  taken  from  this  mine. 

Dodson's  Mines. 

Three  miles  north  of  Elston,  on  Missouri  bluffs,  a  little  mining  has 
been  done  in  a  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Cotton  rock,  probably  of  age 
of  First  Magnesian  Limestone,  as  I  found  Saccharoidal  Sandstone  at 
foot  of  hill.  The  solid  rock  does  not  apparently  bear  the  mineral. 
About  600  pounds  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  overlying  loose 
Clays. 

Lbmlkin  &  Staehlin's  Minx. 

This,  a  very  recent  discovery,  is  on  land  leased  of  Stokes,  3  miles 
«outh  of  Elston. 

The  underlying  rock  is  Second  Magnesian  Limestone,  Cotton  rock 
beds,  and  the  mineral  chiefly  obtained  in  overlying  '^  Local  Drift." 
The  diggings  are  on  a  hillside  sloping  to  a  small  branch  of  Gray's 
Creek. 

Excavations  show  as  follows : 

No.  1.  1  foot  Soil,  with  many  pebbles  and  Gbcrt  fragments  strewn  on  the  sur- 
face. 

No.  2.    3  feet  red  Olay,  loose  Chert  and  disseminated  chanks  of  Galena. 

No.  3.  3  feet  soft,  decomposing,  drab  Magnesian  Limestone  not  generally  con- 
taining Galena,  but  in  one  opening  observed  two  thin  }  inch  paral- 
lel and  vertical  veins,  10  inches  apart 

In  one  pit,  a  small  opening  of  6  inches  square  contained  some 
Galena,  but  the  quantity  was  too  small  to  work  and  was  abandoned. 

Mining  began  here  in  August,  1874,  and  since  then  2,000  pounds  of 
Galena  have  been  taken  out 

Five  miles  north  of  Oentertown,  near  the  Moniteau  county  line, 
and  probably  in  Moniteau  county,  some  mining  has  been  done  in 
Second  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  small  quantities  of  Lead  obtained. 
The  succession  of  rocks  appears  to  be — 

No.  1.  Chert. 

No.  2.  Bed  Olay  containing  Galena. 

Ko.  3.  Drab  colored  Gotten  Rock. 

Ko.  4.  Sandstone. 
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shallow  pita,  in  crevioeB  of 


little  **  float  "mineral  has  been  obtained  ii 
the  Third  MaKuesian  Limestone. 

OTHBB    MINERALS-NOT    ORES, 

Handsome  Cr7Btala,eemi>tranBparent  Orystale  of  Heav7Spar,(BBr- 
ytea)  are  found  at  the  old  "  Circle  Mines,"  also  large  masses  of  white 
Heavy  Spar,  both  here  and  near  by  at  the  "  Sadd  Diggings."  Heavy 
Spar  is  also  foond  at  many  other  places  in  the  neighborhood..  The 
mines  on  the  Soatli  Moreau  also  afibrd  large  quantities  of  it.  At  Fowl- 
er's mines  are  Crystals  of  azare  blue,  Heavy  Spar  and  of  traosparent 
and  amber-colored,  some  beantifully  modified. 

On  the  Osage  River,  a  half  mile  above  the  moatb  of  Bois  BruK, 
Mr.  Turner  has  a  mill  erected  for  the  pnrpose  nf  grinding  the  Heavy 
Spar.  It  has  been  in  operation  5  years,  and  grinds  up  a  large  qnao- 
tity  of  the  mineral,  which  he  ships  to  St.  Louis,  where  it  is  ased  for 
mixing  with  white  Lead.  His  snpply  is  chiefly  derived  ^m  dp  the 
Osage  River,  from  whence  it  is  brought  in  boats  to  his  mill.  He  had 
about  150  tons  of  raw  material  on  the  ground  and  6  or  6  tons  of  pre- 
pared material  ready  to  ship. 


\ 


Beside  Sulphate  of  Baryta,  the  old  *'  Circle  Diggings"  aflbrd  larger 
crystals  of  Calcite — generally  of  a  brownish  or  amber  color — it  is  hwea 
often  found  assuming  the  common  Dog-tooth  Spar  shape. 


Associated  with  the  Third  Sandstone,  are  often  found  minnt^^^.te 
Qaartz crystals,  generally  closely'arranged  on  a  flatsorface.  Qnartc^-srts 
in  small  crystals,  botryoidally  arranged,  is  often  found  in  drosy  cavitie'^^£es 
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it  the  '^  Circle  Mines  "  is  20  feet  aboye  the  valley.  Twenty  feet  higher 
ind  one-eighth  of  a  mile  north,  are  the  ^^  Sand  Diggings."  They  extend 
0  feet  higher  in  the  hill. 

A  great  deal  of  mining  was  formerly  done  at  the  '^  Sand'Diggings," 
)nt  little  during  the  past  few  years.  The  ore  has  been  chiefly  obtained 
rom  the  Olay,  Sand  and  debris  overlying  and  filling  fissures  in  the 
If  agneaian  Limestone,  and  mostly  associated  with  white  Heavy  Spar. 

At  the  ^^ Old  Circle  Diggings"  the  mining^has  extended  into  the 
}olid  rock,  but  the  ore  mostly  obtained  in  seams  and  crevices,  associ- 
ited  with  a  gangue  of  Heavy  Spar,  although  sometimes  adhering  to 
:he  Magnesian  Limestone.  The  present  operator  of  the  mines,  Mr. 
B.  W.  Gaty,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  here — he  ha^  sunk  a  wide 
ihaft  to  the  depth  of  70  feet  Being  filled  with  water,  I  could  not  see 
±e  lower  structure  of  the  rocks.  Near  the  upper  part  are  thick  sheets 
3f  Heavy  Spar,  containing  Galena. 

In  these  mines  are  found  besides  Galena,  Sulphuret  and  green 
Gtnd  blue  Carbonate  of  Copper,  Oxide  and  Sulphuret  of  Iron.  Heavy 
Spar  (Baryta)  both  crystalized  and  compact,  and  Calcite.  The  total 
Srield  of  these  mines  I  could  not  obtain,  so  I  can  only  give  partial  sta- 
tistics. The  first  work  was  done  here  by  the  original  owner,  Mr.  —  Smith, 
in  1840.  He  sold  to  Henly,  and  he  to  Clark  &  £aton,*,'and  then  to  £.  W. 
Gaty.  I  was  informed  that  Smith  took  out  over  800,000  pounds  of  min- 
eral ;  Clark  &  Eaton,  over  500,000 ;  Unseeker  &  Carter,  60,000.  Gaty  be- 
gan to  work  in  1874,  and  continued  regularly  for  several  months.  At 
the  *'Sand  Diggings,"  i  of  a  mile  north,  Mr.  Carter  showed  me  several 
Bhafts  from  which  a  stated  amount  of  mineral  was  obtained,  as  follows  : 
[n  one  from  10  to  25  feet  in  depth,  4,000  pounds  obtained  in  1869 ;  an- 
other, 35  feet  depth,  5,000  to  6,000  pounds  obtained ;  another,  30  feet  in 
Lepth,  8,000  pounds,  chiefly  in  red  Clay  in  crevices.  In  one  of  22  feet 
Lepth,  13,000  pounds,  in  light  Sand  and>ed  Clay. 

Two  miles  east,  on  north  side  of  Little?  Tavern,  a  little  surface  min- 
tig  has  been  done  in  crevices  of  Third  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  small 
quantities  of  Lead  obtained.  The  Limestone  here  is  either  a  soft, 
oarse,  bluish-gray  Dolomite  or  very  fine-grained  flesh-colored.  The 
irevices  in  the  Limestone  are  often  filled  with  white,  heavy  Spar 
ipparently  maintaining  the  same  horizon  at  several  places.  In  bluffs 
if  Bois  Brul6,  in  S.  £.  qr.  Sec.  21, T.  42,  R,  13,  some  surface  mining  has 
ilso  been  done,  and  the  underlying  rock  quarried  out  for  a  few  feet 
lepth.  The  crevices  contain  red  Clay,  decomposed  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone, Heavy  Spar,  and  Lead  associated  with  the  latter. 

Lead  in  small  quantities  has  also  been  found  at  several  other 
places  in  this  vicinity. 

One  mile^  south-west  of  St.  Thomas,  on  land  of  Leven's  heirs,  a 
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Shale,  bat  no  Ooal.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  still  further  soath  the  Pacific 
Goal  Mining  Company  hare  exhaoBted  another  Ooal  deposit  A  qoar- 
ter  of  a  mile  further  South  there  is  another  pocket  of  probably  not 
much  over  a  100  feet  square,  Staehlin's  bank,  prerioasly  noticed,  is 
about  a  half  mile  farther  aonth. 

On  a  Bmall  tributary  of  Bois  Brule,  in  See.  21,  T.  41,  R  14,  some  ^ 

Ooal  of  an  impure  slaty  character  has  been  obtained,  bat  the  deposit         ^ 
is  too  limited  and  quality  too  poor  to  vork. 

A  half  mile  north-east  of  Hickory  Hill  an  impure  Oaanel  Ooal  j 
has  been  obtained.  The  bank  ia  situated  in  a  deep  valley  between  _^j 
two  hills,  whose  summits  and  sides  are  composed  of  beds  of  Second  j 
Magnesian  Limestone.    This  deposit  ia  also  quite  limited  in  extent. 

On  I^ntrnrn's  land,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Elston,  are  several  .F_I 
abandoned  Coal  pits.  They  are  all  pockets  of  Ooal,  not  connected  ^^^j 
with  each  other,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  extensive.  Tumbled^E^,] 
masses  of  Lower  Oarboniferous  Limestone  appear  on  the  hills  aboVe^  ^^, 
and  a  little  lower  down  are  some  beds  of  Second  Magnesian  Lime-^^x- 
stone.  One  pit  is  located  ia  a  ravine,  25  feet  above  the  foot  ot  the  hill  j; 
another  probably  a  hundred  feet  higher  up,  and  still  another  a  shor  — t* 
distance  above.  At  one  of  these  I  observed  Coal  Measure  Sandstone^^  e, 
including  plant  remains. 

CLAYS. 

Beds  of  good  Fire  Clay  occur  at  most  of  the  above  named  Coi^  ^al 
banks,  and  at  acme  of  them  are  beila  of  good  Potters'  Olay. 

A  silicioQB  Clay  stone  of  a  white  color  is  found  in  hills  of  Littlf^^tle 
Tavern,  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth.    This  is  not  a  EaoUn  aa  soiim  ■  ■ae 
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The  Limestone  in  the  western  wall  of  the  Capitol  inclosure,  has 
been  proven  to  stand  the  frosts  well ;  for  many  years  it  lay  exposed 
on  the  ground,  but  showed  no  frost  cracks. 

The  thick  beds  of  Magnesian  Limestone  near  Osage  City,  afford  a 
useful  building  material.  The  piers  of  the  Osage  bridge,  were  con- 
structed of  it,  and  over  20  years  exposure  show  that  they  are  as 
good  as  ever. 

Similar  good  rock,  with  Sandstone  layers,  occurs  at  the  Moreau 
bridge. 

Near  Hickory  Hill  the/e  is  occasionally  seen,  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  hill-top,  a  superior  buff  Magnesian  Limestone.  This  works 
free,  and  is  durable ;  is  also  ordinarily  called  Cotton  Kock.  It  be- 
longs near  the  upper  part  of  the  Third  Magnesian  Limestone.  This 
rock  is  found  at  many  places  near  the  hill-top,  from  Locust  Mound  to 
Brazitc. 

The  thick  beds  of  the  Third  Magnesian  Limestone,  undoubtedly 
are  superior  for  works  requiring  strong  8tone*work.  Fine  exposures 
may  be  seen  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county,  on  Osage  River^ 
■and  on  Bois  Brule  and  Little  Tavern  Creeks. 

The  Second  Sandstone  also  affords  a  strong  and  useful  building 
stone.    It  may  be  found  along  the  Moreau  from  the  Pacific  Railroad 
to  the  forks.    Good  quarries  could  be  opened  on  Vienna  road  near  the 
Aforeau  and  near  the  Osage.     Some  of  the  beds  of  this  Sandstone 
seem  pure  enough  for  making  glass.    But  the  best  material  for  glass- 
caaking,  is  the  Saccharoidal  or  First  Sandstone.     This  is  found  at  sev- 
eral places  near  Elston,  and  near  Marion.    It  is  well  exposed  near  the 
xnouth  of  Rock  Creek.     It  is  a  pure,  white  Sandstone,  and  generally 
more  loosely  cohering  than  the  other  Sandstones.     By  this  it  may 
^e  easily  recognized. 

SOILS. 

The  best  lands  are  the  bottom  lands,  which  are  generally  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  be  above  ordinary  high  water. 

The  Missouri  bottom  extends  from  the  mouth  of  Gray's  Creek  to 
iKock  Creek. 

The  Osage  River  bottoms  are  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  wide ; 
Xhose  of  the  Moreau  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide ;  and  even  some- 
times wider.  The  Moreau  being  an  exceedingly  crooked  stream, 
^ves  more  bottom  land  to  Cole  county  than  it  otherwise  would. 

Rich,  pretty  valleys  occur  along  the  other  streams. 

The  uplands  are  not  desirable  farming  lands,  with  this  exception  : 
ITear  Hickory  Hill,  and  most  of  the  country  drained  by  Clark's  F( 

0.8—22. 
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of  the  Moreaa/is  a  rich  body  of  farming  land.  This  land  originaUj 
supported  a  heavy  growth  of  Black  Oak,  Hickor?)  White  Oak,  Ash, 
Redbiid,  Ked  and  American  Elm,  vines,  etc.  The  hills  near  Jefferson 
City  yield  good  corn  and  wheat  crops.  Occasional  good  tracts  of 
farming  land  also  occur  on  the  Missonri  hills ;  for  iostance,  between 
Elstoa  and  the  Missouri  Kiver,  and  between  Jefferson  City  and  the 
Osage.  But  most  of  the  uplands  will  raise  fine  wheat  crops,  and  are 
superior  for  vineyards.  It  is  generally  well  adapted  to  all  the  fruits 
of  this  climate. 

SPRINGS. 

Qood  springB  are  found  in  most  of  the  valleys.  Where  the  Third 
Magnesian  Idmestone  occurs,  we  find  the  clearest  water  and  most  con- 
stant supply.  We  may  instance  Little  Taverns  a  very  clear  raamog 
stream,  which  is  supplied  by  clear,  cold  running  springs. 

At  Elston  there  is  an  Epsom  Salt  well.  It  issues  from  the  Second 
Magnesian  Limestone,  and  seems  to  contain  a  large  supply  of  water. 


POCKETS  AND  OUTLIERS  OF  COAL. 
These  deposits  are  found  in  Lincoln,  Warren,  Montgomery,  Oalla- 
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From  my  observations,  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  extend  mach  over  100 
feet  in  width  and  length.  The  Second  Magnesian  Limestone  appears 
in  a  ravine  near  by. 

A  half  mile  S.  W.  of  the  Mastodon  bank  is  the  Einstein  shaft.  A 
Section  of  this  is — 

No.  1.    20  feet  local  Drift. 

No.  2.    8  to  10  feet  of  coarse,  rough,  sandy  Shales. 
No.  8.    8  feet  bituminous  Coal. 

No.  4.    Gannel  Goal — thickness  not  known.     The  shaft  was  sunk  in  edge 
of  a  sharp  valley. 

A  ferruginous  Sandstone  appears  on  the  hill  above.  The  arrange- 
ment of  strata  appearing  so  regular  here,  one  is  very  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived. This  is  undoubtedly  a  more  extensive  deposit  than  the  Mas- 
todon, and  may  extend  horizontally  several  hundred  feet  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  quietly  deposited  in  an  eroded  valley  and  older 
Focks  subsequently  drifted  over  it. 

Dickson  Bank— S.  W.  Skc.  20,  T.  45,  R.  10. 

This  would  appear  to  have  been  a  drifted  deposit— drifted  a  short 
distance  from  where  originally  deposited,  for  the  rocktf  do  not  lie  hori- 
zontal, and  on  the  hill-top  we  find  Devonian  Limestone,  and  lower 
down  the  Goal  dipping  from  the  hill.  The  dip  is  S.  80^  W.,  at  an  angle 
of  30^  The  extent  of  Coal  can  not  be  over  200  feet  in  width.  The 
Goal  occurs  with  its  own  rocks  thus  : 

No.    1    7  feet  drab  Shales,  with  decomposing  Limestone  bearing  Coal  Measure 

fossils,  Spirifer ,  ProdueiuSj  etc. 

No.    2.    6  inches  blue  Clay  Shales. 

No.    8.    1  foot  black  Shale. 

No.    4.    5  inches  blue  Clay. 

No.    5.    22  inches  rotten  Coal. 

No.    6.    9  Inches  alternate  layers  of  rotten  Coal  and  Clay. 

No.    7.    9  inches  good  bituminous  Coal. 

No.    8.    2  inches  yellow  and  drab  Clay. 

No.    9.    2  inches  good  Coal. 

No.  10.    i  to  8  inches  gray  Clay  with  Stigmaria. 

No.  11.    5  f  feet  Coal. 

The  Goal  is  also  exposed  100  feet  west,  showing  over  2  feet  of  good 
Goal  under  5  feet  of  rotten  Coal. 

On  the  hill-top  is  ferruginous  Sandstone  and  below  it  is  Devonian 
Limestone. 

John  Y.  Basinger^s— S.  E.  Skc.  30,  T.  46,  K.  10  W. 

This  deposit  appears  in  bed  of  a  small  branch  entering  on  the  west 
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side  of  Revoir  Greek.  The  valley  is  not  over  100  feet  vide  with  Hag' 
nesiaD  Limestone  in  regular  oodiaturbed  layers  cropping  oat  in  the 
hill,  and  drifted  DavoDiaii  Limestone  in  the  branch  jast  above.  The 
Coal  rocks  occur  thus : 

No.  1.    2)  feet  Cnonel  Coal. 
No.  2.    2}  feet  bituminous  Coiil. 
No.  8.    Slate. 

One  hundred  feet  north,  borings  passed  throngh,  let,  11  feet  Slate ; 
2d,  11  feet  Coal. 

LoHMAX  &  Pbicb— N.  W.  Sbc.  80.  T.  45,  K.  10  W. 

A  good  deal  of  mining  has  been  done  here  and  the  Coal  seems  to 
have  occupied  a  rather  more  extensive  area  than  those  places  above 
named.  Mining  has  been  prosecuted  np  and  down  the  branch  for 
probably  200  yards,  and  side  drifts  extended  into  the  hill  at  numerous 
points.  Coarse  Sandstone,  evidently  of  tbe  age  of  the  Coal  Measare, 
appears  on  the  hill  for  over  a  hundred  yards  back.  Further  back  on 
the  hill  we  find  Lower  Carboniferous  Chert.    A  Hectioa  is  this : 

No.  1.  2 1  feet  brown  Sandstone. 

No.  2.  11  Inches  rotten  Coal. 

No.  8.  8  loches  good  bttnmliinue  Coal. 

No.  4.  a  ioches  rotten  Coal.  * 

No.  6.  6  inches  black  Slate. 

No.  6.  4  inches  chocolate  colored  Claj'. 

No.  T.  7  tnchea  Jointed  slaty  Coal. 

No.  8,  10  Inches  dark  anufforollve  colored  Clay. 

No.  0.  2  4-  feet  hltuuiinoiis  Coal. 
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on  a  Slope  along  its  plane  of  dip  on  which  a  track  is  laid  for  200  feet 
(Jane,  1874).  At  the  end  of  the  Slope  the  Goal  is  104  feet  from  the 
surface  in  a  vertical  direction.  It  is  30  feet  in  thickness.  From  the 
bottom  an  entry  has  been  extended  80  feet  to  the  right,  and  half  way 
down  there  is  another  reaching  20  feet  to  the  left.  The  Coal  has  been 
made  into  pretty  fair  Coke.  This  deposit  at  present  baf3.es  any  at- 
tempt to  calculate  its  extent  and  quantity.  This  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  practical  experiments  in  extending  drifts  or  shafts. 

For  description  of  other  similar  deposits  we  would  refer  to  the  various  reports  in 
this  volume  and  to  the  volume  of  1S73. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  Coals  are  generally  of  two  kinds,  Cannel  and  Bituminous,  and 
the  quality  not  often  so  good  as  the  other  Coals.  Zinc  blende  is  often 
found  traversing  the  Coal.  The  Coal  beds  generally  lie  at  an  inclina- 
tion  to  the  horizon  and  are  never  found  near  a  hill-top,  and  more  often 
in  a  valley — generally  in  a  smaller  valley  tributary  to  a  larger  one. 
These  valleys  seem  to  have  been  eroded  previously  to  the  deposits  of 
the  Coal.  The  Coal  then  was  deposited  in  them,  but  probably  soon 
after  the  larger  or  unprotected  mass  was  washed  away,  leaving  isso- 
lated  pockets  in  the  narrow  valleys  where  they  have  been  protected 
by  adjacent  walls  of  Limestone  from  being  drifted  away. 

The  Cannel  Coal  deposits  also,  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  de- 
posited in  small  basins  or  crevices. 

These  deposits  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

1.  Outliers  from  the  true  Coal  Measures,  preserving  their  regular  order  of  ar- 

rangement of  Slates,  Clays,  Coals,  etc. 

2.  Drifted  deposits,  including— 

a.  Drifted  in  an  unbroken  mass,  and  retaining  after  being  drifted  a 

regular  succession  of  beds,  as  in  the  first  class. 

b.  Drifted  in  broken  or  comminuted  masses,  as  are  some  of  the 

Cannel  Coal  deposits. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


MADISON     COUNTY. 


BY    O.   C.    BROADHKAD. 


SURFACE,    CONFIQUKATION,    Etc. 

The  area  of  this  county  is  aboat  506  sqnare  miles ;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  St.  Francois,  on  the  east  by  BoUinKer,  on  the  sonth 
by  Wayne,  and  on  the  west  by  Iron.  It  presents  every  variety  of  sur- 
face, from  that  of  high  mountains  and  high  Chert  hills,  to  lower  hills) 
valleys  and  plains. 

No  positive  anticlinal  or  synclinal  axis  was  observed,  nor  any  reg- 
ular system  of  elevation.    The  following  elevations  west  of  the  St. 
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forward  to  meet  it,  each  hill  rising  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  250  feet 
near  the  stream,  becoming  higher  as  it  recedes. 

Lower  down  St.  Francois  River,  in  N.  E.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  Sec.  2,  T.  33, 
R.  50  E.,  are  the  ^^rapids ; "  here  the  Syenitic  cliffs  approach  close  to  the 
stream  on  both  sides,  along  which  and  in  the  stream  on  both  sides, 
are  many  very  large  tumbling  masses  cf  rock,  which,  especially  in 
time  of  high  water,  seriously  impede  the  current,  which  was  the  case 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  locality,  and  the  noise  of  rushing  waters 
was  very  great.  In  traveling  southward,  east  of  St.  Francois  River,  after 
leaving  Dagnerre  Mountain,  we  pass  over  Conglomerate  and.Cherty 
faills^  elevated  about  200  feet  above  the  River,  thence  across  the  wide, 
pretty  valley  of  Cedar  Creek,  skirting  along  the  slopes  of  Reeves' 
Mountain,  rising  on  our  left  to  an  elevation  of  660  feet,  thence  along 
lower  hills  to  neighborhood  of  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  where  the  hills  are 
about  150  feet  high,  with  Limestone  at  the  base  and  Chert  on  the  topi 
thence  to  the  south  county  line,  near  which,  as  measured,  we  find  the 
hill,  to  be  187  feet  high.  Occasionally  we  find|wide,  rich  bottoms  of  allu- 
vium on  the  St.  Francois.  The  Limestone  and  Chert  hills  'between  St. 
Francois  River  and  Castor,  rise  to  ahight  of  280  to  300^eet.  At  Berry's, 
on  West  Trace  Creek,  it  is  280  feet  from  the  Creek  to  top  of  the  Chert 
hills.  On  Big  Creek,  near  Hoffman's,  a  Porphyry  hill  is  269  feet  high. 
At  Rickman's,  on  Shutley-s  Creek,  it  is  207  feet  to  top  of  the  Chert 
hills. 

On  Castor,  in  Sec.  31,  T.  31,  R.  8,  E.,  the  bluff  is  163  feet  high.  At 
Geo.  Whitener's,  west  of  Castor,  the  bluffs  are  251  feet  high ;  near 
Henry  Hildebrand's,  115  feet ;  on  East  Trace  Creek,  143  feet. 

The  bottoms  on  Castor  are  often  a  half  mile  wide,  those  on  most 
«treams  are  narrow. 

The  Slopes  adjacent  to  Callaway's  Mill  Creek,  Village  Creek,  and 
near  Fredericktown,  Cedar  Creek,  Slater's  Creek,  and  part  of  Mat. 
thew's  Creek,  are  long  and  gentle,  and  their  valleys  are  beautiful. 

LIST    OF    TREES    AND  SHRUBS. 

■ 

Alder,  W a&hoo 'E\in,  {Ulmua  alaia)  Mulberry, 

Amorpha  fruiieosaj  Summer  Grape,  White,   Burr,  Post,  Swamp 

Wlilte,  Rock-Che8nut,Pin, 
A.  caneseenSj  Frost  Grape,  Laurel  and  Gray  Oakb, 

Aralia    Spinaaa,    or    "  tear- Muscadine,  Pawpaw, 

blanket,''  as  it  is  called  by 
the  country  people.  Greenbrier,  Persimmon, 

Crab  Apple,  Black  Gum,  Yellow  Fine,  {Pinus  mitU) 

White  Ash,  Sweet  Gum,  Plum,  (2  species) 

Prickly  Ash,  Hackberry,  Rose,  (4  species) 
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Linden.  Wltcb  Hazel,  RsspberiT, 

Sycamore,  Red  Birch.  Red  Elm, 

Blackberry,  (several  epeciea)  Common  Uiizul, 

SiiDiacli,  (Sspeeles) 
BUddernut,  Bluck  Haw. 

Red  Cedar,  Common  Hickory, 

Servlceberry. 
Bumelia  [anuginoaa,  t.......   ...       .......    ...    .. 

Black  Cherry, 

Plffnut  and  Bullnut  Hickory,  Trumpet  Creeper, 
CofFee  Tree, 

Hornbeam,  Wbtte  Walnut, 

Coral  Berry, 

IroQwood,  Black  Walnut, 

Honeysuckle,  Splcebusli, 

Common  Elder,  Redbud,  Wnaho, 

White  Elm,  Honey  Locutt,  Huckleberry,  (several  spec's) 

Bed,  WhlteaodSugarMaple, 

There  is  some  differeace  in  the  relative  distribution  of  certain  trees 
and  shrubs,  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  The  Poplar,  or  Tulip 
Tree  ocourB  at  a  Tew  localities  in  the  soathern  part  of  the  county,  and 
I  was  informed  that  there  were  a  few  Beech  trees  on  bills  east  of  Oas- 
*tor,  in  the  south  part  of  the  county.  Oatalpa  is  found  on  St.  Francois 
River,  in  T.  31.  Sveet  Gum  is  quite  common  in  T.  31,  and  portiooB  of 
T.  32,  and  the  farthest  locality  north  where  I  observed  it,  was  on  Ce- 
dar Greek.  Leatberwood  (Dirca  puluntrts)  is  abundant  on  Leather- 
wood  Oreek,  and  on  Castor,  near  Marqnand. 

The  Pine  is  not  very  abundant  in  T.  Si.  Occasional  thick  groves 
are  found  further  south,  but  in  T.  31  and  part  of  T.  32,  there  are  many 
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WATER. 

Madison  county  is  generally  well  supplied  with  a  superior  quality 
of  water.  Oastor  River  is  a  very  pretty,  clear  running  stream.  Its  bed 
can  be  plainly  seen  anywhere,  so  pure  is  the  water.  Along  its  banks 
are  many  lasting  springs  of  cool  water,  which  assist  in  keeping  the 
river  water  cool  throughout  the  hottest  weather.  There  are  several 
water  mills  on  Castor,  which  keep  at  work  the  whole  year  round* 
Cold  Water  Spring,  at  the  head  of  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  affords  plenty 
of  water  for  several  families  the  year  round. 

On  Shutley's  Creek  are  many  large,  clear  and  cool  springs. 

SOILS. 

Of  course,  there  is  not  much  soil  on  the  mountains,  nor  do  their 
disintegrating  rocks  afford  a  rich  soil.    But  even  on  the  mountain 
tops  are  sometimes  found  spots  of  arable  land.    On  Daguerre  Moun* 
tain,  I  saw  a  pretty  good  field  of  corn.    The  Chert  ridges  afford  a  rath- 
er thin  soil,  especially  where  the  pines  predominate. 

Around  Fredericktown,  as  far  north  as  Mine  LaMotte,  and  east- 
ward a  few  miles,  extending  to  the  head  of  the  various  streams  that 
centre  here,  we  have  an  elevated  valley,  rising  gently  from  the 
streams,  probably  as  much  sometimes  as  75  feet.  The  base  of  this 
soil  is  Magnesian  Limestone.  On  this  reposes  a  very  red  soil,  contain- 
ing a  good  deal  of  oxide  of  Iron,  and  it  is  very  productive.  As  a 
proof,  I  would  cite  the  fact  of  a  large  portion  of  it  having  been  in  cul- 
tivation as  much  as  70  years,  and  still  continuing  to  yield  bountiful 
crops. 

The  valleys  of  Slater's  and  Matthew's  Creek  are  based  on  similar 
formations,  and  overlaid  in  part  by  similar  red  soils.  Southwardly,, 
this  soil  is  sparingly  diffused,  not  seen  near  Trace  Creek  and  Twelve 
Mile,  but  was  observed  near  the  mouth  of  Twelve  Mile,  and  also,  in 
part,  on  the  west  side  of  Saint  Francois  River,  near  the  southern  part 
of  the  county.  This  soil  supports  a  natural  vigorous  growth  of  White 
Oak,  Elm,  Linden,  Hickory,  Iron-wood,  Hornbeam,  Black  Walnut^ 
Black  Gum,  Sassafras  and  Dogwood. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  south  of  the  Gravel  road,  and  to 
south  line  of  the  county,  are  found  but  few  patches  of  good  soil ;  only 
occasionally  are  interposed  small  valleys  of  a  third  class  quality,  on 
which  the  inhabitants  manage  to  eke  out  a  suppbrt. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the^  county,  west  of  Iron 
Railroad,  and  reaching  to  the  St.  Francis  Ri verbis  an  eleval 
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of  third  class  soil  based  ob  Syenitic  rocks.  On  this  tract  tolerably 
good  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  are  raised,  and  fine  crops  of  all  kindi 
of  fruit,  peculiar  to  the  county,  are  annually  prodoced.  Good  crops 
of  cotton  can  be  raised.  The  tbin  lands  produce  35  to  40  bushels  of 
com  per  acre ;  the  valleys,  60  bushels.  The  soil  on  the  ridgea  is  gen- 
erally of  a  whitish  color. 

In  the  streams  we  find  a  great  deal  of  Gravel ;  this  mingling  with 
the  Soils  of  the  bottoms,  and  loosely  cohering,  is  easily  washed  away; 
hence  we  often  see  changes  and  widening  of  channel.  The  soil  of 
all  the  bottoms  contains  a  great  deal  of  gravel,  especially  may  this 
be  said  of  Twelve  Mile  Creek.  Near  its  head  we  find  quantities  of 
Chert  and  porphyrttic  boulders  and  Gravel.  Lower  down  stream  the 
soil  is  enriched  by  decomposing  debris  from  Magnasian  Limestone. 
The  gravel  in  this  soil  performs  the  fuoction  of  digestion,  and  where 
the  comminuted  matter  possesses  richness,  the  result  is  a  snperior 
soil. 

GEOLOGY. 

SURFACE    GEOLOaY. 

Under  this  head  we  include  the  Soils,  Local  Drift  and  other  loose 
Drift,  if  any,  and 

ALLUVIUM.. 

This  is  constantly  forming  along  the  streams  by  deposition  from 
the  waters.     Local  Drift  may  include  deposits  of  fragments  of  rock 
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On  the  east  side  of  Sec.  32,  T.  31,  R.  8  E.,  the  ground  is  covered 
over  with  Porphyry  boulders  to  a  depth  of  1^  feet,  under  which  was 
observed  a  fine-grained,  variegated  Potters'  Clay.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
east  there  is  a  similar  bed  of  coarser  Olay  covered  with  Gherty  boul* 
ders — the  Clay  at  each  of  the  two  last  named  places  being  entirely 
free  from  boulders. 

In  the  Railroad  cut,  one  mile  north-west  of  Fredericktown,  near 
the  old  Gholson  place,  we  have : 

No.  1.    8  feet  red  Soil  and  Clay. 

No.  2.    Beds  of  dark  brown  or  black  sandy  Shale,  with  bands  of  buff  sandy 
Shale  restin>2:  on  Magnesian  Limestone. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  103d  mile  post  is  seen  : 

No.  1.    4  feet  Soil  and  red  Clay. 

No.  2.    4  feet  red  and  dark  sandy  Shales. 

No.  8.    Bed  of  yellow  Sandstone  (Primordial). 

At  the  102d  mile  post  are  similar  beds,  but  the  Shales  are  dark 
reddish-brown.  At  each  of  the  above  Sections  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  black  Sand  enters  into  the  various  beds  of  No.  2.  This  dark 
sandy  bed,  I  regard  as  equivalent  to  that  at  Gholson's,  and  probably 
also  at  Hick's.  It  has  a  dull  black  appearance,. and,  under  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  seems  to  be  formed  of  minute,  silicious  grains,  united  by  a 
black  cement  of  Manganese  and  Iron. 

Mr.  North,  in  Sec.  19,  T.  34,  R.  6  E.,  dug  30  feet  through  Clays  to 
black  Sand,  in  which  he  found  a  fine  stream  of  water. 

At  Hick's  place  there  appears  several  feet  of  this  bog  ore  in  the 
soil,  and  at  the  old  Gholson  place,  near  Fredericktown,  are  found 
tumbled  boulders  of  similar  material. 

An  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Hick's,  made  by  Mr.  Chauvenet, 
gave: 

Insoluble  silicious  matter 56.82  per  cent. 

•      Pejroxide  of  Iron 18.67  per  cent 

Sesqui-oxide  of  Manganese 14.24  per  cent. 

Water 3.19  per  cent 

Traces  of  Lime  and  Magnesia. 

Metallic  Iron  in  above 18.07  per  cent. 

Metallic  Manganese 9.86  per  cent. 

ARCH^AN    ROCKS. 

Previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  the  contour 
of  this  county  presented  alternations  of  high  hills  and  mountain  peaki 
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vith  low  depressioDS  between,  and  the  rocks  presented  to  riev  were 
either  varieties  of  Porphyry  or  of  Granite  and  Syenite,  with  their  va- 
rioas  iatrasive  veins  or  dykes  of  Qaartz,  Greenstone,  Dolerite  or 
Specular  Iron  Ore;  the  Syenitic  rocks  being  mostly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  and  Porphyry  towards  the  Southern.  The  moan- 
tain  peaks,  many  of  them,  were  elevated  as  mnch  as  700  feet  above 
the  valleys,  and  it  is  even  probable  that,  previons  to  the  deposition  of 
the  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks,  some  may  have  towered  to  a  height 
of  ],000  feet. 

LIST    OP    ROCKS. 

The  following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  specimens  of  metamorphic 
rocks  collected  in  1871,  the  number  preceding  the  description  corre- 
sponding with  that  on  label  attached : 

12J,  125, 12G— Railroad  cut  at  9Sth  mile  post  Verypretty.uDirormly  colored,  flne- 
gralned,  dark  gray  Syenite.  Under  a  magnifyine  glass  are  exhibited  green  eiKtts,  witb 
flesh-colored  Feldspar  and  black  UornbleDde. 

127,  ISO,  181, 132— Near  north  county  line,  between  Rock  Creekaqd  Husco.  Dark, 
reddish  gray  Syenite,  coarser  than  134 ;  contains  red  Feldspar,  fleeh-col  jred  (juartz  and 
black  Hornblende. 

120 — Same  locality  as  last.  Very  dirk  gray  Porphyry,  with  crystals  of  red,  fleab- 
colored  and  green  Feldspar  and  dark  colored  Quartz ;  contains  a  little  green  mineral 
which  is  probably  Epidote. 

128 — Same  locality  as  last.  Fine-grained,  compact,  dark  red,  Jaspcry  Porphyry ; 
resembles  160  and  174. 

183, 131— At  John  Miller's,  Sec.  29,  T.  34,  R.  6  E.  Light  red  granitic  rook,  com- 
posed ol  coarse  grains  of  Quartz  and  Feldspar. 

13S,  13U,  137,  138— From  N.  side  of  Stout's  Creek,  Sec.  5,  T.  3S,  R.  6  E.  Coar«c 
reddish  gray  Syenite  similar  to  134,  Contains  black  Hornblende,  red  and  flesh  colored 
PeldPiwr  and  lle^li  colored  C. 
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154 — ^From  the  Polk  place.    A  very  fine  grained  Syenitic  Greenstone. 
165, 156,  157— Top  of  Burns*  Mountain.    Deep  red  Porphyry  with  lighter  red  and 
flesh  colored  crystals  of  Feldspar;  contains  particles  of  clear  Quartz  and  a  green  min- 
eral resembling  Epidote. 

158 — North  end  of  Burns*  Mountain.  Porphyry  resembling  the  last,  but  is  ver- 
tically banded  by  lighter  colored  and  minute  quartzose  parallel  veins,  in  some  of  which 
foand  the  similar  green  mineral  of  No.  157. 

159:— North  end  of  Burns*  Mountain.  Porphyry  also  banded  vertically  and  from 
long  continued  exposure  presents  rough,  narrow  ridges  on  the  upper  surface,  bearing 
N.  30^  E.  mage.  {Similarly  striated  Porphyry  was  observed  a  half  mile  west,  having  the 
same  bearing. 

160 — North  end  of  Burns*  Mountain.  Porphyry  somewhat  resembling  the  above, 
bat  very  compact  and  close  grained.  Color,  a  very  dark  shade  of  red,  almost  black  ; 
general  appearance  dark  gray. 

161 — Tolers,  2  miles  south  of  Frederickto  wn.  Porphyry ;  color  like  155,  but  darker 
and  more  crystalline ;  when  magnifled  appears  fine  grained  and  of  a  similar  color 
to  160. 

162— Sec.  32,  T.  81,  R.  7  E.,  at  Hoffman*s.  Porphyry ;  dark  red,  almost  black,  and 
very  fine  grained,  red  spotted  with  small  grains  of  limpid  Quartz  and  red  Feldspar 
and  a  green  mineral.    Resembles  164, 165  and  182. 

163 — ^Near  King's,  on  Mill  Creek,  S.  W.  corner  of  county.  Porphyry ;  general 
appearance  dark  gray ;  when  magnifled  looks  dark  red ;  contains  light  colored  Feld- 
spar and  quartz. 

164, 165— North  end  of  Rock  Creek  Mountain,  porphyry ;  color  very  dark  red ; 
contains  some  bright  red,  pretty  crystals  of  Feldspar  and  some  pyrites. 

166 — Same  locality.  Pink  Porphyry,  with  deeper  colored  crystals  of  Feldspar 
and  small  Quartz  grains. 

167 — Same  locality.  Compact  quartz ;  has  stains  of  specular  Iron.  This  is  irom 
a  vein  in  the  Porphyry,  but  its  exact  position  could  not  be  obtained. 

168, 169, 170— Sec.  16,  T.  33,  R.  5  E.,  east  side  Blue  Mountain.     Porphyry ;  very 
tine  grained ;  has  beautiful  wavy  bands  of  light  red  and  black.    This  is  a  beautiful  rock. 
171— Same  locality.    Black  Porphyry ;  when  magnified  shows  a  faint  red  tingb ; 
in  texture  and  color  resembles  160,  but  is  darker. 

172— E.  hf.  N.  E.  Sec.  15,  T.  33,  R.  5  E.  Gray  Porphyry ;  has  light  colored  Quartz 
grains  and  red  Feldspar. 

178— Sec.  9,  T.  31,  R.  5  E.  Deep  red  Porphyry ;  rich  appearance,  with  white 
crystals  of  Feldspar. 

174, 175— Sec.  15,  T.  81,  R.  7  E.  Black  (jaspery)  Porphyry ;  when  magnified  shows 
shades  of  red ;  observed  a  little  Quartz  and  a  few  minute  Feldspar  crystals.  Resem- 
bles 162.  This  rock  works  freer  than  any  Porphyry  in  the  county,  and  c<»uid  no  doubt 
be  quarried  in  good  shape. 

176  and  177— Sec.  20,  T.  84,  R  6  E.  Dark,  greenish-gray  Porphyry,  compact,  with 
large  crystals  and  rounded  pieces  of  Feldspar,  and  a  few  small  particles  of  Pyrites. 

178  and  179—5  miles  east  of  Fredericktown.  Dark-green  Porphyry ;  resembles  the 
last,  but  in  this  specimeivthe  crystals  are  of  green  Feldspar  and  very  minute.  Con- 
tains a  green  mineral  resembling  Serpentine. 

180— Sec  15,  T.  31,  R.  8  E.  Compact,  very  dark  colored  Porphyry.  This  is  from 
a  small  peak,  110  feet  high,  surrounded  by  Slope,  covered  with  Chert,  from  which  were 
collected  many  fossils.  The  Porphyry,  if  indeed  it  can  be  so  called,  more  resembles  a 
dyke  of  metamorphosed  rock ;  is  6  feet  wide  and  3  feet  high  and  50  feet  long,  bearing 
north  75  deg.  west  magnetic. 
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181.  Daric-red,  flDO-gralnod  Forpbyry,  with  red  and  flesh -colored  crystals  of 
Quartz,  aod  a  green  mineral  reBembllng  Epidote. 

182— Sec  9,  T.  32,B.6B.  Hard  Porphyry ;  fineaod  coaree^  contains  red  and  fleah- 
colored  crystals  of  Feldspar,  and  particles  of  limpid  Quartz.    Color  deep  red. 

183  and  184— Sec.  16,  T.  32,  R.  6  £.,  adjacent  to  a  dyke  on  Houdy  &  Michel's  land> 
Very  flDe-graloed,  compact,  black  (Jaapery?)  Porphyry;  very  thin  pieces  show  a  faint 
reddish  tinge ;  contains  minute  crystals  of  red  Feldspar,  aod  on  an  exposed  Joint  in  tlie 
rock  are  scales  of  Specular  Iron ;  same  locality  as  188,  188, 190, 191, 192  and  193. 

186 — From  Tin  Mountain.    Very  coarse,  dark-colored  Qreenstone. 

186— Sec.  15,  T.  B3.  R,  6  E.  Ooarse,  dark  Greenstone ;  resembles  18.'i.  This 
seema  very  abundant,  strewn  up  and  down  the  east  side  of  Blue  Mountain. 

187— North  end  of  Hock  Creek  Mountain.    Fine-grained  Oreenstone. 

183— Sec  15,  T.  82,  R.  B  E,  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Light  Green  rock,  prolwbly  Epi- 
dote, having  alternations  of  white  spots,  with  a  portion  beautifully  red  tinged;  same- 
locality  as  183. 

189— Sec  16,  T.  S2,  R.  B  E.  Coarse,  dark-colored  Greenstone ;  a  little  finer  tbiat 
185.    From  west  side  of  West  Dyke. 

190— Sec  16,  T.  32,  K.  6  E.  Dark-green  Dolerite ;  contains  a  few  small  specks  of 
Pyrites.    West  side  of  East  Dyke. 

191  and  192— Sec.  16,  T.  82,  B.  6  B.  Gootm  Greenstone ;  contains  minute  specks 
of  Pyrites.    From  middle  of  East  Dyke. 

193— Sec.  IS.  T.  32.  R.  8  E.  Flne-j;ratued  Greenstone,  resembling  187.  From  east 
dde  of  East  Dyke.  The  sketch  (Fig.  S]  illustrates  the  position  of  the  various  rocks  in 
and  adjacent  to  the  dyke  first  epoken  of.  The  course  of  the  dyke  bears  S.  45  deg.  W, 
The  needle  was  so  mucb  affbcted  that  I  had  to  hold  my  compass  high  in  the  dr  in  order 
to  get  the  coarse.  From  the  sketch  we  perceive  there  are  two  parallel  dykes,  separated 
by  8  t>elt  of  Porphyry.  On  the  west  side  of  the  East  Dyke  ii>  a  hand  of  Dolerite,  afew 
incbea  wide.  The  wall  rock  of  Porphyry  Is  very  flne-gralned,  with  a  somewhat  splin- 
tery fracture.  The  fiice  of  contact  Is  smooth  and  true  to  a  straight  line  as  far  as  ex- 
posed. 

191  and  196— Rapids  of  St.  Frands  River,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2,  T.  33,  R.  5> 
E.    Vein  of  hard,  very  flne-grained  Dolerite,  oop  inch  wide,  traversing  Syenite.    The 
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214 — North-east  end  of  Dagfuerre  Mountain.  Light-red  Granulite ;  very  coarse ; 
is  formed  of  red  Feldspar  and  white  Quartz. 

215  to  220  inclusive— Raub's  shaft,  2}  miles  south  of  Fredericktowu.  Beautiful 
deep,  rose-red  Porphyry ;  contains  some  Quartzose  grains  and  a  green  mineral. 

221,  222  and  223--Sec.  16,  T.  33,  R  5  E.  Coarse  Greenstone  ;  somewhat  resembles 
191,  bat  Is  not  so  dark  a  color. 

124,  227  and  228— EJ  of  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  33,  R.  5  E,  on  land  of  Weightman  and 
Waters.    Greenstone ;  coarse,  dark-brown,  very  heavy, 

229, 230,  231,  232,  285  and  224,  234— Same  locality  as  last  Greenstone ;  color  dark- 
gray  and  brown ;  said  to  contain  Wolfram.  These  specimens  are  from  a  drift  running 
into  the  hill-side  about  200  feet,  and  about  50  feet  deep  at  further  end.  There  is  said  to 
be  a  Greenstone  dyke  20  feet  wide  at  this  place,  but  it  was  covered  up  with  debris  from 
above.    286,  221,  224,  225,  226,  227,  228  are  all  fi-om  this  locality. 

233 — Same  locality  as  last  A  dark-green,  fibrous  llornblendic  mineral  attached  to 
part  of  186.    This  is  from  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  last  named  locality. 

237,  242,  and  243^From  shaft  near  Lloyd's,  S.  hf.  N.  £.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  38,  R.  5  £. 
White  Quartzose  rock,  with  long,  slender,  dark-green  crystals  disseminated. 

288,  239,  240,241, 246— Same  locality  as  last  Similar  but  darker,  color  gray  with 
green  crystals  (Actinolite?). 

286  and  245— Same  locality  as  last.  Compact,  wliite  rock,  resembling  287 ;  but 
green  crystals  are  wanting.  245  has  small  brown  octahedral  crystals  of  Iron  ore,  one- 
eighth  inch  in  diameter. 

244— Same  locality  as  last.  Resembles  last ;  general  appearance  dark.  Contains 
milk-white,  rounded  particles  of  Quartz. 

• 

The  rocks  from  224  to  244  inclosive  are  all  from  the  east  half  of 
N.  E.  quarter  Sec.  15,  T.  33,  R.  5  E.,  on  land  of  Weightman  and  Wa- 
ters. 

Near  the  south  part  are  several  shafts.    That  furthest  south  ex 
poses  a  vertical  wall  or  dyke  of  rock  (No.  237,  etc.,)  18  inches  wide, 
and  extending  as  deep  as  the  nhaft  runs,  which  is  about  15  feet,  but  it 
probably  extends  much  deeper.    The  course  of  the  dyke  is  about  N. 
£.  and  S.  W.,  and  is  surrounded  by  soft  Granite  or  Greenstone  Sand. 
TTwo  hundred  feet  north-west  another  shaft  has  been  dug  displaying  to 
'^ri^^  a  similar  dyke,  about  2  feet  wide  and  running  about  north  and 
soath.    A  quarter  of  a  mile  east  is  the  Greenstone  dyke  (Nos.  186  and 
233,)  eight  feet  wide  and  bearing  a  little  west  of  north.    Several  pits 
liave  been  dug  in  this  vicinity  and  from  each  one  quantities  of  de- 
composed (Greenstone)  Sand  have  been  thrown  out,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  black  Sand  had  been  panned  out  from  it.    In  washings  in 
the  road,  a  short  distance  east,  I  collected  black  Sand,  which  proved 
on  examination  to  be  Magnetic  Iron. 

On  waters  of  Captain's  Creek,  in  Sec.  20,  T.  32,  R.  6  E.,  there  ap- 
pears a  dyke  of  coarse  Syenitic  Greenstone  about  75  feet  wide,  bearing 
a  north  and  south  course^  and  occasionally  traversed  by  small  Epidote 
veins.    The  adjacent  rock  is  flesh  colored  Porphyry. 
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Two  hiandred  yards  vest  a  shallow  diggiog  haa  exposed  a  deposit 
of  AsbeetoB,  but  of  its  exact  mode  of  occurrence  I  was  uaable  to  de- 
termine as  the  pit  was  filled  np.  Washings  in  the  creek  near-by  show 
seams  of  Asbestos  in  Greenstone  Sand. 

A  few  hundred  feet  west  a  pit  has  been  dug  into  Dolerite  and 
Platinnm  has  been  reported  to  be  found  there,  but  specimenB  I  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Chauvenet  for  analysis  did  not  prove  its  existence  here. 

On  the  Mine  LaMotte  tract,  near  the  old  Fleming  dwelling,  Sand* 
rock  is  traversed  by  a  dyke  of  Dolerite  about  6  feet  wide  and  pris- 
matic, the  prisms  horizoutal.  The  coarse  of  the  dyke  is  N.  15°  B. 
The  Sandstone  adjacent  is  altered  to  a  Quartzite.  Oneast  side  of  dyke 
is  a  Porphyry  which  is  somewhat  altered  near  the  dyke.  The  Porphyry 
is  exposed  np  and  down  the  branch  for  200  feet.  Further  ap  and  also 
opposite  the  dyke  and  on  higher  ground,  the  Sandstone  appears  no- 
altered  and  in  horizontal  layers. 

Granite,  from  Einstein's  property,  in  Sec.  13,  T.  33,  R.  5  E.,  is  coara» 
reddish  gray  and  contains  black  Hornblende.  Some  of  the  Granit» 
in  this  viciDity  is  very  much  decomposed,  but  there  are  also  exten- 
sive outcrops  of  superior  Granite  for  building  porposes.  Good  Gran- 
ite qnanies  can  be  opened  in  many  places  in  T.  34,  Rs.  5  and  6  and  in 
the  N.  E.  part  of  T.  33,  R  5  E. 

I  would  remark  that  the  Porphyries,  although  they  are  often  of  a. 
dark  or  black  shade,  will  show  a  red  tint  under  a  magnifying  glass. 

PRIMORDIAL  ROOKS. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  were  deposited  across  the  valleys  between 
the  mountains  and  hills.    In  the  order  of  deposition,  commencing  at 
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ng  CO  the  Granite,  it  being  separated  by  4  feet  of  a  coarse  red  slaty 
Sandstone,  as  shown  in  the  following  section :    (See  Fig.  10.) 

No.  1.    Slope,  red  Clay  and  fragments  of  Quartz  rock. 

No.  2.    21  feet  Mai^ncsian  Limestone. 

No.  8.    18  feet  Sillcious  Limestone. 

No.  4.    23  feet  Gritstone.  ^ 

No.  5.    40  feet  of  Sandstone  near  point  of  contact  with  Granite,  but  where  the 

Magnesiau  Limestone  is  seen,  only  10 feet  of  Sandstone  appears  above 

the  water. 
No.  6.    4  feet  red  slaty  Sandstone.    (No.  13.) 
No.  7.    Granite. 

Specimen  (No.  102)  of  Sandstone,  from  10  feet  above  the  Granite 
}  fine  grained  white  with  even  texture  and  a  few  buff  stains  and  minute 
»rown  specks.  The  lower,  slaty  red  Sandstone  specimen,  marked 
13,  is  very  dark  red  and  contains  small  Quartz  pebbles.  It  has  an 
rregular,  hackly  fracture  and  a  somewhat  slaty  cleavage.  The  red 
»eds  are  better  developed  further  west  On  Gravel  road,  at  the  cross- 
Dg  of  Pine  Greek,  they  are  upwards  of  20  feet  thick,  with  alternations 
if  the  following  described  beds : 

No.    1.  Outcrop  of  yellow  Sandstone  on  hiU-top. 

No.    2.  25  feet.Slope,  occasional  outcrops  of  coarse  Conglomerate. 

No.    8.  10  Inches  fine-grained  drab  Sandstone. 

No.    4.  3  feet  brown  and  yellow  soft  Sandstone. 

No.    5.  3  inches  Sandstone,  flesh  drab  with  black  specks. 

No.    6.  2  inches  coarse  red  Sandy  bed. 

No.    7.  8  inches  yellow  Sand. 

No.    8.  2  inches  light  colored,  coarse,  soft  Sandstone. 

No.    9.  2  feet  very  dark  red,  soft  Sandstone. 

No.  10.  4  inches  coarse  yellow  Sandstone. 

No.  11.  2  feet  coarse  red  Sandstone. 

No.  12.  10  inches  hard,  coarse  gray  Sandstone. 

No.  18.  8  inches  dark  red  Shales. 

No,  14.  6  inches  firm  bed  of  coarse  Sandstone. 

No.  15.  1  foot  red  Shale  bed. 

No.  16.  3  inches  yellow  soft  Sandstone. 

No.  17.  3  feet  red  Shales. 

Na  18.  10  inches  very  coarse  hard  Sandstone. 

No.  19.  8  feet  red  sandy  Shales. 

No.  20.  3  feet  beds  of  red  and  drab  Conglomerate. 

No.  21.  8  feet  red  sandy  Shales. 

No.  22.  2  feet  yellow  Sandstone  at  foot  of  hUl. 

Total  thickness  of  Section  here  is  50  feet  7  inches.    Some  of  the 

G.8r-23. 
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red  Saodstone'containa  scales  of  Mica.  Specimens  marked  115, 116 
and  117  are  from  this  locality. 

North  of  David  Rhodes,  in  Sec.  18,  T.  33,  K.  6  £.,  is  a  quarry  of 
white  and  hnffSandslone.  A  part  is  a  tolerably  coarse  baff  with  oc- 
casioDsl  imbedded  small  pebbles  of  igneoas  rocks  and  a  few  scatter- 
ing scales  of  Mica.  Other  beds  frona  the  same  qaarry,  are  fine-grained 
white  and  drab,  with  scales  of  Mica  spiR'iDgly  diffased.  Specimens 
marked  99, 100 and  101  are  from  this  locality. 

At  Hbodes  honse,  which  is  oo  lower  groand,  is  a  red  Granite 
which  rises  into  a  high  hill  to  the  west.  West  of  this,  near  SL  Fran- 
cois River,  the  conglomerate  beds  occnpy  the  surface  on  hill*top,  and 
northward,  for  two  miles,  are  both  Sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

On  west  side  of  St.  FrancoiEf  River,  in  N.  W.  of  N.  £.  quarter  Sec. 
33,  T.  31,  R  5  E.,  there  is  exposed  65  feet  of  Sandstone  and  Oonglomer* 
ate,  resting  directly  on  the  Granite.  The  upper  strata  are  deep  red 
Porphyritic  Oonglomerates  and  Sandstones ;  the  middle  bedi  are  fine- 
grained and  the  lower  eray  beds  rest  on  the  Granite  and  are  almost 
cementedthereto.  Specimens  114  and  118  are  from  this  place.  The 
underlying  granulite  is  very  coarse  and  jast  to  the  south  rises  high 
into  the  hills,  cutting  off  the  Conglomerate  beds.  The  Sandstone  and 
Conglomerate  strip  here  is  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  east  and 
west,  and  also  extends  bat  a  short  distance  to  the  north. 

West  of  Wacbita  is  a  strip,  of  probably  a  half  mile  in  width,  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  north  county  line,  of  coarse,  red  and  gray  Oon< 
glomerate,  composed  of  coarse  pebbles  of  Porphyry  and  Granite,  ce- 
mented together  by  a  ferraginous  material.  This  rests  directly  on  the 
red  Granite,  which  rises  into  elevated  hills  on  the  west  Specimens 
marked  111  and  112,  are  from  this  Conglomerate. 
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In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  lower  Sandstone  and  Oon- 
lomerate  beds  are  wanting,  but  their  place  is  supplied  by  the 

MABBLE    BEDS. 

These  beds  are  entirely  unknown  in  the  northern  tier  of  town- 
lips,  and  first  appear  in  the  southern  part  of  T.  33.  Fig.  11,  on 
welve  Mile  Greek,  on  east  side  of  Sec.  8,  T.  31,  R  6  £.,  shows  their 
elation  to  the  beds  above  and  below.  The  beds  dip  east  with  the 
met  resting  on  Porphyry. 

The  specimens  collected  here  were : 

No.  49.    From  the  upper  or  silicious  beds ;  is  a  tolerably  fine-grained,  dpU 

loolclng  drab,  having  a  small  vein  lined  with  crystals  of  Dolomite. 
No.  50.    From  same  place. 
No.  51.    Ferruginous,  gray  Marble,  with  splotch-litce  veins  of  coarser  green 

and  buff  Magnesian  Limestone. 
No.  52.    Decomposing  Porphyry,  forming  a  part  of  a  shalj.  Conglomerate 

beneath  the  Marble ;  color  variegated  red,  brown,  green  and  buff. 
No.  53.    From  same  bed. 
No.  54.    Bed,  gray  and  dark-colored  Porphyritic  Syenite,  contains  some  Horn 

blende,  and  is  perpendicularly  Jointed. 

This  nucleus  of  Porphyry  is  not  exposed  over  a  few  hundred  feet 
cross. 

On  the  west  side  of  St.  Francois  River,  in  Sec.  11,  T.  31,  K.  5  B.« 
'e  have  the  following  : 

Seetioii  S, 

No.  1.    Slope,  with  some  oolitic  Chert. 

No.  2.    4  feet  very  fine-grained,  close  textured,  dark-ash  colored  Magnesian 

Limestone.    (No.  87.) 
No.  8.    4  feet  Magnesian  Limestone,  very  ferruginous,  slightly  fiesh-colored, 

inclining  to  drab,  contains  a  green  mineral.    (Nos.  38, 89  and  40.) 
No.  4.    5  feet  very  ^coarsely  crystalline  Magnesian  Limestone,  oeUular;  cells 

with  brown  lining.    (No,  41.) 
No.  5.    8  feet  exceedingly  fine-grained,  siiicious  rock,  color  drab,  faintly  buff> 

banded.    (No.  42.) 
No.  6.    5  feet  very  coarse,  heavy,  buff-stained  gray  Magnesian   Limestone. 

(No.  43.) 
No.  7,    2  feet  very  fine-grained,  somewhat  white  Magnesian  Limestone,  has 

minute  cells  of  wavy  form,  which  are  buff-lined.    (No.  44.) 
No.  8,    4  feet  very  coarse  Magnesian  Limestone,  with  a  dii>  of  22  deg.  and 

course  8.,  65  deg.  "W. 
No.  0,    20  feet  Mjirblk  beds.  (Nos.  45  and  46.) 
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The  Marble  here  is  a  fine-gTUited,  light-gray,  with  occasional  As- 
seminated  specks  of  Oalcite;  is  buff-sloined  on  the  coarser  part;  is 
also  faintl;  tinged  with  pink. 

Oa  west  side  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  10,  T.  32,  R.  6  E. :        , 

StelUm  S. 
No.  1.    Cherty  Slope 
Ko.  2.    lOfeetDght-graj.flae-gralaedUagnesian  Limestone,  green  and  bulT- 

Btoined,  some  beds  are  whitish. 
No.  S.    10  feet  outcrops  of  Uarble. 

This  is  a  very  fine-grained,  light-gray  Marble  with  baff  ataios 
(Specimens  No.  36.) 

No.  35.  This  is  a  light-gray,  fine-grained  Marble,  with  coarse,  bafi" 
stains,  very  closely  resembles  No.  36.    Locality,  Sec.  9,  T.  31,  R  6  E. 

The  best  exposure  of  Marble  is  on  land  of  Cooper  heirs,  Oedai 
Creek ;  aboat  8  feet  in  thickaesB  as  seen ;  and  as  it  does  not  percept- 
ibly dip,  il  probably  naderlies  most  of  the  tract.  It  occurs  in  even 
layers  of  a  prevailing  red  color,  but  always  variegated  with  bnff  or 
white,  with  occasional  spots  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  with  clear  speckSf 
and  spots  of  the  same.  Some  layers  contain  minute  particles  of  limpid 
Quartz;  other  beds  are  coarse,  sub-erystalline,  colored  red  and  white, 
the  colors  arranged  in  obscure,  broken  bands,  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  deposit.  The  white  colors  are  coarser,  but  purer  Calcite  than  the 
red.  Some  other  layers  are  finely  compact,  tiaversed  by  reticulated 
veins  of  gray  Oalcite;  others  blend  beautifully  from  a  drab  and  flesh- 
colored  to  peach  blossom  tint.  Other  variegated  Marble  beds  are  found 
in  Sec.  13,  T.  32,  B.  5  E. ;  also  in  Sec.  35,  at  Shut-in,  on  Morris  Creek, 
and  variegated  beds  in  Sec.  34,  T.  32,  R.  5  E. 
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One  mile  north  of  Fredericktown,near  the  railroad,  the  Gritstone 
beds  were  observed  18  feet  thick  in  even  strata  ranging  from  2  inches 
to  2  feet  in  thickness — the  lower  beds  the  thinnest.  In  the  upper 
-strata  are  drusy  cavities  with  small  and  pretty  white  crystals  of  Dolo- 
mite.  I  also  observed  small  veins  of  Calcite  and  Dolomite,  and  on 
one  specimen  minute  crystals  of  Quartz  and  particles  of  Sulphuret  of 
Oopper.  The  rock  is  generally  finegrained,  close-textured,  formed  of 
minute  round  grains  of  Quartz  disseminated  in  a  very  compact,  hard 
paste  of  Magnesian  Limestone ;  color  is  a  light  gray  or  whitish.  Nos 
*75  to  92  are  from  this  quarry.  This  rock  affords  a  good  building  mate- 
rial, is  mostly  very  hard,  firm  and  strong,  and  but  little  acted  upon  by 
exposure. 

LINGULA    GRITS. 

Nos.  61  to  75  inclusive,  except  62,  are  from  the  blufis  on  the  north 
iiide  of  Brewer's  Creek,  and  represented  by  a  thin-bedded,  brown 
<^alciferous  Sandrock,  abounding  in  a  small  species  of  Lingula  (Z^n• 
j/ulella  lamborni — Meek),- and  also  containing  small  Quartzose  peb- 
bles and  crystals. 

No.  66.  Under  the  last  there  rests  a  dark  ash-blue  Magnesian 
Limestone  containing  small  crystals  of  Galena.  A  Section  I  made 
close  by«  in  1858,  is  thus : 

No.  1.  75  feet  Slope  fh)m  hill- top ;  outcrop  of  white  Sandstone. 

•    No.  2.  9  feet  coarse  ^ray  Sandstone. 

No.  3.  6  feet  coarse  drab  Sandstone. 

No.  4.  11  feet  buff  sfiicious  Limestone,  in  thick  beds. 

No.  5.  6  feet  thin-bedded  drab  Limestone ;  resftmbles  the  last. 

No.  6.  9  feet  Sandstone,  alternating  with  coarse  conglomerate  beds ;  some 

porphyritic  pebbles. 

No.  7.  42  feet  Slope  to  bottom. 

No.  5  of  this  Section  may  be  the  Lingula  bed. 

No.  56.  At  railroad  bridge,  one  mile  north  of  Fredericktown,  we 
have  9  feet  of  very  dark  blue,  hard,  heavy,  close  and  fine-grained 
Magnesian  Limestone.  A  few  small  Quartzose  pebbles  were  observed 
adhering  to  the  outer  surface  ;  also,  a  little  green  Carbonate  of  Cop- 
per. These  beds  repose  on  the  Gritstone.  Some  remains  of  fossils 
were  observed,  among  which  were  Lingulella  lamhorni^  Orthoceras^ 
a  turbinated  OaBieropod^  a  coral  resembling  in  cross  section  a  Zaph' 
rentisy  and  small  reniform  bodies  winding  irregularly  through  the 
rock,  in  some  places  leaving  an  empty  reniform  passage  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Specimens  66  to  62  are  from  this 
locality. 
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UAQHBSIAN    LIMESTONES. 


The  varioQB  beda  of  rock  previously  deacribed  may  be  of  an  older 
8ge  than  the  Third  Magnesiao  Limestone  formatioa.  The  foBsila  and 
low  position  in  the  geological  series  indicate  that  they  are  nf  the  age 
of  the  Fotadam  Sandstone. 

We  come  now  to  speak  more  particularly  of  that  group  whieb 
inclndes  all  the  other  Magnesian  Limestones  eeen  in  the  connty.  Tbia, 
together  with  the  overlying  Chert  beds,  may  be  referred  to  one  and 
tbe  same  group. 

The  lower  beda  near  Fredericktown,  lying  above  the  Gritstone  and 
Lingula  beda,  are  moatly  of  a  coarse  gray  or  whitish  color,  sometimes- 
with  stains  of  bufi  or  green,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  Calcite. 

On  the  Bloomfield  road,  two  milea  from  Fredericktown,  there  is  a 
very  good  quarry  of  even-bedded,  flesh-colored,  faintly  banded,  fine- 
grained Magneaian  Limestone,  Specimens  marked  20,  21  and  23  are 
of  this. 

On  the  Qreenfield  road,  one  mile  south  Of  Fredericktown,  we  pass 
over  thick  beda  of  dark,  coarae  Magneaian  Limeatone,  good  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Tbia  rock  resembles  the  fossil  beds  deacribed  on  page 
357.  Three-qnarters  of  a  mile  sooth,  the  road  passes  over  a  broad  ex- 
posure of  a  brownish  drab,  porous  Magnesian  Limestone,  worn  very 
rough  on  top  and  intersected  by  numerous  north  and  south  parallel 
fissures,  and  dipping  about  sooth  at  an  angle  of  5°.  Specimens  are- 
marked  17, 18  and  19. 

A  half  mile  south,  in  Mr.  Toler's  field,  we  find  a  coarse,  gray  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone,  intersected  by  veins  of  Oalcite  and  closely  resembl> 
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Passing  soath,  over  high  Chert  ridges,  to  corner  of  Sees.  3, 4, 9  and 
lOj  Magnesian  Limestone  is  seen  in  horizontal  strata.  Just  west  is  a 
hill  of  dark  red  Porphyry. 

On  west  side  of  Sec.  10,  the  Magnesian  Limestone  beds  appear 
above  the  Marble.  Passing  across  a  low  divide  to  waters  of  Trace 
Greek,  thence  along  its  valley  to  Barton  Berry's,  we  find  a  coarse, 
white  Magnesian  Limestone  (No.  33)  near  the  water,  and  is  the  high- 
est Limestone  seen  on  Trace  Creek.  The  hills  above  seem  to  be 
mostly  formed  of  Chert. 

In  Sec.  17,  T.  31,  R  6,  E.,  on  Twelve-mile  Creek,  the  low,  whitish 
beds  are  very  thick.  This  place  was  noticed  in  1858,  and  also  in  1871, 
and  the  following  Section  taken : 

No.  1.    16  feet  Slope — Chert  and  Magnesian  Limestone. 

Ko.  2.  Magnesian  Limestone ;  ooarse,  open  texture,  buff  and  gray ;  below  is 
close-grained  and  finer ;  some  is  green-tinged,  and  has  small  cells 
containing  minute  dolomitic  crystals ;  weathers  in  rough  points  stick- 
ing upward. 

No.  3.  22  feet  bed  of  close-textured,  fine-grained,  gray  Magnesian  Limestone ; 
*   part  has  a  fiesh-colored  tinge ;  forms  a  perpendicular  escarpment. 

Specimens  from  here,  numbered  29,  30  and  31,  seem  to  be  nearly 
pure  Dolomites. 

No.  28  is  from  a  similar  bed  on  Twelve-mile  Greek,  below  White's. 

On  the  west  side  of  St.  Francois  Biver,  near  the  county  line,  we 
find  a  coarse,  light  gray  Magnesian  Limestone. 

'    Similar  Limestone  was  found  at  the  foot  of  a  porphyry  hill  at 
Hoffman's,  on  Big  Creek. 

The  lowest  rock  observed  on  Mill  Creek,  above  the  porphyry,  in 
the  south«west  part  of  T.  31,  R.  5,  E.,  is  a  fine-grained,  silicious  Mag- 
nesian Limestone,  resembling  No.  42,  and  is  of  a  drab  color,  inclining 
to  buffi  It  may  be  equivalent  to  a  part  of  the  Grit-stone  series. 
Similar  specimens  were  collected  from  Sec.  9,  T.31,R.  5,  E.,  from  beds 
occurring  a  little  ways  above  the  Marble. 

At  Richardson's,  on  Mowser's  Creek,  on  the  west  slope  of  Mey- 
er's Mountain,  Magnesian  Limestone  resembling  that  described  on 
page  357,  dips  15^  from  the  hill. 

The  Limestones  we  have  been  speaking  of,  may  all  be  referred  to 
the  Potsdam  Group. 

THIRD    MAGNESIAN    LIMESTONE. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  rocks  still  higher  in  the  series. 
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On  N.  E.  S.  E.  Sec.  18,  T.31,  R.  6,  E,eeveral  pits  have  been  dog 
for  Lead,  and  a  few  fragoaents  foand.  The  sectioa  here  made  ia 
1858,  is: 

No.    1.    SlfeotOhertStopti. 

No.    3.    11  feet  coarse  MagDeglm  Limestoot.',  with  amall,  druaj  CBvltlea,  lined 

with  Quartz. 
No.  3.    21  feet.  Including  ■ 

1 — S  feet,  maoy  Quartz  crystals. 

2— Sfeet  hard  Sllicious  rocks. 

2 — Saody  Limestone. 

4— Compact  Hagnealaa  Limestone. 
No.  4.    Compact  drab  Hagiieslan  Limestone,  In  a  valley. 

Oa  the  blnfTe  of  St.  Francois  River,  west  of  Sec.  3,  and  actoss  a 
ravine  half  a  mile  woEit,  we  find  about  100  feet  of  mostly  thick- 
bedded,  fine-grained,  dark,  ash-colored  Magneeian  Limestone  ;  the 
upper  beds  coarse,  with  buff  spots;  and  the  slope  above  is  covered 
with  Chert  and  agatized  Quartz. 

On  Gimlet  Creek,  near  the  centre  of  Sec.  23,  T.  .11,  R  T,  E..  there 
is  a  coarse,  drab  Magnesian  Limestone,  with  drusy  cavities  of  milky 
Quartz. 

On  Shntley's  Greek,  at  Rickman's,  we  have  : 

No.    1.    127  feet  Slope,  with  Cherton  top. 

No.    2.    4  feet  llj^ht-colored,  coarse  Hagneslan  Limestone. 

No.    8.    6  feet  coars».^ralned,  gray,  heavy  Maguesiaa  Lluesrone,  nearly  a 

pure  I>olomit«.    (Specl me (1  marked  No.  9.) 
No.    4.    11  feet  Wgbl  gray,  coarse  Magnesian  Limestone ;  contains  a  good 
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No.  8  is  tolerably  fine-grained  Magnesian  Limestone,  slightly  crys- 
sQIine,  and  contains  nameroas  small  wavy  cells,  which  are  generally 
ned  with  minute  white  Quartz  crystals. 

Similar  beds  occur  on  Castor  River,  in  Ts.  3L  and  32.  The  follow- 
ig,  east  of  Rhodes',  in  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  36,  T.  31,  R.  7  E. 

No.    1.    46  feet  Chert  Slope,  contains  Siraparollwt^  Orthis,  etc. 

No.    2.    45  feet  Magnesian  Limestone ;  fine-j2:rained,  somewhat  flesh-colored, 

with  small  drasy  Quartz  cavities,  and  interstratified  with  Ohert  in 

lower  part 

On  west  side  of  Castor  River,  in  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  31,  R.  5  £., 
[agnesian  limestone,  occurring  near  base  of  hill,  has  foliated  Quartz 
rystalizations.  On  west  side  of  Castor,  opposite  Geo.  Whitener's, 
nr  Section  shows : 

No.    1.    Ill  feet  Slope ;  some  Sandstone  near  the  top,  with  Chert  below ; 

some  of  it  oolitic  and  some  containing  holes  of  Irregnlar  waved 

outlines. 
No.    2.    10  feet  dark,  coarse  Magnesian  Limestone. 
No.    8,    Chert  and  Quartz  crystals  on  Slope. 
No.    4.    2}  feet  bed  of  wavy  cellular  Chert. 
No.    5.    36  feet  sandy  textured,  ashy-gray,  coarse  Magnesian  Limestone. 

Specimen  marked  10  is  from  No.  5,  and  is  Magnesian  Limestone, 
>  which  is  attached  a  mammillary-shaped  nucieas  of  Agate,  covered 
ith  an  aggregation  of  small,  bright  Qaartz  crystals.  The  Agate 
ands  are  of  different  colors ;  the  inner  white,  then  a  green  shade  with 
ater  white.  A  cross  section  shows  beautiful  interlocking  of  crystals 
b  the  sinus. 

Another  Section,  taken  near  this  in  1858,  is  as  follows : 

Section  15. 

No.  1.  Ill  feet  Slope,  with  Chert,  Quartz  crystals  and  oolitic  Chert  and 
porous  Chert. 

No.    2.    16  feet  Cherty  Slope,  with. beautiful  crystals  of  rose  Quartz. 

No.    8.    48  feet  Chert  Slope. 

No.    4.    1  foot  bed  of  Chert. 

No.  5.  7  feet  close-srrained,  sandy-textured,  gray  and  drab  Magnesian  lime- 
stone, with  Quartz. 

No.  6.  5  feet  close-graiued  Magnesian  Limestone;  upper  part  bluish  drab, 
below  buff. 

No.  7.  10}  feet  somewhat  flesh-colored  Magnesian  Limestone ;  upper  part 
close  and  hard,  below  soft. 

No.  8.  7  feet  Chert  beds,  with  a  few  thin  beds  of  gray  liagnesian  Lime- 
stone. 
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No.    9.  6  feet  veiy  coarae,  gray  MaKoedaii  Limestone. 

No.  10.  Sfeet  drab  colored,  ashj  looking:] limestone. 

No.  II.  11  feet  light-gray  Uairneaian  Limestone. 

No.  12.  0  feet  brownish  gray,  coarse  MagnesUn  Limestone. 

No.  13.  9)  feet— resembles  the  kst,  but  somewhat  porous. 

No.  14.  11  feet  Slope  toCastor. 

No.  15.  Magneaian  lAtaeBtoon,  with  Quanz  like  No.  5. 

At  Section,  corner  of  Sees.  16  and  9,T.  32,  R.  8  £.,  the  Forpttyry 
approaches  close  to  stream,  from  each  side,  forming  a  "shat-in." 

A  short  distaoce  ap  river,  from  the  "shat-iD,"  at  John  Robbia's, 
the  rock  is  a  flesh^colored  Magnesian  Limestone.  The  railroad  cat 
jaat  west  of  Oastor  exposes  a  fine-grained,  even-bedded  andsometimea 
banded  Magnesian  Limestone. 

On  Castor,  a  half  mile  below  the  month  of  Berry's  Greek,  is  a 
dark,  blaish-gray  Magnesian  Limestone ;  contains  a  palvemlent  pow- 
der. The  foliowiog  Section  was  Ukea  in  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  20,  T.  32,  R. 
8E: 

No.    1.    Slope,  Chert  and  drusy  QuarU. 

No.  3.  33  feet  close-grained,  fleah-colored  Uagucslan  Lliucstoiit; ;  weathers 
In  very  rough  small  peaks  od  upper  surface. 

No.  3.  6  feet  slightly  flesh-colored  Uagneatan  Limestone,  a.  Utile  coarser 
than  the  laat. 

No.   4.    7  feet^reseroblea  the  last. 

No.    5.    2!  feet  very  cloae-gralned,  grayish,  cavernous  Magnesian  Llmeetoue. 

No.    S.    5  feet  coarse-grained  Magnesian  Limestone. 

No.  7.  27Ketcoarse,  gray  Haimeslan Limestone;  upper  part  darker,  mid- 
dle whiUsh. 
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Ko.  3.  16  feet  bed  of  cherty  Magnesian  Limestone ;   some  outer  beds  of 

Chert ;  some  of  it  with  beautiful  green  stria*. 

Ko.  4.  14  feet  Slope. 

No.  5.  4  feet  eoarse,  buff  Magnesian  Limestone. 

No.  6.  2  feet  Slope. 

No.  7.  11  feet  drab,  inclining  to  buff,  coarse  Magnesian  Limestone. 

No.  8.  6  feet  thinly-bedded,  brittle,  silicious  Magnesian  Limestone. 

No.  9.  3  feet  Slope  to  water  in  creelc. 

Specimens  from  Chert  bed  east  of  Castor,  in  T.  31 ;  the  bed  is 
equivalent  to  No.  4  of  Section  described  on  page  361,  has  a  wavy  out- 
line and  open  texture  as  if  formed  of  numeroas  thin  laminae  appressed 
and  united  into  one  bed,  sometimes  leaving  open  spaces  between  the 
laminae,  which  are  often  incrusted  with  Qaartz  crystals. 

In  the  above  descriptive  Sections  we  have  no  record  of  the  Mag- 
nesian Limestone  reaching  higher  than  100  feet  above  the  streams. 
On  St.  Francois,  near  Leatherwood,  we  find  it  abont  100  feet  thick ;  on 
Twelve  mile  Creek,  about  70  feet ;  Shutley  Creek,  80  feet ;  East  Trace 
Creek,  59  feet ;  Castor,  in  several  places,  50  to  75  feet,  and  at  one  place 
100  feet.    Scattered  over  the  hills  above  is  found 

CHERT. 

Owing  to  such  immense  quantities  scattered  loose  over  the  sur- 
face, it  is  impossible  to  say  what  its  exact  thickness  may  be,  but  prob- 
ably between  100  and  200  feet.  On  ridge  on  Bloomfield  road,  6  miles 
S.  £.  Frederick  town,  we  find  occasional  outcrops  of  hard  white  Sili- 
cious rock  sticking  up  in  amorphous  masses  for  several  feet.  Similar 
cherty  masses  and  ledges  lie  along  the  hills  near  Trace  Creek,  near 
Barton  Berry's.  From  the  top  down  for  153  feet  are  occasional  Chert 
outcrops;  oolitic  Chert  near  the  top,  with  heavy  out<;rops  of  Quartz 
rock  and  Mammillary  and  agatized  Crystals  below.  From  this  down 
to  where  the  Magnesian  Limestone  crops  out  there  is  130  feet  Slope, 
covered  with  Chert  and  Quartz.  The  hills  and  hill  sides  are  covered 
with  large  masses  of  Chert  and  Silicious  rocks,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  silicious  and  Chert  beds  are  at  least  100  feet  thick, 
and  may  be  150  feet.  On  Shutley  Creek  we  have  127  feet  of  Cherty 
Slope  to  top  of  Limestone  beds.  On  Castor,  near  Geo.  Whitener's,  176 
feet  Slope,  with  oolitic  Chert  near  top,  and  numerous  crystalized  forms 
of  drusy  Quartz  and  loose  masses  of  Chert  strewn  along  the  surface* 
In  Sec.  23,  T.  34,  R.  7  £.,  and  for  2  miles  west  and  east,  towards  Castor, 
the  hills  are  covered  with  compact  and  oolitic  Chert 
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The  tops  of  allthd  ridseBinthecoaaty,  where  there  ia  no  porphyi; 
or  Granite,  are  covered  with  Chert 

FoBsils  were  collected  from  the  foUowiog  localities  from  the  Chert: 
Sec.  19,  T.  34,  B.  8  E.    Straparollus  and  Murohisonia. 

Sec.  16,  T.  33,  R.  8,  E.,  Maclurea,  etc. 

Sec.  17,  T.  31,  B.  5  E.,  Straparollus,  Orthia,  Orthocerat  oa  hill  top. 

Sec.  33,  T.  31,  K.  8  E.,  a  few  fossils  from  Chert. 

Sec.  15,  T.  31,  B.  8.    The  Chert  contains  numerous  fossils,  Ortho- 

ceras  (fiae  spec.)  Maclurea,  &traparoUu8 ,  Eaomphalua  Capvliu 

{fine  Bpec) 

Sec.  33,  T.  32,  R  8,  E.,  Straparollus  in  oolitic  Chert. 

Sec.  26,  T.  33,  R.  6  E. 

Sec.  36,  T.  31,  R  7,  Straparollv$,  Orthis  ;  etc. 

Sec.  39,  T.  32,  R  6,  Straparollus.  These  fossils  are  evideatly  typ- 
ical of  the  CalciferoQB  Sandrock, 

Specimens  marked  93,94  and  95,  are  oolitic  Ohert  from  top  of 
these  beds.  No.  93  is  very  pretty  when  magnified.  The  oolites  ate 
white,  reftalarly  ronnded  with  small  pit  in  the  center.  One  ride  is 
worn,  cstting  the  oolites  in  two,  bat  not  displacinf;  them*  In  No.  94 
some  oolites  have  a  solid  center,  with  space  separating  it  from  the 
periphery.  In  Nos.  95  and  96,  we  find  many  oolites  cemented  into  a 
flattened  mass,  in  which  the  oolites  are  scarcely  distingaiahable. 

8B00ND    SANDSTONE. 


Oooasional  masses  of  white  or  gray  sandstone,  sometimes  soft, 
bat  more  often  hard,  are  found  near  the  tops  of  the  cberty  ridges.  It 
was  only  recognized  in  south  and  east  part  of  the  county,  was  rarely 
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Chert  beds 125  feet. 

Ma^nesian  Limestone,  Chert  and  Qaartz  100  feet. 
Lower  Magnesian    Limestone,  probably  125  feet. 

Gritstone  and  Lingtda  beds 50  feet. 

Marble  beds 5  to  20  feet. 

Sandstone  and  Conglomerate  beds»  5  to  90  feet. 


The  above  does  not  include  the  second  Sandstone  overlaying  all^ 
bat  whose  thickness  I  could  not  exactly  find,  probably  20  feet. 


MINERAL  DEPOSITS. 
The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  certain  mineral  deposits  : 

IRON    ORB. 

In  W.  half  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  tS4,  T.  33,  R.  6  K,  quantities  of  brown 
Hematite  lie  strewn  over  the  surface.  At  Geo.  Birch's,  near  by,  there 
is  a  small  Chalybeate  spring. 

.  On  land  of  Chas.  W.  Creasy,  in  S,  E.  of  S.  E.  Sec.  36,  T.  31,  R.  5  E., 
near  county  line,  red  and  brown  Hematite  ores  are  both  found.  The 
red  seems  more  silicious,  occurs  in  a  Sandstone  and  in  brecciated 
Chert ;  the  brown  is  massive  and  sometimes  stalactitic  in  form.  The 
hill  here  is  187  feet  high — Magnesian  Limestone  cropping  out  at  75 
feet  above  the  base.    A  thick  growth  of  pines  covers  the  hill. 

On  Jacob  Hoffman's  land,  on  west  side  of  Big  Creek,  one  mile 
north  of  south  county  line,  large  masses  of  brown  Hematite  are  found 
lying  in  a  ravine  at  the  foot  of  a  porphyry  hill. 

On  land  of  Eli  Ho  vis,  in  Sec.  29,  T.  31,  R.  7  E.,  was  observed  a  good 
deal  of  brown  Hematite;  some  fibrous  but  mostly  massive,  some 
ochrey,  some  associated  with  angular  fragments  of  Chert,  and  some 
with  Sandstone,    Same  Sandstone  shows  mud  cracks  on  the  surface. 

At  the  old  Shutley  place,  east  of  Castor,  we  have : 

No.  1.    68  feet  cherty  Slope ;  some  fragmeDts  of  brown  Hematite. 
No.  2.    53  feet  masses  of  Sandstone,  Chert  and  fragments  of  Iron  ore. 
No.  8.    42  feet  Slope ;  large  masses  of  brown  Hematite ;  a  good  deal  of  Chert, 
some  porous  and  wavy. 

Many  masses  of  Iron  ore  lie  strewn  along  the  ravine.  The  Sand* 
stone  is  undoubtedly  the  Second,  and  the  upper  Chert  beds  may 
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beds  of  passage  from  Second  Sandstone  to  Third  Magnesian  Lime- 
stoue. 

There  are  other  places  in  the  (Jastor  Hills  where  Iron  ore  seems 
quite  abundantly  difiosed. 

Brown  Hematite  is  rather  abundant  at  several  localities  near  south 
line  of  county,  io  T.  31,  7  E. 

On  Jackson  road,  six  miles  east  of  Fredericktowo,  was  observed 
a  pit,  4  feet  deep,  passing  tbroagh  Ohert,  wbite  and  reddish  Quartz, 
and  red  Clay.  Iron  ore  vas  the  otiject  of  the  digging,  bat  none  seems 
to  have  been  found. 

On  the  same  road,  three  miles  from  Fredericktown,  I  observed 
many  quite  large  massss  uf  brown  Hematite. 

At  Toler's,  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Fredericktown,  washings 
in  a  ravine  disclose  many  masses  of  a  cellular  Iron  ore  mingled  with 
a  soft,  ferruginous  Olay,  and  resting  on  Magneaian  Limestone,  A  little 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  are  found  masses  of  brown  Hematite. 
Iron  ore  is  only  occasionally  found  on  Powell  Callaway's  land,  one 
mile  south-east  of  Toler's. 

On  a  ridge  in  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  1,  T.  33,  R.  5  K,  a  pit  has  been  dug 
into  a  very  ferruginous  porphyritic  rock. 

In  Lot  No.  3  of  N.  E.  qr.  Sec.  6,  T.  33,  R.  6  E.,  there  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  Specular  Iron  ore  on  the  surface. 

On  Jobn  Miller's  land,  in  Sec.  29  (?),  T.  34,  R.  6  E.,  there  is  a  Vein- 
stone with  Specular  Iron.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  could  not  be 
ascertained,  but  it  seemed  rather  irregular,  judging  from  the  appear^ 
ance  of  specimens,  and  is  probably  less  than  2  feet.  The  vein  could 
be  traced  in  another  ravine  bearing  N.  15°  W.,  about  200  yards  oS. 
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Insoluble  silicious  matter.. 4.84  per  cent 

Peroxide  of  Iron.. 94.18 

Metallic  Iron.. 65.93       *  * 

Washings  in  a  gulley  near  by  bring  to  the  surface  a  good  deal  of 
lack  Sand. 

^  Black  Sand  "  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  at  several  places, 
mong  which  are  the  north  and  east  side  of  Daguerre  Mountain,  north 
ide  of  Blue  Mountain,  in  Sec.  19,  T.  34,  R.  5  E ,  the  eastern  part  of 
lee.  15,  T.  33,  R.  5  E.,  and  in  Sec.  1,  T.  33,  R.  5  E.,  also  four  miles  west 
f  Fredericktown  and  on  head  of  Captain's  Creek,  At  Mr.  North's, 
dack  Sand  was  found  in  a  well  at  30  feet  below  the  surface. 

Specimens  examined  prove  it  to  be  magnetic  Specular  Iron. 

An  imaginary  line  being  drawn,  commencing  at  north  end  of 
lock  Creek  Mountain  (where  we  find  Rock  Crystal),  thence  crossing 
it  rapids  of  St  Francois  River  at  Dolerite  Dyke,  in  Sec.  2,  T.  33,  R.  5 
i).,  (where  Quartz  is  also  found),  passing  north-east  by  Quartz  vein,  in 
!^.  E.  Sec.  6,  T.  33,  R.  6  E.,  thence  to  Mine  LaMotte.  Another  imagin- 
iry  line,  beginning  near  Lloyd's,  in  N.  E.  Sec.  15,  T.  33,  R.  5  £.,  passes 
lirect  by  Bucholz  Mine,  in  Sec.  11,  crossing  dt  St.  Francois  Rapids, 
;hence  near  Quartz  vein,  in  Sec.  6,  T.  33,  R.  6  E.,  to  vein  at  John  Mil- 
er's,  in  Sec.  29,  T.  34,  R.  6  E. 

LEAD. 

The  Lead  mines  are  more  fully  described  by  Dr.  Norwood,  p.  371, 
H  seg.f  and  Mr.  Gage,  in  his  report. 

The  Lead  bearing  rock  at  the  Fox  Mines,  at  the  O'Bannon  place, 
is  a  clearly  crystalline  bluish  gray  Magnesian  Limestone,  with  many 
dmsy  cavities.  These  cavities  are  generally  lined  with  Dolomite 
crystals.  The  Galena,  when  present,  generally  reposes  on  the  Dolo- 
mite, Iron  pyrites  on  the  Galena,  and  also  on  Dolomite.  Oalcite  is 
also  common. 

The  working  shaft  is  50  feet  deep.  Some  mineral  was  found  at  14 
feet,  but  mainly  below  44  feet  depth.  Borings  were  made  at  numer- 
ous places  on  the  tract,  some  as  deep  as  90  feet,  and  Lead  mineral 
found  in  all.  The  boring  all  pass  through  bluish  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone and  Gritstone,  thence  through  a  coarse,  gritty  Sandstone  to 
Forphyry.    (See  Gage's  report  and  Dr.  Norwood's  report  on  p.  — .) 

A  half  mile  north,  the  Sandstone  crops  out,  and  is  of  a  coarse, 
Quartzitic  appearance. 

Just  south  of  the  mines  Porphyry  appears.  The  loose;  siliceous 
Limestone  beds  of  these  mines  occasionally  inclose  small  particles  of 
ireddish  Porphyry. 
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Mine  La  Motte. 

Borings  one  mile  north  of  the  chief  mines  revealed — 

No.  1.    80  feet  HaKnedan  Llme&tone. 
No.  2.   63  feet  Sandstone. 
No.  8.    Granite. 

The  formations  at  Mine  La  Motte  appear  thus : 

No.  I.    6  feet  red  surfHco  Clayt. 

No.  2.    6  fl>et  deep  brown  Ocbre ;  probably  decomposed  Limestone. 

No.  8.    22  feet  hard,  close-drained  bluish  gray  Hagnc^n  Llmestono— cap 

rock;  contains  many  small  Quartz  particles.    After  long  ezposnre 

they  Appear  studded  over  the  surflaoe  of  the  Limestone,  and  the 

latter  becomes  a  deep  brown. 
No.  4.   7  feet  ooaree  or  finely  crystalline  ligtit  gr&y  or  whitish  vltreoas 

Lead  bearing'  rock. 

At  the  old  Copper  mines,  the  Lead  bearing  rocks  rest  against  a 
Forpb;r;  hill  on  the  woAt,  and  In  the  branch,  a  short  distance  beloT 
the  washing  rooms,  a  coarse  Sandstone  appears. 

A  sample  of  Galena  from  these  mines  gave,  on  examination  b; 
Mr.  Chauvenet, 

Copper. none. 

Nickel 1.08  percent 

Cobalt .63 

'    Galena  with  ^  Uangae,"  from  Neidner'a  shaft,  Mine  La  Motte,  gave. 

Lead  (metallic) 63.58  per  cent 
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Near  John  Bevel's,  north  of  Burne'  Mountain,  eome  attempts  at 
mining  have  been  recently  prosecuted  in  a  hard,  crypto-crystalline, 
dark  red  Porphyry,  tn  search  of  Silver.  There  are  3  obscure  veins, 
with  a  course  of  M.  10°  K.,  passing  parallel  in  the  Porphyry,  and 
aboot  8  feet  apart.  They  are  2  inches  more  or  less  in  thickness.  The 
easternmost  one  is  a  dark  bloish  gray  Veinstone,  containing  many 
small  cubes  of  Iron  pyrites  disseminated. 

Other  minerals  observed  in  the  veins  were  Qalena  and  Zinc 
bteode.  The  Galena  are  mostly  in  the  western  vein.  Its  analysis  by 
Ht.  Ohaavenet  gave, 

Silver 4oz.  to  the  tou(2000  Iba. 

Lead_ 12.84  per  cent 

Mr.  Ohaavenet  says :  "  If  the  ore  could  be  concentrated  it  wonld 
contain  about  30  oz.,  or  even  more,  of  silver  to  the  ton."  The  vein  is 
too  minute  at  present  to  work  with  profit,  and  I  could  see  no  proba- 
bility of  its  increasing  to  paying  dimensions. 

Gkat's  Mountain 

Lies  partly  in  Madison  and  partly  in  Wayne  county.  It  curves  around 
from  Sec.  33,  T.  31,  R  5,  southward,  into  Sees.  4,  9, 16  and  17,  of  T.  30, 
B.  6.  Orane  Pond  Creek  and  Big  Creek  wash  it  on  the  west.  Big 
Oreek  separating  it  from  Logan  Mountain  which  seems  to  rear  itself 
very  high  opposite  and  across  the  stream.  Several  varieties  of  Por- 
phyry, Greenstone  and  other  Archsean  rocks  are  found.  High  Chert 
hills  appear  just  east  of  its  eastern  extremity. 

In  Sec.  4,  T.  30,  R  5  E.,  from  a  shaft,  or  rather  pit,  8  or  10  feet 
deep,  we  procured  a  red  Porphyritic  conglomerate  and  grayish  rock 
with  pyrites-  Some  red  Shales  are  also  found  here.  This  pit  was  dug 
in  search  of  Nickel. 

In  the  valley  south,  in  Sec.  9,  T.  30,  B.  5  E.,  we  found  dark  Porphyry, 
weathers  gray ;  when  fractured  appears  black,  but  magnified,  shows 
dark  red,  with  Hesh  colored  crystals  of  Feldspar  and  feldepatbic  bands 
or  striae ;  weathers  in  gray  bands  and  is  very  fine  grained.  Two  other 
specimens  of  coarse  rock  from  the  same  locality  have  a  variegated 
gray  appearance,  and  contain  Quartz  and  a  deep  purple  colored  min- 
eral. On  Crane  Pond  Creek,  just  north  of  Gray's  Mountain, in  Sec. 7, 
T.  80,  R  6  E.,  we  find  a  hard,  very  fine  grained,  pretty,  dark  but  bright 
red  Porphyry,  containing  small  particles  of  Quartz  and  a  green  min- 
eral. At  this  locality  a  dyke  of  coarse,  very  hard,  tough,  heavy  Green- 
stone crosses  the  creek.     This  rock  contains  black  Hornblende, 
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greenish  shaded  white  Feldspar,  and  granules  of  Iron  pyrites,  and  a 
greenish  faornhlendic  mineral. 

On  the  west  end  of  Gray's  MoantaiD,  in  Sec.  17,  T.  30,  K.  5  E.,  Por- 
phyry— fine  grained,  splits  free,  containing  compact  Feldspar  and 
small  grannies  of  Qnartz,  and  a  little  greenish  mineral ;  color  la  vari- 
egated, black  and  dark  red.  A  specimen  shows  email  parallel  wavy 
bands,  and  contains  minute  yellow  specks.  One  specimen,  very 
compact  shows  beautiful  green  crystals  of  Feldspar,  and  the  rock 
in  variegated  shades  of  light  and  dark  red,  with  irregular  green  bands. 

From  the  same  locality  we  have  a  green,  slaty  rock  (Talcose 
slate?)  It  was  strewn  along  up  and  down  the  mountain  for  a  width 
of  20  or  30  feet,  but  did  not  see  it  in  place  for  that  width. 

Careful  examinations  of  this  mountain  may  result  in  much 
interest 
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Frank  O'Bannon's  Quarry. 

The  rock  here  is  finp- grained,  drab  and  bluish  drab  Sandstone  ;' 
lalyfor  an  inch  or  more  in  the  bed  planes;  rather  soft;  easily 
orked.  Beds  exposed,  from  3  to  8  inches  thick.  Entirely  free  from 
ints.  Flag  stones  of  bluish  tinge,  and  of  any  size  from  2^  to  8  and 
inches  thick  (the  thin  beds  having  many  fucoidal  markings  on  their 
trface,)  may  be  obtained.  Rock  dips  S.  25^  E.,  at  an  angle  of  5^ 
lis  quarry  affords  beds  of  excellent  Grit,  suitable  for  grindstones  and 
hets  tones. 

On  O'Bannon's  farm  a  shaft  was  sunk  through  Soil,  Sandstone,  and 
ird  blue  Orit-stone,  for  47  feet^,  down  to  Granite,  in  search  of  a  Lead 
nn.  The  blue  Grit-stone  has  Pyrites  scattered  through  it;  and  at  the 
)ttom  of  the  shaft,  brecciated  conglomerate,  with  Fe.  S.,  and  appar 
itJy  Cu.  S.  and  Ni.  S. 

East  and  west  seams  of  Galena  occur  in  Sandrock  in  the  bed  of 
ie  creek  below  O'Bannon's  house. 

Frank  O'Bannon  says  he  took  300  pounds  of  Galena  from  a  hole 
Qg  a  few  feet  deep  in  the  Sandstone,  near  where  I  saw  that  mineral 
1  fissures. 

A  section  of  rocks  on  the  old  O'Bannon  place  shows : 

Sou. 

Magneaian  LimestoDe  (mineral  bearing). 

YeUow  and  drab  Sandstone. 

Blae  Grit. 

Granite. 

KoTS.->The  present  Fox  mines  are  on  O'Bannon's  land. 
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After  leaving  the  village  of  Symmeatown,  north  of  Mine  La  Hotte, 
Sandslone  shows  itself  all  the  v&y  to  Bock  Creek.  It  is  dark  drab 
aod  yellow,  and  many  of  the  beds  coarse-grained. 

At  the  cave  near  the  old  slag  furnace,  is  a  granite  "  dyke"  abont 
40  feet  in  width,  bearing  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  traversed  by  a  Trap 
dyke  7  feet  wide,  bearing  N.  16°  E. 

The  overlying  Sandstone  is  not  disturbed ;  the  lower  15  feet  is 
shaly;  above  that  it  occnrs  in  rather  thick  beds,  and  coarse-grained. 
It  extends  into  St.  Francois  coanty,  and  forms  the  strata  npon  which 
Castle  Rock  rests. 

From  the  St.  Francois  county  line  to  Mine  LaMotte,  the  surface 
shows  no  rock  bat  Sandstone,  with  a  Granite  knoll  at  one  point  The 
white  Sandstone  at  Mine  LaMotte,  is  probably  the  equivaleotof  Frank 
O'Bannon's  quarry  beds. 

PllILADULrHIA   MiKK,   OR  OlD   COl'l'RR  MlNKN. 

About  100  yards  below  the  opening  of  the  old  adit,  the  Sanddtone 
dips  east  at  an  angle  of  12°  to  13°.  (No.  1).  About  50  yards  higher  up, 
a  bed  of  Magnesian  Limestone  crops  out — a  few  feet  only  exposed. 
(No.  2).  In  a  ravine  west  of  the  opening  of  the  mine,  is  Magnesian 
Limestone  in  heavy  beds,  (No.  3,)  dipping  S.  E.  at  an  angle  of  20°. 

liSad  occurs  in  the  joints  and  seams;  Lead  in  No. 3  of  the  ravine. 
No  perceptible  dip  of  the  beds  is  seen  at  the  adit  A  fault  is  exposed 
north  of  the  mine  which  has  caused  the  ravine.  Nine  feet  of  rock  is 
here  exposed.  Sandstone  below  dips  east,  and  the  Sandstone  over  a 
large  district  north  of  the  Philadelphia  mine,  dips  east  It  is  under- 
laid on  the  west  by  a  Granite  ridge,  and  is  overlaid  by  mineral-bear- 
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very  compact  and  crystalline.     Upper  beds  crystalline,  and  resemble 
the  Lead  bearing  beds  north-west  of  this  locality. 

The  country  here  rises  to  over  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
streams,  and  is  as  fine  agricultural  land  as  any  in  the  State.  Nowhere 
too  rolling  for  tillage,  nor  too  flat  for  drainage.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  granitic  and  porphyry  hills,  the  whole  region  is  underlaid  with 
the  Lead-bearing  Magnesian  Limestone.  I  have  never  seen  finer  corn 
in  any  State,  than  I  saw  in  August  growing  over  this  whole  region. 
With  its  rich  soil  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  its  mineral  wealth  which 
will  certainly  reward  the  judicious  miner,  there  are  few  localities  in 
Missouri  to  be  compared  with  this  in  real  value. 

Jahbs  Mabshaix's  Place,  T.  83,  R.  7,  Sac.  15— Part  op  old  St.  Michael  Grant. 

No.  1.    Soil  and  Bed  Clay  with  loose  Copper  ore ;  one  specimen  was  tound 

weighing  80  pounds. 
Ko.  2.    Magnesian  Limestone. 

The  rock  occurs  in  beds  from  1  to  3  feet  thick.  Mr.  M.  has  opened 
a  vein  of  Sulphuret  and  green  Carbonate  of  Copper  in  an  east  and 
west  lode.  He  says  he  took  out  about  4,000  pounds  of  ore  from  the 
top  of  the  rock.  Mr.  Collier  sunk  a  shaft  about  8  feet  on  east  end  of 
the  diggings,  and  Mr.  M.  says  the  prospect  was  more  favorable  the 
deeper  Mr.  C.  went.  The  rock  at  this  place  has  been  quarried  for 
piers  and  culverts  by  the  railroad  company.  A  good  deal  of  brown 
Hematite  is  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  land  south  of  Marshall's 
place,  and  some  of  it  has  been  collected  into  piles  for  shipment.  The 
rock  forming  the  creek  bed  above  Marshall's  house  is  traversed  by 
veins  of  Calcite — "  White  TiflF" — and  200  yards  south  of  Marshall's 
mine  there  is  a  cavern  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone. 

In  No.  13  Malachite  occurs  in  small  druseys  cavities  in  the  Hem- 
atite, through  which  the  Copper  is  disseminated.  This  locality  is  worth 
further  exploration. 

The  Buckeye  Copper  Mines  are  located  on  the  N.  W.  qr.  of  the  S. 
W.  qr.  Sec.  16,  T.  33,  R.  7  E.  A  shaft  was  sunk  126  feet  deep  by  Pom- 
eroy  in  1844, 1845  and  1846,  but  suspended  work  in  1847.  The  ore  was 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  Sulphuret  and  Carbonate,  with  some  black 
Oxide,  distributed  in  a  ferruginous  cement  uniting  a  breccfated  Mag- 
nesian Limestone.  ^ 

On  James  B.  Campbell's  farm  an  opening  has  been  made  at  the 
base  of  a  high  ridge  of  Magnesian  Limestone  and  a  good  deal  of  Iron 
ore  (Limonite,)  thrown  out.  The  surfaces  of  the  lumps  are  covered 
by  minute  crystals  of  Iron  Sulphate  and  efflorescence  from  arsenical 
pyrites,  which  is  abundantly  disseminated  through  the  Hematite. 
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width  of  the  opening  is  aboat40  feet.  The  Iron  ore  extends  aboat  6 
feet  deep  to  the  bedrock  of  Magneeian  Limeetone.  Mr.  Campbell  and 
CoL  Foster  both  say  that  there  are  evidenceB  of  a  vein  which  dips 
into  the  hill  at  an  angle  of  about  45°. 

On  JackeOD's  farm,  near  Fredericktown,  about  300  pounds  of  Cop- 
per  are  said  to  have  been  taken  out  of  a  hole  7  feet  deep. 

Mink  La  Hottb. 

Examined  the  "Jack  Diggings,"  the  "Golden  Vein"  and  the 
"  BInff  Diggings.'' 

First,  of  "Jack  Digoikos."  Depth  of  shafts  25  to  36  feet.  Lead 
occurs  disseminated  through  Magnesian  Limestone,  in  what  is  termed 
a  "  flat."  Thickness  of  the  flat  varies  from  3  to  4  feet.  The  average 
thickness  of  the  Lead  bearing  Rtrata  is  about?  feet 6 inches.  The  cap- 
rock  is  a  tolerably  close-grained  Limestone  (No.  52)  and  forms  an  en- 
tirely saf^  roof.  As  a  general  rule  the  whole  of  the  Lead  bearing 
rock  is  taken  out,  the  roof  being  supported  by  strong  timbers  at 
proper  distances.  Occasionally  pillars  are  left,  but  they  may  be  re- 
moved with  safety  whenever  it  is  desired,  and  those  portions  of  the 
mine  timbered.  The  roof  is  quite  undulating,  and  there  are  generally 
corresponding  nndulations  in  the  floor,  but  not  always.  This  want  of 
correspondence  in  the  roof  and  floor  causes  the  flat  to  be  pinched 
down  to  the  thickness  of  less  than  three  feet  at  some  points.  Where 
this  is  the  case  the  ore  is  correspondingly  concentrated,  so  that  a 
square  yard  of  the  pinched  strata  will  yield  as  much  Galena  as  a 
square  yard  of  the  flat  of  the  average  thickness — or  even  where  it  is 
14  feet  thick.  As  the  flat  increases  in  thickness  the  mineral  becomes 
more  sparse.    There  are  two  systems  of  faults  found  throughout  the 
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f  about  60  feet  The  Copper-flat  has  not  been  worked  further  than 
as  been  found  necessary  in  cutting  levels  from  the  main  shafts  to  dif- 
3rent  parts  of  the  Lead-flat  beyond  the  Copper  vein.  A  considerable 
uantity  of  the  ore  has  been  taken  out  for  the  purpose  stated,  and  is 
ow  lying  on  the  ground.  This  Mine  is  in  the  best  order  in  all  re- 
pects,  and  is  so  thoroughly  managed,  that  not  a  pound  of  ore  is  lost, 
he  breast  is  kept  square  and  clean  as  the  work  progresses ;  the  floor 
'ee  from  waste,  the  tramways  (which  all  center  at  the  main  shaft)  in 
omplete  repair  and  free  from  water,  and  the  roof  well  supported. 
he  cars  filled  with  mineral  in  the  remotest'  parts  of  the  Mine«  are 
rought  to  the  main  shaft,  run  on  to  the  elevator,  hoisted  to  the  sur- 
ice,  moved  on  to  the  tramway  and  started  to  the  dressing  works.  The 
rade  being  a  descending  one,  the  cars  are  carried  forward  by  their 
wn  gravity — needing  only  the  attendance  of  a  conductor  to  regulate 
leir  momentum.  On  reaching  the  dressing  works  the  cars  are  ele- 
ated  to  an  upper  floor  and  the  ore  dumped  into  the  crushers.  It  will 
e  seen  from  this  notice  that  the  ore  is  not  handled  from  the  moment 
r  leaving  the  breast,  where  the  miners  are  at  work,  until  it  is  in  the 
rocess  of  separation  from  its  matrix,  and  nearly  ready  for  the  smel- 
Jr. 

The  "  Bluff  DieeiNOs''  are  not  far  distant  from  those  just  described, 
id  differ  from  them  in  some  material  respects.  The  Galeqa,  at  this 
jne,  does  not  occur  in  a  ^^  flat,"  but  is  desseminated  through  the 
!agnesian  Limestone  beds  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet. 

is,  however,  more  sparsely  disseminated  than  in  the  Mine  just  de- 
ribed.  The  yield  is  about  ten  per  cent.  A  bed  of  Sandstone  is 
and  intecalated  with  the  Limestones  at  this  Mine ;  contrary  to  the 
aal  consequence  at  other  Mines,  it  does  not  ^^  cut  off"  the  mineral, 
»r  is  it  barren.    The  Galena  is  disseminated  through  the  Sandstone 

about  the  same  proportion  that  it  is  through  the  Limestone. 

The  work  at  the  ^^  Golden  Ybin"  has  been  done  recently.  It  is 
;aated  near  the  new  furnace.  The  work  was  begun  on  a  fissure,  and 
nk  through  Clays  to  the  depth  of  about  20  feet ;  when  it  opened 
to  a  cavern  or  widening  of  the  fissure.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
et  from  the  cavern,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  100  feet 
it  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it  could  not  be  entered  on  account  of  wa- 
r  which  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate,  because  the  cribbing  was 
>t  considered  safe — it  having  been  moved  out  of  plumb  by  the  pres- 
re  and  yielding  of  the  material,  filling  the  fissure  on  the  north  and 
nth  sides  of  the  shaft.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Galena  was 
ken  out  in  sinking,  and  also  from  the  wall  rock  of  the  fissure.  The 
ill  on  the  east  side  is  Sandstone,  (No.  55,)  and  on  the  west  side  i 
mestone,  (No.  56.)    Both  the  Limestone  and  Sandstone  contain 
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l«na.  A  rod  was  thrnst  into  the  soft  material  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cave  to  the  depth  of  40  feet,  vithont  fioding  any  obstniction  at  that 
depth.  A  vein  of  very  fine,  tenaceoaa  red  Clay  crosses  the  fissore 
at  right  angles,  (No.  67,)  with  yellow  and  black  Clay  on  either  side. 
No.  58  was  taken  from  a  "  pocket"  in  the  wall  rock — east  side. 

OTHER    LOCALITBS. 

Porpbyritic  Syenite  occurs  on  the  north  side  of  Little  St.  Francois 
'  Biver,  and  forms  the  "  Narrows."  Jast  east  of  the  eonth  end  of  this 
monntain.  Sandstone,  (No.  6,)  shows  itself  in  a  email  rise,  dipping 
north-east  by  north,  and  soon  disappears  beneath  the  Magnealaa  Lime- 
stone, (No,  7,)  which  is  liberally  exposed  on  the  river  banks  and  in 
the  slopes,  and  dipjiing  in  the  same  direction  at  an  angle  of  5°  to  6°. 

The  moantain  north  of  the  "  Narrows  "  has  long  been  of  pecnllar 
interest  to  persons  in  this  vicinity.  A  small  vein  of  Specular  Oxide 
of  Iron  has  been  discovered  in  it.  This  moantain  is  also  traversed  by 
a  number  ot  dykes  of  Dolerite,  (No.  9,)  which  show  themselTes  «t  its 
base,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  2  inches  to  2  feet  wide.  They 
ran  north  and  south,  as  does  also  the  vein  of  Iron  ore,  (No.  8,)  and 
probably  extend  into  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
also.  The  moantain  is  composed  of  Porpbyritic  Syenite,  of  which 
No.  10  is  a  specimen.  It  is  about  3  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  soath, 
and  li  wide  at  the  widest  portion.  It  includes  parts  of  Sees.  1,  2, 11, 
12, 13  and  14. 

East  and  south-east  of  the  South  Moantain  of  the  **  Narrows," 
which  is  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  as  No.  10,  the  sarfaoe 
rock  is  Magnesian  Limestone,  like  Noa.  4  and  5.  At  one  locality.  Sec. 
— ,  T.  33,  R  6  E.,  the  sarface  beds  are  a  very  fine-grained,  white,  with 
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by  a  small  dyke  of  Dolerite.  Other  narrow  dykes,  of  decomposed 
trap,  traverse  the  rotten  Granite,  with  seams  and  veins  of  a  black 
material,  (Spec.  No.  20,)  running  in  irregular  directions.  The  Asbes- 
tos is  found  in  a  thin  bed  between  thin  layers  of  trap  rock,  1  to  2  inches 
thick.    No.  21. 

On  the  Slope  of  the  Porphyry  hill,  in  Sec  20,  S.  W.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  a 
shaft  was  sunk,  8  or  9  feet,  to  a  very  black  Porphyry  or  Petro-silex. 
Over  the  rock  (for  1  foot)  a  good  deal  of  white  Asbestos,  in  long  silky 
fibres,  was  taken  out. 

On  Sec.  20,  S.  W.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  is  a  dyke  of  Greenstone,  about  30 
feet  wide,  running  E.  N.  E.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  this  dyke  7  or  8 
feet  deep.  A  vein  of  No.  23  traverses  this  Greenstone,  with  veins  of 
Actinolite  (?),  and  some  other  mineral.  Specimens  Nos.  24  and  26  are 
from  this  dyke. 

East  of  Slater's  Creek,  in  Sees.  14,  23  and  24,  T.  33,  R.  6  E.,  is  an 
extensive*  exposure  of  Granite,  containing  reddish  Feldspar. 

Cedar  Creek  Mountain  commences  in  Sec.  5,  T.  32,  R.  6,  and  ex- 
tends into  Sec.  8  and  N.  E.  part  of  7.  The  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
mountain  are  composed  of  Porphyry ;  the  central  part  of  Granitic 
rock  (Syenite).  About  half  way  up  the  Slope  fragments  of  Quartz 
are  met  with ;  and  still  higher,  large  Quartz  veins  show  themselves  in 
the  Syenite ;  some  of  them  eight  feet  wide,  and  running  nearly  east 
and  west.  Immense  Quartz  crystals  have  weathered  out  of  this  vein ; 
some  of  them  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  Saw  two  veins  about  1 
and  2  feet  wide  parallel  to  the  large  one. 

Marble  beds,  on  Cedar  Creek,  are  in  Sees.  31  and  36,  and  the  south 
part  of  25,  T.  33,  R.  6  E.,  and  show  outcrops  of  reddish  colored  Marble, 
in  beds  from  2  inches  to  1  foot  in  thickness. 

In  Sec.  31>  west  half,  are  heavy  beds  of  Conglomerate  on  the  north 
bank  of  Cedar  Creek,  for  the  distance  of  several  hundred  yards. 

Along  the  headwaters  of  Cedar  Creek,  on  the  south  side.  Third 
Magnesian  Limestone  form  perpendicular  bluffs,  from  20  to  50  feet 
high.  The  Slope  from  them  to  the  general  level  being  as  much  more, 
and  in  some  places  double  that  height.  Small  pieces  of  Galena  are 
reported  to  have  been  picked  up  in  the  small  branches  and  gulleys  at 
many  places  in  the  lowlands.  In  fact  almost  everybody  has  small 
pieces  of  Lead  ore  picked  up  in  such  places  or  in  their  plowed  fields. 
Copper  is  also  found  in  the  Soil  and  the  underlying  Clay  at  many 
points,  but  I  could  hear  of  no  lode  discovered  in  the  rock. 

The  bottoms  of  Cedar  Creek  are  covered  with  fine  timber.  The 
soil  is  very  rich,  with  numerous  Grapevines,  some  of  very  large  size- 
Among  the  trees  observed  are  various  Oaks,  Maple,  Hackberryi'J 
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and  White  Walont,  Coffee  Bean,  Pawpaw,  Malberry,  Hooey  Lofiast, 
White  and  Shell  Bark  Hiohory. 

Between  the  Porphyry  and  Granite  ridges,  Magnesiao  Limestone 
underlies  the  soil.  In  some  places  the  Magnesian  Limestone  forms 
high  ridges,  with  occasional  mural  precipices  on  the  sides.  la  Sees. 
17  and  20,  T.  3\  R  6,  is  a  high  Porphyry  ridge,  commeDciog  at  the 
river  and  ranning  southerly  to  the  south  line  of  Sec.  20.  The  base  is 
snrronnded  with  Magnesian  Limestone.  East  and  south-east  of  thii, 
Granite  extends  to  Matthew's  Creek.  Between  Mathew's  Creek  and 
Slater's  Creek,  in  parts  of  Sees.  15, 16,  21,  22,  23,  26  and  27,  Magnesian 
Limestone  was  the  only  rock  observed. 

In  T.  33,  R.  6,  Sec.  25,  S.  W.  S.  E.,  is  a  high  ridge  showing  the  fol- 
lowing Section — ascending : 

No.  1.    Level  of  valley. 

No.  2.    SimdBtone.    No.  m. 

No.  3.    Coarse  traaBlUon  btide.    No.  37. 

No.  4.  Floe,  silldous  Grit.  Iii  thin  beds  from  J  to  a  Inches  in  tbickoess.  (May 
bjftve  come  from  a  higher  level,  and  lettm  to  plteh  ioto  the  ridge.) 

No.  E.  UagQesIan  Limestone  in  heavy  beda.  No.  39.  These  ridges  are  cov- 
ered with  ajratized  Chert  and  drusy  Quartz.    No.  40. 

On  Curtis  Bolton's  land,  T.  33,  R  6,  Bees.  36,  N.  E.  N.  W.,  a  ailU- 
cious  Iron  ore  occurs  in  large  masses  on  the  sarface  of  the  hill-sides, 
and  extending  across  the  summit. 

Very  high  Limestone  ridges  occurs  in  Sees.  25,  26,  27  and  22  of  T. 
33,  R  6  E.,  and  are  covered  with  Chert,  drusy  and  agatized  Quartz. 

At  Jasper  Belken's,  or  old  Newberry  place,  a  number  of  holes  have 
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portions  of  the  trees  not  fit  for  the  mill  are  generally  used  by  char- 
coal burners. 

In  T.  32,  R.  6,  Sec.  14,  N.  E.  qr.,  Conglomerate  shows  itself  ou  the 
slope  of  a  cherty  ridge,  near  its  base,  and  many  fragments  were  seen 
in  the  beds  of  a  dry  run  which  skirts  the  ridge.  It  was  also  seen  on 
the  slope  of  the  opposite  ridge,  which  is  of  the  same  character.  It  is 
reported  that  Gold  has  been  found  here. 

In  T.  32,  E.  7,  Sec.  6,S.  E.  qr.,is  a  large  deposit  of  similar  Conglom- 
erate or  Breccia,  very  ferruginous,  and  occurring  immediately  under 
the  soil.  Many  very  large  fragments  are  strewn  over  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  holes  have  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet 
into  this  Breccia.  Some  of  the  specimens  taken  from  this  locality,  (No. 
60,)  were  selected  by  Col.  Foster,  and  esteemed  by  him  to  be  "  quite 
rich."  I  could  discover  nothing  like  Gold  with  the  aid  of  a  good  lens, 
bat  the  rock  may  contain  a  trace  of  the  precious  metal.  I  doubt  of 
its  being  worth  any  attention. 

On  T.  33,  R.  6,  Sec.  4,  S.  E.  S.  W.,  on  the  south-west  side  of  a  Por- 
phyry ridge,  an  opening  has  been  made  to  procure  indurated  red  Clay 
for  making  pipes.  It  is  like  the  Powhatan  material,  and  occurs  in 
seams  of  reddish  Clay,  and  hardens  upon  exposure. 
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Geological  Rooms,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  August  16,  1874. 
r.  C.  Broadubad,  State  Geologist: 

Dear  Sir  :— I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you,  herewith,  four  reports  on  the 
blowing  subjects : 

1.  The  South-western  Lead  Region  of  Missouri. 

2.  The  Central  Lead  Regions  of  Missouri. 

3.  Practical  Rules  for  Judging  of,  and  for  Developing  Deposits  of 

Iron  Ore  in  Missouri. 

4.  Metallubgical  Properties  of  the  Missouri  Iron  Ores. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  report  on  the  South-western  Lead  Region  was  written 
7  Mr.  Alexander  Leonhard,  late  Assistant  in  the  Geological  Survey.  That  report  rep- 
sents  the  combined  results  of  Mr.  Leonhard's  investigations  at  Granby  and  vicinity, 
id  of  my  own  in  the  other  parts  of  the  South-west  region.  The  Topographical  Sur- 
y  of  the  Granby  District  was  made  by  Mr.  Carl  Henrich.  All  the  maps  and  sketches 
?re  drawn  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Caldwell. 

Wherever  I  have  been  at  worlc  in  the  State  I  have  met  with  great  kindness  and 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  and  have  received,  in  several  instances,  very  ma- 
rial  aid ;  for  all  of  which  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sincere  gratitude. 

Yours,  very  respectftilly, 

ADOLF  SCHMIDT,  Assistant. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  LEAD  AND  ZINC  REGIONS  OF  SOUTH-WEST  MISSOURI. 


BY  ADOLF    eCHUIDT  AND  ALEXANDBH    LBONUABD. 


A.    GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  Lead  and  Zinc  region  of  Sooth-west  MisBOori,  as  far  as  it  ie 
known  at  present,  comprises  the  connties  of  Newton,  Jasper,  Law- 
rence, Greene  and  Dade,  and  the  western  parts  of  McDonald,  Barry, 
Stone  and  Christian  connties.    The  higher  portions  of  this  area  are 
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1  extensive  mining  districti  situated  aloDg  some  of  its  soathern 
ranches^  the  most  important  of  which  is  Joplin  Creek. 

The  third  and  most  northern  of  these  tributaries  of  Spring  River 
Centre  Creek,  with  the  mines  of  Oronogo  (late  Minersville^  situ- 
;ed  on  a  small  branch  coming  from  the  north.  ^ 

We  may  accordingly  group  the  ore  deposits  in  three  districts: 

1.  The  Shoal  Creek  District. 

2.  The  Turkey  Creek  District. 

3.  The  Centre  Creek  District. 

The  whole  region  belongs  geologically  to  the  Subcarboniferous 
^stem.  The  formation  consists  of  a  series  of  Limestone  and  Chert 
ids  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of  the  so  called  Archimedes  or  Keo- 
ik  Limestone. 

In  some  places  they  are  overlaid  by  disturbed  layers  of  Sandstone, 
rhaps  in  part  the  "  Ferruginous  Sandstone  "  of  Swallow,  and  in  part 
C^oal  Measure  Sandstone ;  in  other  places  by  pockets  of  Slate  and 
^al  belonging  to  the  Lower  Coal  Measures.  The  ore  deposits  in  this 
gion  lie  more  often  horizontally  than  vertically.  They  are  con- 
cted  with  certain  more  or  less  altered  strata  of  the  Archimedes 
mestone,  and  are  covered  by  broken  masses  of  Chert  and  Lime- 
3ne. 

At  Qranby  the  Galena  either  occurs  in  loose  pieces^  in  Clay  or 
.nd«  or  in  horizontal  openings  or  beds  of  limited  extent,  varying  in 
ickness  from  1  to  8  feet.  The  Galena  is  generally  associated  with 
Dlomite,  Calcite  and  Chert.  Calamine  is  mostly  found  associated 
ilh  the  Galena,  and  occurs  in  beds  from  ^  to  6  feet  thick.  At 
»plin  and  Oronogo,  the  Galena  forms  more  or  less  horizontal  veins  : 
e.j  deposits  of  considerable  length  but  comparatively  small  section, 
also  occurs  there  as  irregular  local  impregnations  in  Limestone,  or 
fills  cracks  in  the  Chert.  Besides,  it  is  frequently  found  broken  up 
id  mixed  with  large,  irregular  masses  of  broken  and  altered  Lime- 
one>  Dolomite  and  Chert,  as  well  as  in  various  conglomeratic  rocks, 
^ry  often  associated  with  Zinc  Blende  and  Iron  Pyrites,  while  Cala- 
ine  is  but  rarely  met  with  in  these  districts.  The  Limestone  and 
e  Conglomerates  are  often  bituminous,  and  contain  small  accumu- 
tions  of  fluid  or  viscid  Bitumen. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 


B.    DESCRIPTION  OF  ORES  AND  ASSOCIATED  MINERALS 


The  Lead  and  Zinc  ore  deposits  of  South-west  Missoari  oontain 
the  following  minerals: 

f  Qalena, 

Lkad  Ores.  .   \    Cerussite, 

[  Pyromorphite. 

(  Blende. 

Calamine, 

Zinc  Orkb < 

Sinitheonile, 
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It  crystalizes  in  the  monometric  system;  the  cabe  being  the  most 
)mmon  form.  It  has  a  perfect  cleavage  in  cubes,  a  metallic  luster,  a 
ad-gray  color  and  streak,  a  hardness  of  2.5  to  2.7  and  a  specific  grav- 
Y  of  7.2  to  7.7.  In  a  pure  state  it  consists  of  86.6  p.  c.  of  Lead  and 
1.4  p.  c.  of  Sulphur. 

In  South-west  Missouri,  it  occurs  in  crystals  or  in  compact,  crys- 
lline  masses.  The  crystals  generally  have  the  form  of  a  cube  whose 
ght  corners  are  taken  off  by  a  small  development  of  the  planes  of 
le  octahedron.  In  a  few  localities — for  instance,  in  Brock  Hollow 
}ranby)  and  in  Middle  Joplin  Valley — crystals  are  found  in  which 
le  octahedron  is  more  fully  developed  and  sometimes  predominates. 

Wherever  the  crystals  are  imbedded  in  Dolomite,  or  are  adhere- 

g  to  solid  Chert,  they  show  mostly  a  smooth,  shiny  surface ;  but 

here  they  are  in  connection  with  Clays  or  Sand,  or  decomposed 

•cks,  they  are  water-worn,  changed  or  coated.    Specimens  are  found 

which  the  original  cubes  are  no  longer  recognizable. 

Cubic  crystals  of  Galena  are  frequently  coated,  either  by  a  soft, 
ihy,  dark  gray  and  porous,  or  by  a  hard,  solid  shell  of  cerussite  (car- 
>nate  of  Lead,)  or  else  by  a  layer  of  Calamine  (silicate  of  Zinc).  Such 
ibes  in  some  instances  have  been  partly  or  wholly  dissolved  and  re- 
oved  out  of  their  shell,  and  are  in  part  replaced  by  crystalline  drusy 
srussite,  or  by  Pyromorphite  or  by  Calamine.  Sometimes  cubes  of 
alena  thickly  coated  with  Cerussite,  occur  enclosed  in  Calcite. 

At  Joplin  and  Oronogo,  the  Galena  is  less  frequently  altered  and 
eudomorphosed  than  at  Granby.    The  most  common  associate  of 
ilena  in  the  Turkey  Creek  and  Centre  Creek  districts,  is  Zinc  blende 
^th  minerals  occurring  intimately  mixed  in  numerous,  localities. 
ende  is  often  found  deposited  on,  or  enclosing  crystals  of  Galena. 

At  Oronogo  we  found  small  crystals  of  Blende  seated  on  the  some- 
lat  corroded  surface  of  the  cubes  of  Galena. 

At  Joplin  and  Oronogo  the  Galena  is  frequently  associated  with 
tumen,  which  sometimes  surrounds  the  crystals  or  entirely  impreg- 
ktes  crystalline  masses.  This  bituminous  Galena  has  a  darker  ap- 
larance  than  the  common  Galena,  being  often  deep  black  in  color, 
d  emitting,  when  broken,  a  bituminous  odor. 

The  following  analyses,  made  by  Mr.  Regis  Chauvenet,  of  St.  Louis, 
ow  the  Galena  of  South-west  Missouri  to  be  of  a  very  pure  variety, 
•ntaining  no  Antimony,  and  only  small  quantities  of  Zinc  and  Iron. 
11  samples  contain  some  Silver,  but  none  of  them  in  sufScientquan- 
ty  to  pay  for  its  separation.  All  are  average  samples  of  clean  Ga- 
na,  in  that  condition  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  smelting  works. 
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0.52 
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Antimony ... 

It 

! 

1.86 

1.06 

0.77 
0.43 

1.41 
0.57 

.    VUlafce  Diggings,  Oranby. 
,    Holnun  Di^ngs,  Gnuby. 

Trent  Diggings,  Gnmby.    Galena  ftrand  Imbedded  in  red  Clay. 
,    Eastpoint,  Granby.     fine-grained  atrncture,  and  light  ateel-gray 
color.   Supposed  to  be  rich  In  Silver.    It  contains  Indeed  a  little 
more  Silver  than  the  other  samples. 
.    Temple  Diggings,  Joplln. 

Swindle  Diggings,  Joplin. 
.    Lower  Jopiln  Valley  Diggings. 

Stevens'  Diggings,  (Turkey  Creeli  Kstrict.} 
.    Oronogo. 
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ally  compact.  -  It  often  incloses  masses  of  a  gray,  ashy  variety  of  the 
«ame  mineral,  evidently  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  Galena. 
This  ashy  Gerussite  generally  fills  cabical  cavities,  or  surrounds  un- 
altered Galena.  When  this  gray,  ashy  variety,  called  ^^Ash  Mineral " 
by  the  miners,  predominates,  the  ore  is  called  *'  Wool  Mineral."  This 
is  frequently  found  in  Brockhollow,  Granby,  in  the  Moseley,  Cornwall 
and  other  diggings  of  that  district.  White,  dense  but  crystalline 
Gerussite  sometimes  coats  the  walls  of  cubic  cavities  which  were 
formerly  occupied  by  crystals  of  Galena,  and  gray  to  black  translu- 
<;ent  crystals  of  Gerussite  project  toward  the  center. 

Gerussite  is  comparatively  rarely  met  with  near  Joplin,  but  it  is 
quite  frequent  again  farther  north  in  the  Gentre  Greek  district. 

At  the  Oronogo  mines  specimens  were  obtained,  which  show  very 
plainly  the  gradual  change  from  Galena  into  Gerussite.  Crystals  or 
<;rystalline  masses  of  Galena,  imbedded  in  altered  and  softened  Lime- 
stone, seem  to  have  been  coated  at  first  by  a  compact  layer  of  Gerus 
site.  Through  this  layer  solutions,  containing  carbonic  acid,  penetrated 
and  gradually  dissolved  the  Galena,  and  precipitated  a  part  of  the 
Lead  as  carbonate  on  the  inside  of  the  coating,  but  carrying  most  of 
it  out  of  the  shell,  either  to  deposit  it  immediately  or  to  carry  it  away. 
When  this  process  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  we  find  a  round 
or  oval  shell  of  compact  and  generally  crystalline  Gerussite  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  or  sometimes  much  larger,  containing  a  dark  trans- 
parent, watery  fluid,  in  which  a  piece  of  Galena  smooth  and  rounded^ 
hut  irregular  in  shape  is  lying  loose.  The  smoothness  of  these  pieces 
is,  under  these  circumstances,  very  remarkable  and  curious.  If  this 
process  further  continues,  it  is  evident  that  the  Galena  will  dissolve 
entirely,  and  that  a  drusy  cavity,  lined  with  Gerussite  crystals,  must 
be  the  final  result. 

In  such  cavities,  which  do  actually  occur,  we  find  occasionally 
«mall  yellowish-green,  transparent  crystals,  with  an  adamantine  lustre 
apparently  of  trimetric  crystallization.  They  are  probably  Anglesite, 
{Sulphate  of  Lead,)  but  are  too  small  to  be  exactly  determined. 

Gerussite  also  occur  at  Oronogo,  in  porous  agglomerations,  accom- 
panied by  fine,  drusy  aggregates  of  large  and  well  developed  crystals 
of  grayish-white  color.  These  crystals  have  mostly  the  shape  of  a 
flattened  prism,  sometimes  over  ^  inch  in  length  and  ^  inch  wide.  They 
occur  either  in  confused  aggregations  or  in  stellated  compounds  of 
•densely  packed  crystals,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  exact 
form.  It  can,  however,  be  seen  that  the  most  developed  faces  are 
those  of  two  or  three  diflferent  domes;  probably  brachy-domes^which 
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are  always  striated  horizontally  (lengthwise.)  The  trimetric  pyra- 
mid and  the  prism  are  less  distinctly  developed  at  both  ends  of  each 
crystal. 

Pure  Oerussite  consietB  of  83.5  per  cent  of  Oxide  of  Lead  (or  77.5 
per  cent,  of  metallic  Lead,)  and  16.5  per  cent,  of  Carbonic  Acid. 

As  generally  foand,  however,  it  contains  some  Iron  Pyrites. 

The  analysis  of  different  samples  made  by  Mr.  Ohaavenet,  gave 
the  following  resnlts : 


1. 

^■ 

3. 

4. 

6  12 

Peroxide  of  Iron 

1.61 

Some. 

0.65 

8.11 

0.76 
Trace. 

Lime - 

Some. 

0.40 

0.75 

Mairneals _ 

Trace. 

Metallic  Lend - - 

66.36 

66. Bl 

72.86 

G3.6I 

Granby.    Fiesli  red,  massive  Drjbooe. 

Frazler  dgs.,  Graaby.    Reddish-brown,  earthy  Drybone. 

Frazierdge.,    Granby.    Ashy,  Wool-mineral. 

Circular  dgs..  Average.    Beddish-broivu,  earthy  Dryboae. 
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Crystals,  also,  are  sometimes  observed  in  cavities  of  Amorphous 
imssite. 

We  have  not  found  any  Pyromorphite  either  at  Joplin  or  at  Oro- 
go.  At  the  Grove  Creek  diggings,  it  occurs  rarely,  coating  pieces 
Cerassite. 

BLENDE. 

Zinc  Blende,  Sulphuret  of  Zinc.  Miners  generally  call  it  ^  Black 
ek,''  but  at  Granby,  where  Calamine  is  called  ^'  Black  Jack,''  Blende 
3  obtained  the  name  of  '^  Resin  Jack." 

Blende  crystallizes  in  octohedral  forms  of  the  monometric  sys- 
n,  and  shows  a  distinct  cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  a  dodeca- 
dron. 

In  South-west  Missouri  it  mostly  occurs  in  compact,  crystalline 
iBses,  varying  in  structure  from  very  coarse  to  fine-grained,  and  mi- 
>-crystalline.  Its  lustre  is  resinous  to  adamantine,  and  its  specific 
avity  about  4.  It  is  a  little  harder  than  Calcite,  (3.5 — t,)  and  gen- 
ally  of  dark  brown  color,  but  often  bright  red,  green  and  yellow. 
I  these  colors  can  sometimes  be  observed  in  different  parts  of  the 
me  specimen. 

Blende  contains,  when  pure,  67  per  cent,  of  Zinc,  and  38  per  cent. 
Sulphur. 

Two  varieties  of  Blende  may  be  distinguished  in  South-west  Mis- 
uri: 

A  granular  variety.  The  single,  small  crystalline  grains  are  trans- 
cent  to  transparent;  and  of  bright  color,  either  red  or  brown  or  light 
illow,  and  often  show  an  adamantine  lustre.  This  variety  occurs 
ther  in  compact  granular  masses,  or  more  frequently  as  small,  single 
ystals  disseminated  in  Sand  or  Quartzite. 

A  coarsely  crystalline  variety,  showing  broad  faces  of  cleavage, 
id  occurring  massive  with  large  and  well  developed  crystals  in  cav- 
es. This  variety  is  of  a  yellowish,  brown  color,  sometimes  dark  and 
iarly  black. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  Blende  occurring  only  rarely  at  Joplin  and  Oro- 
igo,  in  general  appearance  and  lustre  on  the  faces  of  cleavage, 
osely  resembles  Galena.  Mr.  Chauvenet  analyized  pieces  of  it,  and 
and  it  to  be  common  Zinc  blende,  with  traces  of  Lead  and  Iron. 

In  many  places  the  Blende  seems  to  pass  gradualy  into  Calamine, 
ere  being  between  the  two  minerals  a  layer  of  dark  colored,  fine- 
ained  Blende,  intimately  mixed  with  portions  of  columnar  structure 
id  resembling  Calamine.  This  mixture  passes  into  the  regular  col- 
nnar  or  fibrous  Calamine,  which  itself  is  dark  colored  near  the 
lende,  and  is  lighter   and  more  transparent  the  more  remote  it  is 
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from  the  unaltered  Bleade.  Single  crystals  or  large  crystalline  ag' 
gregatioQS  of  Blende  are  often  eurroanded  by  a  thick  layer  of  Cala- 
mine of  botryoidal  form  and  radiating  columnar  structare.  The  anr- 
face  of  the  inclosed  piece  of  Blende  is  then  generally  corroded  and 
tarnished.  Blende,  especially  the  coarsely  crystalline  variety,  is  of- 
ten intimately  mixed  with  Galena.  Mr.  Broadhead  observed  at  Lead- 
ville  roand  globules  of  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  inches  in  diameter, 
grayish-brovD  color,  and  radiating  fibrous  structure,  on  crystals  of  Ga- 
lena. Mr.  Ohauvenet  analyized  them  and  fonnd  them  to  be  pare  tnl- 
phuret  of  Zinc  without  any  Iron  or  Lead. 

Three  samples  of  pure  Blende  from  South-west  MiBBOQri>  were 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Regis  Chauvenet,  who  obtained  the  foUowiog  per 
centages : 


1  '■ 

2. 

8. 

0.25 

i  ..„ 

65.92 
0.33 
0.609 

0.37 

1 

1 

No.  1.  From  B«llew  shafu,  Oranby. 
No.  2.  From  Porter  dlfFgIuzs,JopUn. 
No.  3.    From  Leadville. 
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antly  at  Granby,  while  at  Joplin  and  Oronogo  it  is  but  rarely  found. 
The  .thin  lamellar  crystals  observed  at  Granby,  are  either  colorless 
and  transparent  or  gray- green,  or  yellow  and  then  translucent. 

The  following  combination  was  observed :  Two  different  prisms — 
the  macro-diagonal  faces^  one  macro-dome  and  one  steep  brachy 
dome.  The  crystals  have  a  lamellar  form  and  are  generally  combined 
in  radiated  globular  or  botryoidal  groups  seated  on  massive  crystal- 
line Calamine,  on  Galena,  on  Dolomite  or  rarely  on  Chert. 

The  Calamine  of  South-west  Missouri  is  also  found  massive  of 
crystalline,  either  columnar  or  fibrous  structure,  of  green,  yellow  or 
brown  color,  translucent  to  opaque.  This  variety  forms  streaks  in 
sub-crystalline  Calamine,  or  in  Dolomite,  or  in  hardened  Clays,  and 
occurs  as  a  coating  over  sub-crystalline  Calamine,  over  crystals  of 
Galena  or  of  Calcite,and  sometimes  over  Blende.  The  largest  masses 
of  Calamine  are  found  in  a  compact,  fine-gfrained  or  micro-crysta)- 
line  state,  opaque  and  of  yellow  or  reddish-brown  color.  Cavities  in 
it  are  frequently  coated  with  crystals  of  Calamine  or  of  Dolomite. 

The  following  analyses,  made  by  Mr.  Begis  Chauvenet,  show  the 
composition  of  the  Granby  Calamine : 


1. 

27.51 

63.05 

1.22 

7.10 

1.21 

2. 

8. 

Silica 

26.83 

06.37 

0.65 

6.46 

Trace. 

28.82 

Oxide  of  Zinc 

67.15 

Peroxide  of  Iron 

0.61 

Water 

8.59 

Lime 

A 

Metallic  Zinc 

60.87 

52.97 

53.95 

No.  1.  From  Village  Diggings,  Granby. 
No.  2.  From  Frazier  Diggings,  Granby. 
No.    3.    From  Bellew  shaft,  Granby. 

The  specimens  analyzed  were  of  the  fine-grained  and  sub-crys 
talline,  mixed  with  streaks  of  the  crystalline  varieties. 

SMITHSONITE, 


Carbonate  of  Zinc,  crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  system  but  mostly 
occurs  in  granular  or  fine-grained  masses  of  light  yellow,  gray  or 
brown  color.  Its  hardness  is  5  and  the  specific  gravity  4 — iA.  It  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid  with  effervescence. 
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When  in  a  pare  state  it  contains  6  4.8  per  cent,  of  Oxide  of  Ziac(^ 
about  51  per  cent,  of  Zinc) — and  35.2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  Soath-veet  MiBBOuri  Smithsonite  nearly  always  ocoars  in  cod- 
nection  witli  Calamine,  from  which  it  may  in  most  iastancea  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  eranolar  structare  and  its  lesa  bright  and  rather 
pearly  lustre.  At  Oranby,  in  the  Hard-shaft  and  Crab-tree  diggings, 
it  is  often  found  well  crystallized.  The  crystals  are  either  colorless 
or  milky  white,  translucent,  and  are  of  indistinct  rhombohedral  fortm 
with  covered  faces  and  rounded  edges.  They  are  either  seated  on  mas- 
sive granalar  Smithsonite,  or  on  Calamine. 

The  masBtve  Smithsonite  in  the  Hardahaft  diggings  (Q-ranby,}  is 
white  or  light  yellow,  and  called  "  White  Jack  "  by  the  miners.  It  is 
densely  granular  bat  passes  into  spongy,  porous,  and  finally  into  earthy 
and  friable  masses  near  cavities.  At  the  Burcb  Bigginf^  and  some 
other  places  the  massive  Smithsonite  is  of  gray  or  grayish  brewn 
color, 

Mr.  R.  Chaavenet  analyzed  a  sample  of  the  light  yellow,  massive 
Smithsonite  from  the  Hardehaft  diggings  (Granby).    It  contained — 

Per  cent. 

Sillclous  matter - 1.22 

.Peroxide  ot  Iron 1.21 

Oxide  of  Zinc 63,02 

Carttonic  acid M.68 

100.03 
MetaUicZliic ~ SaST 
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.    It  has  a  light  yellow  color  and  splendent  metallic  luster,  a  specific 
gravity  of  5  and  a  hardness  of  6  to  6.5. 

It  can,  by  its  hardness,  be  easily  distinguished  from  Copper  Pyr- 
ites, which  it  resembles  in  general  appearance  but  which  is  softer  and 
may  be  scratched  by  a  knife,  while  Iron  Pyrites  will  not  do  so  and  will 
strike  fire  with  steel.  It  consists  of  46.7  per  cent,  of  Iron  and  53.3  per 
cent,  of  Sulphur. 

It  is  found  abundantly  in  certain  mines  in  the  Joplin  district  and 
less  frequently  at  Gran  by  and  Oronogo.  It  occurs  either  in  compact, 
crystalhne  masses  cementing  broken  Chert  and  Galena,  or  in  specks 
and  crystals  disseminated  through  rocks  or  in  drusy  agglomerations  of 
crystals.  Pyrites  is,  at  Joplin,  generally  associated  with  Bitumen* 
Crystals  of  Pyrites  are  often  formed  on  and  over  crystals  of  Galena. 

Sometimes  the  Pyrites  is  externally  altered  iqto  Limonite. 

Limonite  (Hydrated  Oxide  of  Iron)  occurs,  besides,  as  yellow  or 
brown  Ochre,  often  mixed  with  various  Clays  and  Sands,  or  as  a  thia 
coating  on  Calamine. 

DOLOMITE, 

Brown  Spar,  Bitter  Spar,  commonly  called  "  Soft  Tiff"  by  the  miners 
of  Southwest  Missouri,  crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  system  and 
has  a  white  color  which  is  often  changed  to  yellow  or  brown  by  oxides 
of  Iron.  It  has  a  hardness  of  3.5  to  4  and  a  specific  gravity  of  2.8  to 
2.9.  It  dissolves  in  acids  slowly  and  with  less  effervescence  than  Cal- 
cite.  It  is  composed  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Carbonate  of  Mag- 
nesia. 

In  many  mines  of  South-west  Missouri,  especially  at  Granby,  it 
forms  the  principal  gangue  of  the  ore  deposits.  Missouri  miners  often^ 
mistake  it  for  Barytes,  which  also  they  call  "Soft  Tiff"  or  "Bald  Tiff,'' 
and  which  somewhat  resembles  it  in  general  appearance.  Dolomite 
can,  however,  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  lighter  weight  and  its 
solubility  in  acids.  We  have  not  found  any  Barytes  in  the  South-west 
Lead  regions. 

In  the  ore  deposits  of  Granby,  the  Dolomite  generally  occurs  in 
single  or  loosely  aggregated  crystals,  or  in  dense  crystalline  masses. 
The  crystals  are  opaque  and  have  the  form  of  rhombohedrons  with 
curved  and  distorted  faces.  They  are  yellow  or  reddish  brown  on  the 
surface  and  white  in  the  interior.  They  project  from  a  crystalline, 
coarse-grained,  massive  Dolomite,  which  forms  pockets,  bands  and 
streaks  in  Dolomitic  Limestone. 
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Polomite  ie  frequently  associated  with  Galena,  Blende,  Calamine 
and  Calcite  in  a  paragenetic  order,  of  which  we  will  eire  a  few  ex* 
amples. 

Alternate  layers  of  dark  gray,  coarsely  crystalline  Dolomitic  Lime- 
atone  and  of  light  colored,  crystalline  Dolomite  form  a  banded  rock 
of  several  feet  tbicknesB.  The  limits  between  Limestone  aad  Dolo- 
mite are  not  very  sharp.  Long  and  narrow  drasy  canties,  horizontal 
and  parallel  to  the  banded  structure  of  the  rock,  are  frequent  in  the 
Dolomite.  Large  cnbes  of  Qalena  are  found  partly  or  wholly  inclosed 
in  the  Dolomite.  The  surface  of  such  Galena  crystals  is  sometimes 
corroded  and  partly  changed  into  Carbonate  of  Lead. .  The  crystals 
of  Dolomite,  as  well  as  the  projecting  parts  of  the  Galena,  are  fre- 
quently covered  with  small  crystals  of  Calamine-  in  botryoidal  ag- 
glomerations. 

Streaks  and  seams  of  Calamine  occur  in  Dolomite,  often  croosing 
«ach  other,  thns  giving  the  whole  a  reticulated  appearance.  In  other 
places,  layers  of  coarsely  crystalline,  reddish  brown  Blende,  inclosing 
small  crystals  of  Galena,  are  in  close  contact  on  both  the  upper  and 
under  side,  with  layers  of  dark  brown  Dolomite  which  gradually 
passes  into  white  or  light  yellow  aggregates  ot  Dolomite  crystals. 

Crystalline  masses  ot  Calcite  often  occur  in  streaks  through  mas- 
«ive  Dolomite. 

Mr.  Regis  Chauvenet  analyzed  two  samples  of  Dolomite,  in  which 
he  found : 
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CALCITE, 

Oalcareous  Spar,  Carbonate  of  Lime^  is  known  to  the  miners  of  Mis* 
soori  by  the  name  of  '^  Glass-tifi,"  or  '^  Hard-tiff."  It  crystallizes  in  the 
rhombohedral  system,  and  shows  a  highly  perfect  cleavage  in  rhombo' 
hedrons.  The  pure  crystals  are  colorless  and  tranparent.  It  dissolves 
very  readily  in  acids,  with  strong  effervescence,  and  contains  56  per 
cent,  of  lime  and  44  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  often  with  some  Car- 
bonate of  Magnesia  or  Iron. 

Calcite  is  frequently  found  in  the  mines  of  South-west  Missouri^ 
in  crystals  or  in  crystalline  masses.     The  crystals  mostly  show  the 
form  of  scalenohedrons,  which  often  combine  to  form  twin-crystals 
and  are  found  as  large  as  6  inches  in  length  and  3  inches  in  thickness.. 

Light,  spongy  or  froth-like  agglomerations  of  long,  thin,  imper- 
fectly developed  crystals,  of  snow-white  color,  occur  occasionally  at 
Granby,  for  instance,  in  Holman  Diggings, 

The  crystalline  masses  of  Calcite,  as  found  associated  with  the 
Galena,  are  translucent  and  white,  often  with  a  greenish  tint.  They 
sometimes  inclose  specks  or  crystals  of  Galena.  Calcite  also  forms 
white  opaque  incrustations  in  cavities  and  crevices  in  the  Limestone 
as  well  as  stalactites  and  stalagmites. 

QUARTZ, 

Orystalizes  in  the  rhombohedral  system,  generally  in  prismatic  or  ii> 
pyramidal  forms.    Its  hardness  is  7,  its  specific  gravity  2.7. 

It  consists  principally  of  Silica^  and  is  not  attacked  by  acids.  I» 
the  ore  deposits  of  South-west  Missouri,  small  transparent  and  splen- 
dent crystals  of  Quartz  occur  occasionally  in  small  cavities  of  Chert 
or  of  Quartzite. 

They  show  the  hexagonal  prism  and  tworhombohedrons.  Accum- 
ulations of  small,  often  microscopic  Quartz  crystals,  are  quite  frequent 
in  the  ore  deposits.  They  occur  either  loose  as  a  crystalline  Quartz - 
sand,  or  aggregated  and  cemented  together  as  Quartz  Sandstone^  or 
as  Quartzite,  which  rocks  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

BITUMEN, 

Asphaltum,  MineralPicth,  termed  ^^Tar"  by  the  Joplin  miners,  occura 
either  in  a  fluid  or  in  a  plastic  state.  It  has  a  blaok  color,  and  a  bit- 
uminous odor;  melts  when  heated^  and  burns  with  light  flame  and 
much  smoke.    It  consists  of  Carbon,  (generally  over  80  per  cent.,> 
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0.— A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROCKS  AND  OF  MODES  OF  OCCUR- 
RENCE OF  THE  ORES. 


The  General  Geological  Section  of  the  Lead  and  Zioc-beariDg  for 
matioD  of  Soath>  west  Missouri,  is  about  as  follows : 

{1    foot  to  3  feet  SoU. 
0    to  6  feet  Gravftl. 

f    0    to  IS  feet  Suidstone. 
b...i 

[    0    to  &  fbet  black  SUte,  with  Con). 

'20    to  7u  tet-t  Chert,  more   or  lest  broken  up,  sometimns  ta  fissured 

iHyers,  and  in  some  localities,  espedally  at  Graaby,  altorcd 

to  soft,  porous  Cliert .    Tlin  Chtfrt  is  Invariably  awompiinied 
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SOIL. 

The  Soil  in  this  mining  region  is  generally  of  a  sandy  character, 
id  in  places  somewhat  clayish  and  calcareous.  Fragments  of  hard 
*  of  rotten  Chert,  partly  with  sharp  edges,  are  lying  loose  on  or  in 
le  soil,  in  places  so  numerous  as  to  cover  one-third  of  the  surface  of 
le  ground.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  smallest  to  4  inches  in  diam- 
;er,  and  are  often  larger.  Pieces  of  Oerussite,  or  of  Galena  coated 
ith  Gerussite,  are  frequently  found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  soil, 
specially  where  sandy  and  cherty. 

GRAVEL. 

The  Gravel  consists  of  loose,  more  or  less  water- worn  pieces  of 
ther  hard  or  rotten  Chert,  which  are  often  mixed  with  brown  Ferru- 
nous  Sand  or  Clay.  It  generally  occurs,  in  the  bottoms,  below  the 
>il.  In  the  vicinity  of  Joplin  and  Lone  Elm,  it  is  also  found  in  slight 
^pressions  and  runs  on  the  prairie  plateau. 

SANDSTONE. 

Sandstone  is  found  in  fragments  or  isolated  patches  of  variable 
ze  and  extent,  in  the  vicinity  of  Granby,  at  Cornwall  diggings,  near 
le  Joplin  Mines,  and  at  the  Cooney,  Burch,  Grove  Creek,  and  Oro- 
>go  Diggings. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Granby,  these  patches,  apparently  of  consider- 
)le  extent,  overlie  the  Keokuk  Limestone  in  layers  as  much  as 
>  feet  thick. 

The  best  exposure  was  observed  in  a  quarry  one  mile  west  of 
ranby,  where  it  crops  out  on  the  top  of  a  high  prairie  ridge,  present- 
ig  the  following  section : 

8  feet  to  5  feet  Soil,  with  loose  pieces  of  Bed  Sandstone. 
1  foot  shaly,  broken  Red  Sandstone,  with  layers  of  brown  Clay. 
4  feet  to  5  feet  (as  far  as  uncovered)  of  thickly-bedded  Sandstone,  red  in  the 
upper,  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  white  in  the  lower  parts. 

The  Sandstone  consists  of  small,  translucent  and  colorless  Quartz 
ains,  loosely  aggregated,  with  but  little,  more  or  less,  ferruginous 
iment,  and  mixed  with  some  single,  but  pretty  equally  distributed 
mellas  of  white  Mica. ; 

One  mile  south-west  of  Lone  Elm,  in  the  Joplin  district,  a  similar 
mdstone,  4  to  6  feet  thick,  overlies  black  Slate  and  Coal.  It  is 
d  and  fine-grained,  and  broken,  the  crevices  being  filled  with  red 
lay. 

e.B— 26 
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The  occurrence  of  the  Sandstone  at  the  other  localities  above 
mentioDed,  will  be  described  in  the  special  descriptioQ  of  mines. 

The  position  and  appearance  of  tbese  Sandstones,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  rather  indistinct  fossils  fonnd  in  the  same,  make  ib 
probable,  according  to  Mr.  Broadhead,  that  it  belongs  to  the  Lower 
Coal  Measares. 

SLATE    AND    COAL. 

Slate  and  Coal,  in  this  region,  occur  as  small  local  deposits,  or 
pockets,  which  are  always  greatly  distnrbed  and  disrnpted  when 
found  with  the  ore.  The  Slate  ie  gray  or  black,  either  in  compact 
layers  or  in  thin  Shales,  mixed  with  some  Sand  or  Clay.  It  sometimes. 
passes  gradually  into  an  impure,  heavy  Coal,  of  a  bitumiaoas  Aod. 
slaty  character.  Both  Slate  and  Coal  often  contain  thin  sheets  oi~ 
crystals  of  Pyrites, 

These  pockets  of  Slate  and  Coal  are  not  found  at  Qranby,  but  fn — 
queotly  at  Joplin  and  Minersville.  The  following  Section  wu  ob — 
served  in  Mitchell  and  Pierce's  shaft,  one  mile  south-west  of  Lon^^ 
Elm  in  the  Joplin  district:    (See  Fig.  12.) 

No.  7.  1  to2ft-utofBDil. 

No.  tt.  4  to  0  Sandetonc.    (Described  above.) 

No.  5.  4  feet  red  and  yellow,  sandy  Clay,  with  Clicrt. 

No.  4.  1  to  S  feet  black  Slate,  with  pockets  of  Fire  Clay. 

No.  3.  ItoSfeetConl. 

No.  2.  i  root  Slate. 

No.].  (?)  Limoetoiie. 


The  Coal  is  heavy  and  impure, and  seems  to  form  a  aomewfaatdis — 
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ally  of  Silica,  sometimes  containing  small  quantities  of  alumina  and 
lime. 

It  strikes  fire  with  steel,  (hardness  7,)  and  is  opaque  with  white, 
jrellow  or  reddish  color.  It  is  brittle  like  glass,  and  shows  a  con- 
choidal  fracture.  It  sometimes  contains  drusy  cavities  with  crystals 
of  Quartz. 

In  South-west  Missouri  Chert  occurs  abundantly.  Swallow  ob- 
serred  105  feet  of  Chert  above  Grand  Falls,  on  Shoal  Creek,  which  he 
iescribes  as  ^^  white,  bluish,  white  and  buff,  compact,  thick-bedded,  in 
regular  layers  inter  stratified  with  irregular  beds  of  brown,  impure,  fer- 
niginous,  porous  varieties,  of  the  same  rock.''  This  is  the  greatest  ob- 
served thickness.  In  Granby  some  shafts  are  sunk  through  40  to  60 
Teet  of  Chert,  but  the  solid  layers  from  1  to  6  feet  thick,  are  separated 
by  Sand  or  Clay. 

The  Chert  is  mostly  white,  gray  or  yellow,  occasionally  rose  or 
fiesh-colored.  The  Chert  is  one  of  the  principal  ore-bearing  rocks  in 
the  Mines  of  South-west  Missouri.  It  contains  Galena  in  numerous 
sheets  or  seams,  either  deposited  between  layers  of  Chert,  or  fill- 
ing small  cracks  in  the  Chert  It  is  evident,  in  all  places,  that  the 
Galena  was  formed  after  the  Chert  had  been  formed  and  hardened,  as 
crystals  of  Galena  or  Blende  are  never  found  entirely  inclosed  in  the 
body  of  the  Chert,  but  always  in  cracks  or  cavities.  In  the  lower 
Joplin  valley,  crystals  or  Galena,  are  found  formed  on  all  sides  of  an- 
gular Chert;  fragments,  showing  that  this  Galena  was  formed  after 
the  Chert  had  been  broken  up.  Chert  is  also  found  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  Blende,  both  forming  a  conglomerate,  in  which  sharp- 
edged  pieces  of  Chert  are  surmounted  by  crystalline  Blende. 

In  many  places  the  solid  Chert  undergoes  a  change  and  passes 
into  a  soft,  porous  variety.  Minute  particles  of  the  Chert  seem  to  be 
iissolved  and  carried  away  by  solutions,  while  other  particles  remain 
and  form  a  fine-grained  and  sometimes  porous,  spongy  mass.  The 
pores  are  then  often  lined  or  filled  by  red  oxide  of  Iron,  deposited  in 
them.  Gradually  with  the  further  progress  of  the  alteration,  the  por- 
3U8  Chert  becomes  soft  and  friable,  and  is  finely  crushed  and  changed 
into  a  very  fine  either  white  or  red  Sand,  often  earthy  or  Clayish  to 
the  touch,  on  account  of  its  extreme  fineness,  and  of  the  presence  of 
3zide  of  Iron.  This  change  was  most  distinctly  observed  in  the  Tri- 
poli quarry,  near  Seneca,  in  Sec.  26,  T.  25,  R.  34  W.  Large  beds  of 
Jhert  are  there  changed  into  so-called  ^^ Tripoli,"  (altered  Chert,) 
sirhich  is  white  in  the  lower  layers,  but  colored  reddish  near  the  sur- 
ace  by  infiltration  of  Iron  solutions  from  above.  It  is  porous,  soft 
ind  friable,  sandy  to  the  touch,  and  consists  of  99.8  per  cent  of  Silioa, 
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according  to  an  analysis  made  hy  Messrs.  ChanveDet  and  Blair.  | 
Pieces  can  often  be  seen  with  the  interior  Btill  containing  anallered 
compact,  white  Chert,  which  gradually  becomes  porous  towards  the 
outside,  and  is  surrounded  by  entirely  porous  Ohert,  and  colored  red 
near  the  surface.  The  change  always  begins  from  the  ontside  of  tbo 
piece,  or  from  small  crevices  or  cavities.  At  Granby  a  thick  formaUon 
of  this  soft,  porous,  altered  Chert,  (called  Cotton  Bock  by  the  ininers,> 
overlies  the  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and  Chert,  or  the  solid  Chert 
layers.  It  is  of  reddish,  white  color,  and  contains  sometimes  irregu- 
lar masses  of  unaltered  Chert  The  whole  mass  has  the  appearance 
of  being  first  broken  and  then  altered.  A  regular  stratification,  if  ib- 
ever  existed  in  this  rock,  has  been  obliterated  by  the  change.  Ita 
thickness  varies  from  10  to  60  feet.  It  is  covered  by  10  feet  of  irregu- 
larly broken  Chert  masses,  contains  mnch  red  Sand,  perhaps  the  pro- 
duct of  further  disintegration  of  its  own  mass.  Xo  ore  has  been 
found  in  it.  The  so-called  first  ore-opening,  consisting  of  red  01ay~ 
with  little  Galena,  directly  uodeilies  it  The  absence  of  ore  in  the 
altered  Ohert  goes  far  towards  proving  that  the  alteration  of  the 
Chert  must  have  taken  place  after  the  deposition  of  the  ores. 

SILICO-CALCAREOUS    ROCKS. 

Below  the  bottom  of  altered  Ohert  beds  above  described,  we  find 
in  the  South-west  districts  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and  Chert; 
sometimes  the  former,  sometimes  the  latter,  predominating  in  qnaatity.- 
Both  are  often  plainly  characterized  by  their  fossils,  which  are  espe- 
cially numeroas  in  the  Chert  The  layers  are  firmly.adhering  to  each 
other.    They  are  generally  horizontal,  often  wavy.    Their  thickness 
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The  changes  to  which  this  formation  was  exposed  before  and  daring 
the  deposition  of  the  ores  are  of  a  different  character  at  different 
points. 

The  Limestone  has  undergone  in  many  places  a  process  of  dolomi- 
2ation.  Solutions  penetrating  it  have  dissolved  the  Carbonate  of 
Lime  and  partly  replaced  it  by  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  With  this 
change  a  contraction  is  connected ;  cracks  are  opened  in  the  mass  and 
filled  with  crystallized  Dolomite.  The  change  always  begins  either  in 
fissnres  or  on  the  surface  of  layers,  or  of  broken  off  blocks,  and  grad- 
ually proceeds  toward  the  interior  of  the  rock.  It  seems  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  formation  of  the  ore  and  to  have  continued  during  the 
whole  process.  Many  blocks  and  broken  masses  are  nearly  entirely 
changed  into  Dolomite  Limestone  and  containing  bands  and  irregular 
streaks  of  crystalline  Dolomite.  Sach  altered  blocks  are  generally 
softened  and  sandy  on  the  outside  and  rounded  off  (Boulders).  The 
deposition  of  Zinc  ores,  especially  Calamine,  is  evidently  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  dolomization.  At  Granby  the  layers  of  Calamine 
are  deposited  directly  on  the  altered  sandy  Limestone*  and  mostly 
mixed  with  sheets  of  Dolomite  rocks  or  crystalline  Dolomite  in  vari- 
ous proportions.  The  Galena  occurs  in  Limestone  only  as  far  as  the 
dolomization  or  alteration  has  proceeded  in  the  rock,  either  in  soft 
or  sandy  or  in  regenerated  portions,  or  sometimes  in  thin  fissures  in 
the  original  rock.  The  dolomization  connected  with  the  formation  of 
the  ore  beds  extends,  at  Granby,  through  horizontal  zones  of  irregu- 
lar outline,  called  openings,  generally  2  to  6  feet  high,  above  which 
solid  beds  of  Chert  and  Limestone  or  of  Chert  slabs  alone,  are  depos- 
ited. 

In  the  Joplin  districts  the  ore  deposits  are  mostly  in  the  form  of 
^  runs,"  extending  principally  in  one  horizontal  direction  rarely  more 
than  5  feet  wide,  and  limited  in  height  by  the  layers  of  Chert  above 
and  below  the  Limestone  layer,  in  a  crevice  of  which  the  run  origi- 
nated. Another  mode  of  alteration  of  these  rocks  consists  in  a  grad- 
ual dissolution  and  removal  of  the  Limestone,  either  unaltered  or 
more  or  less  dolomized.  This  was  uifdoubtedly  effected  by  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid,  which  dissolved  the  Limestone  as  Bicarbonate 
of  Lime,  leaving  the  sandy  and  clayish,  and  sometimes  dolomitic 
masses  and  layers  as  residue  of  a  more  or  less  rotten  appearance  be- 
tween the  Chert  Large  caves  are  produced  by  this  dissolving  pro- 
cess whenever  the  layers  of  Chert  above  did  not  happen  to  break 
down.  These  caves  (i  to  6  feet  high,)  extend  in  one  horizontal  direc- 
tion, sometimes  for  several  hundred  yards.  One  of  these  caves  waa 
observed  in  the  Holman  diggings  in  Granby,  where  several  shafts  are 
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sank  throDgh  it  to  the  ore  beds,  which  lie  3  to  10  feet  below  the  cave. 
The  latter  can  be  traced  over  several  acres  of  groand,  varyine  ia 
height  from  4  to  5  feet.  It  is  cat  off  in  several  places  by  slabs  of  Ohert 
broken  down  from  the  roof,  in  others  it  gradaally  thins  out.  The  bot- 
tom in  the  cave  is  covered  with  yellow  Sand  or  red  Clay,  which  lie» 
on  the  remaining  part  of  the  Limestone,  whose  sarfaCe  is  chaoged  to 
a  soft  sandy  mass.  The  walls  are  in  places  lined  with  a  ebeef  of  white 
crystalline  Limestone,  from  which  stalactitic  forms  are  projecting.  In 
other  places  small  crystalline  massee  of  Galena  are  pendant  from  the 
Chert  roof  of  the  cave.  In  places  where  the  cave  thins  out,  Oalcite 
with  some  Galena,  is  occasionally  deposited  between  the  Chert  and 
the  Limestone. 

Fig,  13  shows  a  portion  of  this  cave  in  section. 

a=Stalactites. 

i=Stalagmite8. 

c^Galena. 

(^Calcite. 

e— Red  Clay. 

Many  similar  caves  occur  at  Granby,  often  partly  filled  with  red 
Clay.  They  are  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  removal  of  Limestone 
layers.  If  the  Limestone  is  removed  from  very  large  areas,  the  re- 
maining alternate  layers  of  Chert  will  either  break  down  irregnlarly 
OF  gradually  settle  down  without  extensive'diBintegration,  A  forma- 
mation,  over  20  feet  thick,  was  observed  at  Granby,  consisting  of  lay- 
ers of  Chert  separated  from  each  other  by  horizontal  seams,  either 
empty  or  filled  with  Clay  and  Sand. 
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an  entirely  disintegrated  Sand,  composed  of  single  loose  Dolomite 
crystals,  with  corroded  and  cracked  surfaces. 

The  alterations  of  Limestone,  as  above  described,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  Ohert  concretions  and  layers,  and  the  depositioiuof  the 
ores,  although  spread  apparently  over  the  whole.  Keokuk  formation, 
in  Sooth- west  Missouri,  yet  show  a  very  variable  degree  of  local  de- 
velopment. In  such  localities  where  these  changes  have  taken  place 
in  a  higher  degree*  than  in  others,  all  the  overlying  strata  broke  and 
settled  down  to  a  greater  extent,  thus  producing  gently  sloping  de- 
pressions on  the  surface.  Such  depressions  of  the  ground  are  there- 
fore good  indications  for  the  miner.  As  many  of  these  depressions 
have,  from  early  times,  served  as  water  channels,  they  are  often 
washed  out  considerably  and  changed  into  small  branches  and  some- 
times into  deep-cut  valleys,  whose  bottoms  are  filled  with  enormous 
masses  of  broken  Chert.  These  Chert  masses  occur  to  a  very  large 
extent  all  over  the  ore  formations;  especially  in  the  middle  and  lower 
portions  of  Joplin  Valley. 

The  above  remarks  explain  the  fact  that  so  many  good  deposits 
are  situated  along  and  in  the  valleys. 

CLAYS. 

Besides  the  ores  themselves,  a  number  of  residuary  and  of  second- 
ary products  occur  in  and  above  the  ore  beds,  especially  Clays  of  dif- 
ferent description,  often  mixed  with  Sand  or  with  rotten  Dolomite. 
All  these  Clays  mainly  consist  of  Silicate  of  Alumina — many,  how- 
ever containing  more  or  less  Iron,  which  gives  them  a  dark  red  or 
brownish  color.  The  miners  distinguish  two  principal  kinds  of  Clay — 
the  Tallow  Clay  and  the  Eed  Tough  Clay. 

The  "Tallow  Clay"  is  generally  light  red,  sometimes  yellower 
white,  and  very  uniform  in  color  and  structure.  The  latter  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  almost  impalpable.  This  Clay  is  somewhat  greasy  to 
the  touch.  In  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  mines,  it  is  not 
plastic  but  rather  dry  and  breaks  with  a  smooth  conchoidal  fracture. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  cracks  and  falls  apart,  and  finally  turns 
into  a  greasy  powder.  'When  finely  triturated  by  the  addition  of 
water,  it  it  becomes  plastic. 

It  is  generally  associated  with  Calamii^e,  in  which  it  forms  small 
pockets  or  streaks.  It  sometimes  forms  beds  of  some  extent  and  as 
mach  as  2  feet  thick.    It  frequently  incloses  crystals  of  Galena. 

The  "Red  Tough  Clay"  of  the  miners  is  a  plastic,  ferruginous 
Olay,  often  so  fine  and  uniform  in  color  that  it  might  be  used  as  a 
paint.    Its  color  is  either  deep  red  or  yellow  or  brown.    It  is  found  in 
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the  mines  Id  a  perfectly  plastic  state,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air 
shrinks  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  ita  voldme,  forming  a  dry,  hard 
mass  of  even  fractare.  It  mostly  occars  between  layers  of  Chert  in 
places  jrhere  the  Limestone  has  been  dlBsolved  and  removed,  forming 
beds  of  limited  extend  up  to  4  feet  thick.  It  fregaently  contains  loose 
pieces  or  sheets  of  (xalena.  With  Sand,  it  forms  a  mixture  that  is 
common  in  all  maesee  of  broken  Chert  occurring  in  the  ore-bearing 
formations.  • 

There  is  perhaps  no  essential  difference  between  these  two  Clays, 
except  in  structure  and  purity.  The  tallow  Clay  is  very  pnre,  and 
extremely  fine,  while  the  red,  tooKh  Clay  is  coarser  and  mixed  more 
often  with  Sand  or  with  Oxides  of  Iron  in  larger  quantity. 

Mr.  Regis  Chauvenet  found,  in  a  sample  of  red,  Tallow  Clay,  from 
the  Hard-shaft,  (Oranby,)  besides  Iron,  a  large  amount  of  combined 
water  and  34.53  per  cent,  of  Silica. 


According  to  their  origin,  we  may  divide  the  different  Sands  of 
the  ore-formation  into  three  categories : 

1.  Sand  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  poroos  Chert.  It  gen- 
erally incloses  loose,  irregalar  masses  of  the  latter  and  passes  into  it. 
It  contains  no  ore,  except  occasional  impreguattons  of  Carbonate  of 
Lead. 

2.  Besidaary  Sand,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  Limestone,  and 
was  left  when  the  latter  was  dissolved.  It  is  calcareous  in  some 
places;  argillaceous  in  others.  The  latter  variety  was  observed  at 
McGee's  shaft,  in  the  Dutch  diggings  (Qranby,)  where  it  forms  layers 
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SiUca 46.16  per  cent 

Aliynina  (including;  some  Peroxide  ot  Iron) 38.55       ^^ 

Water- 8.83 

Lime. some. 

Magnesia some. 

A  fine;  reddish  yellow  Clay,  associated  with  tallow  Olay,  from  the 
Frazier  diggings,  (Qranby,)  contained  33.94  per  cent,  of  Oxide  of  Zinc» 
or  27.23  per  cent,  of  metallic  Zinc;  probably  an  intimate  mixture  of 
Olay  and  Calamine. 

A  brown,  porous  and  friable  clayish  substance,  accompanying  the 
ores  in  the  Hard-shaft  diggings,  (Qranby,)  called  **  Black  Sand  "  by  the 
miners,  proved  to  be  no  Sand  at  all,  but  principally  a  Clay  strongly 
mixed  with  Oxides  of  Iron  and  Zinc.    Mr.  Ohauvenet  found  in  it : 

Clayish  insoluble  substance- 43.68 

Peroxide  of  Iron 27.9G 

Oxide  of  Zinc 14.98 

Water  (including  a  little  carbonic  acid) : 13.33 

90.95 

Three  analyses  were  made  of  different  Sands,  with  the  following 
result : 


1. 

87.82 
4.18 
4.48 
1.15 

2. 

8, 

SUica. 

79.54 
some. 

93.63 

Iron... 

trace. 

Zinc 

Lime^ 

trace, 
some. 

AlumiDftM 

5.71 

No.  1  is  a  brownish-gray,  coarse,  crystalline  Quartz  Sand,  from  Minersville. 
No.  2  is  a  pale-yellow,  porous,  fine  micro-crystalline  Sand,  from  Village  dig- 

ginics  (Granby.) 
No.  3  is  a  white,  pretty  hard  rock ;  probably  finely  crystalline  Quartz  Sand, 

cemented  by  some  Clay,  accompanying  and  inclosing  Galena.    From 

Dutch  diggings  (Granby.) 


QUARTZITE,  OR  QUARTZ  ROCK. 

We  find  in  connection  with  the  Zinc  and  Lead  ores  of  South-west 
Missouri  a  very  hard  rock  consisting  almost  entirely  of  crystalline 
Silica ;  partly  fine,  partly  coarse-grained,  and  frequently  porous.    It 
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18  occasionally  ligbt-gray,  bat  more  frequently  dark-brown  to  black, 
colored  by  Sulphnret  of  Zinc,  and  perhaps  by  Bitumen.  The  Qnartzite 
is  mostly  micro  or  eub-crystalline.  Sometimes,  however,  the  small 
crystals,  of  which  it  is  composed,  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  under  a  comniOD  magnifying  glass  show  the  pyramidal  form.  It 
oconrs  but  rarely  at  Qranby,  oftener  at  JopUn,  (Lone  Kim,)  and  is 
qaite  abundant  at  Oronogo.  It  forms  the  principal  part  of  a  certain 
Conglomerate,  in  which  angalar  fragments  of  Chert  or  broken  cob- 
cretioas  from  leached  Silico-calcite  are  cemented  by  this  Qnartzite, 
the  latter  contaiDing  much  Blende — as  disseminated  crystals  and  some- 
times Galena  in  Tarions  forms. 

The  lines  of  contact  between  the  Ohert  and  the  Qaartzite  are 
mostly  sharp,  though  sometimes  the  Oberl  is  somewhat  altered  and  of 
darker  color  near  its  contact  with  the  Quartzite.  The  ores  are  never 
in  the  mass  of  the  Ohert,  hot  always  in  the  mass  of  the  Qnartzite. 
The  latter  may  be  in  places  simultaneous,  but  is  probably  in  most  in- 
stances of  later  origin  than  the  Galena  and  Blende.  The  inclosed 
crystals  of  these  ores  are  well  formed,  angnlar  and  closely  snrroaoded 
by  the  rock. 

In  some  old  shafts  at  Lone  Elm  single  crystals  and  small  crystal- 
line masses  of  Dolomite  are  fonod  inclosed  in  Qnartzite.  In  most 
places,  however,  the  Dolomite  crystals  formerly  inclosed  in  tbd  rock 
were  leached  oat,  leaving  the  rock  as  a  porons,  irregularly,  spongy, 
silicioaa  mass,  whose  cavities  show  plainly  the  fotm  of  Dolomite 
crystals  of  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Wherever 
Quartzite  occurs  it  is  rarely  found  without  these  cavities,  or  at  least 
without  impressions  of  Dolomite  crystals  on  its  surface.  Sometimes, 
however,  tlie  cavities  seem  to  be  produced  by  Blende,  and  occasionally 
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determined.  Wherever  it  onderlies  the  metalliferous  layers,  the  min- 
ers call  it  ^  bed  rock,"    No  ore  has  ever  been  observed  in  it 

At  Granby,  this  Limestone  occurs  in  thick  layers,  and  is  hard, 
gray  and  fine  grained.  The  grain  becomes  generally  coarser  and  more 
irregular  with  the  depth.  The  coarse  grained  variety  contains  numer- 
ous fossils.  Single  concretions  of  Ohert  of  irregular  shape  occur  in  it. 
In  a  bore- hole,  near  the  furnace  at  Granby,  this  Limestone  was  struck 
at  a  de^th  of  12  feet,  and  followed  to  a  depth  of  136  feet  without  a 
change^  and  without  reaching  the  end.  The  Day  shaft,  a  little  farther 
north,  was  sunk  through  the  same  Limestone  130  feet  deep.  In  both 
places,  like  in  many  others  where  the  miners  tried  to  penetrate  this 
Limestone,  no  ore  whatever  was  found  in  it. 

The  surface  of  this  rock  below  the  deposits,  is  very  uneven  and 
strongly  undulating,  and  lies  at  Granby  from  12  to  80  feet  below  Ihe 
surface  of  the  ground. 

A  coarse  grained,  bluish  gray,  uniform,  somewhat  bituminous 
Limestone,  contaiifing  many  fossils,  and  occasionally  irregular  con- 
cretions of  Ohert,  has  been  struck  in  the  Nelson  shaft,  by  the  Jasper 
Lead  and  Mining  Company,  on  the  southern  part  of  Swindle  Hill,  near 
Joplin.  This  solid  and  unstratified  rock  was  struck  immediately  be- 
low 6  feet  of  Soil  and  of  loose  Ohert,  and  the  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  50  feet  without  encountering  a  change  of  the  rock,  and  with- 
out finding  any  ore. 

This  Limestone  has  also  been  struck  in  the  Porter  shafts,  on  the 
north  slope  of  Swindle  Hill,  and  seems  to  compose  the  mam  body  of 
this  hill,  and  to  correspond  to  the  ^^  bed  rock  "  of  Granby. 

Mr.  R.  Ohauvenet  analyzed  three  samples  of  Limestones  and  found 
them  to  contain: 


• 

1 

2 

3 

UDSOluble  matter 

1.57 

96.43 

0.81 

0.75 

0.23 

99.67 

0.67 

0.26 

2.98 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

91.84 

Carbonate  of  Masrnesia '. 

2.83 

Carbonate  of  Iron 

2.04 

09.56 

100.83 

99.60 

No.    1.    From  Jasper,  No.  8  Diggings,  Joplin.    Liglit  gray,  finely  crystalline 

Limestone,  fi-om  this  ore-bearing  Strata, 
No.    2.    From  Holman  Diggings,  Granby.    White  oolitic  Limestone,  under- 

l3ing  the  ore  beds,  which  contain  much  Dolomite. 
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No.  S.  From  JopUn.  Occurred  in  connectioa  with  the  ore.  Partly  Dolo- 
mlzed  Limestoae,  mainly  composed  of  light  gny  crystAlUnegralna 
about  one-dxteeoth  loch  thick.    It  Is  mixed  nith  epecksof  bitumen. 

TheBeresalts  Bbov  that  the  original  Limestone  contaioB  bat  very 
little  Magnesia,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  dolomitic  layers.  Some  analy- 
ses of  Dolomite  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  Division,  B  of  the 
present  Report 

When  Dolomites  of  highly  dolomized  Limestones  are  dissolved  in 
acids,  the  residaes  are  in  different  cases  of  a  very  different  natnre. 
By  examining  these  residoes  under  the  magnifying  glass,  we  found 
that: 

No.  I.  Black  or  dark  gray  dolomitic  rock  leaves  many  email  particles  of  bi- 
tumen. 

No.    2.    Brown  dolomitic  rock  leaves  yellowtab  brown  fine  Sand. 

No.  3.  White,  or  llgbt--gray  dolomitic  rock  leaves  small,  scaly  or  botryoidal 
particles  of  white  opaque  Quartz  or  Chert.        , 

No.  i.  Bose-colored  dolomitic  rock,  Is  pure  Dolomite,  and  leaves  no  resid- 
iue  whatever. 


GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI 
ORE  REGION. 

.  (Firtt  Period— OtlginAl    deposition    of  the  various  strstiBed  rocks, 
o     o 
a     p  namely:    The  "Bed  Bock,"  the  alternate  layers  of  Limestone 

g     g  and  Chert;  the  Silico.calclte,  the  Slates  and  Coal,  and  of  the 

O  I        Sandstone. 
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ended  through  the  whole  mass  of  one  stratum  of  Limestone  and  was 
imited  by  the  layers  of  Chert  above  and  below,  or  it  began  from  ver- 
ical  crevices  in  the  Limestone  and  formed  a  mass  of  Dolomized 
limestone,  with  ore  extending  along  the  crevice  between  the  Chert 
lyers,  and  generally  from  3  to  10  feet  wide.  In  the  first  case  the 
openings  "  of  Granby  were  formed,  in  the  second  the  "  runs  "  of 
oplin. 
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Third  Period— D\8&o\\xtion  and  removal  of  a  part  of  the  Limestone 

from  the  Silico-calcite  and  from  the  alternate  layers  of  Limestone 

and  Chert.    Gradual  breaking  down  of  the  remaining  concretions 

.    and  of  the  layers  of  Chert,  and  of  the  strata  above.     Continued 

deposition  of  ores  in  diminished  measure. 


In  this  period  the  immense  accumulations  of  broken  Chert  were 
armed,  which  in  po  many  places  overlie  or  accompany  the  ore  depos- 
ts.  The  ore  (nearly  always  Galena)  was  deposited,  in  many  places, 
1  the  fissures  and  little  cracks  of  the  broken  Chert  beds,  in  sheets 
etween  these  layers  and  in  crystals  adhering  to  pieces  of  broken 
/hert,  sometimes  on  all  sides  of  the  fragments,  showing  plainly  that 
be  Galena  was  formed  after  the  Chert  had  been  broken. 
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Fourth  Period— JjOcslI  regeneration  of  the  partially  dissolved  and  soft- 
ened Limestone  by  renewed  deposition  of  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
Local  infiltrations  of  Quartzite.    Continued  deposition  of  ores. 


All  the  conglomerates  which  consist  of  Chert-fragments,  cemented 
ither  by  a'silicious  or  by  a  calcareous  mass,  the  cementing  mass  in* 
losiog  crystals  of  Blende  or  Galena,  were  formed  in  this  period. 
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Fifth  P^(m/— Oxidation  of  the  metallic  Sulphurets,  and  alteration  of 
these  Sulphurets  into  Silicates  and  into  Carbonates. 


During  this  period  the  Galena,  in  many  deposits,  was  more  or  less 
lompletely  altered  into  Cerussite  and  Pyromorphite,  the  Blende  into 
)alamine  and  Smithsonite,  and  the  Pyrites  into  Limonite.  Some  of 
hese  minerals  also,  while  in  solution,  were  carried  over  larger  or 
mailer  distances  and  re-deposited  as  seams  or  impregnations  in  Sands, 
Q  Clays  or  in  Chert  Breccia. 
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The  local  corrosioD  and  partial  diBsoIation  of  the  Ohert,  and  its 
alteration  into  a  poroas  and  more  or  less  friable  mass,  mnst  haTe  taken 
place  after  the  deposition  of  the  ores.  This  is  proved  by  the  entire 
absence  of  ores  in  the  porous  Chert.  This  corrosioD,  therefore^  belMigs 
to  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Periods,  and  probably  continues  to  the  pres- 
ent day.    Also,  the  oxidation  of  the  ores  undoubtedly  yet  continnes. 

All  these  mechanical  and  chemical  actions  which,  accordioK  to 
present  appearances,  are  confined  to  the  upper  layers  of  the  Kaoknk 
Limestone,  have  taken  place  over  a  very  large  area  in  South-Teat 
Missouri,  but  with  different  intensities  and  effects  in  differentdistricts 
and  localities. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


D.— SPECIAL  DESURIPTION  OF  ORE  DEPOSITS. 


I.— THE    DEPOSITS    OF    SHOAL    CREEK     DISTRICT. 

Granbt  Mines. 

The  Granby  Mines  are  situated  in  Newton  county,  and  occupy 
«ec.6,T.25,R30W. 

Ttie  elevation  of  this  section  is  from  60  to  160  feet  above  the  rail- 
way at  Oranby  Oity,  (H  miles  north  of  Granby  Mines,)  or  from  670 
to  770  feet  above  the  city  directrix  of  St.  Louis ;  or  from  1,075  to  1,175 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  central  part  of  the  section  forms  a  basin  extending  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  in  an  east  and  west,  and  one-half  of  a  mile  in  a  south  and 
north  course.  It  is  surrounded  by  gently  sloping  hills,  which  rise  from 
60  to  80  feet  above  the  valley. 

This  basin  has  only  one  outlet — through  a  valley  leading  north, 
and  threugh  which  a  small <creek,  originating  in  a  number  of  small 
channels  in  the  surrounding  hills,  flows  northward  into  Shoal  Creek. 
All  the  slopes  are  gentle. 

The  Limestone  crops  out  in  a  few  places,  while  generally  it  is 
covered  by  thick  beds  of  Clay  and  Soil. 

A  part  of  the  land  was  formerly  covered  with  timber.  This  tim- 
bered land  extends  into  the  bottoms  of  Shoal  Greek;  which  winds  its 
course  1  to  1^  miles  north  of  Granby,  from  east  to  west. 

South  of  Granby,  in  Sec.  7,  s^  gently  rolling  prairie  begins^  which 
is  a  part  of  Oliver's  prairie. 

The  town  of  Granby  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  northern 
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boundary  or  Sec.  6,  aod  extends  somewbat  into  the  adjoining;  Bectioni 
Single  bonses  and  cabins  are  scattered  over  the  vbole  of  Sec.  6,  espe- 
cially in  the  centre  of  the  basin. 

The  distribution  of  the  diggings  is  represented  on  onr  topograph- 
ical map  of  the  Qranby  Mines,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  Sec.  6, 
and  was  drawn  aHer  a  sarvey  made  by  Mr.  C.  Henrich,  who  was  en- 
gaged for  this  work  by  tbe  Geological  Survey. 

The  diggings  lie  on  the  opper  part  of  tbe  slopes  surrounding  the 
central  basin,  and  in  many  places  extend  over  the  top  of  tbe  hill  and 
on  tbe  outside  slopes.  Many  shafts  are  also  sank  in  tbe  bottom,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  which  forms  the  northern  outlet  from  tiie 
basin. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  relative  positions  of  the  va- 
rious diggings,  as  they  are  marked  on  the  topographical  map : 

Beginning  with  tbe  north-west  quarter  of  tbe  section,  we  first  ob- 
serve, west  of  tbe  town,  the  Village  Diggings,  on  the  slope  along  tbe  -< 
east  side  of  tbe  creek.    The  creek  separates  them  from  the  Brockhol — 

low  Diggings,  which  extend  west  from  tbe  creek  into  a  small  valley 

South  of  tbe  Village  shafts  are  the  Crabtree  Diggings — on  the  norl 
slope  of  tbe  basin.  West  of  them,  the  bill  rises  60  feet  above  the  val- 
ley, and  near  its  summit  tbe  Holman  Diggings  are  situated.  West  ol 
these,  on  tbe  west  slope  of  the  same  bill,  are  the  Dutch  Diggings — at 
tbe  upper  end  of  a  little  valley  running  sortb.  A  number  of 
are  sunk  on  tbe  northern  slope  of  Ashcraft*s  Hollow,  west  of  the  grea' . 
basin. 

Is  the  north-east  quarter  of  tbe  section  the  bill  rises  80  fae^  - 
above  tbe  valley,  sloping  gently  west  towards  the  creek  and  sonf  ■ 
towards  tbe  center  of  tbe  basin.    The  Hardsbaft  Diggings  extend  froi 


\ 
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16  Frazier  Diggings  throagb  the  northern  part  of  south-east  quarter 
r  the  section,  namely:  the  Hopkins,  Bellew,  Eastpoint^  Poorman's 
6int,  and  Mineral  Diggings.  The  Hopkins  shafts  lie  adjoining  the 
razier  Diggings  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill.  They  connect  the 
liter  Diggings,  with  the  others  jnst  mentioned,  which  are  situated  on 
16  different  slopes  of  a  knob  to  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  south- 
%st  quarter  of  the  section,  50  to  60  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
asin.  The  Bellew  shafts  and  the  Eastpoint  Diggings  are  on  the 
orthem  and  north-eastern  slopes,  and  the  diggings  at  Poorman's 
oint  and  Mineral  Point  on  the  southern  and  south-eastern  parts 
r  this  knob. 

The  General  Oeological  Section  of  the  strata  occurring  in  the 
franby  Mines,  is  as  follows,  giving  the  maximum  thickness  of  the 
Tata  in  feet : 

No.  1.    8  feet  Soil  and  Grave),  sometimes  mixed  with  plastic,  ferruginous  Clay, 

and  in  places  containing  pieces  of  Gerussite. 
No.  2.    15  feet  Chert,  brolcen  to  small  angular  pieces  without  regular  strati- 

tication,  and  always  mixed  with  more  or  less  brown  Sand  and  red 

Clay. 
No.  8.    20  feet  soft,  porous  Chert,  (called  ''Cotton  Rock''  by  the  miners.) 

In  some  places  we  find  an  ore* opening  from  2  to  20  inches  thick 
amediately  below  the  porous  Chert.  It  consists  of  red  Clay  or  Sand 
L  which  loose,  rounded  pieces  of  Galena  are  imbedded.  It  is,  how- 
ler, of  exceptional  occurrence. 

Below  the  above  strata  we  observed  two  different  successions  of 
>ck8  in  different  places  : 

oist: 

No.    1.    35  feet  alternate  layers  of  white  or  gray,  tine-grained,  often  oolitic 
Limestone,  and  of  hard,  white  Chert,  the  layers  being  }  to  3  feet 
thick. 
No.    2.    3  feet  first  regular  ore-opening,  containing  broken  Chert,  rotten  and 
disintegrated  Dolomite,  Clay  and  Sand,  with  Galena  in  thhi  sheets 
or  in  loose  pieces. 
No.    8.    9  feet  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and  Chert,  same  as  above. 
No.    4.    10  feet  second  or  principal  ore-opening,  containing  the  best  ore  de- 
posits.   This  will  be  specially  described  hereafter. 
ccond: 

.  No.  1.  25  feet  hard,  solid  Chert,  in  more  or  less  broken  layers,  from  i  to  3 
feet  thick,  never  adhering  to  each  other,  but  always  separated  by 
more  or  less  Clay  and  Sand. 

e.B— 27. 
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2.    2  feet  tlrst  opening,  coiitaiQiag  Clay,  disintegrated  Dolomite,  ' 

Galena  and  Cerussite  in  loose  pieces  or  In  thin  Bliee». 
iS.    7  feet  of  Cbert ;  layers  as  above. 
4.    10  feet  second  or  principal  ore-opening. 


\ 


Both  Sections  are  iioally  underlaid  by  over  130  feet  of  Limestone, 
called  the  "  bed-rock."  In  comparing  the  above  two  Sections,  Thich 
replace  each  other  in  different  localitiea,  it  is  evident  that  the  Second 
is  only  an  alteration  of  the  First,  the  Limestone  being  gradaally  dis- 
solved and  removed,  leaving  thin  residnary  beds  of  Sand  or  Clay  be-  _ 
tween  ttie  Chert  layers.  The  latter  in  settling  down  became  more  or  -j 
less  broken. 

The  second  or  principal  ore-opening  contains  all  the  Zinc  ores  and  ,^ 
most  of  the  Lead  ores.  It  is  mostly  from  2  to  6  feet  high  and  extends  .^^ 
nearly  horizontally,  generally  between  a  layer  of  solid  Chert  and  the  ^^ 
"  bed-rock,"  whose  surface  is  mostly  altered  and  softened.    It  is  occa-  —  ,. 

sionally  empty  (forming  caves,)  but  generally  contains  various  ma ^. 

terials,  as  broken  Chert,  Dolomitic  Limestone,  Dolomite,  Calcspar,^  — , 
Sands  and  Clays.  These  materials  contain  the  ore  generally  in  more^^^ 
or  less  horizontal  sheets  or  streaks  of  variable  thickness  and  limit«^Esd 
extent. 

Most  of  the  Zinc  ore  (almost  exclusively  Calamine,)  is  depositet^^ad - 
directly  on  the  altered  LimeBtone,  generally  mixed  with  slreaka  o^EZznf 
Dolomite  and  occupying  the  lowest  part  of  the  opening  in  layerm— 38 
from  1-10  to  6  feet  thick.  The  Galena  is  fonud  in  horizontal  sheet^^u:=s, 
which  are  in  some  places  six  inches  thick  in  all  parts  of  the  opening  tT-— ; 
also  as  loose  chunks  in  the  Clay  or  Sand. 

The  contents  of  the  openings  vary  very  much  and  often  cBangz^c^ge 
completely  within  a  distance  of  10  to  20  feet.    The  ore  that  may  e>gr  j-x- 
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1.    NORTHERN    MINES. 

a.  Central  part : 

1.  Village  Diggings. 

2.  BrockhoUow  Diggings. 
8.    Grabtree  Diggings. 

b.  Western  part : 

4.  Holman  Diggings  with  the  diggings  in  Dutch  and  AshcraiVs 

hollows. 

e.    Eastern  part : 

5.  Hardshaft  Diggings. 

II.     SOUTHERN    MINES. 

a.     Western  part  : 

6.  Frazier  Diggings  with  the  Chester  shafts. 

6.    Eastern  pari : 

7.  Eastpoint  Diggings  with  Bellew's  and  Hopkhis' shafts. 

8.  Diggings  at  Mineral  Point  and  at  Poorman's  Point. 

1.    Thk  Village  Diggings 

ctend  over  a  piece  of  ground  along  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  about 
LOO  feet  long,  in  a  direction  of  north  20^  west,  and  from  100  to  200 
et  wide.  On  this  ground,  about  110  to  120  shafts  have  been  sunk ; 
ost  of  them,  however,  were  worked  before  the  war  (1851-1860;)  and 
iVB  caved  in  since.  Only  7  shafts  were  in  operation  during  the  time 
oar  examination.  The  ground  rises  toward  the  east  so  that  the 
ps  of  the  eastern  shafts  are  25  to  30  feet  higher  than  those  of  the 
afts  along  the  bottom  of  the  creek. 
In  these  diggings  the  following  General  Section  was  observed : 

No.  1.    7  feet  Soil  and  Gravel. 

No.  2.    16  feet  Chert,  broken  irregularly  with  much  fine  Sandy  Limestone  and 

Clay. 

No.  3.    18  feet  Chert  layers,  from  ^  to  3  feet  thidc,  with  little  Sand  and  Clay 

between  the  layers. 

No.  4.    2  feet  first  opening,  as  described  in  the  General  Section  of  Granby. 

No.  6.    7  feet  Chert  layers  or  in  places  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and 
Chert. 

No.  6.    5  feet  second  and  principal  opening.  (?)    Limestone,  decomposed  and 

sandy  near  the  surface,  and  gradually  passing  into  a  dense,  hard  gray 

Limestone.    The  siurfkce  of  this  Limestone  iji  irregular  and  wavy  as 
usual,  and  the  highest  portions  of  it  are  oolitic. 
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The  second  or  principal  opening  varieB  in  its  composition  of 
and  rapidly.  To  elucidate  this  we  will  give  a  few  sections  of 
openings  in  this  district  as  we  measured  and  sketched  them  in 
drifts.  Thirty  feet  north-west  of  shaft  7  the  opening  consisted  ot 
feet  of  Chert  layars,  with  3  Beams  of  Galena  between  the  layen 
3  and  2  inches  thick  respectively,  as  represented  in  the  sketch  (] 
14).  Both  the  Limestone  and  the  opening  dip  20"  west.  Aboai 
feet  west  from  the  shaft  and  S  feet  deeper  than  the  above  Section 
saw  in  the  same  opening — 

No.  1.    2  feet  Chert  Ifiyers  wUhout  unf  Gnlenn. 

Ko.  2.    1  Toot,  Dotoml  te  partly  dlsintrgrated  iinil  fiintly,  with  streaks  awl  pock- 
els  oftallnwClay. 
So.  3.    2  feet  Calnmino  in  w:ivy  sheet?,  witli  tallow  CIuj  in  poclict^. 

About  50  feet  north-west  of  shaft  7.  near  shaft  6,  the  secUoi 
the  opening  presented  itself  as  follows: 

No.  ].     Cliert  on  top. 

No.  2.    3  feet  solid  Cakniine,  with  streaks  of  Galena  often  2  Inches  thick  nn<l 
with  pocketSi  of  tallow  Clay  ;  >^oll?nci],  aundy  LimcstoiM.'  below. 

Sonth-weat  of  shaft  7,  near  shaft  S,  we  observed  the  section 
represented  in  eketck  (Fig.  15). 

limiiione  Top. 

No.    I.    3  feet  Hlternate  layers  of  Liinestorir  and  Dolomite  \  in  the  latter  cry^ 

tals  ol  Galena. 
No.    2.    S  Inches  solid  Calamine. 

10  Inches  tallow  Clay,  with  .streak"  of  Cwlamine.     Soft.  ilecompoEeil 
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Near  shaft  15  we  found : 

8  feet  decomposed  Dolomite  and  red  Clay. 

1  to  2  Inches  Galena. 

2  feet  Calamine  with  pockets  of  tallow  Clay. 

About  200  feet  further  south,  near  shaft  19,  the  f$ce  appeared  thus, 
8  represented  in  Fig.  16 : 

No.  1.    G  inches  Dolomite  and  red  Clay. 

No.  2.    12  to  18  inches  Calamine  and  tallow  Clay. 

No.  3.    6  to  18  inches  pockets  of  Calcite  with  Galena. 

In  the  southern  part,  near  the  Orabtree  Diggings,  the  face  of  the 
3ck  presented  the  following  Section  which  is  represented  by  Fig.  17 : 

No.  1.    2  feet  Limestone,  with  wavy  streaks  of  Dolomite  and  Calamine,  1  to 

2  inches  thick. 
No.  2.    28  inches  Calamine,  with  pockets  of  Blende  and  Galena,  and  with 

streaks  of  rotten  Dolomite  and  a  little  tallow  Clay. 
No.  3.    1  foot  tallow  Clay. 
No.  4.    Limestone,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  rotten  and  sandy  to  the  touch. 

To  show  the  relation  of  the  opening  to  the  General  Section,  we 
^present  a  Section  through  a  part  of  the  Northern  Tillage  Diggings, 
f  which  the  following  is  a  description : 

No.  8.  Limestone. 

No.  7.  Rotten,  sandy  Limestone. 

No.  6.  Oolitic  Limestone. 

No.  6.  Calamine,  with  sheets  of  Dolomite,  and  some  Blende  and  Galena. 

No.  4.  Clay  and  Sand,  with  chunks  of  Galena,  and  some  Chert  ftragments. 

No.  3.  Chert  layers. 

No.  2.  Broken  up  Chert 

No.  1.  Soil. 

At  the  north  end  of  these  diggings,  east  of  the  furnace  building, 
>OQt  25  pits  from  4  to  7  feet  deep,  had  been  sunk  through  Soil  and 
ravel,  in  which  loose  pieces  of  silicious  Oerussite  (Drybone)  were 
ibedded. 

In  all  these  diggings,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Cerussite  and 
jrromorphite  in  amorphous  masses  and  crystals,  is  remarkable.  They 
'6  mostly  connected  with  a  brown,  hardened  and  very  silicious  Clay. 
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2.    TsE  Bbockhollow  DiaoiNGa 


Are  Bitaated  od  tbe  west  side  of  the  creek,  opposite  the  Village  Dig- 
giDgs,  on  both  sides  of  a  little  hollow,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  a  slope 
sooth  of  it,  and  extend  about  800  feet  from  south  to  north,  and  600  feet 
from  west  to  east'  The  western  part  of  this  ground  is  about  50  feet 
higher  than  the  eastern  part,  near  the  creek. 

120  to  130  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  this  piece  of  land,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  are  abandoned  at  present,  and  most  of  them  are  caved  in. 

Only  3  shafts  were  occasionally  worked  during  the  progress  of 
our  examination. 

The  shafts  were  from  15  to  40  feet  deep,  and  showed  the  following 
General  Section : 

3  feet  Soil. 

10  feet  broken  Chert 

16  feet  Chert  layers,  feparated  by  a  little  Sand  and  CUj-. 

10  feet  ore-openlDf,  conslatluf;  of  Chert  Detritus,  with  occasional  horizontal 

Btreakfi  of  Sand,  Dolomite,  tallow  Clay,  Galena  and  Cerusslte. 
(?)  Limestone. 

Some  Galena,  but  more  Cerossite,  (in  the  form  of  Drybone  and 
Wool  mineral,)  was  obtained. 

8.    Crabtbib  DiooiNoe. 

The  Crabtree  Diggings,  (see  topographical  map,)  extend  from  the 
east  side  of  the  creek,  up  the  lower  part  of  a  hill  slope  rising  toward 
the  east. 

They  ad.ioin  the  VillaKs  Diggings  on  the  South,  tbe  tlolman  Dig- 
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The  second  opening  presents  the  following  examples  of  sections 

In  Shaft  50.    See  Fig.  19. 

No.    1.    2  feet  broken  Chert 
Nq.    2.    \  inch  Galena. 

No.    3.    2  feet  Calamine,  with  much  Dolomite  and  Red  Clay^^nd  some 
streaks  of  Galena. 

Near  Shaft  55.    See  Fig.  SO. 

No.    1.    3  feet  Limestone,  with  wavy  layers  of  Dolomite,  the  latter  contain- 
ing streaks  and  crystals  of  Galena. 
No.    2.    2  feet  Calamine,  with  little  tallow  Clay. 

Near  Shaft  51.    Section  Fig.  21. 

No.    1.    3  feet  white  tallow  Clay,  Dolomite,  and  some  Calamine  in  alternate 

sheets.    Some  patches  of  Galena  1  inch  thick. 
No.    2.    1  foot  Calamine,  with  small  pockets  of  tallow  Clay. 

In  Shaft  71.   SectUmFig.  32. 

No.  1.  16  Inches  tallow  Clay  and  Sand. 

No.  2.  8  inches  sandy,  rotten  Limestone. 

No.  3.  12  inches  red  Clay. 

No.  4.  8  inches  Dolomite,  with  numerous  streaks  of  Galena. 

In  Shaft  73. 

No.  1.  3  feet  red  plastic  Clay. 

No.  2.  4  inches  Calamine,  with  tallow  Clay. 

No.  8.  8  inches  black  Sand  and  rotten  Dolomite. 

No.  4.  18  inches  Calamine,  with  mucli  Dolomite. 

No.  5.  6  inches  solid  Calamine. 

No.  6.  6  inches  red  Clay. 
(f)  Limestone. 

The  opening  throughout  these  Diggings  lies  deepest  in  the  wes- 
3ni  and  northern  parts,  and  rises  towards  the  south  and  east.  It  is 
9  feet  in  shaft  50;  53  feet  in  shaft  51 ;  from  60  to  73  feet  in  shafts  52 
[>  74 — above  the  railway  level  at  Oranby  station. 

4.    Holm  AN  Diggings; 

Lre  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  which  occupies  nearly  all  of 
he  north-west  quarter  of  the  section.  They  extend  from  the  creek 
(Ottom  south  of  BrockhoUow  Diggings  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
onnect  westwards  with  the  diggings  in  Ashcraft's  and  Dutch  Hol- 
ows.  They  occupy  a  space  2,000  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  400 
o  600  feet  wide,  on  which  150  to  160  shafts  are  sunk— 9  of  these  were 
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in  operation  in  the  summer  of  1873.  The  DigRinga  at  the  bead  of 
Dutch  Hollow  and  in  the  Greek  bottom  were  worked  before  the  war, 
while  the  principal  ore-beds  near  the  top  of  the  ridge  (shafts  liil  to 
133)  were  not  discovered  until  1866,  and  have  been  mined  since  then 
without  interrupfion,  and  with  very  great  success. 

The  General  Section  in  this  part  of  the  Central  Diggings  shows  the 
following  strata: 

No.  1.  6  feet  Soil  and  Gravel. 
No.  a.  10  feet  broken  Cbert. 
No.    3.    20  feet  raft,  porous  Cbert. 

No.    4.    30  feet  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and  Cherr,  which  are  Eometioies 
replaced  by : 

15  feet  Chert  layers. 

10  feet  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and  Chert. 
No.    3.    3  feet  first  opening  conslstinf^  of  Limestone.  Dolomite,  red  Clay  and 

some  Galena  In  the  Etolomlte  and  In  the  Clay. 
No.   e,    10  feet  alternate  layers  of  LlmeeKine  and  Chert 
No.    7.    6  feet  second  opening,  described  hereafter. 

(?)  Limestone,  rotten  and  sandy  In  the  upper  2  to  10,  inches,  then 
ooUUc,  which  structure  gradually  passes  Into  one  dense  and  fine- 
grained. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  at  these  Diggings  is  110—130  feet,  th^E=: 
principal  ore  opening  56 — 66  feet  above  the  railway  level. 

The  following  sections  of  the  ore  beds  were  observed  in  the  Dritrra 


1st  Opknisg. 


In  Shafi  ISS. 
2  Inches  Tallow  Clay,  with  crystals  of  Galena. 
(S  inches  rotten,  sandy  Dolomite. 
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In  Shaft  1S£. 

No.  1.    8  inches  Chert. 

No.  2.    2  inches  Galena. 

No.  3.    24  inches  Chert,  with  thin  sheets  of  Ghilena. 

Beginning  at  this  place,  both  the  Limestone  and  the  opening  dip 
ist  30°,  and  the  opening  changes  its  character  entirely,  so  that  in  it 
id  only  23  feet  north-east  of  the  last  mentioned  face,  and  conse- 
lently  at  a  level  about  5  feet  deeper,  we  found : 

8  feet  of  soft,*  rotten  Dolomitic  Limestone,  with  4  small  seams  of  Galena, 
each  about  }  inch  thick,  and  connected  with  each  other  by 
very  thin  vertical  seams. 

In  Shaft  2i9j  {Fig.  24-) 

No.  1.  8  inches  Limestone,  partly  altered  into  Dolomite. 

No.  2.  4  inches  Chert. 

No.  8.  6  inches  crystalline  Calcite,  inclosing  Galena. 

No.  4.  6  inches  Calamine,  in  patches. 

No.  5.  (?)  Limestone. 

Shaft  148 

Was  sunk  in  March,  1873,  by  Mr.  McGee  on  the  top  of  the  ridge 
dtween  Ashcraft's  and  Dutch  Hollows.  The  mouth  of  this  is  148  feet 
id  the  principal  ore  bed  83  feet  above  the  railway  level.  The  shaft 
lows  the  following  Section: 

No.  1.  3  feet  soil. 

No.  2.  12  feet  broken  Chert. 

No.  3.  20  feet  soft,  porous  Chert. 

No.  4.  17  feet  Chert  layers. 

No.  5.  1  foot,  first  opening,  filled  with  red  Clay  and  a  little  Galena. 

No.  6.  12  feet  Chert  layers. 

No.  7.  6  feet,  second  opening. 

No.  8.  2  feet  Chert. 

No.  0.  (?)  Limestone. 

In  the  different  drifts  of  this  shaft  we  noticed  the  following  faces: 

North^oest  of  Shaft. 

No.  1.  Chert  layer  on  top. 

No.  2.  1  to  2  inches  Galena. 

No.  3.  8  inches  fissured  Chert>  with  thin  seams  of  Galena  in  all  direcUons. 

No.  4.  i  inch  Galena. 

No.  5.  Limestone.' 
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Sonth-east  of  shaft  is  Fig.  15.   The  Section  is  Fig.  25. 

No.  1.  CbeK  on  top. 
No.  2.  1  iDch  Galena. 
No.    :|.    8  iocbeB  soft.,  rotten  Dolomltlc  LlmeBtoae,  with   some  Clay  aod 

streaks  of  rotten  Dolomite. 
No.   4.    9  Inches  hardened,  white  alliclons  Clajr  rocfc,  with  mtaty  crrstala  of 

Galena,  ^  tol  inoli  In  diameter. 
No.    6.    13  ittctaes  tallow  Clay  and  red  Clay. 
No.    6.    G  inches  Uhert;  with  small  Beama  of  Oalena. 
No.    7.    1  Inch  hard  Clay  rock,  with  large  orjstate  of  Galena. 
No.    8.    8  Inches  red  Clay. 
No.    9.    la  Inches  Chert. 
No.  10.    4  fset  2  laches  Limestone. 

The  silicioas  Clay  rock  bears  on  its  under  side  nnmeroas  impres- 
sions of  Dolomitic  crystals,  and  was  andoabtedly  originally  deposited 
OD  crystalized  Dolomites.  At  present,  however,  this  Dolomite  is  re- 
placed partly  by  Tallow  Clay  and  partly  by  a  very  fermginoas  toagb 
Clay. 

5.    The  Hakdshjipt  Diccoao 

Extend  east  of  the  Orabtree  diggings  to  the  top  of  a  bill  which  lies 
near  the  center  of  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  Section.  They  coTer 
an  area  of  gronnd  about  700  feet  wide  in  every  direction,  on  which  70 
to  80  shafts  hare  been  sunk.  The  surface  of  the  ground  at  these  dig- 
gings is  from  125  to  155  feet,  and  the  principal  ore  beds  76  to  83  feet 
above  the  railway  level  at  Granby  station. 

The  General  Section  is  as  follows :  the  number  of  feet  indicatiog 
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Near  Shaft  101. 

No.  1.    3  Deet  Limestone,  with  streaks  of  Dolomite  and  pockets  of  tallow 

Clay. 
No.  2.    1}  feet  white  or  light  yellow,  massive  Smithsonite. 
No.  3.    8  feet  Calamine,  with  small  pockets  of  Galena  in  the  upper  part 
No.  4.    ^?  Limestone. 

This  is  the  only  place  in  South-west  Missouri  where  this  variety 
dt  Smithsonite  (called  '^  White  Jack"  by  the  miners)  was  found  in 
large  quantity. 

Near  Shaft  95. 

No.  1.    Chert  top. 

No.  2.    2  inches  red  Clay  with  pieces  of  Galena. 

No.  8.    14  inches  Sllico-calcite. 

No.  4.    1  inch  white  Sand,  with  a  seam  of  Galena  }  of  an  inch  thick. 

No.  6.    7  inches  Chert. 

No.  6.    1  inch  Sand  with  Galena. 

No.  7.    6  inches  Chert 

No.  8.    1  inch  Sand  with  Galena. 

No.  9.    15  inches  Tallow  Clay  with  small  streaks  of  Dolomite. 

No.  10.  1  inch  Dolomite  with  Galena. 

No.  11.  3  inches  Chert 

No.  12. ^?  Limestone. 

Near  Shaft  93. 

Chert  layer. 
14  inches  limestone  and  Chert,  with  Calcite  and  crystals  of 

Cralena.  ^ 

ST  Opbnixg.....{  2  inches  Chert 

1  inch  Galena. 

8  inches  rotten  Dolomitic  Limestone  and  rotten  Dolomite. 

3  feet  Limestone. 

2  feet  Chert. 

4  feet  Chert,  with  five  seams  rotten  Limestone  1  to  2  inches 

thick,  containing  much  Galena. 


ND  Opexixg 


fG....  } 


Near  Shaft  lOS. 

No.  1.    Chert  layer. 
No.  2.    4  inches  tallow  Clay. 

No.  4.    18  inches  Calamine,  with  pockets  of  Galena  2  to  3  inches  thick. 
No.  6.    36  inches  rotten  Dolomite,  white  Sand  and  red  Clay,  with  Galena  dis- 
seminated through  the  whole  mass. 
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This  Sectioa  is  one  of  the  few  where  much  Galena  was  foand 
below  the  Bolid  sheets  of  Calamiae. 

6.    The  FluziEa  Digoikos  and  trb  Chester  Shiptb. 

The  Frazier  Diggings  are  silnated  on  both  sides  of  a  small  valley, 
through  which  the  creek  enters  the  Granby  basin  from  the  soatb. 
Thejr  occupy,  with  the  Chester  Shafts,  which  are  farther  weatt  a  space 
of  about  1600  feet  from  east  to  west  and  400  to  600  feeb  from  north  to 
eODth.  From  170  to  180  shafts  have  been  sunk  here,  aeven  of  which 
we  saw  in  process  of  operation.  I'he  surface  at  these  Bifcginga  is  105 
to  145  feet— the  principal  ore  beds  67  to  84  feet— above  the  railway 
level. 

These  Diggings  were  partly  worked  before  the  war  and  many  have 
been  re-opened  a  year  or  two  ago  for  the  purpose  of  gettinK  the  Cal- 
amine which  had  been  left  in  the  mines. 

The  General  Geological  Section  of  these  Diggings  is  as  follows: 

No.  1.  6  feet  Soil  witb  eome  Gravel. 

No.  a.  20  feet  Bolt,  porous  Chert 

So.  3.  1  foot  first  opeaiDg,  flUed  with  red  Clay  containing  little  Oalena. 

No.  4.  24  feet  Chert  Uyers. 

No.  6.  10  feet  second  openinjCi  desciibetl  hereafter. 

No.  6.  a  feet  solid  Chert. 

No.  7.  ?  Limestone. 

The  second  opening  shows  the  following  various  Sections  : 

in  Mine  of  Shaft  SIS,  Soulh-tail  from  Shaft. 

No.  1.    Chert  Uy«r. 

No.  3.    12  inches  Limestone. 

No.  8.    3  inchea  Calamine  In  thin,  brol^en  slabB,  with  poolcets  of  red  Clay  and 
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No.  8.    13  inches  Smithsonite,  solid,  of  ip^yish  brown  color,  and  fine-gfrained 

or  oolitic. 
No.  4.    18  inches  solid  Calamine. 
No.  6.    Chert  layer. 

Near  Shaft  230,    ( Fig.  28,) 

No.  1.  Chert  layer. 

No.  2.  4  inches  white  tallow  Clay,  with  crystals  of  Galena. 

No.  8.  10  inches  Chert. 

No.  4.  8  inches  Clay  and  Sand,  with  chunks  of  Cerussite  and  a  little  Galena. 

No.  5.  Chert  layer. 

At  Shaft  195. 

No.  1.  Chert  layer  on  top. 

No.  2.  8  inches  tallow  Clay,  with  Galena. 

No.  3.  24  inches  Sand,  rotten  Dolomite  and  tallow  Clay  in  alternate  bands. 

No.  4.  12  inches  Dolomite,  with  streaks  of  crystalline  Dolomltic  Limestone. 

No.  5.  21  inches  Calamine,  with  pockets  of  Blende  and  Galena. 

No.  6.  ^?  Limestone. 

In  the  Same  Mine^  only  10  feet   West  of  the  preceding  Section, 

No.  1.  Chert  layer. 

No.  2.  1}  inches  tallow  Clay  and  red  Clay,  with  a  little  Galena. 

No.  8.  6  inches  gray  Clay  and  brown  Sand,  in  alternate  streaks. 

No.  4.  12  inches  red  Clay  and  Sand. 

No.  5.    1  inch  gray,  sillicious  Clay. 

No.  6.    8  inches  tallow  Cla3%  with  some  Sand. 

No.  7.    3  inches  Calamine,  with  some  tallow  Clay. 


With  pockets  of  Ga- 
lena from  1  to  8 
inches  thick. 


In  the  Same  Mine^  15  feet  West  of  tlie  last  nutitioneti  Section,  toe  taw : 

No.  1.  Chert  layer. 

No.  2,  4  inches  rotten  Dolomite. 

No.  3.  2  inches  gray  Clay,  with  streaks  of  Galena  and  Calamine. 

No.  4.  2  Inches  Galena  in  patches. 

No.  5.  4  inches  rotten  Dolomite. 

No.  6.  12  inches  Dolomite  and  Sand  mixed . 

No.  7.  2  inches  Chert. 

No.  8.  ?  feet  Limestone. 

The  above  three  Sections,  taken  in  shaft  195,  at  one  and  the  same 
mining  face,  which  was  about  25  feet  wide  and  4  to  8  feet  high,  show 
very  plainly  the  rapid  changes  in  the  materials  filling  the  opening. 
The  solid  Dolomite  and  Calamine  in  the  first  Section  atone  end  of  the 
face  for  about  20  feet  is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  various  Clays 
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and  Sande,  in  which  Galena  abounds  in  chanke  aod  pockets.  About 
15  feet  farther  again,  in  the  Third  Section  mentioned,  Dolomite  ap- 
pears again,  bat  Calamine  and  Ualena  only  occnr  in  small  atreaks. 

We  will  add  here  two  more  Sections  from  openings  in  the  Frazier 
Diggings,  which  are  remarkable  for  a  large  development  of  solid  Cal- 
amine : 

4  Near  Sliafl  SOS. 

>'o.    1.    3  feet  Limestone  with  bands  of  Doiomite  and  pockets  of  tallow  CI&7. 

No.  2.  3  feet  Limestone  and  Dolomite  In  alternate  bands,  the  Dolomite  con- 
talniDjf  crystals  of  Galena. 

No.  3.  S  feet  solid  Calamine  with  some  Galena.  The  Dolomite  which  oc- 
curs only  in  small  quantities  in  the  3  feet  layer  of  Limestone,  gnd- 
nally  increases  and  predominates  in  tbe  lower  portions  adjoining 
the  Calamine. 

Xear  Shaft  2SG. 

No.  1.  8  inches  Chert. 

No.  2.  4  inches  Sand. 

No.  3.  3i  inches  red  Clay,  with  chunks  of  Galena. 

No.  4.  IS  inches  Chert 

No.  5.  36  inches  Cftlamine,  which,  in  some  other  places  near  tliis  shaft, 

occurs  6  feet  thicii. 

No.  G.  (?)  Limestone. 

7.    Thr  EaSTPOiKT  DiodiNGS, 

Which  we  will  here  describe,  together  with  the  Bellew  and  Hopkins^ 
Shafts,  form  a  belt  which  e:£tends  from  the  Frazier  Diggings  sboat 
2.500  feet  in  the  direction  of  N.  50°  E..  in  a  width  1 
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No.    6.    7  feet  second  ore-opening. 
No.    7.    3  feet  Chert  layer. 
No.    8.    (?)  Limestone. 

The  second  principal  ore-opening  shows  a  great  variety  of  compo- 
tion. 

We  give  the  following  Sections  of  it  as  being  the  most  character- 
tic: 

Near  Shaft  S92,  North-weH  of  Shaft, 

No.  1.  Chert  layer  above. 

No.  2.  6  inches  Galena,  in  patches. 

No.  8.  24  inches  Chert 

No.  4.  6  inches  red  Clay. 

No.  5.  36  inches  Calamine. 

In  the  same  Mine,  South  of  Shaft, 

No.    1.    Chert  layer. 

No.    2.    1  inch  Galena. 

No.    3.    8  inches  Silico-calcite,  the  Limestone  partly  Dolomized  and  rotten  ; 

both  Limestone  and  Chert  contain  Galena  in  small  streaks. 
No.    4.    Limestone. 

Near  Shaft  £71,     (Fig.  29.) 

No.    1.    8  inches  Chert. 

No.    2.    1  inch  Galena,  connected  with  the  Chert  above,  and  iillipg  all  the 

indent  small  crevices  in  the  same. 
No.    3.    18  inches  Calamine,  with  tallow  Clay  and  Sand. 
No.    4    6  inches  Chert. 


{^  inch  Galena.     ] 
I  inch  Calamine.  >  Forming  one-banded  layer. 
i  inch  Sand.        j 


No.    G.    2  inches  Chert 
No.    7.    Limestone  below. 

Thk  Bbllew  Shafts, 

outh-west  of  Eastpoint,  were  not  worked  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
hey  were  flUed  with  water.  They  had  been  worked  before  the  war 
nd  were  re-opened  by  Mr.  Belle w  in  1872,  to  mine  the  Calamine 
rhicb  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  old  Drifts  3  to  5  feet  thiok.  This  Oal- 
mine  was  of  the  very  best  quality,  of  nearly  black  color,  and  con- 
fined many  patches  of  Blende  and  Galena. 
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Hopkins'  Shapt, 


la  sitaated  between  the  Frazier  and  the  Bellew  Diggings.    We  saw 
one  shaft  (No.  236,}  at  work,  which  had  been  sank  throagh 

No.  1.  ]3  feet  broken  Chert. 

No.  2.  15  feet  soft,  porous  Chert. 

No.  3.  30  feet  Chert  lasers. 

No.  4.  5  feet  principal  ore-opealng. 

No.  S.  3  feet  Chert. 

No.  e.  (?)  Limestone. 

It  had  been  sank  before  the  war,  and  was  re-opened  in  fall  IST^ 
to  work  oat  the  Calamine. 

The  principal  ore-opening,  in  various  drifts  of  the  shaft,  showed 
the  following  strata : 

38  ftel  Norlh-aest  from  Shaft. 

No.  1.  Chert  UyeritboTe. 

No.  2.  a  (!eet  red  Claf. 

No.  3.  2  feet  Chert,  with  some  Beams  of  G&lena. 

No.  4.  S  feet  Calamine,  with  small  pockets  of  Blende  and  Galena. 

No.  G.  Chert  layer  below. 

70  fett  North  from  Shaft. 

No.    1.    S  Inches  Chert. 

No.    a.    4  inches  yellow  Sand. 

No.    3.    20  inches  solid  Calamine. 

'-  iticho^  Sanil  and  tjilloi 
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8  feet  Soil. 

10  feet  broken  Chert. 

18  feet  soft  porous  Chert. 

25  feet  Chert  layers. 

6  feet  principal  ore-opening. 

3  feet  Chert. 

(?)  Limestone. 

In  the  drifts  worked  in  the  principal  ore-opening,  we  noticed  the 
following  compositions  of  faces : 

In  the  mine  of  shaft  341,  north  of  shaft : 

6  inches  red  Clay  and  Sand,  with  loose  pieces  of  Galena. 
6  inches  yellow  tallow  Clay. 
1  inch  white  Sand. 
1  inch  tallow  Clay,  with  Galena. 
1  inch  Sand  and  red  Clay. 
6  inches  Calamine,  in  thin  sheets. 
24  inches  red  Clay. 
Chert  layer. 

In  the  same  mine,  south  of  shaft,  all  the  Calamine,  Sand;  and  tal- 
low Olay  had  given  out,  and  the  whole  face  consisted  of: 

4  feet  red  Clay,  with  loose  chunks  of  Galena,  J  to  60  pounds  in  weight, 
coated  with  Cerusslte. 
Chert  layer. 

The  ore  formation  is  generally  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  dipping  with  the  slopes. 

Outside  of  the  Diggings  above  described,  about  200  shafts  are 
sunk  on  the  Oranby  section,  making  a  total  of  nearly  1,200  shafts. 

Most  of  the  outside  shafts  struck  the  solid  bed  rock  in  a  depth  of 
from  15  to  70  feet  below  the  surface,  without  finding  any  ore.  All  at- 
tempts made  to  penetrate  through  this  solid  Limestone,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  '^  lower  openings,"  have  failed. 

As  far  as  known  at  present;  the  ore  formation  of  Oranby  is  con- 
fined to  a  zone  rarely  thicker  than  10  feet,  and  lying  immediately 
above  the  solid  Limestone,  in  an  altered  and  more  or  less  broken  for- 
mation. The  disadvantage  of  this  limited  vertical  extent  of  the  ores^ 
is,  however,  balanced  by  their  large  horizontal  extent,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly much  larger  than  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  mining 
operations  to  the  present  day.  Especially  the  southern  part  of  the 
section,  and  some  parts  of  Sec.  7,  present  very  favorable  prospects. 
Around  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  for  instance,  some  shafts  were  sunk 

0.8—28. 
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which  went  through  a  formation  very  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Dig- 
gingB,  mainly  coDBiBtlng  of  broken  Chert,  and  of  soft  poroas  Ohert 
In  some  of  these  shafts,  small  quantities  of  Load  bad  been  found. 
Bat  all  of  them  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the  water  rnehing  io 
very  heavily  before  they  had  reached  the  solid  Limestoae.  When 
worked  with  proper  pumping  machinery,  they  may  yet  strike  well> 
paying  ore  beds. 

Similar  favorable  prospects  exist  in  other  places,  in  and  ontside 
of  Sec.  6. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  various  Diggings  in  the  vicinity 
of  Granby  which,  though  not  yielding  largely  at  present^  prove  the 
vast  extent  of  the  ore-bearing  formation  in  this  district. 

We  begin  with  the 

Prairie  DiaaiNGa, 

Sec.  18,  T.  35,  B.  30  W.— abont  2  miles  south  of  Granby,  near  the  nor- 
thern end  of  Oliver's  prairie. 

The  General  Section  in  this  part  of  the  prairi'^,  is  as  follows : 

5  feet  Soil  and  Gravel. 

16  feet  red  and  yellow  Saadstone,  which  freqneatlf  crops  out  In  Uie  prairie. 
Limestone,  wbite  or  graj,  of  ooUtlo  atructure  Id  upper  layers,  passing  Into 
a  fine-grained  bluisli  or  drab  variety  below. 

Deep  depressions  in  this  Limestone  are  filled  with  broken  Chert, 
Chert-breccia^  red  Clay  and  loose  boulders  of  Sandy  Limestone,  Ga- 
lena occurs  in  small,  loose  sheets  between  the  boulders  and  in  single 
pieces,  adhering  to  the  Chert  or  lying  loose  in  the  red  Clay.    Also  a 
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Sonth-east  of  this  circle,  at  G  and  H,  red  Sandstone  crops  out  in 
6  prairie. 

About  800  feet  further  north,  (at  B,)  a  shaft  was  sunk  which 
issed  through  42  feet  of  broken  Chert  and  red  Clay,  with  some  Ga- 
na  in  sheets  and  in  thin  seams  in  the  Chert. 

At  shaft  A  the  masses  of  broken  Chert  and  of  large  Chert  slabs, 
ere  70  feet  thick,  mixed  with  some  red  Clay,  but  containing  no  ore. 
>Iid  Limestone  was  struck  below. 

Culpepper  Diggings. 

The  Culpepper  Diggings,  Sees.  1  and  2,  T.  25,  R.  30  W.,  are  4  to  5 
lies  east  of  Granby,  on  hills  20  to  30  feet  high,  covered  with  small 
tnberi  and  extending  south  as  far  as  Oliver's  prairie.  The  higher 
)rtions  of  this  ground  are  covered  with  pieces  of  red  Sandstone, 
hich  also  crop  out  in  several  places.  The  Sandstone  is  underlaid  by 
mestone,  oolitic  in  the  upper,  gray  and  coarse-grained  in|the  lower 
lyers. 

Galena  occurs  in  small  quantities,  either  in  small  crevices  of  the 
[mestone,  associated  with  Dolomite,  or  loose  in  red  Clay,  or  between 
*oken  Chert,  which  overlies  the  Limestone  in  some  places. 

A  considerable  number  of  shafts  have  been  sunk  In  this  vicinity, 
it  the  whole  production  did  not  exceed  a  few  thousand  pounds  of 
alena. 

In  a  shaft  in  Sec.  1,  sunk  by  Mr.  Houser,  we  observed  : 

10  feet  red  Clay. 

15  feet  soft,  porous  Chert. 

(?)  Silico-calcitc,  with  small  pieces  of  Galena. 

Another  shaft  called  the  Hard  Shaft,  was  sunk  through : 

12  feet  red  Clay. 

35  feet  Limestone  and  Chert,  with  a  vertical  seam  of  Dolomite  about  I  inch 
thick,  containing  crystals  of  Galena,  and  some  pieces  of  Blende.  The 
seam  closed,  however,  at  that  depth.  Similar  small  seams  of  Ga- 
lena in  Limestone,  were  observed  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Skipworth. 

Hkm  Diggings. 

The  Hem  Diggings  are  2  miles  west  of  Granby,  in  the  south-half 
f  Sec.  2,  T.  25,  R.31  W.,  on  the  south-west  slope  of  a  hill  rising  about 
)  feet  above  the  bottom  of  a  small  creek  which  runs  north-west  into 
boal  Greek. 

The  slopes  are  thickly  covered  with  broken,  dense^  white,  brittle 
hert,  and  some  pieces  of  red  or  yellow  Sandstone. 
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The  ebaftB,  30  to  40  in  nnmber,  struck  Limeetoae  after  penetn- 
tiDg  15  to  25  feet  of  broken  Chert  and  Chert-breccia.  Thia  latter  con- 
Bists  of  Chert  split  by  namerons  cracks  and  recemented  by  Qaartzita, 
or  by  hardened  Clay.  Ked  or  brown  sandy  Clay,  is  mixed  with  the 
broken  Chert 

Galena,  in  small  pieces,  was  loand  loose  in  the  Clay. 

The  production  of  these  Diggings  was  small.  They  were  worked 
in  1859,  then  abandoned,  and  will  soon  be  reopened  by  some  parties 
from  Granby. 

NEOSHO. 

At  Neosho  and  vicinity,  Galena  has  been  fonnd  in  some  places, 
bnt  nowhere  as  yet  in  paying  qaantities. 

The  formation  consists  of  Arcbimides  (Keokuk)  Limestone,  which 
appears  at  the  surface  in  many  places.  It  is  exposed  CO  to  70  feet 
high,  at  the  southern  limit  of  Neosho,  on  Harold's  farm.  There  it  con- 
sists of  dark  gray,  coarse-grained  Limestone,  with  many  fossils,  and 
with  continuous  layers  as  well  as  irregular  concretions  of  white,  dense 
Chert  The  upper  layers  of  the  Limestone  are  of  finer  grain  than  the 
lower  ones,  and  the  boulders  which  lie  above  the  solid  rock,  are  also 
fine-grained.  The  same  Limestone  forms  a  bluff  in  the  western  parb 
of  Neosho,  near  the  "  Big  Spring." 

In  some  places  this  Limestone  is  overlaid  by  strata  of  hard  Chert  .^ 
of  soft,  porous  Chert,  and  of  red  Clay,  in  the  same  succession,  thoagfca.- 
of  less  thickness,  than  in  the  ore-bearing  formation  of  Granby. 

A  railroad  cat  in  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  27,  T.  25,  K.  32  W.,  on  th^ 
land  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  shows  the  following  Section : 
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grated  sandy  Chert.  The  latter  encloses  irregular  lumps  of  soft,  po- 
rous Chert,  not  fully  disintegrated. 

This  locality  is  on  higher  ground  than  the  bluffs  near  Neosho,  pre- 
viously described.  All  the  strata  have  no  distinct  dip,  but  seem  to 
be  horizontal. 

In  Neosho,  a  well  was  sunk  by  Mr.  McKane,  passing  through  bro- 
ken layers  of  Chert  and  red,  sandy  Clay  between  the  layers.  In  sev- 
eral places  small  crystals  of  Galena  were  found  either  loose  in 
the  Sand,  or  sticking  to  small  pieces  of  Sandy,  fine-grained  Limestone. 
At  20  feet  depth  a  boulder  of  Limestone  was  struck  lying  on  red  Clay, 
with  some  loose  pieces  of  Galena.  Several  old  diggings  may  be  seen 
on  EUckory  Creek,  south-east  of  Neosho,  where  Galena  has  been 
found  in  red  Clay,  under  broken  layers  of  Chert. 

The  Moskly  Diggings,  T.  26,  R.  32  W.,  Secs.  26  and  27, 

Eight  miles  west  of  Granby  and  4  miles  north  of  Neosho.  They  are 
situated  on  both  sides  of  a  small  valley  which  runs  north-east  to  the 
bottom  of  Shoal  Creek,  about  |  mile  distant.  The  [Slopes  are  steep 
and  50  to  60  feet  high. 

The  Shafts  passed  through  Soil,  masses  of  broken  Chert,  broken, 
soft^  porous  Chert  and  accumulations  of  broken  masses  rounded  and 
partly  altered,  of  coarse-grained,  dark-gray  Limestone,  which  passes 
locally  into  a  fine-grained,  bluish  variety.  Between  these  masses  and 
bouidersi  at  ajdepth  of  45  to  60  feet,  irregular  seams  or  elongated  pock- 
ets of  Lead  and  Zinc  ores  were  struck,  lying  about  parallel  to  the 
Slope. 

Galena  is  found  as  seams  in  soft  and  rotten  Dolomite,  as  crystals 
adhering  to  Chert,  or  in  loose  pieces  in  the  Clay  between  the  boulders 
of  Limestone. 

Calamine,  frequently  enclosing  pieces  of  Galena  or  Blende,  occurs 
in  botryoidal  forms,  as  slabs,  with  the  Dolomite,  or  loose  in  red  Clay. 

These  Diggings,  formerly  yielding  very  largely^  (See  Swallow's 
Geological  Report,  1855),  are  but  little  worked  at  present. 

Near  the  south-east  corner  of  Sec.  27,  in  this  district,  Abbot  &  Co. 
sunk  a  deep  shaft  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.    It  passed  through : 

No.    1.    20  feet  broken  Chert 

No.  2.  50  feet  boulders  and  slabs  of  tine  grained  Limestone  and  broken  Chert 
layers.  Some  of  the  latter  contain  vertical  seams  of  Galena,  reach- 
ing i  an  inch  in  ttiickness.  These  seams  do  not  pass  into  the  un* 
derlying  layers. 

No.  3.  30  feet  of  coarse-grained  and  dark-c!olored  Limestone,  containing  lay- 
ers and  concretions  of  Chert,  but  no  ore. 
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The  SiWYKR  Diggings,  T.  28,  E.  82,  Sec.  27,  N.  W.  Qr. 

At  tbia  locRlit;  Culpepper  &  Sawyer  lately  began  work,  aod  are 
ainkiag  two  shafts  about  30  feet  apart,  on  top  of  a  bill,  on  land  belong- 
ing to  the  Granby  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. 

They  dag  through  30  feet  of  broken  Chert,  and  then  struck  more 
solid  layers  of  Chert,  with  coarse  red  Clayj  io  which  some  loose  pieces 
of  Galena  and  Gerussite  were  found.  A  few  hundred  pounds  of  ore 
had  been  raised  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Thk  CoNi-sY  DiQGiKGs,  T.  26,  B.  82  W.,  Secs.  31  and  32,  Newton  County, 

Form  a  part  of  the  old  Cedar  Creek  Diggings — belong  to  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Graves,  of  Joplin. 

They  are  situated  on  Spurgeon's  prairie,  and  extend  along  the 
west  slope  of  a  small  water-run  the  deepest  point  of  which  is  not  over 
15  feet  below  the  surrounding  prairie.  Mostof  the  shafts  are  less  than 
20  feet  deep. 

A  narrow  run  of  loose  pieces  ofCerussite  lying  in  red  Clay  cornea 
to  the  surface  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Diggings,  and  dips  slightly 
towards  the  south,  so  that  it  is  about  20  feet  below  the  ground  at  the 
sonthern  end. 

The  whole  length  nf  the  present  Diggings  is  about  500  feet 

Galena  has  in  various  places  been  found  in  loose  pieces  at  & 
greater  depth.  In  the  centre  of  the  Diggings  a  shaft  has  been  annic 
110  feet  deep.    It  passed  throngh 

No.    1.    15  feet  red  Clay,  witha'Tun"  ofloose  pieces  of  Cerusstte  piutly  pure, 
partly  Bantly,  C0Dd3tlQg  In  the  latter  case  of  diaintef^rated  po- 

I   Cherl.  strongly  ImprfL'-nalud  with  Cjtrliotiate   of  I.cili]. 
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The  Cornwall  Diggings, 

T.  26,  R.  33,  Sec.  36  S.  W.  qr.,  are  one  mile  south-west  from  the  Conley 
Dig/^Dgs,  and  are  owned  by  S.  6.  Corn,  of  Joplin.  They  consist  of 
about  20  shafts,  sitaated  on  a  broad  and  gentle  slope  extending  from 
a  plateau  of  the  prairie  in  a  southwestern  direction  down  to  a  hollow 
in  which  Lost  Creek  originates. 

Figure  31  is  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  diggings  and  a  Qeolo- 
gical  Section. 

The  layers  dip  toward  the  east.  The  Sandstone  crops  out  about 
200  feet  west  of  the  shafts^  in  a  belt  50  feet  broad,  and  running  south* 
west  to  north-east. 

West  of  this,  layers  and  boulders  of  Chert  appear  on  the  surface. 
Through  these  latter  the  sheet  shaft  was  sunk  about  500  feet  west  of 
the  other  shafts.    The  Section  is  given  in  the  sketch. 

About  500  feet  south  of  this  shaft  the  Chert  layers,  cropping  out 
at  the  surface,  contain  some  small  seams  of  Galena. 

The  various  rocks  of  the  Section  of  the  Cornwall  shafts  show  the 
following  characteristic  features : 

The  Sandstone  is  micaceous,  mostly  gray,  occasionally  yellow  or 
reddish  in  the  upper  portions.  It  is  partly  very  hard,  not  very  friable 
and  of  medium-sized  grain.  Its  lower  layers  contain  some  Galena  in 
specks  or  in  seams,  between  the  layers.  All  the  strata  are  more  or 
less  broken.  A  layer  of  greenish  Clay,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to 
14  feet,  lies  in  places  between  the  strata  of  Sandstone ;  3  to  6  feet 
Sandstone  being  above  and  2  to  4  feet  below  the  Clay. 

Loose^  rounded  pieces  and  often  large  chunks  of  Galena  are  im~ 
bedded  in  this  Clay,  one  of  which  measured  1  by  1  by  2  feet. 

The  tallow  Clay  below  the  Limestone  is  strongly  mixed  with. Sand; 
the  latter  being  evidently  the  product  of  contrition  of  the  Sandstone. 
The  broken  Limestone  below  the  Clay  is  hard,  gray  and  coarse-grained. 
The  single  blocks  are  separated  from  each  other  by  red  Clay,  which 
contains  loose  pieces  of  Galena,  Cerussite  and,  in  some  places,  of  Ca- 
lamine. The  Limestone  contains  Bitumen,  in  cracks  and  cavities,  as 
well  as  crystals  and  crystalline  masses  of  Galena  and  specks  of 
Blende.  The  upper  part  is  less  broken,  and  thinly  stratified  or  shaly, 
and  of  sandy,  fine-grained  structure.  This  part  contains  Galena  in 
streaks  between  the  slightly  waving  layers. 
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Thz  Bastbk  DinaiKoa, 


T.  26,  B.  33,  Sec.  1,  i  mile  south  of  the  Oornwall  Diggings,  are  also  ie> 
presented  on  Fignre  31.  They  are  sitaated  at  the  head  of  Lost  Greek, 
which  flows  soath-west  to  Spring  River.  The  shafts  have  been  snnk 
throQgh  masses  of  broken  Chert,  with  red  Clay  and  Sand  and  broken 
Limestone.  Galena  was  found  in  seams  and  specks  between  the 
layers  of  Chert  and  in  the  Limestone.  The  shafts  A  (see  sketch)  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Diggiags,  were  sank  throngh  masses  of 
broken  Chert,  with  some  broken  Limestone.  Some  shafts  are  50  feet 
deep  witfaoat  reaching  the  solid  rock. 

Galena  was  foaad  also  in  loose  pieces  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  again  at  45  feet  depth  in  seams  in  the  Chert. 

B  B  are  shallow  diggings.  The  angular  broken  masses  of  coarse- 
grained and  somewhat  bitnminoas  Limestone  are  there  3  to  7  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  contain  thin  seams  of  Galena. 

The  shaft  C  is  20  feet  deep,  and  passed  through  6  feet  Sandstone 
before  reaching  the  broken  Chert 

The  shaft  D  struck  solid  layers  of  Chert,  partly  mixed  with  Lime- 
stone (Silico-Oalcite.) 

CiBPEMTBR's  Shaft, 

T.  25,  R.  33  W.,  Sec.  2,  about  two  miles  sonth-west  of  the  Cornwall 
Diggings,  penetrated  the  following  strata : 

No.  1.    4  feet  Soli  and  loose  pieces  of  Chert 
Ho.  2.    6  feet  grorUb-wbite  Sandstone. 
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Sibley  Diggings, 

T.  24,  R.  34  W.,  Sec.  8,  are  li  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Seneca,  close  to 
the  line  of  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are  situated  near  the  top  of  a 
flat,  rolling  slope,  which  descends  northward  into  the  plain  of  Seneca. 
Mr.  Sibley  sunk  a  well  near  his  bouse,  and  3  shafts  about  600  feet 
east  of  it,  and  20  feet  higher  up  the  hill.  The  well  is  20  feet  deep,  and 
stands  in  broken  Chert  with  layers  of  brown  Clay,  and  large  quantities 
of  tallow  Clay  near  the  bottom.    The  3  shafts  passed  through  : 

No.  1.    6  feet  cherty  soil. 

No.  2.  20  feet  red  and  yellow  sandy  Clay,  with  pieces  and  occasional  layers 
of  hard,  gray  Chert. 

No.  8.  40  feet  yellow,  sandy  Clay,  with  Chert  fragments  and  boulders,  and 
slabs  of  flne-grained,  yeUow,  sandy  Limestone.  The  latter  inclos- 
ing some  Chert-breccia  and  occasional  crystals  or  crystalline 
masses  of  Galena.  B^low  this,  soft,  rotten,  white  Chert  was 
strucic. 

In  one  shaft,  at  a  depth  of  35  feet,  2  very  thin  sheets  of  Galena 
were  met  with  in  the  sandy  Clay ;  one  being  2  feet  below  the  other. 
They  were  followed  15  feet  to  the  west,  in  which  direction  thej  dipped 
at  an  angle  of  about  30^. 

Paying  quantities  of  ore  have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  this 
locality. 

Tub  Thurman  Diggings, 

T.  27,  R  32  W.,  Sees.  29  and  30,  Newton  county,  are  owned  by  the 
Thurman  M.  and  S.  Co.,  and  leased  to  Mr.  Richards  of  St.  Louis.  The 
situation  of  the  Diggings  is  represented  on  the  sketch  (Fig.  32.) 

Several  hills,  30  to  40  feet  high,  separated  by  small  valleys  or 
hollows,  rise  east  of  a  small  creek  which  flows  south-west  into  Shoal 
Greek. 

The  shafts  are  situated  principally  along  these  hollows.  The 
southern  hollow  is  called  Roarke's  and  the  shafts  in  it  extend  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  to  west,  and  800  feet  north  to  south.  At 
shafts  1  and  2,  (see  sketch,)  the  dark,  coarse-grained  Archimedes 
Limestone  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  less  than  40  feet  without  finding 
any  ore.  Only  small  quantities  of  Iron  Pyrites  occurred  occasionally 
in  the  Limestone.  Shaft  3  passed  through  Chert  and  fine-grained 
Limestone  in  slabs  and  boulders,  mixed  with  Chert  detritus  and  Clay> 
inclosing  some  Galena  in  loose  pieces.  The  solid  Limestone  was 
struck  at  75  feet  depth. 
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Shafts  4  and  5  bad  40  feet  of  broken  Chert,  with  sandy  Olay  of 
red  or  yellow  color,  in  which  some  loose,  rounded  pieces  of  Galena 
were  imbedded. 

A  number  of  shafts  have  been  sunk  near  the  mouth  of  the  north- 
era  hollow,  which  lies  one-fourth  to  one-half  mile  north  o(  Roarke's 
Hollow.  They  are  sunk  in  the  bottom  land,  and  are  the  Thnnnan 
shafts  proper. 

Font  of  these  shafts,  Bunk  at  distances  of  40  to  50  feet  from  each 
other,  and  85  to  40  feet  deep,  passed  through: 

No.  1.    6  feet  Soil,  with  pieces  o(  Chert. 

No.  2.    SO  to  83  feet  Irregular  mixture  of  boulders,  slabs  and  IrrejfUlar  fraf;- 
ments  of  various  materials,  mixed  with  Clay- 

These  broken  materials  are  of  very  unequal  size,  becoming  larger 
with  the  depth.    They  consist  of: 

1— Graylab  white,  bard,  angular  Chert  iQ  large  slabs  or  fragmeute  of  1  to  3 
feet  diameter,  sometimes  cemented  b^  sandy,  regenerated  Limestone. 

2— CberUbreccia,  the  angular  pieces  of  Chert,  from  pea  to  head  size,  cementMl 
bya  jelloworbrown,  flne-gralned,  sandy  Limestone,  which  In  Its  man 
contains  specks  and  poclceta  of  crystalline  Galena  and  Blende. 

3— Bounded  boulders,  1  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  of  soft,  coarsely  crystalllue,  red- 
dish gray,  Dolomitic  Limestone,  rotten  on  the  outside,  and  containing 
seams  and  aggregates  of  Galena. 

4— Pieces  of  Cbert  of  fist  to  bead  dze,  with  adhering  crystals  of  Galena ;  also, 
masses  of  Calamine  in  botryoldal  forme,  inclosing  crystals  of  Galena. 
The  latter  are  sometiines  mixed  with  pure,  crystalized  Calulte,  and  with 
yellow  or  red,  porous  and  Dolomitic  Limestone,  also  Inclosing  small 
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No.  1.    6  feet  cherty  and  sandy  Soil. 

No.  a.    80  feet  broken  Chert,  with  a  little  sandy  Clay* 

No.  8.  29  feet  very  lar^e,  angular,  broken  masses  of  Silico-calcite,  consisting 
of  about  two-thirds  of  Chert  and  one-third  of  fine-grained,  gray 
Limestone.    The  Chert  sometimes  contains  small  seams  of  Galena. 

These  large,  broken  masses  are  often  cemented  together  by  a 
coarse-grained,  yellowish  gray  Limestone,  inclosing  small  pieces  of 
angular  Chert. 

Below  these  rocks  is  a  coarse,  solid  Conglomerate  of  broken,  white 
Ohert  apd  of  boulders  of  bluish  gray  Limestone  cemented  by  yellow, 
sandy  Limestone — the  latter  containing  crystals  of  Galena  one-fourth 
to  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  distributed  through  its  whole  mass.  This 
latter  Limestone  is  evidently  of  a  more  recent  formation,  simultane- 
ous with  the  deposition  of  the  ores. 

The  McCoy  Shafts  (see  sketch)  are  sunk  east  of  the  Locke  Shaft, 
on  the  ridge  and  in  the  hollow.  They  were  worked  in  1872,  but  had 
been  abandoned  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  shafts  on  the  southern 
€lope  of  the  hollow  struck  yellow,  calcareous  Sandstones  and  solid 
Archimedes  Limestone  without  finding  any  ore.  But  those  on  the 
same  hill  with  the  Locke  Shaft  had  considerable  quantities  of  Galena, 
principally  connected  with  a  yellow,  fine-grained  or  clayish,  calcare- 
ous Sandstone,  probably  formed  from  residuary  Sand  from  dissolved 
Limestone.  The  Galena  is  also  found  adhering  to  Chert  or  loose  in 
red  Clay ;  also,  in  reddish  gray  regenerated  Limestone,  which  incloses 
Chert  fragments.  The  yellow  Sandstone  also  contains  seams  of  Cerus- 
site. 

One  quarter  of  a  mile  south-east,  from  Thurman  Village,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  a  hill,  Mr.  Summers  sunk  a  shaft  which  struck  the 
solid  Limestone  below  solid  Chert,  at  a  depth  of  20  feet.  He  went  36 
feet  into  it  without  finding  any  ore. 

Tub  Johnson  Diggings, 

T.  27,  R.  32,  Sec.  20,  west  half,  near  centre,  (Newton  county,)  two 
miles  north  of  Thurman  Diggings,  are  controlled  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Corn«  of 
Joplin. 

As  may  be  seen  from  sketch,  (Fig.  32,)  six  shafts  are  sunk  near  the 
head  of  a  little  hollow,  which  runs  south-west  towards  the  Thurman 
Diggings. 

Shaft  1  seems  to  have  struck  large  boulders  of  coarse,  gray  Lime- 
stone, inclosing  some  fluid  Bitumen,  crystals  of  Galena  and  angular 
pieces  of  Chert. 

The  shafts  3  to  6  are  about  30  to  40  feet  deep.  They  passed  through 
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maBses  of  brokeo  Chert,  with  boulders  of  coarsely  ciystalline,  light 
gray  Limestone  and  through  boulders  of  sandy,  rotten  Dolomite, 
Bometimea  in  banded  sheets.  Loose  pieces  of  Galena  are  fonnd  with 
these  materials,  forming  thin  and  narrow  runs  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  occurring  again  20  to  30  feet  deep  in  larger  quantity. 
The  Galena  is  often  adhering  to  pieces  of  Chert.  Brown  Clay  and 
tallow  Clay  are  fonnd  in  large  streaks  and  masses.  Occasionally  looBe 
chunks  of  Calamine  occur,  inclosing  crystals  of  Galena. 

Ths  Carney  Dicoisca, 
Situated  in  T.  27,  K.  33,  Sec.  15,  near  center  of  Section,  Jasper'  connty, 
3  miles  south-west  of  Joplin,  close  to  the  dividing  line  between  the 
water-sheds  of  Shoal  Creek  and  Turkey  Creek.  They  are  controlled 
by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Riggin,  of  Joplin.  In  the  lower  part  of  a 
small  valley  descending  sonth-west  towards  the  Shoal  Creek  valley, 
a  nnmber  of  shafts  had  been  sunk  several  years  ago.  They  passed 
through  58  feet  of  Chert  in  fragments  and  lay  ers,  and  then  struck  rot- 
ten Dolomite  with  small  pieces  of  Chert  and  streaks  of  Galena  or 
Blende  1  inch  to  2^  inches  thick.  The  shafts  were  then  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  raising  the  water  which  was  met  with  in 
considerable  quantity.  At  present  a  new  shaft  is  being  sunk  close 
by.  Other  shafts  were  commenced  a  few  hundred  feet  up  the  hollow, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  locality.  They  passed  through  similar 
materials  to  those  in  the  lower  shafts,  but  did  not  reach  any  ore. 
In  one  of  these  shafts  a  boulder  of  grayiah-red  Sandstone,  3  feet 
thick,  was  struck  20  feet  below  the  surface  in  broken  Chert.  One 
shaR;  passed  through  20  feet  of  broken  Chert,  and  then  tfarongh  20 
feetofbloieh-gray  Limestone  with  segregations  of  bitumen.  The  whole 
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II.    THE  DEPOSITS  OF  TURKEY  GREEK  DISTRICT. 


The  Lead  and  Zinc  Mines  of  Turkey  Greek  District  are  situated  in 
the  son th- western  part  of  Jasper  county,  extending  principally  along 
the  courses  of  several  small  creeks  which  run  in  a  north-western  or 
northern  direction  into  Tnrkey  Greek,  the  latter  flowing  nearly  due 
west.  The  greatest  number  of  Mines  are  on  both  sides  of  the  most 
eastern  of  these  creeks,  namely :  Joplin  Greek. 

About  1  mile  farther  west  is  a  small  run  of  water  along  the  hoi. 
low  of  Lone  Elm>  in  which  the  Lone  Elm  Diggings  are  situated. 

Three  miles  west  of  Joplin  Greek,  or  about  2  miles  west  of  Lone 
Elm,  the  Leadville  Diggings  extend  along  the  third  of  these  branches. 

Still  farther  west,  2  miles,  are  the  Stevens'  Diggings^  i  mile  south 
of  Turkey  Greek,  on  Stevens'  Branch  ;  and  finally  1  mile  west  of  the 
last  named  Diggings  and  about  5  miles  west  of  Joplin,  we  find  the 
Bentley  Diggings,  on  another  similar  branch. 

THE    JO'PLIN    MINES. 

Along  Joplin  Greek,  will  be  described  in  the  following  order : 

«.     Upper  Joplin  Creek  Diggings, 
No.    1.    Cox  &  Piercers  and  Thomas' Di|^£:ing8. 

■ 

No.  2.  Schott  Diggings. 

No.  8.  Jasper  No.  1  Diggings  on  Power's  Hill. 

No.  4.  Short  &  Temple's  Diggings. 

No.  5.  Jasper  No.  2  Diggings, 

No.  6.  Diggings  on  Swindle  Hill. 
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,  6.     Middle  Joplin  Creek  Digging!. 

No.    7.  Porter  Di^ngs. 

No.    8.  Orcbnrd  Dlggiugs. 

No.    9.  MoonDiggtngs  and  East  Joplin  Diggings. 

No.  10.  Four  Comer  Diggings' 

No.  11.  Murptajaburg  Hill  Diggings. 

No.  13.  McCrum  Diggings, 

e.    Loaer  Joplin  Cretk  Diggings. 

No.  18.    Joplin  Valley  Diggings. 

We  have  added  to  this  Report  a  Topographical  sketch,  represent- 
ing the  whole  mining  district  along  the  valley  of  Joplin  Greek. 

The  strata  tbronghout  this  mining  district  is  generally  very  irreg- 
ular la  their  character  and  relative  position,  often  varying  considerably 
within  short  distances. 

Near  the  sammite  of  the  hills  or  ridges,  we  find  sometimes  places 
with  pretty  regular  formation,  bnt  rarely  entirely  nndistnrbed.  The 
ores  are,  however,  generally  less  concentrated  at  such  points.  Tha 
snccession  of  rocks  on  the  slopes  remains  the  same  sometimes  for 
long  distances,  but  the  layers  are  always  of  very  variable  thicknesB. 
The  position  of  the  layers  is  generally  strongly  distnrbed,  especially 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  slopes.  The  layers  almost  invariably  dip 
with  the  slopes.  Id  the  bottoms  all  materials  are  frequently  broken 
up :  the  Ohert  into  angular  fragments,  the  Limestone  into  large  blocks 
or  slabs,  which  are  rounded  into  "  boulders"  when  softened  by  altera- 
tion. A  certain  regularity  of  succession  is  nevertheless  perceptible 
for  many  miles  along  the  upper  part  of  Joplin  Creek.    But  the  dig- 
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Shaft  A  is  the  deepest,  and  has  the  following  section : 

2  feet  Soil. 

20  feet  yellow  Clay,  with  pieces  of  Chert. 

3  feet  black  slaty  Clay. 

16  feet  rounded  boulders  of  sandy  Limestone,  containing  seams  and  crystal- 
line masses  of  Galena,  with  tallow  Clay  and  yellow  Chert  Sand  be- 
tween the  boulders. 
This  sandy  Limestone  is  finc^ained,  and  contains  some  Bitumen 
in  cracks  and  cavities. 

30  feet  Conglomerate,  formed  by  pieces  of  broken  Chert  and  loose  crystalline 
masses  of  Galena,  cemented  by  calcareous  Clay,  or  by  argillaceous, 
regenerated  Limestone.    Also,  specks  of  Blende  occur  in  it 

12  feet  ore-openin  jC)  consisting  of  an  irregular  mass  of  boulders  of  fine-grained 
yellow,  sandy  Limestone,  with  chunks  of  crystalline  Blende,  in  fine 
gray,  calcareous  Sand. 

10  feet  broken  Chert,  partly  cemented  by  dark  blue  Clay. 

At  B  (see  sketch)  2  shafts  have  been  sunk  30  feet  deep,  and  are 
3nn6cted  by  a  drift.    They  passed  through  : 

3  feet  Soil. 

20  feet  yellow,  gray  and  white  Clay,  in  streaks,  with  pieces  of  Chert 

4  feet  ore-bearing  "  run,"  yellow  or  brown  sandy  Clay,  with  loose  pieces  of 

Galena  in  paying  quantities. 

The  run  of  Galena  extends  for  about  100  feet  from  north  to  south, 
eing  6  to  8  feet  wide.  Below  it  are  Chert  with  Clay,  and  some  little 
alena. 

The  shaft  at  C  was  sunk  65  feet  deep  through  Soil,  20  feet  yellow 
mdy  Clay,  20  feet  broken  Chert  with  sandy  Clay  and  some  Galena, 
hen  a  layer,  2  to  3  feet  thick,  of  black  Slate,  was  struck;  dipping 
sarly  vertically  between  boulders  of  altered  sandy  Limestone.  The 
laft  followed  this  Slate  downward  for  22  feet,  without  reaching  the 
nd  of  it.  At  60  feet  depth,  some  loose  pieces  of  Galena  were  found 
i  the  red  Clay  between  the  boulders. 

The  Thomas  Diggings  are  about  200  yards  north-east  of  the  Cox 
diggings  (see  sketch). 

The  shafts  are  25  to  30  feet  deep,  sunk  through  Soil  and  broken 
hert,  mixed  with  Sand  and  rotten  Dolomite.  Loose  pieces  of  Ga- 
ma  were  found  in  the  Sand,  but  hardly  enough,  so  far,  to  pay  work- 

2.    ScHOTT  Diggings. 

The  Schott  Diggings,  E.  hf.  Sec.  11,  T.  27,  R.  38,  on  Pitcher's  land, 
)a8ed  by  Mr.  Schott. 
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Four  shafts  bare  been  sunk  on  a  low  slope  dipping  north-eut, 
toward  Joplin  Creek. 

One  shaft  is  15  feet  deep,  and  stmck,  immediately  below  the  Soil, 
layers  of  black  Slate  belonging  to  tbe.Goal  Measures. 

The  other  shaft  passed  through : 

5  feet  Soil. 

10  feet  boulders  of  coarse-gralaed,  somewhat  bituminous  Limestone,  witli 
layers  of  Chert  in  Ic. 

No  ore  has  been  reached  as  yet. 

3.    Jasfek  Diggings,  No.  I. 

The  Jasper  Diggings  No.  1,  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  gr.  of  Seo.  II,  T.  S7, 
R  36,  on  Power's  Hill,  worked  by  the  Jasper  Lead  and  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

This  hill  rises  about  20  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  creek,  on 
the  west  side,  aod  presents  abont  the  following  General  Section,  the 
maximum  thickness  of  every  stratum  being  given : 

5  ieet  sandy  Soil. 
20  feet  jeilow,  floe  sandy  OIny. 
20  feet  broken  Chert,  with  streaks  mid  patches  of  Qalena,  partly  loose,  portly 

in  seams  in  the  Chert. 
5  feet  Dolomit«  and  Doiomltic  Limestone,  banded  horizoatally,  containing 

layers  of  Galena  and  of  Calamine. 
13  feet  email  boulders  (about  head  sixe)  of  f^ray,  flne-grained  I>lmeetone. 
Loose  masses  of  Galena  and  Blende  occur  between  the  boolden. 
Seams  of  these  ores  are  also  found  occasionally  In  the  boolden  them- 
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The  Galena  occurs  in  horizontal  seams,  2  to  5  inches  thick,  sepa- 
ratled  by  1  to  2  feet  of  rotten  Dolomite,  extending  3  to  5  feet  in  width, 
and  40  to  60  feet  in  length. 

4.    The  Shobt  Diggings  and  the  Te^iple  Diggings,  T.27,  R.  38,  Sec.  11,  N.  E.  Qr 

Are  situated  on  the  left  side  of  Joplin  Creek,  north-west  from  Powers' 
Hill,  on  a  level  slope,  rising  10  to  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek. 
The  General  Section  of  these  Diggings  shows  the  following  strata, 
which  however,  are  very  irregular  in  character^and  thickness : 


No.    1.    3  feet  Soil. 

No.    2.    5  to  15  feet  Ciay,  yellow  or  gray,  and  often  mixed  with  broken  Chert. 

In  the  Fel- 
tOD  shaft, 
near  the 


summit  of 
the  Slope. 


i  foot  black  Slate. 

8  feet  gray  Clay,  with  some  pyrites. 

1-2  foot  pyrites. 

No.    4.    3  to  80  feet  boulders  of  Sandy  Limestone,  which  often  contain  in  their 

altered  portions  small  crystalline  masses  of  Galena  and  Blende, 
also  segre^irations  of  fresh  semi-fluid  Bitumen. 

No.    4.    0  to  12  feet  solid  Chert-layers,  with  only  occasional  specks  of  Galena. 

No.  5.  4  to  7  feet  Chert-breccia,  the  angular  pieces  of  Chert  cemented  by  a 
gray,  silicious  mass,  or  by  pyrites  frequently  enclosing  crystals 
and  specks  of  Galena. 

No.  6.  2  to  6  feet  Dolomite,  partly  fresh  and  rosc-solored,  partly  loose,  soft 
and  sandy,  and  black  from  Bitumen.  It  Is  the  principal  ore-bear- 
ing rock  containing  Galena  in  streaks  and  loose  chunks  and  Blende 
in  crystalline  masses. 

No.    6.    (?)  Limestone,  (perhaps  boulders)  below. 

These  Diggings,  especially  the  upper  shafts,  are  remarkable  for 
the  occarrence  of  pyrites  in  considerable  quantity,  often  connected 
with  black  Slate  and  dark  gray  Clay.  Some  of  the  ore-deposits  here 
to  a  considerable  extent,  somewhat  resemble  the  openings  of  Granby. 

Fig.  33  represents  a  cave  discovered  in  a  shaft  of  the  Temple  Dig- 
gings. This  cave,  although  in  close  proximity  to  the  ore-deposits,  as 
seen  in  the  figure,  contains  no  ore,  but  only  Clay. 

No.  1.  Boulders  of  sandy  Limestone. 

Na  2.  Dolomite  Sand,  with  Galena. 

No.  8.  Chert-layer. 

No.  4.  Red  Clay. 

No.  5.  Chert-layers  (cap-rock)  of  the  cave. 

No.  6.  Limestone  boulders. 

G.8.— 29. 
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G.    JASFKR  No.  S  DioQiHOs,  T.  27,  E.  33,  Sbg.  11,  N.  B.  Qr, 
On  Pitcher's    land,    leased  by  the  Jasper  Lead  and  Mining  Oom- 
pany.    These  Diggings  are  sitaated  cloae  to  Joplin  Creek,  on  the  east 
side,  opposite  the  Temple  and  the  Short  Diggings,  and  extend  as  far 
as  Swindle  Hill. 

The  Shafla  which  form  the  most  southern  portion  of  these  Dig* 
gings,  show  the  following  formation: 

No.    1.   3  feet  Soil 
No.    2.    IS  feet  broken  Cliert 

No.    3.    15  feet  boulders  of  dark-gray,  coarse-grained  bltumlnoui  Limestone. 
No.    4.    2  feet  Breccia,  conslatinf;  of  Chert  pieces,  cemented  by  hard,  gray  elli- 
clous  rocif,  contalnlDg  much  pyrites,  Galena  and  Bitumen. 

One  Shaft  disclosed  somewhat  different  strata,  as  follows: 

No.   1.    8  feet  Soli. 

No.    2.    10  feet  broken  CberL 

No.    3.    5  feet  sbaiy,  white  Limestone,  with  pyrites  Id  eracks  and  between  the 

No.    4.    2  feet  dark-colored,  somewhat  hardened  claylsh  Sand,  containing  some 
Bitumen  and  crystals  of  Galena. 

lo  the  bed  of  the  Creek  Mr.  Jackson  sunk  two  Shafts  in  lodse  de- 
tritus, mostly  Chert,  and  struck  larger  masses  of  Limestone  at  a  deptts 
of  15  to  20  feet,  with  irregular  cavities  formed  by  erosion,  in  which 
loose  pieces  of  Galena  were  found  in  Clay  and  Sand. 

About  1,000  feet  further  (lown  the  Creek,  opposite  Swindle  Hill, 
the  Jasper  Company  sank  their  pump  Shaft,  No.  2.,  (marked  p.  a.  on 
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Ticinity.    The  opinion  prevailing  among  the  miners  that  no  ore  is 
fonnd  below  this  Slate,  prevented  the  continuation  of  these  Shafts. 

These  Slates  are  residaary  deposits,  probably  remnants  of  de- 
stroyed Coal  Measure  Strata,  and  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove  the 
presence  of  ore-beds  in  the  underlying  rocks. 

G.      DiGGINOS  ON  SWINDLK    HiLL. 

As  shown  on  our  Topographical  sketch  of  the  Joplin  Lead  district* 
the  Swindle  Hill  rises-  about  40  feet  above  Joplin  Creek,  north-west  of 
the  Short  Diggings. 

East  of  the  hill  a  number  of  Shafts  form  a  belt  from  south  to 
north,  containing  the  Holston  Diggings,  on  the  west  side,  and  the 
Chambers  Diggings  and  Powers  Diggings  on  the  east  side  of  the  Creek. 

The  Holston,  Chambers  and  Southern  Powers' Diggings  are  pretty 
shallow,  (not  over  30  feet  deep),  and  passed  through  Soil  and  broken 
"Chert,  then  striking  boulders  of  fine-grained  Limestone  and  Galena 
in  loose  pieces,  in  calcareous  Sand  between  the  boulders. 

The  northern  Shafts  of  the  Powers*  Diggings  went  50  to  55  feet 
deep,  and  were  very  similar  to  the  Jasper  No.  2  Diggings.  The  prin* 
<5ipal  ore-bearing  rock  is  Dolomite  3  to  10  feet  thick,  lying  about  30 
feet  below  the  surface. 

It  is  white,  rose,  brown  or  black.  The  latter  variety  is  colored  by 
Bitumen,  which  frequently  occurs,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Blende  and  of  Galena. 

The  solid  underlying  Limestone,  perhaps  the  bed-rock  of  the  ore 
formation,  nearly  reaches  the  surfiice  on  the  summit  of  Swindle  HilL 

The  Nelson  shaft  (see  Fig.  3i)  struck  this  Limestone  solid  and 
-coarse-grained,  at  a  depth  of  6  feet,  and  went  40  feet  into  it,  withoat 
reaching  a  different  stratum,  and  without  finding  a  trace  of  ore.  North 
and  west  of  this  point,  the  Limestone  must  have  a  sudden  dip,  as  all 
the  shafts  sunk  in  these  directions  struck  thick  masses  of  Chert,  and 
of  boulders  of  Limestone. 

The  Hurlbut  shafts  the  Jasper  No.  3  shaft  and  the  Swindle  shaft, 
all  situated  on  the  western  and  northern  Slope  of  the  hilL  show  pretty 
nearly  the  same  geological  character.    They  were  sunk  through — 

No.  1.    1  to  10  feet  Soil  and  Gravel. 

No.  2.    20  feet  broken  Chert. 

No.  8.    2  to  10  feet  shaly,  white  Limestone,  with  some  Bitumen. 

No.  4.    5  to  15  feet  Chert-breccia,  with  specks  and  seams  of  Galena  and 

Blende. 
No.  5.    6  to  S  feet  soft  Dolomitic  Limestone,  with  streaks  of  Dolomite,  and 

with  large  quantities  of  Galena  and  Blende,  deposited  in  ^'run?.*'  . 

No.  6.    (?)  boulders  of  Limestone,  with  Bitumen  and  some  Galena. 
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Some  Bhafta  met  vitb  blach  Slate  below  tbe  boU,  ae  mooh  m 
set  thick  ia  places. 

AmoDg  tbe  DiggiDga  situated  on  Swindle  Hill,  the  Swindle  Dig- 
gings are  tbe  most  important,  haviog  produced  hd  immense  amonnt 
of  ore  (several  millions  of  pounds)  within  the  last  two  yean. 

FigUTt  Si 

Bepresents  tbe  Section  throngh  tbe  Swindle  shafts,  and  shows  also  a 
longitadinalSection  of  tbe  main  run  of  ore : 

No.  1.  Solid  LlmeatoDe  of  tbe  Neboo  shaft. 

No.  2.  RoCtea  LlmealODe, 

No.  3.  Sottea,  saudj  UmestODe  boulders. 

No.  4.  Run  or  ore,  both  Galena  and  Blende  in  tbe  boulders. 

No.  G.  Broken  Cbert  layers,  capping  tbe  run.  ' 

No.  6.  Loose,  broken  Chert 

No.  7.  Clay. 

A  number  of  sbaits  (partly  marked  in  Fik-  S4)  are  sank  on  tbe 
main  ftin  of  ore  in  nearly  one  straight  line  down  the  Dorthem  hill 
elope. 

The  three  highest  are  60  to  TO  feet  deep.  One  of  them  reached 
two  horizons  of  ore ;  the  first  at  about  30  feet,  the  second  at  TO  feet  of 
depth.  The  ore  lies  in  "rana,"  parallel  to  each  other,  dipping  with 
tbe  Slope,  generally  6  to  10  feet  wide  and  6  to  8  feet  high,  but  very 
irregular  in  shape  and  extent.  They  consist  of  accnmnlationa  of  Ga- 
lena and  Blende,  intimately  mixed  with  pieces  of  Chert  and  cemented 
by  a  gray,  Mtuminons,  sandy  mass,  probably  the  residue  of  dissolved 

;itudinal  Section,  and  Fig.  35  a  cross-aec- 

■  broken  and  rounded 

3  quanti- 


int  I 
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Figure  56, 

No.  1.  Limestone. 

No.  2.  Sandy  Dolomite. 

No.  3.  Dolomite  and  Chert,  with  Galena  and  Blende. 

No.  4.  Broken-up  Chert. 

The  most  southern  of  the  Porter  shafts  or  the  north-east  Slope  of 
Swindle  Hill,  struck  gray,  coarse  grained  Limestone  at  a  depth  of  30 
feet,  which  continued  solid  for  20  feet  down,  then  began  to  split  into 
smaller  or  larger  masses  by  numerous  cracks  in  various  directions. 
The  cracks,  sometimes  one  or  two  feet  wide^  are  filled  with  red  Olay, 
or  less  frequently  with  finely  broken  Chert  and  loose  pieces  of  Ga- 
lena and  Calcite.  This  shaft  seems  to  be  just  at  the  edge  of  a  large 
body  of  Limestone,  perhaps  the  same  which  was  struck  in  the  Nelson 
shaft*  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  compose  the  main  central  body 
of  Swindle  Hill,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  34. 

Shafts  0,  on  map,  are  very  shallow  diggings,  only  a  few  feet  deep, 
which  ptruck  Ooal-slate  and  Olay  below  the  Gravel. 

B.    MIDDLE    JOPLIN    CREEK    DIGGINGS. 

7.    The  Pobtbr  Diggings, 

Are  situated  north-west  of  Swindle  Hill,  along  the  eastern  Slope  of 
the  Murphysburg  ridge,  on  Mr.  Porter's  land. 

The  General  Section  of  these  Diggings  in  the  southern  shafts 
(No.  1  to  6)  is  as  follows : 

No.  1.    1  to  5  feet  Soil. 

No.  2.  6  to  80  feet  broken  Chert,  sometimes  with  some  boulders  of  Lime- 
stone. 

No.  3.    6  to  S  feet  light  colored,  shaly  Limestone. 

No.  4.  4  to  5  feet  Dolomitic  Limestone,  often  mixed  with  Chert  and  gen- 
erally softened,  containing  some  Bitumen.  It  is  the  principal  ore- 
bearing  rock,  inclosing  Galena  and  Blende  in  pockets. 

No.  6.  (?)  Hard,  gray,  coarsely  crystalline  Limestone  in  boulders,  mostly 
dolomized  and  softened  on  the  outside. 

Some  of  these  shafts  have  yielded  considerable  quantities  of  ore, 
especially  the  shafts  5  and  6,  which  are  40  feet  deep,  and  connected  by 
drifts.  Eight  men  obtained  here  about  S  to  9000  pounds  of  Galena  a 
week. 

The  Galena  occurs  in  these  shafts  in  a  run  of  about  the  following 
Section  (see  Fig.  37) : 
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No.  1.  Cbert  slabs  and  LlmeBtone  boulders. 

No.  2.  Fissured  Chert  layers. 

No.  3.  Loose,  broken  Cbert,  with  some  sandy  Dolomite. 

No.  4.  Run,  str<!ak  of  finely  broken  Cbert,  wltb  mueh  Galena. 

No.  6.  Broken  Chert,  with  some  Sand. 

No.  6.  Boulders  of  altered  Limestone,  oecaslonaily  with  loose  pieces  of  Ga- 
lena In  pockets. 

The  shafts  further  north,  (No.  7  to  10,)  are  more  ahallow  ( 10  to  25- 
feet  deep,)  and  generally  have  a  layer  of  black  Slate  or  black  Olay 
from  a  few  inches  to  3  feet  thick,  directly  below  the  soil.  The  ore  is 
foDnd  between  loose  masses  or  boulders  of  Limestone. 

Mach  Blende  occurs  in  the  northern  shaftS)  sometimes  in  chunks 
of  head  size. 

In  shaft  20,  a  layer  of  15  feet  soft,  porous  Ohert,  lies  beneath  the 
soil,  and  above  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and  Ohert. 

The  formation  evidently  changes  here,  and  passes  into  that  of  the 
Marphysburg  Hill  Diggings,  to  be  described  hereafter. 

B.    Orchard  Diooikos. 

The  Orchard  Diggings,  S.  hf.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  27,  R.  33,  are  situated 
along  the  east  side  of  Joplin  Creek,  opposite  the  Porter  Diggings,  on 
lands  owned  by  the  East  Joplin  Mining  and  Smelting  Oompany. 

Between  Powers'  Diggings  and  Orchard  Diggings,  a  namber  of 
shallow  shafts,  marked  F  and  G  on  our  map,  are  sank  10  to  20  feet 
deep  through  Soil,  broken  Ohert  and  shaly  Limestone,  in  which  some 
little  Galena  was  found  in  loose  pieces. 

The  shafts  K  E  are  shallow.    Some  black  SUte,  ehaly  Limestone, 
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composition  reaches,  they  contain  Oalena  and  Blende  in  crystalline 
masses. 

The  Orchard  Diggings  were  not  worked  in  1871  and  1872.  In  the 
summer  of  1873,  a  few  shafts  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Diggings, 
were  again  opened  and  sank  deeper,  and  reached  paying  Galena  de- 
posits at  30  to  40  feet  of  depth.    The  formation  is  very  irregular. 

9.    Moon  Diggings. 

The  Moon  Diggings,  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  2,  T.  27,  R.  33,  adjoin  the  town 
of  East  Joplin  on  the  west,  and  have  their  largest  extent  from  north 
to  sonth,  for  one-foarth  of  a  mile  along  the  western  slope  of  the  East 
Joplin  plateaa.  The  slope  falls  steeply,  in  places  abruptly,  toward  the 
bottom  of  Joplin  Creek,  below  the  ^city.  The  mouths  of  the  shafts 
are  40  to  65  feet  above  the  creek.  Some  shafts  have  also  been  sunk 
along  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  are  called  "  Lower  Moon  Range.'' 

The  Diggings  are  named  after  a  miner  who  first  discovered  the 
ore.  They  are  at  present  leased  by  Messrs.  Moffet  &  Sergeant  from 
the  Joplin  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. 

About  five  million  pounds  of  Galena  have  been  taken  out  from 
these  Diggings. 

The  formation  is  greatly  disturbed,  and  the  Galena  irregularly  de- 
posited, in  the  most  northern  shafts;  while  in  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral shafts,  the  ore  occurs  in  regular ''  runs,"  in  two  different  horizons. 

The  Blende  does  not  occur  in  large  masses,  and  is  always  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Galena. 

Dolomite,  mostly  soft  and  rotten,  is  frequently  found  accompany- 
ing the  ores. 

The  Parr  &  Rosenberger  shafts,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Diggings, 
are  sunk  through : 

2  to  6  feet  cherty  Soil. 

20  to  40  feet  broken  Chert  and  red  Sand,  with  Galena  and  Blende. 
30  feet  large,  broken  masses  of  coarsely  crystalline  Limestone. 

3  feet  broken  Chert,  with  some  solid  Chert-slabs. 
2  feet  gray,  decomposed  Dolomite. 

The  Galena  occurs  here  loose,  between  the  broken  masses  of 
Limestone,  and  also  in  disturbed  streaks  or  ^' runs,"  from  ^  to  3  feet 
thick  and  10  to  15  feet  wide,  in  the  broken  Chert  and  in  gray,  silicious 
Clay;  rock  about  58  feet  below  ground,  and  striking  north-west 
south-east. 

•  No  Bitumen  is  found  here,  but  much  Pyrites,  which  frequently 
cements  pieces  of  Chert  and  Galena,  and  also  occurs  as  loose  con- 
cretions. 
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The  Barner  shaft  liee  west  of  the  Parr's  shafts,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  about  35  feet  deeper,  and  belongs  to  the  lower  Mood  Range.  It 
is  20  feet  deep,  and  stmck  a  "  ran"  between  large,  loose  masses  of 
LimestODe.  The  rnn  strikes  parallel  to  the  ridge,  and  la  10  to  15  feet 
wide  and  2  to  S  feet  high,  filled  with  broken  Chert,  in  which  l^uee 
streaks  of  Galena,  ^  to  3  inches  thick,  are  imbedded  nearly  horizon- 
tally. 

Fig.  38  shows  the  formation  in  the  Earner  and  in  the  Parr  &  Rob- 
enberger  shafts. 

The  shafts  between  Parr's  end  the  deep  pnmp  shaft  at  the  nor 
them  end  of  the  Diggings,  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  Moon 
Range. 

The  ore-bearing  rocks  form'abeltSO  to  40  feet  wide,  along  the 
edge  of  the  plateau. 

The  General  Section  in  the  shafts  sunk  on  this  belt,  is  aboat  as 
follows : 

80  to  40  feet  loose  broken  Chert. 

ao  to  30  feet  Chert,  In  more  regular,  yet  broken  layers. 

Chert-breccia,  cemeated  by  finely  tritnrat«d  Cbert,  Sand,  and  hard,  elU- 
clons  Clay. 

The  ore-bearing  layers  are  from  50  to  80  feet  below  the  snrface,' 
and  consist  of  loose,  broken'  Ohert,  red  Olay,  and  soft,  rotten  Dolo- 
mite. All  these  materials  contain  Galena  or  Blende,  either  in  loose 
chunks  or  in  streaks.  In  some  places  the  oreq  lie  in  two  distinct  hori- 
zons, one  aboat  20  feet,  the  other  about  80  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  latter,  however,  was  only  struck  in  a  few  ptaces- 

Tbe  Coyle  shafta,  which  Reem  to  be  the  richest  in  this  part  of  the 
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The  East  Jopltx  Diggings 

Are  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  Moon  Diggings,  along  the  foot  of 
the  northern  slope  of  the  East  Joplin  Kill  (see  map),  reaching  across 
the  valley  to  Joplin  Greek. 

All  these  shafts  passed  through  masses  of  broken  Chert,  with 
some  yellow  or  brown  Olay.  At  depths  varying  from  9  to  30  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  they  struck  boulders  of  fine-grained,  bituminous 
Limestone,  softened  and  more  or  less  dolomized  on  the  outside,  the 
dolomization  penetrating  1  to  3  inches  into  the  boulders.  The  Galena 
occurs  in  loose  chunks  or  streaks,  generally  in  the  Chert,  together 
with  sandy  Dolomite  and  red  Clay.  Blende  and  Pyrites  are  occasion- 
ally found. 

Most  of  the  shafts  are  shallow,  only  a  few  of  them  going  deeper 
than  30  feet.  One  of  shafts  (No.  30)  is  70  feet  deep,  and  passed 
through : 

No.  1.    30  feet  soft,  porous'Chert. 

No.  2.    25  feet  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and  Chert 

No.  3.  Over  10  feet  broken,  irregalar  masses  of  Chert  and  Limestone,  in 
wliicb,  at  a  depth  of  GO  feet,  a  layer  of  Galena  was  found  in  broken 
Chert,  being  i  to  8  Inches  thick,  and  extending  alitiost  hori- 
zontally for  70  feet  towards  north-east. 

The  shafts  (36)  are  20  to  SO  feet  deep,  sunk  through  loose  Ohert 
fragments  and  boulders  of  Limestone.  Galena  occurred  in  loose 
chunks  with  red  Olay.  One  shaft  yielded  10,000  pounds  of  ore  per 
week  in  the  summer  of  1873. 

10.    The  Four  Corner  Digqinqs 

Beceived  their  name  from  their  location  at  a  point  in  which  the  lands 
of  four  mining  companies  touch  each  other,  namely,  those  of  Davis  & 
Murphy,  of  Moffett  &  Sergeant,  of  the  Joplin  Mining  and  Smelting 
Oompany,  and  of  the  Granby  Oompany.  They  are  at  the  north-west 
end  of  the  East  Joplin  Diggings,  close  to  the  Joplin  Greek,  on  the 
east  side.  They  consist  of  the  Wilson  Shaft,  owned  by  Wilson,  Taylor 
&  Oo.|  and  four  other  shafts.  These  shafts  are  from  20  to  32  feet  deep, 
and  show  a  very  irregular  and  disturbed  formation. 

The  Wilson  Shaft  (Fig.  40)  struck  a  thick  layer  of  gray,  striated 
Sandstone  standing  nearly  vertically  on  its  edge.  It  is  overlaid  on 
the  south  side  by  black,  micaceous  Slate  about  6  feet  thick.     Both 
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oombJDed  are  evidently  a  IsLtge,  detached  masa  of  later,  perhaps  Goal 
Meaenre  rocks,  sDrroanded  by  loose,  broken  Chert-  A  few  feet  sonUi 
of  this  mass,  Galena  was  foaad  with  Dolomite  at  a  depth  of  24  feet, 
and  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sandstone  a  streak  of  Galena  and 
Blende,  in  Chert  and  in  rotten  Dolomiie,  at  82  feet.    ^See  Fig.  40.) 

The  other  shafts  also  struck  streaks  of  Galena  in  broken  Chert  at 
a  depth  of  about  20  feet.  ^ 

We  found  in  these  DiKgings  loose  fragments  of  white,  hard  Chert, 
the  surfaces  of  fractnre  being  covered  with  fresh  crystals  of  Galena— 
the  latter  evidently  having  formed  after  the  Chert  had  been  brokeo. 
We  also  found  broken  Chert  cemented  together  by  crystals  and  crys- 
talline seams  of  Galena. 

II.     Thk  HLRFnvSBURa  Hill  Dioginos 

Are  situated  on  the  north-eastern  slope  of  the  Marphysbnrg  Hill  (see 
map),  and  extend  from  the  north  end  of  the  Porter  Diggings  (describMl 
above)  in  a  north-western  direction.  They. are  owned  by  the  Joplin 
Uining  and  Smelting  Company. 

The  Jackson  Shafts  (marked  20  on  the  Jopliu  map)  are  70  to  80 
feet  deep.  They  passed  through  Soil,  masses  of  broken  Chert,  and 
through  Chert  and  Limestone,  either  irregnlarly  connected  as  Silioo- 
calcite  or  in  alternate  layers,  all  of  which  are  mach  broken.  Below 
this,  a  Conglomerate  of  Chert  cemented  by  gray  Qaartz  rock  was 
struck,  and  at  a  depth  of  80  feet  bualders  of  soft  Limestone,  which 
contained  horizontal  layers  of  white,  yellow  or  black  Dolomite  with 
crystals  of  Galena.  The  Galena  was  also  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  streaks  between  Chert  slabs  and  in  red  Clay. 
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12.    The  McCrum  Diggings,  (No.  23  on  the  Joplin  map,) 

Are  sitaated  north-west  of  the  Jackson  Shafts,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  ridge  between  the  Joplin  and  Lone  Elm  Hollows. 

A  number  of  shafts  are  sunk  in  a  straight  line  on  a  fissure  which 
strikes  south-east  to  north-west  through  the  hill,  about  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  Harrington  Diggings,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge.  These  shafts  are  sunk  through  an  enormous  accumulation  of 
broken  Ohert,  in  which,  occasionally,  boulders  of  altered  Limestone 
are  imbedded.  The  Ohert  is  mostly  coarse,  often  in  very  large  blocks 
or  slabs.  The  above-mentioned  fissure  runs  through  the  whole  mass, 
and  is  filled  with  finely  broken,  loose  Chert,  containing  much  Galena 
in  places.  The  fissure  is  very  irregular,  with  ill-defined  walls,  often 
split  up  and  branching  off  in  various  directions. 

The  pump  shaft,  (P.  S.)i  near  the  summit  of  the  slope,  is  120  feet 
deep.  The  Ohert  seems  to  become  coarser  and  less  broken  in  the 
depth.  Most  of  the  shafts  are  connected  by  drifts,  which  followed  the 
streaks  of  Oalena  in  the  fissure  and  its  branches. 

Shafts  24,  situated  north  of  the  McOrum  Diggings,  near  the  foot 
of  the  same  slope,  struck,  in  some  places,  boulders  of  coarse-grained 
Limestone,  in  others,  black  Slate  with  much  Pyrites,  in  strongly  dis- 
turbed positions  in  the  loose,  broken  Ohert. 

C.    LOWER    JOPLIN    CREEK    DIGGINGS. 
18.    Joplin  Vallky  Diggings, 

T.  27,  R  33,  Sec.  2,  W.  hf  of  N.  W,  qr.,  and  Sec.  3,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr. 
We  designated  by  the  name  of  Lower  Joplin  Valley  Diggings,  all  the 
diggings  which  lie  north  of  the  East  Joplin  Hill  and  the  Four  Oorner 
Diggings,  on  both  sides  of  the  Joplin  Oreek  along  the  bottom  and  on 
both  slopes  down  to  Turkey  Oreek.' 

The  western  Slope  is  very  steep  in  the  southern  part  of  this  dis- 
trict, forming  in  one  place,  opposite  Riggins  &  Ohapman's  furnaces,  a 
bluff  30  to  50  feet  high,  called  the  Ohapman  bluff.  On  the  opposite, 
or  east  side  of  the  creek,  there  is  a  wide  and  gently  rising  half-circu* 
lar  basin,  in  which  the  principal  diggings  are  situated.  About  half  a 
mile  further  down  the  creek,  the  eastern  ridge  becomes  steeper,  and 
approaches  the  creek  forming  the  Suess  Bluff.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  various  points  on  the  western  Slope 
with  more  or  less  success.  The  main  diggings  are  in  the  bottom  and 
along  the  eastern  Slope. 

At  the  Ohapman  Bluff  the  rock  is  exposed  about  30  feet  in  height. 
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It  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  1  to  3  feet  Limestone,  aud  3  to  10 
inches  Chert,  without  an;  perceptible  dip.  The  Limestone  is  light- 
gray,  its  structure  varying  from  coarse  to  flne-grained,  often  with- 
in a  few  feet  in  the  same  layer.  The  Chert  is  brittle  and  craoksd 
wherever  exposed.  The  layers  are  partly  broken  and  disturbed,  ei- 
pecially  towards  the  northern  end,  where  the  Limestone  becomes 
sandy  and  decomposed,  and  the  Chert  never  broken.  Vet,  it  eeeou, 
as  if  both  belong  to  a  body  of  rock  which  forms  the  main  mass  of  the 
hill.  No  ore  is  seen  in  the  rocks.  Opposite  this  bluff,  north  of  the 
East  Joplin  Diggings,  the  bottom  of  this  valley  is  covered  by  name^ 
ouB  shafts,  especially  along  the  east  side  of  the  creek.  The  bottomii 
there  600  to  800  feet  wide.  (See  Topographical  sketch  of  Joplin  Lead 
District) 

Proceeding  from  south  to  north,  we  have  here,  in  the  bottom,  the 
shafU  Nos.  45, 46, 51, 64,  56,  59,  63  and  64,  the  West  Diggings  and  the 
SuesB  shafts.  Along  the  eastern  ridge,  proceeding  iu  the  same  order, 
we  observe  the  Ball  shafts,  shafts  40  to  44;  the  Beamer  shafta,  shafts 
55;  tbeLnstre  shafts,  shafts  57;  60  to  62,  the  Mill's  and  Cavanaogh 
shafts.  On  the  west  side  of  the  creek  are  the  shafts  65  to  T4,  and  the 
Haguire  shaft. 

All  these  diggings  present,  in  general,  very  similar  features. 
Yet.  the  diggings  iu  the  bottom  are,  as  a  rule,  more  shallow,  have 
larger  masses  of  red  Clay  over  and  in  the  Chert,  and  shows  the  latter 
broken  to  smaller  pieces  than  the  diggings  on  the  Slopes.  The  prin- 
cipal rock  is  Chert  broken  up  and  mixed  with  yellow  Sand,  red  Clay,  , 
or  gray  calcareous  Clay  ;  its  thickness  vanes  from  30  to  70  feeL  It  is  ■ 
often  changed  into  soft,  porous  Chert,  10  to  SO  feet  in  thickness.    It  is  j 
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^ntinnoDS  sheets,  1  to  6  inches  thick,  sometimes  mixed  with  Blende. 
16  gangae  is  red  Clay,  gray  calcareous  Clay  or  soft,  rotten  Dolomite 
'  Dolomitic  Limestone.  Above  the  beds  of  broken  Chert  is  gener- 
ly  a  layer  of  4  to  15  foot  of  red  or  yellow  sandy  Clay^  containing  more 
'  less  Oalena  in  loose,  rounded  pieces.  Patches  of  black, micaceous 
ate  are  frequently  met  with  in  these  diggings  between  the  Soil  and 
le  broken  Chert,  especially  in  the  valley  bottom. 

In  the  Ball*  shaft  a  big  ^^  run"  of  Galena  was  struck  at  a  depth  of 
)0Qt  50  feet.  It  consists  of  finely  broken  Chert,  with  loose  chunks 
'Oalena  and  Blende  and  with  streaks  of  Galena  2  to  10  inches  thick, 
id  extends  with  a  width  of  4  to  20  feet,  and  a  thickness  of  2  to  10  feet 
r  about  80  feet  from  north  to  south,  dipping  about  70^  into  the  hill, 
z  men  obtained  about  10  to  15  thousand  pounds  Galena  per  week  in 
immer  of  1873. 

In  the  eastern  Beamer  shaft,  chunks  of  a  good  quality  of  Coal 
ere  found  between  the  broken  Chert,  also  masses  of  black  bitumin- 
18  Clay. 

In  the  Western  Beamer  shafts,  streaks  of  Galena  adhering  to  a 
leet  of  about  6  inches  of  Calamine,  extend  from  south  to  north,  over 
considerable  length,  at  a  depth  of  about  40  feet  below  the  surface. 

In  shafts  46,  broken  masses  of  Silico-calcite  accompany  the  bould- 
'8  of  Limestone. 

In  shafts  53  and  54,  layers  of  black,  micaceous  Slate  lie  below  the 
lay  and  abov^  the  boulders.  Blende,  Galena  and  black  Clay  are 
^posited  between  the  boulders. 

In  Lustre  shaft,  the  ore-bearing  formation  was  reached  at  a  depth 
'  54  feet  and  presented  the  following  Section :    (Fig.  42.) 

No.  1.  Broken,  loose  Chert. 

No.  2.  2Same,  with  chunks  of  G-alena,  also  Galena  adhering  to  the  Chert. 

No.  8.  Same,  with  boulders  of  Dolomized  Limestone ;  sandy  and  bituminous. 

No.  4.  Fissured  Cheit-layers. 

In  the  Mill's  Shaft  a  bed  10  to  15  feet  of  ^*  wash-dirt"  was  found, 
I  feet  deep.  This  wash-dirt  consists  of  very  finely  broken  Chert, 
ith  numerous  small  pieces  of  Galena  and  gray,  calcareous  mud.  The 
Test  Diggings  consist  of  a  large  number  of  Shafts  10  to  25  feet  deep, 
ink  through  Soil  and  red  and  black  Clay,  in  which  considerable 
uantities  of  Galena  and  loose  pieces  were  found.  Some  deeper 
hafts  reached  broken  Chert  below.  The  West  diggings  formerly 
3Qnted  amongst  the  richest  mines  of  Joplin. 

A  short  distance  farther  west  are  the  two  Suess  Shafts.  The  south- 

•  Spelled  "Bawl"  on  map  by  mistake. 
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em  of  theBe  struck  a  rich  deposit  of  ore,  50  feet  below  the  enrface. 
This  deposit  presents  an  appearance,  as  shown  in  Fig.  43. 

The  Chert  pieces,  represented  in  the  sketch,  are  of  fist  to  head- 
size,  surrounded  by  gray,  calcareous  Olay,  mixed  with  loose  pieces  of 
Oalena  and  some  Blende. 

Single  crystals  are  often  deposited  on  all  sizes  of  loose  Chert- 
fragments,  showing  that  the  deposition  of  the  ore  has  continued  long 
after  the  breaking  of  this  Chert.  As  these  crystals  are  entirely  intact, 
they  can  not  have  been  sabjeoted  to  contrition  or  frictions,  but  most 
have  been  formed,  after  their  surroundings  were  in  their  present  state, 
or  nearly  so. 

The  northern  Sness  Shaft,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  bloff,  was  sunk 
40  feet  deep,  through  : 

Vo.    1.    I  foot  Soli. 

No.    2.    4  feet  Gravel  and  Sand,  (red,  rounded  Chert). 
Ho.    3.    10  feet  fellow,  or  wtilto  rotten,  porous  Chert  (fosBlliferous). 
No.    4,    lOfeethard,  white,  broken  Cbert. 

No.    4.    15  feet  slteroate  larerg  of  Llmeatone  and  Chert,  fractured  but  not 
considerably  disturbed. 

No  ore  was  thus  far  fouud  in  this  Shaft.  The  Shaft  seems  to  be 
too  near  the  solid  and  unaltered  rock.  The  Suess  Bluff  itself  consists 
of  alternate  layers  of  Chert  and  Limestone. 

Shaft  64  struck  Limestone  at  20  feet  depth  without  finding  any 
ore.  In  the  whole  northern  part  of  this  valley- bottom,  the  Chert  is 
generally  broken  smaller  than  in  the  upper  valley,  and  the  boulders 
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nearly  to  the  moath  of  the  Greek,  which  lies  about  one  mile  north* 
west  of  the  Harrington  Shaft.  The  slopes  on  both  sides  are  rather 
flat,  especially  on  the  west  side,  but  gradually  become  steeper  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  hollo  W;  and  pass  into  the  bluffs  of  Turkey  Greek. 

We  will,  in  the  following,  give  a  short  account  of  the  more  prom- 
inent Shafts  of  this  region.  The  Byers  and  Snead  Shafts  are  on  Nor- 
ton's land. 

The  Byers  Shaft  shows  the  following  section: 

No.    1.    2  feet  Son. 

No.    2.    2  feet  Uherty  Gravel. 

No.    3.    6  feet  broken  Chert,  with  yellow  Sand. 

No.  4.  10  feet  Conglomerate,  consisting  of  Chert  fragments,  cemented  by  al- 
tered and  regenerated  Limestone. 

No.    5.    1  to  3  feet  sbaly  Limestone. 

No.    6.    6  feet  Chert-breccia,  cemented  by  Blende  and  by  altered  Limestone. 

No.  7.  5  feet  solid  Dolomitic  Limestone,  with  streaks  of  Dolomite  and  some 
Galena. 

No.  8.  8  feet  alternate  layers  of  Chert  and  Limestone,  the  latter  softened  and 
partly  dolomissed.  Small  streaks  of  Galena  up  to  }  inch  thick 
occur  in  both,  but  not  in  paying  quantities. 

The  strata  dip  correspondingly  to  the  surface.  The  occurrence 
•of  Gravel  at  this  high  point  is  remarkable. 

The  Snead  Shafts  are  less  regular.  They  passed  through  the  fol- 
lowing strata,  all  dipping  about  40°  S.  S.  £.  : 

No.    1.    4  feet  soil  and  Gravel. 

No,    2.    8  feet  broken  Chert,  with  yellow  Sand  and  loose  pieces  of  Galena  and 

Blende. 
No,    8.    5  feet  Chert-conglomerate, 
No,    4,    5  feet  Silico-calcite,  containing  little  Galena, 
No.    5.    10  feet  alternate  layers  of  Chert  and  Limestone,  with  Galena,  as  in 

Byers'  Shaft.    Both  rocks  are  so  mixed  in  places  as  to  resemble 

Silico-calcite. 

A  nearly  vertical  crack  runs  through  all  the  strata.  It  is  filled 
with  black  or  gray  Sand,  and  loose  pieces  of  Galena.  The  Limestone 
i^ontains  Galena  only  as  far  as  it  is  softened  and  dolomized.  At  the 
iiead  of  the  eastern  smaller  branch  of  Lone  Elm  Greek,  may  be  ob- 
«enred  the  Morse  Shaft,  the  Sutton  Shafts  and  the  Harrington  Shafti 
all  sank  nearly  on  top  of  the  ridge  which  divides  Joplin  Valley  from 
Lone  Elm. 

The  Morse  Shaft  went  through : 
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No.  ].  3  feet  Soil. 

No.  a,  5  feet  Gravel,  with  white  and  yellow  Chert. 

No.  3.  20  feet  yellow  Clay,  with  some  Chert  and  some  loose  pieces  ol  Galena. 

No.  4.  10  feet  soft,  bltnminoiu  Limestone,  with  some  GaleoA. 

No.  5,  10  feet  CherMayers  broken,  and  3  to  4  inches  thick,  with  liuie  Lime- 
All  strata  dippiog  20°  to  the  east. 


Tht  Sution  Shaft 


Was  sank  through : 


No.  1.    3rcetSo)l. 

No.  2.    10  feet  broken  Chert,  with  specks  of  Galena. 

No.  8.    12  feet  yellow  Clay,  with  pieces  of  rotten  Chert. 

No.  4.    2  feet  SUIco-calclte. 

No.  e.    8  feet  dtemate  layers,  )  to  1  foot  thick,  of  Chert  and  Limestone. 
Some  layers  of  blaclc,  bituminoas  Clay,  1  inch  thick,  occur  occa- 
sionally between  the  rock  layers. 
The  strau  dip  with  the  hill  about  2&°. 

T/ie  Sarringtott  Shaft, 

The  highest  of  these  shafts,  showed  the  following    Baccession    of 
strata : 


No.  2.    S  feet  red  Clay,  with  some  loose  pieces  of  Galena  and  Cerusislte. 
No.  S.    IS  feet  yellow  Clay,  witli  some  Chert. 
No.  4.    10  feet  broken  Chert. 
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Figure  46>     {Harrington  ^hafL) 

Fig.  46  shows  a  vertical  section  along  a  line  AB  on  Fig.  45.     We 
lee  here  the  two  runs  as  well  as  the  Slate  layer  in  Section. 

1.  Slate. 

2.  Broken  Chert 

3.  Two  runs  of  broken  Chert,  with  Galena. 

4.  Boulders  of  softened  and  bitumlDOUs  Limestone. 

The  Shafts  2  to  7,  (see  topographical  sketch,) 

ire  sank  along  the  eastern  branch  of  Lone  Elm  Creek  down  to  its 
unction  with  the  western  branch.     They  are  rather  shallow,  most  of 
:hem  not  being  over  20  feet  deep. 
Below  the  Soil,  we  find  here : 

No.  1.    1  to  3  feet  Gravel. 

No.  2.  3  to  12  feet  yellow  Clay,  sometimes  pure  and  fat,  sometimes  mixed 
with  yellow  Sand  and  pieces  of  rotten  Chert.  Boulders  of  Lime- 
stone, altered  and  softened  on  the  outside,  are  occasioually  found 
in  it. 

No.  8.  i  to  1  foot  clayish  and  sandy,  shaly  Limestone,  wlilch,  when  dissolved 
in  acid,  leaves  a  residue  of  flue,  white,  silicious  Clay. 

No.  4.    6  feet  broken  Chert,  with  loose  pieces  of  Galena. 

No.  5.  ?  feet  hard,  blue,  often  bituminous  Limestone  in  broken  masses,  which, 
in  places  where  it  is  softened  and  altered,  contains  Galena  in  quan- 
tities which  pay  working. 

Lone  Elm  Hollow  proper  begins  at  the  junction  of  the  two  small 
)ranche8.    It  contains  the  following  Diggings : 

A.       SHAFTS    ON    THE    EAST    SLOPE    OP    LONE    ELM 

HOLLOW. 

The  Shafts  12  to  15,  (see  Greneral  Sketch,) 

nclnde  the  Hayes^  Acton  and  Slatton  Shafts.     Those  sank  on  the 
ower  part  of  the  Slope  are  characterized  by  the  section  of  Shafts  12: 

No.  1.  5  feet  Soil. 

No.  2.  10  feet  finely  broken  Chert. 

Na  3.  15  feet  coarse,  broken  Chert. 

No.  4.  5  feet  slabs  of  Chert,  with  Clay  and  streaks  of  loose  pieces  of  Galena. 

Na  5.  ?  feet  layers  of  Chert  and  boulders  of  bituminous  Limestone. 

Fig.  47  shows  the  form  of  the  ore  deposits  in  Ohr.  Hayes'  Shaft : 
OS— 80 
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1.  Soil. 

2.  Broken  Chert. 

:{.    Coarsely  broken  Chert  in  dlstiacC  layers. 

4.    Ore-bed ;  Chert  In  more  or  ieas  brolten,  irregular  lajers,  with  thin  layen  of 

black,  bituminous  Sand,  and  thick  seams  of  pure  Galena  In  the  seams  of 

the  Chert  aud  iu  the  Sand. 
a.    Stratified  Chert, 
ii.    Bituminous  Limestone. 

John  Ifayet'  Shaft, 

A  short  distaoce  farther  north,  passed  through ; 

No.  1.    10  feet  Soil,  Clay  and  broken  Chert. 

No.  2.    15  feet  layers  and  slabs  of  Chert. 

No.  3.    6  feet  layers  of  Chert  1  to  2  feet, thick  each,  with  1  to  S  locbea  layers  of 

brown  Sand  betwoen  them,  containing  much  Galena  and  Rlemle. 

The  Galena  forms  here  basins  of  20  to  30  feet  Jlaiiieier.     It  i>oiu^ 

times  replaces  the  brown  Sand  entirely. 

This  shaft  yielded  5,000  to  12,000  poande  per  week  in  the  aammer 
of  1873. 

The  shafts  higher  up  the  slope  are  mostly  shallow,  and  ahow  a 
section  similar  to  that  of  shafts  12.  Some  have  masses  of  Limestone, 
with  openings  of  brown  Sand  and  Galena.  The  Limestone  in  all  these 
shafts  is,  in  places,  ver;  bituminous. 

The  Acton  Shaft, 

About  in  the  centre  of  a  depression  in  the  slope,  has  a  pretty  regolar 
ore  formation  at  a  depth  of  30  feet.  It  consists  of  15  feet  of  Chert 
layers,  separated  by  layers  of  Dolomitic  Limestone,  with  streaks  con 
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1  the  slope  are  from  30  to  50  feet  deep,  and  passed  through  Soil, 
hert.  Sand,  rotten  Chert  and  boulders  or  broken  masses  of  partly 
3lomized  and  often  bituminous  Limestone,  containing  Blende  and 
alena.  The  shafts  25,  which  lie  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  ravine,  did 
ot  strike  any  Limestone,  but  the  ore  lay  here  in  masses  of  broken 
hert. 

27t«  Smith  Shaft, 

ear  the  top  of  the  ridge,  had  the  following  Section  different  from  the 
^hers :  , 

No.  1.    2  feet  Soil. 

No.  2.  20  feet  red,  porous  Chert,  partly  disintegrated  into  a  loose,  sandy  mass 
and  Inclosing  large  chunks  of  Galena  In  the  lower  part  of  the  stra- 
tum. 

No.  8.    10  feet  white,  partly  rotten  Chert,  in  slabs,  dipping  nearly  vertically. 

No.  4.    6  feet  black,  bituminous  Clay,  with  small  crystals  of  Galena. 

No.  5.  2  feet  brown  or  black  Clay,  with  fragments  of  Chert  and  some  Ga- 
lena adhering  to  the  Chert 

DIGGINGS     IN    THE    BOTTOM    AND    0.N    THE    WESTERN 
SLOPE    OF    THE    LONE    ELM    HOLLOW. 

Shafts  6  to  11  (see  topographical  sketch)  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
)llow,  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  contain  the  following  strata : 

No.  1.    2  to  4  feet  Soil. 

No.  2.    2  to  4  feet  Gravel. 

No.  3.    3  to  15  feet  yellow,  sandy  Clay,  with  Chert  pieces. 

Na  4.    5  to  10  feet  shaly  Limestone. 

No.  6.  6  to  40  feet  broken  Chert,  with  boulders  of  softened  and  altered  Lime- 
stone In  layers,  or  in  irregular  accummulations.  Single  runs  of 
Galena  occur  in  both  Limestone  and  Chert. 

In  shaft  8  the  following  section  presents  itself  (see  Fig.  48) : 

No.  1.  Sou. 

No.  2.  Gravel. 

No.  3.  Yellow  Clay. 

No.  4.  Shaly  Limestone. 

No.  5.  Brown  Dolomitic  Sand,  with  some  Galena. 

No.  6.  Broken  Chert. 

The  shafts  9  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  45  and  70  feet  respectively, 
ans  of  ore  were  found  at  two  different  levels ;  the  first  at  46  feet,  the 
)Cond  at  70  feet  depth. 

The  runs  are  3  to  4  feet  high,  3  to  10  feet  wide,  and  extend  con* 
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siderably  in  length.  They  are  connected  with  the  boalden  of  soft- 
ened IJmeBtone,  and  contain  Galena,  with  broken  Chert  and  Clay. 

This  gronp  of  shafiB  yielded  about  100,000  ponnds  of  Oalena  a 
month  in  summer  of  1872. 

The  layers  always  dip  and  strike  in  the  same  direotion  as  tfae 
Slope.    They  also  follow  all  the  depressions  of  the  Slope. 

The  shafts  16  to  19,  on  land  of  the  Granby  Mining  and  Smelting 
Co.,  are  a  continnation  of  the  preceding  group,  with  which  they  form 
a  zone  following  the  strike  of  the  Slope  fromsotith-east  to  north-west. 
The  layers  of  yellow  Clay  of  the  former  group  is  partly  replaced  by 
rotten,  poroas  Chert,  partly  by  red  iknd  brown  Clays,  with  some  Sand. 
The  boalders  of  Limestone  are  represented  ia  some  places,  and  in 
others  we  find  masBes  of  altered  Silico-calcite  in  their  stead. 

Shaft  20  is  an  old  shaft,  sunk  through  broken  Chert  and  Ofaert- 
conglomerate,  consisting  of  a  hard  mass  of  fine-srained  to  aob'crys- 
talline  Quartzite  of  gray  or  drab  color,  incloBing  angular  pieces  of 
Chert,  partly  soft  and  porous.  Numerous  specks  of  Bleode  and  crys- 
tals of  Dolomite  are  disseminated  in  the  Quartzite.  Small  Quarts 
crystals  are  often  found  lining  the  walls  of  cavities.  The  disBolntioo 
and  removal  of  the  inclosed  pieces  of  Dolomite  and  Blende  makes 
the  rock  often  porous  And  honey-combed.  This  Quartz  rock  has  been 
evidently  formed  in  many  places  over  layers  of  Dolomite,  from  which 
crystals  of  Dolomite  project.  The  Dolomite  being  dissolved  and  re- 
moved afterward,  left  the  surface  of  the  Quartz  rock  very  rough  and 
full  of  impressions  of  Dolomite  crystals. 

Shafts  22  are  shallow  shafts  along  the  bottom  16  to  90  feet  deep. 
They  disclosed  Soil,  Gravel,  black  Slate  and  black  Clay,  with  large 
slabs  of  bituminous,  dark,  gray  Limestone. 

Shafts  21,  31,  30,  29  and  27  form  a  zone  of  a  very  distnrbud  and 
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Shafts  29  and  27  are  mostly  shallow  and  sunk  through  red  and 
white,  soft,  porous  Chert.  The  deeper  shafts  struck  hard,  fine-grained 
Limestone. 

Bluffs,  IX  Lone  Elm  Hollow. 

Three  bluffs,  marked  A  and  B  on  topographical  sketch,  are  ex- 
posed on  the  south  side  of  Turkey  Greek  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth 
of  Lone  Elm  Creek.  The  bluff  A  lies  west  of  Lone  Elm  Creek,  and 
consists  of  immense  masses  of  Chert-Conglomerate  in  a  greatly  dis- 
turbed positioui  the  layers  standing  on  edge.  The  Conglomerate  is 
composed  of  broken  white  Chert,  cemented  by  some  hardened  clayish 
Chert-sand  of  a  reddish  color.  The  whole  mass  is  full  of  irregular 
holes,  as  there  is  not  enough  of  cementing  material  to  fill  all  the  in- 
terstices between  the  broken  Chert  concretions.  This  rock  was  evi- 
dently formed  from  Silico-calcite  by  removal  of  the  Limestone  and 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  Chert,  the  latter  being  afterward  in  part 
recemented.  It  is  similar  to  those  found  in  many  shafts  in  the  South- 
western Lead  Region,  It  is  also  found  in  Pierce's  shaft,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Lone  Elm  Hollow,  where  it  contains  seams  and  crystals 
of  Galena.    In  the  bluff  A,  however,  it  does  not  contain  any  ore. 

The  bluffs  marked  B  are  situated  near  Turkey  Creek,  and  rise 
about  20  feet  above  it.  They  consist  of  layers  of  Limestone  in  an 
undisturbed  position,  with  irregular  concretions  and  thin  layers  of 
Chert.  The  Limestone  layers  are  1  to  4  feet  thick,  and  often  sepa- 
rated by  thin  layers  (1  to  3  inches  thick)  of  shaly,  coarse-grained 
Limestone. 

THE    LEADVILLE    DIGGINGS, 

Sec.  33,  T.  28,  R.  33,  situated  along  the  Leadville  Hollow  to  its  junction 
with  Turkey  Creek  valley.    (See  Fig.  49.) 

The  upper  portions  of  the  hollow,  near  Pound's  shaft,  is  very  flat, 
a  mere  depression  of  the  prairie .  The  middle  and  lower  portions  are 
deeply  cut,  and  form,  in  places,  quite  steep  bluffs. 

The  Pound's  shaft  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hollow,  in  Sec.  4,  T.  27, 
R.  33,  near  the  i>rairie  plateau,  shows  the  following  section : 

No.  1.    3  feet  soil. 

No.  2.    10  feet  finely  broken  Chert,  with  yellow  Sand. 

No.  3.    8  feet  finely  broken,  rotten,  gray  Limestone,  with  some  Chert  and  a 

little  Galena. 
No.  4.    30  feet  alternate  layers  of  fine-drained,  f^ray  Limestone  (2  to  3  feet 

thick)  and  of  white  dense  Chert,  (2  to  4  inches  thick,)  with  some 

Galena. 
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No.  6.    6  feet  solid  Limestooe. 

No.  6,    8  feet  BoUd  Chert. 

No.  7.    2  feet  soft,  poroas  Chert  with  strealcH  of  gra;  Limestone. 

The  northern  wall  of  the  shaft  coneists  of  finely  brokeo  Chert, 
extending  all  the  distance  from  the  top  down,  and  at  62  feet  depth  the 
whole  shaft  stood  in  this  loose  material,  and  the  solid  rock  entirely 
disappeared. 

It  seems  from  this  that  a  nearly  vertical  crevice  widening  below 
and  filled  with  detritus  was  struck  by  this  shaft.  No  workable  ore 
had  been  foand  in  Aognst,  1873.  Shafts  1  and  2,  eome  distance  lower 
down  the  branch,  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  struck  10  feet  of 
broken  Chert  and  then  15  feet  of  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and 
Chert.  Both  often  contain  segregations  of  Bitnmen.  The  layers  are 
nearly  horizontal,  and  the  Limestone  is  partly  nnaltered  and  partly 
softened.  In  the  latter  case  itTreqaently  contains  Blende  and  some 
Galena,  The  ores  also  occur  in  seams  and  chunks  between  the  layers 
and  broken  pieces  of  Chert. 

The  shafts  marked,  on  the  map  3  are  about  40  feet  deep  and 
passed  tbroagh  much  broken  Cbert  and  Conglomerate,  consisting 
of  pieces  of  Chert  cemented  by  gray  calcareous  Sand  and  Blende.  • 
Below  these  Conglomerates  are  layers  of  softened  and  bitnminons 
boulders  of  Limestone  2  to  6  feet  thick,  containing  Chert  layers  1  to 
4  inches  thick. 

The  Limestone  is  more  altered  than  in  the  former  group  and 
partly  replaced  by  calcareous  Sand.    The  Chert  is  more  broken. 

The  shaft  4  is  a  pump-shaft,  in  the  bottom,  close  to  the  creek. 

The  section  is  here  as  follows : 
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No.  1.  Soil. 

No.  2.  Loose  Chert  and  Sand  with  some  Galena  and  Blende. 

No.  3.  Boulders. 

No.  4.  Broken  Chert  cemented  by  hardened  Sand  and  some  pyrites. 

No.  5.  Brown  Sand  with  a  little  Galena. 

No.  6.  Chert  and  Sand. 

The  ores  were  not  found  in  paying  quantity. 
The  Powell  shaft  passed  through : 

No.  1.    2  feet  soil. 

No.  2.    10  feet  broken  Chert  with  yellow  Sand. 

No.  3.    20  feet  Silico-calcite  and  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and  Chert 

No.  4.    3  feet  brown  Sand  and  some  Chert  and  Gidena  and  Blende  in  paying 

quantities. 
No.  5.    ?  Hard  Chert  layers. 

The  McCloud  shaft  penetrated  through : 

No.  1.    16  to  20  feet  loose,  broken  Chert  in  yellow  Clay. 

No.  2.    16  to  20  feet  solid  Chert  layers  or  Chert  slabs. 

No.  3.  1  to  6  feet  ore-bearing  stratum,  consisting  of  broken  Chert  with  Dolo- 
mite and  Clay,  and  horizontal  seams  1  to  10  inches  thick  of  Galena 
mixed  with  some  Blende. 

No.  4.  7  to  10  teet  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and  Chert,  or  else  Chert  lay- 
ers alone. 

No.  5.    3  feet  Chert  with  two  seams  of  Blende. 

No.  6.    ?  Chert 

The  sketch  Fig.  51  shows  the  composition  of  the  ore-bearing 
rata. 

The  shafts  marked  6,  have  some  resemblance  to  the  McOloud 
laft  The  materials  are,  however,  more  altered  and  more  disturbed^ 
id  the  ore-seams  are  in  broken  Chert,  at  a  somewhat  higher  level. 

The  Horse-shoe  Diggings,  on  Davis  &  Murphy's  land,  have  the 
rm  of  a  half  circle  or  horse-shoe.  They  are  situated  on  the  eastern 
[>pe  of  the  valley,  about  30  feet  above  the  creek. 

The  Uorine  shaft,  which  is  over  90  feet  deep,  passed  through  : 

3  feet  Soil. 

20  feet  red,  soft,  porous  Chert. 
20  feet  white,  porous  Chert 

30  feet  hroken  Chert,  with  broken  masses  of  Limestone. 
20  feet  Conglomerates  of  Chert  and  Dolomite,  cemented  by  ^my,  regenerated 

Limestone,  with  some  Galena,  Blende,  and  Bitumen,  and  with  large 

Infiltrations  of  coarsely  crystalline  Calcite. 

The  other  shafts  were  not  sunk  near  so  deep  as  this  one,  but  so  far 
they  went  they  showed  about  the  same  succession  of  strata. 
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no  Gravel  was  fonad,  but  the  formation  below  the  Soil  ooDsisted  of 
large  fragments  of  Ohert,  (I  to  6  feet  in  diameter,)  with  acme  Chert 
slabs  and  some  Sand.  These  materials  occur  loose  and  irregalatly- 
mixed — or,  as  the  miners  call  it, "  tombling." 

Some  Q^alena  is  found  a  few  feet  below  the  snrface,  io  loose  pieces 
in  the  Sand,  and  then  again  at  a  depth  of  25  to  35  feet,  between  the 
Ohert  masses.  The  Ohert  is  in  a  few  places  finely  broken,  and  aome- 
times  contains  Galena  in  streaks. 

Boulders  of  limestone  are  rare. 

Blende  ia  occasionally  met  with,  cementing  broken  pieces  of 
Ohert 

Beside  the  Diggings  abore  mentioned  and  described,  there  are  in 
the  Turkey  Greek  district  a  namber  of  places  where  Lead  had  been 
formerly  found,  but  which  are  abandoned  at  present^  Promiaent 
among  these  were  the  Dufi  Diggings  on  Tnrkey  Greek,  8  miles  east 
of  Joplin,  which  formerly  yielded  large  qnantities  of  ore. 

In  other  localities,  parties  of  miners  were  prospecting,  bat  1;  ad  not 
found  any  ore  at  the  time  of  our  visit — for  instance)  on  J,  H.  Taylor's 
land,  Sees.  4  and  5.  T.  29,  K.  32 ;  and  on  some  points  along  Short  Creek, 
near  the  western  boundary  of  the  State. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 


D.— SPECIAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ORE  DEPOSITS— Continued. 


III. -DEPOSITS    OP    CENTRE    GREEK    DISTRICT. 

Centre  Creek  winds  its  way  from  east  to  west  through  the  south- 
rn  portions  of  Jasper  cdunty,  and  joins  Spring  River  a  short  distance 
^est  of  the  State  line. 

The  land  is  mostly  rolling  and  forms  bluffs  and  abrupt  slopes  only 
I  close  vicinity  to  the  water-courses. 

Lead  and  Zinc  ores  have  been  found  principally  at  the  following 
iree  localities : 

1.  Near  Sarcoxie  (Perry  Diggings.) 

2.  Near  Scotland  (Birch  and  Grove  Creek  Diggings.) 

3.  Near  Oronogo,  formerly  called  Minersville. 

1.— THE    PERRY    DIGGINGS, 

27,  R,  30,  Sec.  12,  are  2^  miles  west  of  Sarcoxie  (see  general  map 
'  South-west  Missouri,)  on  land  belonging  to  William  Carnahan  and 
[.  W.  Perry.* 

Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  through : 

No.  1.'  8  feet  Soil. 

No.  2.    12  to  16  feet  broken  Chert  and  yellow  Sand. 

*8ee  Perry  Mines  on  p.  84  of  this  yolume. 


\ 
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No.  8.  20  to  TO  feet  alternate  layers  of  Limestone  and  Chert  broken,  and  con- 
lalninj!  aniall  eeams  and  apecke  of  Oalena,  in  both  Llmeatoae  and 
Chert.  One  layer  of  Limestone  Is  15  feet  thiclc,  solid,  blnUh'gny, 
coarser-graiDed,  Inclosing  crystalline  masses  of  Galena.  The  other 
Limestone  is  moftiy  light-gray,  and  contains  bat  little  ore.  It 
sometimes  cont^ns  streaks  of  Dolomite,  some  little  Bttamen  and 
always  many  sub-corbonlferous  fossils. 

In  ooe  shaft  loose  chunks  of  Oalamiae,  in  head-sized  boalden, 
were  found  in  Chert  and  Sand,  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
ore,  however,  was  never  foand  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  working, 
and  oonsequently  the  mines  are  abandoned  at  present 

2.— THE    MINES    NEAR    SCOTLAND. 


Orove  Cbbek  DiGOiKas,  (see  pp.  SO  and  87  of  this  Vol.), 

(See  topographical  sketch.  Fig.  54,)  T.  27,  K.  33,  Sec,  12  N.  W.  qr.,  are  « 

sitaatedless  than  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town  of  Scotland,  on  a  .^a 
south-east  Slope,  near  the  head  of  Qrove  Creek. 

Figure  51  represents  a  topographical  sketch  of  this  locality. 

At  the  northern  end  ot  the  present  Diggings  a  knob  rises  about  -^^jt 
40  feet  above  the  creek  bottom.  On  the  eastern  Slope  of  this  knob  is  ^m  is 
an  outcrop  of  light-gray,  sandy  Limestone,  extending  borisontally  for  "^E^r 
160  to  200  feet.  This  outcrop  is  about  15  feet  below  the  month  of  the  ^^  e 
highest  shafts  on  the  knob,  which  shafts  are  less  than  100  Teet  distant  ^V*  -it 
from  the  outcrop.  They  were  sank  through  16  feet  of  broken  Chertg^-^K, 
and  then  struck  large  boulders  and  slabs  of  thin  alternate  layeca  tiT^i^at 
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larer,  1  to  3  incbee  in  thickness,  mixed  occaBioaally  with  crystals  and 
crystalline  masses  of  Blende. 

The  TuBsinger  shaft  (see  topographical  sketch)  is  sunk  40  feet 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Diggings. 

Figure  55 represents  the  8  feet  at  bottom  of  this  shaft: 

No.  1.    Larfre  boulder  of  hard,  coarsely  crystalline  LimeBtone. 

No.  2.    Bluleh-black,  elatj  Clay. 

No.  3.    Layers  of  light-colored,  saody  Limestone  and  Chert 

No.  4.  Calenreous,  yellow  Sand,  (soft  Sandstone,)  with  loose  cbunka  of  Ga- 
lena and  some  Blende ;  sometimes  rounded  end  coated  with  gray 
Carbonan. 

No.  6.  Uead-elzed  bouldera  of  sandy  Limestone,  with  yellow,  calcareous 
Sand,  with  thick  sheets,  and  streaks  ot  Galena,  partly  coated  and 
between  the  boulders. 

The  mines  ate  worked  at  present  (summer  1873)  by  about  30  to 
40  men,  who  obtain  25  to  30,000  pounds  of  Galena  per  week, 

;BuRCH  Diggings,  (see  p.  88  of  this  Vol.), 

T.  27,  E.  32,  Sec.  11  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  are  abont  1  mile  sonth-west 
of  the  Grove  Greek  Diggings.  They  are  owned  by  Bnrch  &  Oo.  They 
lie  on  high  ground,  in  a  slight  depression  of  the  prairie,  the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  witti  pieces  of  broken  Ohert.  Boulders  up  to  6  feet 
thick,  of  red  or  yellow  Sandstone,  are  found  on  the  surface  between 
tho  Bnrch  and  the  Grove  Oreek  Diggings.  The  Burch  shafts  are  gen- 
erally 30  to  40  feet  deep,  only  one  of  them  being 60  feet.  All  are  sank 
through  loose  materials,  without  reaching  a  solid  stratum  of  rock. 
The  upper  layers  mostly  consist  of  red,  clayish  Sand,  25  feet  thick, 
vith  some  Chert,  and  in  places  with  large  masses  of  white  Clay,  At 
greater  depth,  streaks  of  red  tallow  Clay  and  of  brown,  sandy  Olay 
are  met  with.  The  Olay  iacloses  considerable  quantities  of  Galena 
and  of  Smithsonite.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  eastern  shafts  in  chunks 
and  slabs,  and  in  the  western  in  solid  layers,  1  to  3  feet  thick.  In  the 
western  shafts  sharp-cornered  slabs  of  red  Sandstone,  similar  to  that 
seen  in  the  prairie,  as  above  mentioned,  are  found  in  tlie  Sand  a  few 
feet  below  ground. 

There  were  about  15  to  20  men  at  work  at  these  Diggings.  Three 
miners  at  one  time  obtained  10,000  pounds  of  Galena  in  6  days  from  3 
of  the  eastern  shafts. 


OXOLOQIOAL  SURVCT. 


3.— THE    MINES    OF    OKONOGO    (MIHEBS VILLE.) 

These  mines  are  situated  in  T.  29,  K.  32  W.,  Sec.  31  N.  hf.  of  8.  W. 
qr.,  and  in  T.  29,  R.  33  W.,  Sec.  36  N.  E.  qr.  of  &  E.  qr.  The  present 
Diggings  at  this  place  aie  owned  by  the  Graoby  Mining  and  Smelting 
Co.,  conjointly  with  other  parties.  They  are  eitaated  at  the  head  of  a 
small  branch,  running  sonth  into  Centre  Creek. 

AVe  add  to  this  report  a  topographical  map  of  these  Diggings,  from 
sketches  taken  in  snmmer  of  1873.    See  Fig.  56. 

The  Geological  formation  is  the  Keoknk  Limestone,  which  is  ex- 
posed in  a  small  quarry  east  of  the  Diggings.  This  Limestone  is  in 
.  places  overlaid  by  small  pockets  of  Lower  Ooal-Measare  rocks,  namely. 
Slate  and  Coal. 

In  regard  to  the  rocks  associated  with  the  ore,  the  Oronogo  dis- 
trict is  very  remarkable  for  tha  frequency  and  considerable  develop- 
ment of  the  Qnartzite.  This  rock  uccnrsto  some  extent  in  a  few  other  — r 
places,  (as  in  Shaft  20,  at  Lone  Elm  and  in  the  Bentley  DlgginKs),  bnt  .^^ 
at  Oronogo  it  forms  the  principal  ore-bearing  rock  in  several  of  the  ^ 
richest  runs  of  ore,  especially  in  Shafts  y,  v,  s.  r,  m,  Jc,  i,  also  in  Shafts  -^aa 
2,  8, 14  and  15,  and  in  the  Circular  Diggings.  This  Quartzite  must  be  *~=< 
of  much  later  origin  than  either  the  Chert  or  the  Limestone,  becaose  ^^ 
it  cements  together  Chert  fragments,  thus  forming  the  Conglomerates  -^^  b 

described  in  our  preceding  chapter,  and  because  it  also  encloses  bro ^ 

ken  masses  of  Limestone  occasionally.  The  Quartzite  contains  nrnriT-  4 
in  single  crystals  as  well  as  in  seams  and  streaks.  It  is,  in  places^,  ^b, 
coarjely  crystalline,  the  crystals  being  of  either  prismatic  or  pyra — -*i- 
midal  type.    When  thus  plainly  crystalline,  it  passes  into  porons  ag —  'S- 
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that  the  Chert  became  gradually  dark-colored  and  somewhat  poroas, 
and  more  crystalline  near  the  lines  of  contact,  and  that  it  has  evi- 
dently been  attacked  and  altered  by  the  solutions  which  have  depos- 
ited the  Qnartzite.  The  ores  are  always  in  the  mass  of  the  Quartzite. 
never  in  the  (Jhert-fragments. 

The  Diggings  near  Oronogo  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  : 

a.  The  Branch  Diggings. 

b.  The  Circular  Diggings. 

a.    Thb  Branch  Diggings.    (Sec  topographical  sketch  of  Oronogo.) 

Are  situated  in  the  west  half  Sec.  31,  T.  29,  R  32  W.,  along  a  small 
branch  of  Centre  Creek.  The  Shafts  form  more  or  less  parallel  rows, 
which  correspond  to  subterranean  runs  of  ore  on  which  they  were 
sunk.  There  are  three  such  runs  on  the  eastern  Slope,  one  opened  by 
the  Shafts  9,  another  by  the  Shafts  w  and  ty  and  the  third  by  the  Shafts 
J.  All  three  seem  to  join  into  one  in  the  vicinity  of  the  furnace 
building,  and  to  continue  as  one  wide  but  less  regular  run,  along  and 
<slo8e  to  the  branch,  for  some  distance  south.  Another  run  extends 
on  the  west  side  of  the  branch,  through  shafts  3  and  10,  and  another 
through  Shafts  2  and  8,  up  the  western  slope  at  an  angle  to  the  Creek. 
This  latter  run  may  perhaps  continue  south  to  Shafts  14  and  15|  which 
are  of  a  similar  character. 

The  Shafts  ^,  d,  o,  &,  form  the  upper  run  on  the  eastern  slope,  and 
are  15  to  25  feet  above  the  branch.  They  were  mostly  abandoned  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  because  their  ore-deposits  were  not  as  rich  as 
others  in  the  district.  The  shafts  passed  through  Soil,  yellow  Clay, 
{often  tallow-Clay  and  ^broken  Chert).  Boulders  of  Limestone,  either 
decomposed  and  sandy,  or  hard  and  bituminous,  were  found  12  to  25 
feet  below  the  surface.  In  shaft  8,  20  feet  of  alternate,  irregular  lay- 
ers of  black  bituminous  .Clay  and  yellow  sandy  Clay  were  struck  be- 
low the  Soil,  all  dipping  with  the  slope. 

The  shafts  Wj  i  and  jo,  are  sunk  on  a  run  of  ore  nearly  parallel  to 
the  former,  on  the  same  slope.  The  shafts  are  mostly  20  to  40  feet 
-deep.    They  passed  through : 

No.    1.    2  to  5  feet  Soil. 

No.    2,    0  to  16  feet  yellow,  sandy  Clay. 

No.    3,    10  to  15  feet  broken  Chert 

No.    4.    }  to  6  feet  solid  Chert,  In  slabs  or  layers. 

No.  5.  8  to  10  feet  ore-bed,  consisting  of  broken  Chert  and  gray  or  red  Clay, 
in  which  Galena,  witli  little  Blende,  occurs  in  streaks  }  to  G  inches 
thick.  The  seams  of  Galena  are  nearly  horizontal,  dipping  but 
slightly  with  the  hill. 
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In  abaft  f.  bouMers  of  eoft,  bitamiaous  LimestoiM  were  foaod, 
sarroDDcIed  by  grfty  or  greea  Ulay,  the  latter  contaioiag  some  Galena. 

Tbe  deepest  shaft  oa  this  ran  iathe^Pamp  Skaft,"  close  to  the 
furnace  bailding,  sank  for  tbe  purpose  of  draining  the  whole  district. 
It  is  82  feet  deep.  At  a  depth  of  20  feet  a  seam  of  Galena  in  the 
Chert  was  strnck,  bot  not  followed.  At  SO  feet  of  depth  the  shaft 
reached  a  GonRlomerate,  consistiDg  of  angnlar  pieces  of  Obert,  ce- 
mented by  gray,  sandy  Limestone,  and  enclosing  single  crystals  and 
specks  of  Blende,  and  some  Galena. 

Tbe  shafts  y,  v,  s,  r,  m,  k,  and  i,  are  sunk  on  tbe  main  ran  of  ore. 
Their  mouths  are  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek,  thh 
following  sections  were  obtained  in  tbe  several  shafts : 
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and  the  ore  in  the  former  looks  darker  itself,  than  the  ore  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  Blende  is  nearly  black,  and  the  Galena  has  a  perceptibly 
darker  hnO;  and  a  bitnminoas  odor  when  broken.  This  shows  that 
the  dark  color  is  to  a  great  extent,  dae  to  the  presence  of  Bitnmen. 

In  the  most  southern  of  shaft  y,  are  observed  the  following  Sec- 
tions.   See  Fig.  57 : 

Fig,  57.    Branch  Diggings^  Oronogo. 

No.  1.    4  feet  SoiL 
No.  2.    4  feet  yellow,  sandy  Clay. 

No.  8.    10  feet  broken  Quartz  rock,  with  some  Galena  and  Blende,  and  boul- 
ders of  softened  Limestone. 
No.  4.    10  feet  solid  Quartzite,  with  much  Galena  and  Blende. 

The  shaft  «,  west  of  the  furnace  bailding,  nearly  in  line  with  the 
former  shafts,  was  only  10  feet  deep  when  visited  by  ns.  At  this  shal- 
low depth  it  had  disclosed  one  of  the  largest  chunks  of  Galena  ever 
fonnd  in  this  region,  being  6  to  8  feet  long,  S  to  4  feet  high,  and  1^  to 
2^  feet  thick,  and  weighing  over  10,000  pounds.  It  was  found  loose, 
imbedded  in  a  mixture  of  Clay,  broken  Chert  and  broken  Quartzite, 
in  the  manner  shown  on  sketch.  Fig.  58. 

Fig.  68.    Loose   Chunks^  Oronogo. 

No.  1.  Soil. 

No.  2.  Gravel  and  small  Chert  fragments. 

No.  3.  Coarse,  broken  Chert 

No.  4.  Gray  Fire  Clay. 

No.  5.  Black  Clay. 

No.  6.  Sand,  with  broken  Chert  and  Quartzite,  and  rounded  chunks  of  pure 
Galena.    The  large  chunk  is  seen  in  Section. 

In  shaft  m  we  observed  the  Section  represented  by  the  sketch, 
Fig.  69. 

Fig,  50.     Oronogo, 

No.  1.    Soil  and  Gravel. 

No.  2.    Broken  Chert  and  brown  Sand. 

No.  8.    Broken  Chert  cemented  by  gray  Quartz  rock,  with  Blende,  Galena  and 

Calcite. 
No.  4.    Alternate  layers  of  Chert  and  Limestone,  bituminous,  with  some  seams 

and  specks  of  Galena  and  Blende. 

In  shaft  i,  sandy,  gray  Coal-slate  and  impure  Goal  were  struck 
between  large,  broken  masses  of  black,  bituminous  Conglomerate — 
G.a— 31 


4S2  axoLoaiOAi.  survbt. 

i.  e.,  Chert  cemeoted  by  Quartzite — wilh  Galena  and  Blende,  and 
Calcite.  Below  thiB  lay  a  large  masB  of  black,  bituminoDB  Qaartzite 
withoat  any  ore. 

The  shafts  a  are  shallow,  &  to  10  feet  deep,  and  struck  alternate 
layers  of  Limestone  and  Chert  below  the  Soil,  which,  in  fissures,  con- 
tained Calcite  with  some  Galena  in  large  crystals. 

The  shafts  f,  x,  y,  u,  3,  9, 10,  compose  a  range  along  the  branch, 
having  aboot  the  following  Section : 

Na  1.  2  to  5  feet  Soil  aod  Gravel. 

No.  3.  2  to  10  feet  yellow  Clay  and  Sand. 

No.  8.  4  to  10  feet  broken  Ohert. 

No.  4.  4  to  12  feet  broken  LimeBtone,  somedmes  altered. 

No.  6.  ?  feet  broken  Cbert. 

In  addition  to  this  General  Section,  the  shafts  f  and  7,  whinh  are 
the  most  northern  of  this  range,  have,  below  the  Soil : 

3  to  6  feet  of  Uack  Clay  and  clay  Slate. 

In  shafts  x,  9  and  10,  a  stratum  of  gray,  sandy  Limestone,  5  to  8 
feet  thick,  and  containing  streaks  of  micaceous,  black  Slate,  lies  un- 
der  the  Soil.  This  stratum  is,  in  places,  over  15  feet  thick,  divided 
into  layers  of  ^  to  4  inches.  Its  position  is  strongly  disturbed — the-^ 
strata  dipping  25°  to  40°  east,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  (Fig.  60),  whieh 
is  taken  from  the  shallow  shaft  10. 


\ 


Fig.  GO.     Orottogo. 


No.  1.    1  foot  Soil  and  Gravel. 

■I.  litrht  If 
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Galena-bearing  Qnartzite,  striking  nearly  south-west  to  north-east 
The  ran  is  overlaid  and  surrounded  by  broken  Ohert,  and  in  places  on 
the  west  side,  by  boulders  of  altered  Limestone.  The  Oalena  occurs 
principally  in  seams  in  the  fissured  Quartzite,  and  is  associated  with 
much  Blende.  Also,  the  boulders  of  Limestone  are  sometimes  im- 
pregnated with  Galena  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  inches. 

The  shafts  14  are  16  to  20  feet  deep.    They  penetrated : 

No.  1.    3  to  4  feet  Soil,  with  loose  pieces  of  Ccrussite  and  Chert 

No.  2.    3  to  4  feet  broken  Chert  and  yellow  Sand,  locally  impregnated  with 

Cerussite. 
No.  3.    Over  10  feet  bituminous  Quartzite,  in  places,  cementing  dark  gray 

Chert  fragments. 

This  conglomeratic  mass  is  itself,  in  places,  fissured  and  broken. 
Oalena  occurs  in  irregular  aggregations  or  pockets,  sometimes  5  to  7 
inches  thick«  and  1  to  4  feet  long.  Many  small  seams  extend  in  all  di- 
rections from  these  pockets  into  tiie  adjoining  Quartz  rock.  The  shafts 
15  are  very  similar  to  the  former.  They  are,  however,  35  to  40  feet 
deep,  and  below  the  Chert  and  the  Quartzite  reached  Limestone 
boolders  with  some  Galena,  and  masses  of  broken  Ohert  couglome- 
Tated  by  regenerated  Limestone,  containing  single  crystals  and 
bunches  of  Galena  and  Blende.  Broken  masses  of  half-decomposed 
Siiico-calcite  are  also  met  with.  Smithsonite  is  found  in  pockets  and 
streaks  in  the  broken  rocks.  The  Quartzite  in  this  locality  some- 
times incloses  Limestone  boulders,  which  are  rotten,  soft  and  sandy 
on  the  outside.    This  case  is  represented  in  the  sketch.    (Fig.  61.) 

No.  1.  Solid  interior  of  Limestone  bonlder. 

No.  2.  Soft,  sandy  exterior, 

No.  8.  Chert-breccia  cemented  by  bitumuious  Qaartzlte  with  Galena. 

No.  4.  Solid  Chert-layer  5  inches  thick. 

Shafts  1.  One  of  these  shafts  is  sunk  25  feet  deep,  and  showed 
the  following  formation :    (See  Fig.  62.) 

No.  1.    Soil  and  Gravel. 
No.  2.    Clay  and  Gravel. 

No.  3.    Limestone  boulders,  softened  on  the  outside,  and  rounded,  forming  a 
cave  about  15  feet  high,  15  feet  wide,  and  15  to  20  feet  long. 

The  cave  was  filled  with  a  soft  mud,  consisting,  in  its  various  parts, 
of  yellow  Clay,  gray  calcareous  Olay,  Qraveli  pieces  of  wood,  and 
some  fine  Oalena  and  Blende,  all  of  which  had  evidently  been  washed 
into  it.  The  existence  of  this  cave  proves  that  the  boulders  can  not 
have  been  brought  into  their  present  position  and  rounded  shape  by 
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driftinc,  bat  odI;  by  a  gradual  settlement  and  thorongfa  chemical  ac- 

tlOD. 

Shafts  13, 12, 7, 6, 5,  and  4,  are  ennk  on  the  Slope  asoendinK  grad- 
Dally  from  the  branch  west  towards  the  Circnlar  Diggioge,  which  lie 
on  somewhat  higher  groond.  These  shafts  are  mostly  shallow,  and 
passed  through  a  formation  of  Clay  and  broken  Chert,  deposited  in 
thick  layers.    In  some  places  they  strack  Limestone  boulders. 

In  shaf^a  5  and  6,  broken  masses  of  Silico-caloite  were  reached  at 
a  depth  of  20feet,  containing  Oalcite  with  Galena  in  fiesares. 

In  shafts  13,  loose  pieces  of  Cerassite  were  found  in  the  broken 
Chert  below  the  Soil.  Bat  no  well-paying  deposit  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
corered  in  these  shafts. 

B.    THE    CIBCULAR     DIQQINOS, 

T.  29,  K.  33  W.,  Sec.  36  N.  E.  qr.,  of  S.  E.  qr.,(8ee  Topographical  sketch  of 
Oronogo,  Fig.  56,)  consist  of  a  number  of  shafts,  snnk  on  a  aataral 
dyke  of  circnlar  form.  The  surface  of  the  ground  dips  from  all  sides 
towardstbe  center  of  the  circle,  forming  a  flat  basin.  This  circle  has 
a  diameter  of  400  to  500  feet.  The  west  side  lies  about  10  feet  higher 
than  the  east  side.  The  dyke  is  interrupted,  in  three  places,  by  gaps 
20  to  30  feet  wide.  Two  of  these  are  on  the  west  side,  and  one  in  the 
lower  or  eastern  part,  where  the  water  rans  out  to  join  the  Oronogo 
Branch. 

We  will  describe  a  few  shafts  in  various  parts  of  the  circle  to 
show  the  Geological  features,  beginning  at  the  lower  gap  on  the  east 
side: 

Shafts  17,  near  this  gap,  are  sunk  15  to  20  feet  through  broken 
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The  irregularly  stratified  formation  of  Oravel  and  of  broken 
Ohert  dips  both  ways  towards  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Shafts  19,  soath  of  the  preceding,  near  the  gap,  are  aboat  30  feet 
deep,  in  broken  Chert,  with  loose  pieces  of  Oerussite  and  Galena. 
Farther  towards  the  inside  of  the  circle,  large  masses  of  gray  Olay 
were  found  containing  considerable  quantities  of  Cerussite,  and  in 
places  entirely  impregnated  with  it. 

Shafts  20  are  sunk  through  a  solid  mass  of  dark-colored  Quartz- 
ite  with  seams  of  Galena. 

Shafts  21  are  20  to  30  feet  deep,  and  passed  through  Soil,  and  then 
struck 

No.  1.    8  feet  black  Slate  and  black  Clay. 
No.  2.    10  to  15  feet  yellow  Clay,  with  some  broken  Chert 
No.  3.    ?  feet  Limestone  boulders,  some  hard  and  light-gray,  others  soft  and  a 
little  bituminous. 

Shafts  22,  on  south  side  of  circle,  passed  through  4  inches  to  15 
feet  broken  Ohert,  mixed  with  yellow  Sand  and  Olay,  and  also  witfr 
pieces  of  Oerussite,  and  of  half  decomposed  crystals  of  Galena.  Below 
this,  is  again  broken  Ohert,  and  then  massive  Quartzite,  with  veins 
of  Galena  and  with  red  Olay  in  fissures. 

Shafts  23|  situated  a  short  distance  outside  of  the  regular  circle, 
are  12  to  15  feet  deep  in  yellow  Olay  an4  broken  Ohert,  and  then 
reached  a  hard,  light-gray  Limestone,  broken  and  partly  bituminous. 
They  did  not  strike  any  ore  up  to  the  time  of  investigation. 

Shafts  24  had  6  to  10  feet  of  broken  Ohert  and  Ohert-conglomer- 
ate;  10  feet  solid,  dark  gray  Quartzite  with  specks  of  Galena  and  of 
Blende.  This  Quartzite  sometimes  incloses  broken  Ohert  of  light 
gray  color.  Pieces  of  Oerussite  and  Oalamine  occur  in  the  soil  and  in 
the  loose  Ohert  above  the  Quartzite. 

Shafts  25  are  shallow  and  situated  near  the  steep  slope  of  the 
eastern  gap  of  the  circle.  They  disclosed  a  large  quantity  of  very 
coarse  Gravel,  and  below  this,  rounded  slabs  of  Sandstone.  They 
did  not  reach  the  regular  ore  formation. 

Cbntrb  Shaft. 

A  deep  shaft  was  sunk  by  the  Oompany  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
circle,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  locality,  and  in  the  hope  to  be 
able  to  drain  all  the  diggings  by  it.  According  to  the  records  which 
the  Superintendent,  Ool.  Young,  kindly  submitted  to  our  inspection, 
this  shaft  passed  through  the  following  strata: 
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Stction  of  Centre  Shaft. 


DsscRiPTioN  OF  Strata. 


Sou 

C]a.y  and  broken  Chert » 

Irrecutar  layers  of  various  Clafs,  dark  blae,  gray  and  yellow 

Gray  Fire  Clay,  beooming  sandy  lower  down— 

Sandy,  gray  and  black  Clay,  with  a  chunk  of  Coal  4  iDctaea  thtck_. 

Black,  slaty  Clay,  with  some  Pyrltei„ 

Slaty  Clay  ftilJ  of  PyrlteB 

Same,  with  Ooat  chnnks- 

Hard,  slaty  Clay,  laclo^ng  large  and  small  boulders  of  sandy  Limestone 

Hard,  gray  Sandstone,  with  Pyrites 

Hani,  dark  blue,  slaty  Clay,  with  numerous  seams  of  Galena  - 

Boulders  of  sandy  Limestone » 

Hard  Sandstone  (?) - 

Conglomerate,  con^lstinf;  of  angular  pieces  of  Chert  cemented  by  a  very 
J  ,._ , ,._  .-«,,_^g^  ^j  ^jg^ 

a  the  pump 


shaft  near  the  furnaces  si 
Total  depth 


i,  depth  of  60  feet..., 
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No.  1.  Limestone  boulders. 

No.  2.  Quartzite  with  Galena  and  Blende. 

No.  8.  Chert  layers. 

No.  4.  Broken  Chert. 

No.  5.  Clay  and  Sand  with  Cemssite. 

No.  6.  Broken  Coal  Measure  rocks.    Slates,  Clay,  Sandstone  and  Coal. 

The  present  circular  form,  which  is  peculiar  to  these  Diggings, 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  erosion  of  a  large  cavity  in  the  under- 
lying Limestone,  and  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  upper  strata.  The 
condition  and  relative  position  of  the  various  rocks,  especially  the 
fact  that  all  the  layers,  irregular  as  they  are,  yet  invariably  dipping 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  decidedly  support  this  view.  The 
boulders  lie  about  70  feet  deeper  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle. 

The  existence  of  numerous  large  and  small  sink  holes  all  over  the 
limestone  region  of  Southern  Missouri,  shows  that  such  local  subter- 
raneous erosions,  causing  circular,  funnel-shaped  depressions  on  the 
surface,  are  nothing  unusual. 

The  lead-bearing  Quartz  rock,  according  to  present  appearances, 
is  not  found  inside  the  circle^  but  has  itself  a  nearly  circular  form. 
The  developments  made  so  far  do  not  permit  us  to  decide  whether  it 
has  been  at  once  deposited  in  this  form,  or  whether  it  originated  in 
two  separate  runs,  curved  afterwards  by  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  settling  of  the  ground  may  have  been  effected. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


Z.    MINING    AND    SMELTING. 


HISTORY. 


llioing  operations  began  comparatively  late  in  the  lead  region  of 
South-west  Missoori. 

In  1860,  the  Prairie  DiggiogB,  one  mile  Boath  of  Granby,  wer» 
opened,  and  in  1851,  mining  began  in  the  Brock  HoUov  on  the  Granby 
sectioo.  Soon  after,  a  great  namber  of  mostly  ehallov  shafts  wero 
sunk  in  other  parts  of  Soath-west  MiBsoari,  and  in  many  inatancaB 
met  with  good  success.  So  the  Nobleton,  the  Moseley  and  the  Oedar 
Greek  mines  in  Newton  county;  the  Centre  Creek,  the  Duff,  the  Mis- 
eral  Point  (Leadville),  and  the  Orchard  mines  (JopIinX  in  Jasper 
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per  year.  The  principal  work  was  done  at  the  Brock  Hollow,  the 
Datch,  the  Frazier,  and  at  some  parts  of  the  Grabtree  and  Hardshaft 
Diggings. 

We  will  here  mention  a  few  remarkable  examples  of  well-paying 
shafts  worked  at  that  time. 

Holman,  Hersey,  Gatzel  and  others  obtained  from  two  shafts 
3,500,000  pounds  of  Oalena  in  18  months,  which,  estimated  at  921  pei 
1,000  pounds,  had  a  value  of  $73>500. 

Frazier's  Shaft,  at  the  present  Frazier  Diggings,  yielded,  in  1859, 
an  average  of  100,000  pounds  per  month. 

The  beginning  of  the  war  in  1861  stopped  the  mining  operations 
of  the  whole  region  until  1865.  Henry  T.  Blow  then  obtained  a  lease 
of  the  Oranby  section  and  vigorously  started  and  pushed  the  work. 
Several  valuable  disclosures,  especially  in  the  Holman,  Hardshaft  and 
East  Point  Diggings,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
finally  the  discovery  of  the  Zinc  ore,  and  its  value,  secured  the  suc- 
cess of  these  mines  for  a  lene:thy  future. 

More  sudden  yet  than  the  rise  of  Granby  was  that  of  Joplin.  In 
1870  not  a  single  house  was  in  the  place  where  two  years  afterward  a 
flourishing  town  stood,  which  has  now  grown  into  a  city  of  5000  inhabi- 
tants. 

In  1871  one  furnace,  owned  by  Moffett  and  Sergeant,  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  smelt  all  the  ore  there  raised  from  the  Cox  and 
Orchard  Diggings,  and  some  shafts  at  Leadville,  until  a  miner,  named 
Moon,  struck  a  very  rich  deposit,  now  called  after  him — the  Moon 
Range,  or  Moon  Digging — on  East  Joplin  Hill. 

For  nearly  20  years  (more  or  less)  ore  had  been  found  along  Tur- 
key Greek,  and  mined  with  but  moderate  success,  when  suddenly 
Moon's  lucky  hit  increased  the  confidence,  causing  more  extensive 
prospecting,  and  thus  leading  to  the  great  development  of  mining 
operations  in  Joplin  Greek  Valley.  Discovery  followed  discovery  in 
rapid  succession,  and  after  hardly  two  years  over  1000  miners  were  at 
work,  producing  near  400,000  pounds  of  Galena  per  week.  At  present 
7  Scotch  hearths  and  16  air  furnaces  are  in  operation* 

Joplin  miners  also  discovered  and  worked  the  Grove  Greek  and 
Bnrch,  the  Stevens  and  Bentley,  the  Thurman,  Garney  and  Gomwall 
Diggings,  and  are  now  prospecting  extensively  in  numerous  other 
localities. 

In  the  Gentre  Greek  District  mining  had  likewise  been  carried  on 
for  about  20  years.  The  old  Gentre  Greek  mines  yielded  a  total 
amount  of  about  370,000  pounds  of  Galena  up  to  the  year  lb54.  The 
ore  was  smelted  on  a  Scotch  hearth  (Harklerode's  furnace.)    Since 
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the  discovery  of  the  rich  deposits  of  Oronogo,  (late  Miaersville,)  the 
operatioDB  have  been  coDceatrated  at  this  place.  Three  Scotch 
hearths  were  bailt,  and  the  erection  of  Zinc  works  is  ander  coDsider 
ation. 


LEASES    AND    CLAIMS. 

AccordiDg  to  the  system  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  lead  distneteof 
Missonri,  the  miner  obtains  from  the  land  owner,  or  general  lessee,  a 
"claim;"  that  is,  a  sqaare  piece  of  gronnd  of  100  to  200  feet  aide- 
length,  on  which  he  has  the  esclasive  right  of  miniog.  On  this  claim 
the  miner  works  at  his  own  risk  and  expense.  All  the  ore  he  gets  he 
has  to  deliver  to  the  persons  who  own  or  control  the  land  at  a  certain 
prearranged  price  per  1000  pounds  of  Qa]eaa,and  per  ton  of  iSncore; 
or  else,  if  be  prefers  to  sell  his  ore  to  other  parties  than  those  who 
control  the  land,  he  pays  to  the  latter  a  royalty,  which  varies  from 
one-fonrth  to  one-eighth  of  all  the  Galena  mined,  and  aboat  50  cents 
for  every  ton  of  Zinc  ore. 

Snch  claims  are  operated  in  two  different  ways;  either  two  or 
three  miners  work  the  claim  conjointly,  at  their  entire  risk,  or  else  they 
nnite  with  basineas  men  for  the  purpose.  In  the  latter  case  the  bnsi— 
ness  men  support  the  miners  as  long  as  they  are  working  and  fail  U^ 
find  any  ore.  After  they  have  struck  a  deposit  of  ore,  the  proceed» 
are  equally  divided. 

In  a  few  instances  only  have  companies  worked  the  land  they 
control  at  their  own  risk  by  hired  labor. 

A  claim  is  forfeited  and  falls  back  to  the  owner  or  general  1 
of  the  land  as  soon  as  no  work  is  done  on  it  for  more  than  15  days. 
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head-ache.  Yet  in  fissured  rock  it  is  almost  indispensable.  The 
Giant-powder  generally  ased  in  South-weet  Missouri  consists  of  Nitro- 
glycerine mixed  with  various,  materials  to  lessen  its  explosibility^ 
especially  with  sawdust  and  sand.  It  has  the  appearance  and  the  con- 
sistency of  brown  wax.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  cartridge,  and  is  lit  by  a 
robber-coated  fuse,  so  as  to  burn  below  water  or  in  wet  places.  A 
large  cap  is  put  over  one  end  of  the  fuse,  and  both  are  pressed  into  the 
powder. 

The  time  required  for  sinking  a  shaft  is,  of  course,  very  variable, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  ground.  While  in  Clay  sometimes 
6  feet  and  more  are  sunk  in  one  day,  it  often  takes  3  days  to  sink  1 
foot  in  hard,  cherty  Limestone  or  solid  Chert. 

Ten  feet  per  week  is  considered  a  fair  average,  2  men  being  at 
work. 

When  the  shaft  passes  through  loose  material,  it  is  always  made 
square,  and  fully  timbered. 

When  a  run  or  opening  is  struck,  the  miner  generally  begins 
^  drifting"  at  once,  giving  the  drift  the  full  height  of  the  opening. 

The  bucket  in  which  the  ores  and  rock  are  hoisted  to  the  surface, 
is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  working  place,  and  when 
filled,  it  is  slid  by  hand  along  the  drift  to  the  shaft.  This  is  very  hard 
work,  and  cannot  be  done  for  long  distances.  The  miners  therefore 
sink  a  second  shaft  as  soon  as  the  drift  acquires  a  considerable  length. 

The  water  is  also  hoisted  in  a  bucket  by  hand,  or  in  a  tub  by 
horses  or  oxen,  and  only  in  case  a  good  deposit  is  found  and  much 
water,  does  the  miner  go  to  the  expense  ot  putting  up  a  horse  or 
steam  pump.  When  much  water  is  met  with  in  a  new  place,  where 
the  existence  of  a  good  deposit  is  not  confidently  expected,  or  previ- 
viously  proven,  the  miners  often  abandon  the  shaft  entirely.  Old^ 
abandoned  shafts  are  therefore  not  proof  that  there  is  no  ore  in  that 
particular  place,  nor  that  the  ore  has  all  been  taken  out. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  shafts  and  drifts  with  fresh  air, 
a  wide  tube  made  of  cloth  is  frequently  used,  the  upper  end  of  which 
reaches  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  is  turned  against  the  wind.  If 
this  is  not  sufficient,  a  small,  plain,  wooden  fan  is  placed  near  the 
shaft  and  driven  by  hand. 

DRESSING. 

From  the  materials  hoisted,  the  clean  Galena  or  Zinc  ore,  is  sepa- 
rated by  hand,  with  hammer  and  chisel,  aa  far  as  possible.  Impure 
pieces  are  '.crushed  and  washed  in  an  inclined  wooden  trough  with  a 
square  box  at  the  lower  eod.    A  strong  stream  of  water  flows  over 
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the  crnahed  ore,  which  at  the  same  time  is  worked  against  the  stream 
with  the  help  of  a  phovel.  The  best  material  remains  in  the  troagb ; 
the  sludge  or  "Bmiltum,"(i[npDre  fine  ore.)  is  deposited  in  the  box; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  drift  is  carried  off.  The  contents  of  the 
trough  and  of  the  box,  are  jigged  bf  band  jigs,  and  the  cleaa  ore  is 
thus  ready  for  smelting. 

When  the  (jalena  is  intimately  mixed  with  Chert  or  with  Dolo- 
mite, the  miners  lay  it  on  a  small  wood  pile  and  burn  it.  The  heat 
must  then  be  kept  low  enough  not  to  roast  or  to  smelt  the  Galena, 
but  jast  enough  to  make  the  rock  crack,  or  at  least  to  make  it  so 
brittle  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  hand.  The  burnt  and  broken  ore  is 
picked  and  washed  in  troughs. 

If  the  Oalena  is  finely  disseminated  through  the  rock,  especiaUy 
if  mixed  with  Blende  or  Fyrites,  it  has  to  be  crushed  between  rollers 
to  less  than  pea  size,  and  then  jigged.  However,  as  rollers  exist  only 
in  a  few  places  as  yet,  in  South-west  Missouri,  such  materials  are  often 
thrown  among  the  refuse. 

The  troughs  are  about  10  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  6  inches  deep. 
Two  men  or  three  boys,  can  wash,  per  day,  from  5  to  10  wagon  loads 
of  "wash  dirt"  (impure  ore).    Each  load  weighs  from  1^00  Ito  8,000 
ponnds,  according  to  quality,  and  yields  from  200  to  600  pounds  ot~ 
clean  Galena. 

^MELTING. 

Smelting  of  Lead  ore  is  done,  either  in  the  Scotch  hearth  or  in 
the  air  furnace. 

The  old  Scotch  hearth,  built  of  stone,  and  supplied  with  blast 
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A.    Small  kettle  from  which  the  Lead  is  taken  with  ladles,  to  be  cast  into  pigs. 
A  small  fire  is  kept  below  this  kettle  to  keep  the  Lead  hot 

t.    Entrance  of  water. 
k.    Exit  of  water. 

/.    Water  circulation. 
vu    Tuyere-holes. 

Fig.  66  h^  gives  a  plan  of  the  tuyere  plate,  which  is  a  very  compli- 
cated and  costly  casting. 

The  nozzles  are  aboat  1  inch  wide. 

The  thickness  of  iron  walls  of  the  tuyere  plate,  is  1^  inches. 

All  the  other  dimensions  are  given  in  the  drawing. 

The  air  passes  through  the  wind  box  and  3  tuyeres,  into  the 
hearth.  The  basin  e  is  always  kept  full  of  molten  Lead.  It  holds 
aboat  2,500  pounds. 

The  operation  is  conducted  as  follows : 

The  smelter  makes  a  wood-fire  on  the  surface  of  the  Lead  in  the 
hearth,  throws  charcoal  over  it,  and  starts  the  blast,  which  enters  the 
hearth  from  1  to  3  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  Lead.  He  then  adds 
the  remains  from  the  last  smelting,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
Lead,  slag  and  charcoal.  After  the  Lead  in  the  basin  is  heated  up 
well  and  completely  fluid,  the  regular  smelting  operation  begins. 
New  charges  of  charcoal  and  of  Oalena,  crushed  to  about  pea-size, 
are  added  continually  with  the  shovel,  the  Galena  in  portions  of  20  to 
30  pounds  at  a  time.  Some  burnt  Lime  is  added  as  a  flux.  The  ore  is 
always  kept  protected  by  a  layer  of  fresh  charcoal.  After  adding  the 
latter,  the  fire  remains  undisturbed  for  4  or  5  minutes.  The  charge  is 
then  broken  up  with  a  long  poker  and  mixed  so  as  to  bring  new  par- 
ticles of  ore  in  contact  with  the  coal,  and  raised  slowly  with  a  long, 
flat  spattle  to  prepare  a  proper  passage  for  the  blast.  All  these  mani- 
pulations are  repeated  with  every  new  charge  of  20  to  30  pounds.  The 
Lead  runs  almost  uninterruptedly  over  the  inclined  iron  plate  into 
the  kettle,  in  which  it  gathers  to  be  cast  into  moulds  from  time  to 
time.  The  pigs  weigh  70  to  80  pounds  each.  Two  smelters  melt  about 
3000  pounds  of  good  ore  in  less  than  8  hours,  so  that  one  hearth  has  a 
capacity  of  working  9000  pounds  of  Galena  in  24  hours.  The  Galena 
yields  about  68  per  cent.;  a  little  less  than  in  the  air  furnace,  because 
the  slag  of  the  Scotch  hearth  is  less  fluid,  and  retains  more  Lead. 
This  slag  is  crushed  and  washed,  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  smelted 
again  on  the  Scotch  hearth,  in  charges  of  2400  pounds,  yielding  7C0 
pounds  of  Lead. 

The  poorer  slag  thereby  produced,  yet  holds  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
Lead,  and  is  smelted  with  coke  in  a  small,  square  blast-furnace,  8  feet 
high,  2  to  3  feet  square. 
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The  cost  of  ranning  a  Scotch  hearth  for  24  hoars,  in  3  shifts  of  8 
hoars,  is  as  follows : 


Six  smelters,  (for  each  shift)  at  $2.iiOper  day _. 

Two  engineers  (one  for  day,  one  for  night)  $2,60  per  day. 

Three  laborers,  at  $1.S0  per  day 

Forty  bushels  of  charcoal,  at  10  cents 

One  cord  of  wood  for  the  boUcr,  etc 

Tools - 

Total- 


SUOO 
fiOO 
4G0 


The  9000  pounds  smelted  at  this  espease  yield  about  6100  poandi 
of  Galena.  The  cost  of  SDieltioe;  for  every  1000  poanda  of  Lead  thai 
amonats  to  aboat  95.00. 

By  raooing  a  namber  of  hearths  side  by  side,  the  above  cost  ma; 
be  reduced  to  less  than  $4.00  per  1000  poands. 

Tax  Air  Fobmace 

Is  in  most  cases  preferable  to  the  Scotch  hearth,  althongh  the  capacity 
is  only  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  latter.  Bat  it  is  cheaper  to 
build,  becaase  it  requires  do  steam-engine,  nor  blower.  It  can  woik 
poorer  or  less  clean  Galena  without  great  disadvantage ;  it  needs  ■ 
less  skilled  and  experienced  smelter,  and,  finally,  yields  2  to  3  per 
ceat.  more  Lead. 
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charging  door  e.  The  ore  is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  and 
kept  there  without  applying  much  flame,  but  under  constant  stirring, 
for  60  to  90  minutes;  during  that  time  a  partial  roasting  of  theOalena 
is  effected.  After  this  a  strong  fire  is  given,  throwing  a  long  flame  on 
the  ore  in  the  hearth.  The  reducing  action  begins,  and  the  reduced 
and  molten  Lead  runs  into  the  lower  part  of  the  hearth  and  through 
the  door /*,  into  the  kettle^.  This  operation  is  continued  until  the 
Lead  ceases  to  flow.  The  reaction  is  from  time  to  time  assisted  by 
stirring.  When  the  charge  gets  too  hot  and  threatens  to  smelt  with- 
out being  reduced,  the  smelter  throws  ashes  over  it  to  cool  and  to 
thicken  it.  The  lead  is  cast  into  pigs  of  70  to  80  pounds.  A  charge  is 
smelted  in  9  to  11  hours.  The  yield  from  pure  Galena  reaches  70  and 
sometimes  72  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  running  the  furnace  for  24  hours,  in  double  shifts,  is  as 
follows : 


Two  smelters  at  $3.00 

One  laborer  in  day-time 

Ooe  and  a  half  cords  of  wood,  at  $2.00. 
Tools  and  repairs 

Total... 


$6  00 

1  60 

3  00 

50 

$11  00 

During  that  time  the  furnace  produces  2200  to  2300  pounds  of 
Lead,  so  that  the  cost  of  smelting  1000  pounds  of  Lead  would  be  about 
^.90.  The  cost  of  smelting  is  therefore  nearly  equal  to  that  in  a 
single  Scotch  hearth.  Several  Scotch  hearths  are  worked  together 
for  a  large  production ;  they  smelt  considerably  cheaper  than  the  air 
furnace,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  adopted  in  the  larger  smelting 
works. 


SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  GRANBY. 

The  section  on  which  the  Gran  by  mines  are  situated,  is  owned  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  leased  by  the  Granby 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company.  The  latter  Company  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  following  officers:    Henry  T.  Blow,  President, 

James  B.  Eads,  Vice-President;  Barton  Bates,  Harry  Blow  and 

Henseyi  Directors;  Charles  Bingston,  Superintendent. 

The  Granby  Lead-ores  are  smelted  in  place.  The  Zinc-ores  are 
shipped  to  the  various  Zinc-works  in  St.  Louis,  at  a  very  high  cost  ojf 
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freight  The  erection  of  Zinc-works  at  Oronogo  is  therefore  eoatem- 
plated. 

TheGranbyOompany  has  never  mined  itself,  but  always  let  oat 
claims  on  its  leased  section  of  ground.  But  it  has  frequently  assisted 
the  miners  in  sinking  shafts  through  faardrock,  with  the  intention  of 
having  a  new  part  of  the  field  investigated.  In  such  cases  the  Com- 
pany agreed  to  pay  the  miners  a  gratuity  of  9100,  under  the  condition 
that  they  would  sink  the  shafts  either  to  an  ore-opening,  or  at  least  to 
ft  depth  of  75  feet. 

The  Company  also  put  up  a  large  steam-pump  in  the  Valley,  sootb 
of  the  furnace-building,  in  a  shaft  94  feet  deep.  This  pump  drains  a 
lai|;e  portion  of  the  Brockhollow  and  Village  Diggings.  As  all  the 
single-ore  deposits,  the  "  openings,"  are  limited  in  their  extent,  Uu 
continuance  of  mining  in  the  several  Granby  districts  depends  always 
upon  the  discovery  of  new  deposits,  and  this  discovery  depends  npos 
the  degree  of  activity  in  prospecting.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  fluctu- 
ations that  have  taken  place  regarding  the  production  of  these  minet. 
In  1870  and  1871,  when  the  excitement  began  at  Joplin,  many  minen 
left  for  that  place,  prospecting  diminished,  and  the  production  and 
the  reputation  of  Granby  decreased.  Happily,  about  the  same  time 
this  ZinO'Ore  began  to  attract  attention,  which  had  before  been  con- 
sidered worthless.  In  ^November,  1871,  Mr.  Bellew,  agent  for  the  Mis- 
souri Zinc  Company,  in  St  Lonis,  began  to  work  for  Lead  and  Zinc  oo 
several  old  claims,  which  before  that  time,  had  been  worked  for  Lead 
only.  In  August  1872,  Mr.  Hopkins  began  doing  the  same  for  Messn. 
Martindale  &  Eddy,  of  St  Louis,  and  towards  the  end  of  1873,  the 
Granby  Company  itself  began  to  buy  up  the  Zinc-ore.  The  whole  i^ 
B  of  the  mines  was  changed  by  this  getting  of  Zinc-ores.  While 
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terest  to  hoist  as  little  useless  material  as  possible,  they  often  fill  up 
old  drifts  with  sach  material,  which  is  here  mostly  Clay,  Chert  and 
Limestone.  In  the  course  of  years  these  masses,  as  the  miners  say, 
^  grow  together,"  and  we  were  astonished  in  visiting  an  old  mine  in 
Brock  Hollow,  which  bad  not  been  worked  for  15  years,  to  find  some 
old  posts  of  timber  buried  in  a  hard  Conglomerate  of  Chert  and  har- 
dened Clay,  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  an  original  rock. 

The  smelting-works  of  Granby  are  situated  near  the  creek,  in  the 
north-west  quarter  of  the  Section,  west  of  the  town.  The  sketch.  Fig. 
68,  represents  a  plan  of  the  works. 

Fig,  68y  Oranhy  Smelting- Works, 

1  to  4,  Scotch-American  hearths. 
5  to  8,  old  Scotch  hearths. 
9,  Blake-crusher. 

10,  WaghiDg  trough. 

11,  kludge-box. 

The  heavy  line  represent  wooden  blast-pipe,  18  inches  square. 

The  principal  building  contains  8  hearths,  one  of  which  is  used 
for  smelting  slag.  Each  hearth  has  a  separate  stack.  The  fan  is  a 
large  Sturtevant  No.  7.  The  steam  is  produced  by  two  boilers^  40  feet 
long  and  45  inches  diameter.  They  use  2  cords  of  wood  in  24  hours. 
The  engine  runs  the  fan,  a  turning-lathe,  a  pump^  3  jigs,  a  Blake- 
crusher  and  a  small  saw-mill. 

Fifty-two  feet  east  of  this  main  building  is  a  smaller  shed,  with  2 
air-furnaces.  These  works  smelt  all  the  Oalena  from  Granby,  Oro* 
nogo  and  from  the  Company's  lands  near  Joplin. 

In  1873  nearly  7  millions  of  pounds  of  Galena  were  smelted,  about 
one-half  of  which  quantity  was  from  the  Granby  mines.  In  summer 
of  1873,  about  200  miners  were  occupied  at  Granby,  producing  an  av- 
erage of  70,000  pounds  of  Galena  per  week. 

Neosho  Furnace. 

The  Neosho  Manufacturing  Company, Stein^  President,  at 

Neosho,  Newton  county,  runs  one  American  Lead-hearth,  besides  its 
Iron  foundry,  machine  shop  and  saw-mill.  The  Scotch  hearth  gets  a 
sofficient  supply  of  Lead  ore  from  several  south- western  mines  to  run 
about  three  days  in  a  week.  This  company  smelts  not  only  Galena  in 
the  American  hearths,  but  also  Dry-bone,  which  at  Granby  is  invaria- 
bly  taken  into  the  air  furnaces.  The  Galena  yields  70  per  cent,  the 
Dry-bone  35  per  cent,  of  Lead.  In  smelting  Galena  some  finely  sawed 
wood  is  used  as  fuel,  mixed  with  the  charcoal.    The  slag  encloses  me- 

G-s— 32 
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chanically  abont  12  per  cent,  of  Lead.  Thia  slag  ia  crnahed  between 
two  rollers  to  pea-size  and  smaller,  washed  in  ruDDing  water,  and 
jigged.  The  slag  thus  concentrated  is  smelted  in  the  Scotch  hearth 
with  some  bnrnt  and  powdered  Lime,  and  yields  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
Lead.  One  jigger  makes  about  800  pounds  of  smeltable  material  per 
day.  The  crasher  orashes  enoagh  in  one  day  to  sopply  the  Jig  for  three 
days.  The  Uompany  pays  932.00 per  1,000  pounds  for  Galena,  and  912.00 
for  Dry-bone. 

Thdrmak  Fdrxace. 
The  Thunnan  Mining  and  Smelting  Company :  President,  Colonel 
Graves  of  Joplio  ;  Vice-President,  Colonel  Biggin;  Superintendent, 
Colonel  Chapman.  It  has  erected  one  American  hearth,  of  newest 
constrDction,  atThnrman,  near  theTbarman  Diggings, T.  27,  R.  33  W^ 
Sec  31.  Ore,  mixed  with  mush  rock  is  barnt  and  then  smashed  bya 
flat  hammer  over  a  cast-iron  screen,  3^  feet  by  2^  feet,  the  slits  being 
|>inch.  All  the  mineral  has  to  pass  through  these  slits  which  give  it 
the  proper  size  for  smelting.  The  crashed  material  is  jigged.  The 
pore  ore  is  then  smelted,  while  the  impure  ore  is  crashed  finer  by  hand 
on  a  plain  iron  plate  and  washed  in  a  trough.  The  hearth  is  run  with 
charges  of  2,0U0  pounds  of  Galena,  which  is  smelted  in  four  to  six 
hours,  and  yields  15  pigs  of  Lead,  weighing  80  to  83  pounds  each. 
Twelve  charges  are  made  per  week,  producing  14,500  pounds  of  Ga- 
lena. The  blast  is  produced  by  a  Sturtevant  No.  5  blower.  The  Com- 
pany pays  $31.00  for  1,000  pounds  of  Galena,  dedncting  a  royalty  of 
9i.00  when  the  ore  has  been  taken  from  their  own  lands. 
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feet  At  greater  depths  this  pomp  does  not  work  as  well  on  account 
of  the  condensation  of  the  steam  in  the  long  narrow  pipes  which  carry 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  parap  in  the  shaft,  as  well  as  in  the 
Qzhanst  pipe. 

The  Galena  is  generally  separated  from  the  Zinc  ore  and  Ohert  by 
breaking  the  ore  with  hand-hammers,  and  by  picking  oat  the  pieces 
of  Oalena.  The  finer  materials  obtained  in  this  process  are  washed  in 
troughs  and  jigged  in  wooden  jigs  of  rough  construction  moved  by 
hand.  Messis.  Kiggins  &  Ohapman  have  lately  begun  to  dress  and 
separate  the  ores  in  a  more  perfect  manner  by  machinery  which  they 
pot  op  at  their  smelting  works  at  Joplin.  The  ore  is  crushed  by  roll- 
ers, hoisted  by  an  elevator,  separated  by  screens  and  cleaned  by  two 
large  jigs  with  horizontal  piston.  All  this  apparatus,  as  well  as  the 
fan  which  supplies  the  blast  to  three  American  hearths  are  moved  by 
steam  power.  The  dressing  machinery  has  a  capacity  of  24,000  tons 
of  ore  in  10  hours.  How  much  Lead  and  especially  Zinc  is  lost  by 
the  ordinary  imperfect  dressing  and  washing  manipulations  maybe 
seen  from  the  following  analysis  of  refuse  taken  from  recent  heaps 
below  Swindle  Hill.    Mr.  R.  Ghauvenet  found  in  it : 

Metallic  Lead 4.28  per  cent. 

Metallic  Zinc « 85.51  per  cent 

There  is  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  Zinc  works  will  be  built  in  the 
South-west,  or  as  soon  as  the  present  enormous  freight  on  Zinc  ore  to 
St  Louis  will  be  reduced  to  a  proper  measure,  it  will  pay  well  to  work 
over  such  refuse  as  the  above  and  to  separate  both  the  Zinc  and  the 
Lead  ores,  when  good  and  efficient  dressing  machines  are  used.  The 
cost  of  washing  Lead  ore  by  hand,  as  it  is  now  done,  varies  from  two 
to  six  dollars  per  1,000  pounds  of  clean  Galena.  Five  smelting  works 
are  now  in  operation  at  various  points  along  Joplin  Creek.  They  are 
as  follows : 


Owners. 


Jasper  Lead  and  Mining  Company. 

Davia  &  Murphy 

Moffett  &  Sergeant. 

BiggiuB  &  Chapman 

S.  B.  Corn 

Total 


Air  Furnaces. 

American 
Hearths. 

2 

2 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

16 

7 
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While  American  hearths  ar«  usaall^  built  id  rows  side  by  aide, 
each  hearth  having  its  own  chimney,  the  Jasper  Lead  and  Mining 
Company  has  built  its  hearths  on  a  new  system,  according  to  vhich 
each  couple  of  hearths  is  placed  back  to  back  and  has  bat  one  com- 
mon stack.    This  is  represented  by  Fig.  69. 

Messrs.  Biggins  &  Chapman  use  a  No.  5  Sturtevant  blower  for 
three  American  hearths. 

The  Joplin  emeltere  pay  to  the  miners,  for  1,000  pounds  of  Galena, 
$35,  less  the  royalty,  which  is  paid  to  the  land  owners,  and  which 
amounts  to  from  $4  to  $8. 

One  air  furnace,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Davis  &  Marphy,iB 
located  near  the  Bentley  Diggings,  four  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Jop- 
lin. Another  works,  which  runs  exclusively  on  Joplin  ore,  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Sarver  &  Co.,  at  Baxter  Springs,  in  Kansas. 

One  air  furnace  is  in  operation  near  Scotland,  seven  miles  east  of 
Joplin,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  Grove  Creek  Diggings  and  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  Birch  Diggings.  They  smelt  a  charge  of 
1,500  ponnds  of  Galena  in  nine  hoars,  and  obtain  over  1,000  pounds  of 
Lead  from  it.  The  furnace  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Murphy,  and 
pays  IS25  per  1,000  pounds  for  Galena.  The  erection  of  a  second  far- 
nace  iu  this  locality  is  under  consideration. 

The  smelting  works  at  Oronogo,  containing  three  American 
hearths,  are  not  in  operation  because  the  Granby  Company,  which 
owns  them,  prefers  to  smelt  all  the  Oronogo  ores  at  Granby. 

The  following  analyses  of  Joplin  Lead  slag  were  made  by  Ur. 
Andrew  A.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis  ; 
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No.  1.  Average  sample  of  slag  produced  in  smelting  Galena  in  the  American 
hearth,  at  the  works  ot  Messrs.  Riggins  &  Chapman,  Joplin. 

No.  2.  Average  sample  of  ordinary,  good  slag,  produced  in  smelting  Galena 
in  a  reverberatory  or  wind  furnace,  at  the  works  of  the  Jasper  Lead 
and  Mining  Company,  Joplin. 

No.  3.  Average  sample  of  a  slag,  of  a  bluish  color  and  rotten  appearance,  ob- 
tained near  the  fire-bridge  of  the  same  furnace  as  No.  2. 

All  the  above  slags  are  so  rich  in  Lead  that  they  will  yield  a  large, 
and  paying  percentage  of  it  when  smelted  over  in  a  shaft  farnace. 
As  they  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  Zinc,  the  Lead  thus  pro- 
duced must  be,  however^  less  pure  and  less  valuable  than  that  ob- 
tained in  smelting  the  ore.  The  air  furnace  seems  to  produce  a  much 
richer  slag  than  the  American  hearth. 

STATISTICS. 

We  may  estimate  the  total  production  of  Granby,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  mining  to  the  end  of  the  year  1873,  at  about  80,000,000  pounds 
of  Galena— equal  to  about  27,100  tons  of  Lead,  worth,  at  7  cents  per 
pound,  $3,920,000. 

The  total  production  of  Joplin  district,  from  1871  to  1873  inclusive, 
was  about  50,000,000  pounds  of  Galena,  from  which  about  17,500  tons 
of  Lead  were  smelted,  having  a  value  of  $2,450,000. 

The  total  production  of  the  whole  South-western  region  until 
1873  inclusive,  was  about  140,000,000  pounds  of  Galena,  corresponding 
to  49,000  tons  of  Lead,  and  a  value  of  $6,860,000. 

The  above  values  are  only  approximate?,  but  they  are  suflSciently 
accurate  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  mining 
region. 

We  will  add  here  some  statistics  regarding  the  production  in  1873, 
taken  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^The  Mineral  Wealth  of  South-west 
Missouri,"  by  Messrs.  Baumann  and  Lloyd,  who  gathered  the  figures 
directly  from  the  books  of  the  different  mining  and  smelting  com- 
panies. 

The  mining  companies  produced,  in  1873,  the  following  quantities 
of  Galena : 
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(^uantilg  of  Oattna  Maud. 


Namb  of  Compant. 


The  Or&oby  Minlog  and  SmelUog  Compaaf : 

From  Oranbf  and  Oronogo- 

From  JopIlD,  Lone  Elm  and  LeadvlUe 

Davla  ft  Hurpby : 

From  JopUn,  Stevens  and  Grove  Creek  Diggings 

The  JopUn  Mining  and  Smelting  Compan]r : 

From  JopUn  and  Tliurman  Diggings 

JCoffett  A  Sergeant : 

From  JopUn  and  Bentley  Diggings 

Lone  Elm  Compunf : 

From  Lone  Elm 

The  Jasper  Lead  and  Mining  Company,  and  S.  B.  Corn  and  others : 

From  JopUn,  ComwaU  and  other  Diggings- 


Total M.sre.l 


or  this  total  quantity,  there  was  prodaoed  at: 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 


THE  LEAD  REGION  OF  CENTRAL  MISSOURI. 


BY  ADOLF  SOHlilDT,  Pfl.  D. 


■GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  REGION. 


GEOGBAPHY. 

The  Lead  region  of  Central  Missouri,  comprises  the  counties  of 
sdinci  Cooper,  Pettis,  Benton,  St.  Clair,  Hickory,  Camden,  Morgan, 
[oniteau.  Cole,  Miller,  Osage  and  Maries. 

Lead  and  Zinc  ores  have  been  found  also  further  south,  in  Laclede, 
Dallas,  Greene,  Webster,  Wright,  Texas,  Douglas,  Christian,  Taney, 
tone  and  Barry  counties,  forming  what  we  will  call  the  Southern 
ead  Region  of  Missouri,  a  description  of  which  will  be  published  at 
)me  future  time. 

The  principal  and  best-paying  deposits  so  far  discovered  in  the 
entral  region,  are  situated  within  a  district  covering  the  central  and 
luthern  portions  of  Morgan,  the  northern  half  of  Miller,  the  south- 
estern  portion  of  Cole,  and  the  southern  portion  of  Moniteau  conn- 
es.  It  will  be  seen  from  this^  that  the  centre  of  the  Central  Lead 
egion  lies  about  70  miles  north-west  from  the  centre  of  the  Central 
t>n  Region,  as  described  in  my  published  report  of  1872. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  Osage  River,  in  its  course 
om  Linn  Creek,  Camden  county,  to  its  mouth,  near  Osage  City, 
^rms  the  limit  between  the  Iron  and  the  Lead  regions.    This  limit  is 
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most  abrupt  in  Miller,  Osage  aud  Cole  counties,  althoagh  CTen 
there,  Lead  ore  is  occasionally  found  east  of  the  Osage,  while  sing^ 
deposits  of  Iron  ore  are  scattered  over  the  whole  OeotrsI  Lead 
Region. 

Westward  from  the  sudden  turn  of  the  Osage  River,  near  Linn 
Creek,  this  river  ceases  to  be  the  limit,  and  the  Lead  region  in  Cam- 
den, Hickory  and  BentoD  counties,  has  a  decidedly  southern  extension. 
However,  the  greater  and  principal  portion  of  the  region  lies  between 
the  Osage  and  Missoari  Rivers.  No  workable  deposit  of  Lead  ore  is 
known  north  of  the  Missouri. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


The  general  topographical  character  of  this  region  is  rather  bro- 
ken and  rough,  the  country  being  cut  deeply  by  numerous  tributaries 
of  both  the  Missouri  and  the  Osage,  as  well  as  by  innumerable 
smaller  water  runs  and  ravines,  with  steep  slopes  which  are  mostly 
covered  by  a  silicious  soil,  mixed  with  Cbert  fragments.  The  region, 
however,  contains  also  much  excellent  bottom  land,  and  large  tracts 
of  good  rolling  prairie. 

GEOLOG  Y. 

The  Central  Lead  Region  contains  mucti  Lead  ore,  and  some  Zinc 
ore  and  Iron  ore.  These  ores  are  principally  connected  with  the 
Lower  Silorian  Limestones,  especially  with  the  Second  and  Third 
Magoesian  Limestone,  although  in  some  places  in  northern  Monitean, 
and  in  Cooper  and  Saline  counties,  it  is  found  in  the  Archimedes  or 
Keokuk  Limestone  of  the  Carboniferous  Formatiob :  that  is,  in  the 
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a  nearly  constant  associate  of  the  Galena,  in  the  Oarboniferous  as  well 
as  in  the  Silurian  rocks.  These  facts  suggest  the  idea  that  the  occur- 
rence of  Lead  ore  with  its  associates,  is  not  exclusively  dependent  on 
the  geological  formation,  but  that  its  deposition  may  have  taken 
place  simultaneously,  in  similar  rocks  belonging  to  different  £:eolog- 
ical  periods,  which  rocks  happened  to  be  under  similar  conditions  at 
the  time  of  deposition.  If  this  suggestion  is  correct,  it  would  throw 
the  origin  of  all  the  Galena  of  the  Central  and  the  South-western  Lead 
regions,  into  a  later  period  than  the  Sub-Carboniferous. 

Ab  Galena  is  also  found  in  the  seams  and  partings  of  the  Coal 
strata  in  Simpson's  Coal  mine,  situated  in  the  Lead  district  of  south  • 
em  Moniteau  county,  which  Coal  strata,  although  belonging  to  a  sep- 
arate basin,  must  be  supposed  to  be  formed  simultaneously,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  North  Missouri  Coal  field,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Ga- 
lena is  of  much  later  origin  even,  than  the  Coal  Measures. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 


S.— DESOBIPnON  OF  ORES  AND  OF  ASSOCIATED  MINERALS. 


The  following  miDeraiB  are  represented  in  the  Lead  depoaits  of 
Central  Hiseonri : 

Oalkka, 

Cbbdsbitk, 

Blkndk, 

SurrHSONiTB, 

Babttss, 

Cai^citb, 

Pybitbs,  (Id  part  cupriferous,) 
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altering  their  color.  The  Galena  from  the  Streit  Diggings;  (Oole 
county,)  however,  assumes  a  blue,  and  sometimes  reddish  tarnish,  on 
exposure. 

Galena  is  often  found  coated,  more  or  less  thickly,  with  gray  Car- 
bonate of  Lead,  either  earthy  or  crystallized.  Galena  is  also  very 
commonly  seen  covered  and  surrounded  by  Barytes,  and  in  some  in- 
stances also  coated  by  either  massive  or  crystalline  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 

At  the  Hoff  Diggings,  (Miller  county,)  pieces  of  Galena  were  found 
rounded  off,  and  coated  thinly  with  Carbonate  of  Lead,  and  associated 
with  stalactites  of  Limonite,  adhering  to  and  partly  surrounding  the 
rounded  forms  of  Galena.  The  Galena  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  of 
all  these  minerals. 

The  following  analyses  of  Central  Missouri  Galenas  were  made 
by  Mr.  Regis  Chauvenet,  from  average  samples  of  clean  Galena,  in 
each  a  condition  as  it  is  usually  delivered  at  the  smelting  works : 

Sample  1  is  from  Walker  Diggings,  Miller  county. 
Sample  2  is  from  Madole  Diggings,  Morgan  county. 
Sample  3  is  from  New  Granby  Diggings,  Mor^ran  county. 
Sample  4  is  fh>m  Streit  Diggings,  Cole  county. 


Insoluble  Silicious.. 

[Iron ^ 

Bisulphide  of  Iron. 

Zinc .• 

Silver.- 


1. 

a. 

8, 

0.15 

0.11 

0.21 

0.24 

trace. 

0.48 

0.51 

trace. 

1.02 

trace. 

none. 

trace. 

none. 

trace. 

trace. 

4. 


0.13 
trace.] 
trace, 
none, 
none. 


The  Silver  is  in  every  case  less  than  i  oz.  to  the  ton. 

Copper  and  Antimony  were  sought  for  in  all  samples,  but  with 
negative  results. 

Oobalt  and  Nickel  are  included  in  the  ^Iron,"  and  are  not  present 
in  a  determinable  quantity. 

The  above  are  all  the  impurities  contained  in  these  various  Ga- 
lenasi  which  are,  consequently,  almost  pure  Sulphides  of  Lead,  and 
contain  in  the  average  about  86  per  cent,  metallic  lead.  They  are  the 
purest  Galenas  known. 


J 
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CERUSSITE, 


Carbonate  of  Lead,  occurs  as  a  coating  over  Galena,  as  well  as  in  veil 
developed,  yellowish  or  greenish-white  translucent  crystals  of  a  co]- 
amnar  form,  the  prisms  being  prevalent  and  cut  off  on  both  ends  by 
faces  of  pyramids  and  of  domes.  Snch  crystals  are  almost  invariably 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  either  coated  or  fresh  Galena-crystals; 
they  are  occasionally  of  dark-gray  to  black  color. 

Massive  Oerassite,  called  "Dry-bone,"  sometimes  with  a  sobcry- 
stalline  stracture,  occurs  white  and  yellow  at  the  Boaz  Digging,  (Cole 
county,)  and  in  numerous  places,  though  rarely  in  large  guaatities. 


BLENDE. 

Sulphuret  of  Zinc,  has  nowhere  in  the  Central  Lead  Region  been 
fonnd  in  sufficiently  large  quantity  to  be  used  as  an  ore.  It  occurs  as 
dark-green,  yellow  or  red  crystalline  specks,  or  as  agglomerations  of 
crystals  between  broken  Chert,  for  instance  at  ^e  Eureka  Diggings, 
(Cole  county,)  or  surrounded  by  Barytes,  for  instance  on  CofGn  Spring 
Creek, (Morgan  county,)  also  as  horizontal  and  vertical  seams  in  some 
of  the  Coal  deposits  of  Moniteau  and  Cole  counties,  where  it  is  evi* 
dently  a  product  of  reduction  from  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  through  the 
chemical  action  of  the  Ooal  on  solutions,  containing  the  Sulphate. 

Blende  is  also  fonnd  as  amber  yellow,  translucent,  well  developed 
twin-crystals  of  the  common  form,  loose  in  black  Clay,  at  the  Stockec 
Diggings  (Morgan  county.) 

Blende  ia  found  in  contact  with  Galena,  in  Barytes,  at  the  Collins 
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B  A  R  Y  T  E  S  , 

Sulphate  of  Baryta,  called  ''  Bald  Tiff,"  or  simply  "  Tiff,"  by  the  miners 
in  Missoari,  occurs  in  large  quantities,  with  or  without  Galena,  in  the 
Central  Lead  Region.  It  is  often  sub-crystalline,  with  a  very  fine 
grain,  and  white  or  yellow  and  opaque;  or  it  is  plainly  crystalline, 
translucent,  colorless,  to  bluish-white.  At  the  Doph  Diggings,  on  In- 
dian Greek,  (Morgan  county,)  both  these  yarieties  occur  together ; 
the  crystalline  variety  being  deposited  over  the  sub -crystalline  and 
therefore  of  later  origin. 

Another  pretty,  common  variety  is  white  to  yellow,  opaque,  and 
very  coarsely  crystalline,  with  distinctly  lamellar  structure  and  cleav- 
age. 

A  colorless,  transparent,  and  very  coarsely  crystalline  Barytes, 
with  an  imperfectly  lamellar  structure,  but  with  very  marked  basal 
and  prismatic  cleavage,  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  T.  42,  R. 
18  W.,  Sec.  21,  near  the  Giark  Diggings,  on  Goffin  Spring  Greek  (Morgan 
county.)  In  the  same  locality  tabular  crystals  are  met  with,  1  inch 
thick,  2  inches  wide  and  3  to  4  inches  long.  Very  fine  transparent 
crystals  of  Barytes  of  the  common  forms,  ^  to  1  inch  long,  were  also 
found  at  the  Galdwell  and  the  Price  Mill  Diggings,  in  Morgan  county. 
Oalena  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  Barytes,  though  sometimes 
in  very  small  quantity.  But  Barytes  is  frequently  seen  without  Ga- 
lena ;  less  frequently  without  at  least  specks  of  Blende. 

Whenever  large  quantities  of  Barytes  occur  together  with  Galena, 
well-formed  crystals  of  the  latter  are  generally  surrounded  by  the 
former  on  all  sides  except  one,  where  it  is  mostly  in  contact  with  al- 
tered or  unaltered  Limestones. 

Barytes  forms  usually  veins  or  vein-like  deposits.  It  .is  of  later  * 
formation  than  other  Galena  or  Blende,  and  always  incloses  both,  or 
fills  places  left  between  crystals  of  these  minerals.  It  sometimes  in- 
closes fragments  of  Limestone  and  of  Ghert,  with  crystals  of  Galena 
or  Blende  adhering  to  these  fragments.  Some  specimens  often  have 
the  appearance  of  a  Galena  crystal,  entirely  surrounded  by  Barytes ; 
but  these  present  only  a  Section  through  a  string  of  crystals,  the  last 
of  which  will  generally  be  found  to  be  seated  on  Limestone  or  Ghert. 
I  have  not  seen  a  single  specimen  that  proves  conclusively  that  clean 
<jlalena  can  be  surrounded  by  Barytes  on  all  six  sides. 


SBOLoeiOAL  SURTXT. 


CALCITE, 

Oftrbonate  of  Lime,  th«  ^'  Glass  Tiff"  of  the  minere,  is  often  met  with 
aa  crystals  or  coarsely  crystalline  masses,  in  seams  and  cavities  of  the 
varioas  Limestones  in  the  Central  Lead  Kegion.  It  ia,  however,  rarely 
found  in  close  association  with  either  Qalena  or  Blende  or  Barytei, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  any  particalar  relation  to  the  ore  deposits, 
as  it  has  been  often  supposed. 

QUABTZ, 

Mineral  Silica,  ia  not  infreqaent  in  the  form  of  colamnar  or  pyramidal 
crystals  lining  drusy  cavities  of  Ohert.  This  occnrrence  is,  howevM, 
independent  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Lead  deposits.  Drusy  cavities, 
lined  with  Qaartz  crystals,  are  gnite  common  in  the  Limestones  of 
the  Eastern  Lead  region,  and  are  there  known  under  the  name  of 
**  Mineral  Blossom,"  In  the  Central  region  they  are  but  rarely  found 
in  Limestone. 

PTBITES, 

Biaulpbide  of  Iron,  is  frequently  found  in  small  quantitiea  in  and  near 
the  liead  deposits  as  well  as  in  many  other  places.  It  is  rarely  seen 
in  direct  contact  with  either  Galena  or  Blende.  In  one  specimen  I 
have  from  the  Collins  Diggings,  Coqper  county,  it  seems  to  inclose 
crystals  of  Qalena.  It  is  often  accompanied  and  covered  by  crystal- 
lized Calcite. 

Much  of  the  Pyrites  of  this  region  is  cupriferous,  and  therefore, 
whenever  in  part  decomposed,  it  is  associated  not  only  with  Limonite, 
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generally  bronze-yellow.  True  Chalcopyrite  (Copper  Pyrites),  with 
its  greenish,  brass-yellow  color,  has  not  been  discovered  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  determine  its  existence  with  surety. 

LIMONIT^, 

Hydrated  Peroxide  of  Iron,  occurs  both  as  an  original  mineral  and  as 
a  product  of  pseudomorphism  from  Pyrites.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  Carbonates  of  Copper — the  latter  being  always 
inferior  in  quantity  to  the  Limonite. 

I  observed  Limonite  as  an  apparently  original  mineral,  lining 
cavities  in  Barytes  at  the  Thomas  Diggings,  Camden  county ;  and  as 
Stalactites,  cementing  rounded  and  coated  Galena,  at  the  Hoff  Dig- 
gings, Miller  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Hoff  Diggings,  it  also 
occurs  in  stalactitic  forms  in  considerable  quantity,  forming  an  Iron 
ore  bank,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  description  in  division  D  of  this 
report.  Limonite  occurs  in  smaller  or  larger  quantity  as  concretions 
and  segregations  in  innumerable  localities,  without  any  distinct  rela- 
tion to  the  Lead  deposits. 

MALACHITE, 

Green,  Hydrated  Carbonate  of  Copper,  with  about  56  per  cent,  of 
metallic  Copper,  is  generally,  in  this  region,  a  product  of  decomposi- 
tion of  cupriferous  Pyrites,  and  is  nearly  always  associated  with  de- 
composing Pyrites  and  with  Limonite — this  latter  being  also  produced 
by  the  decomposition  (pseudomorphism)  of  the  former.  From  the 
fact  that  the  Limonite  is  found  in  such  instances  intimately  mixed 
with  the  undecomposed  Pyrites  and  passes  into  the  latter  gradually, 
while  the  Malachite  is  always  deposited  in  cavities  or  in  seams  of  the 
Limonite,  and  often  in  the  adjacent  rocks,  it  appears  that,  while  the 
transformation  of  the  Sulphide  of  Iron  into  Limonite  is  effected  with- 
out change  of  place,  the  Sulphide  of  Copper  on  the  contrary  is  not 
only  decomposed  and  changed  into  a  Carbonate,  but  also  dissolved^ 
extracted  and  redeposited.  The  Malachite  is  bright  green,  vitreous, 
crystalline,  and  has  generally  a  fibrous  and  radiated  structure. 

The  pieces  of  half-decomposed  Pyrites,  with  Limonite  and  Mala- 
chite, sometimes  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  metallic  Copper  to 
constitute  a  good  Copper  ore.  But  the  ore  has  not  been  found  as  yet 
in  paying  quantities.  The  largest  accumulations  of  it  which  are  known 
to  me  in  this  region,  are  at  the  Collins  Lead  Diggings,  Cooper  county) 
and  at  Abbott  &  Gantt's  Copper  bank,  T.  39,  R.  15  W.,  Sec.  13,  Miller 
county. 

AZURITE, 

Blue  Hydrated  Carbonate  of  Copper,  mostly  accompanies  the  Mala- 
chite, and  is  then  deposited  over  the  latter  and  fills  the  inmost  portion 
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of  cavities  which  were  but  partially  filled  by  the  Malachite.     It  ii 

azure  blue,  in  part  cryBtalline.     It  is  found  in  very  Bmall  quantitiea 

only. 

PA^AGENESIS. 

From  the  description  of  specimene  above  given,  we  may  establish 
the  following  paragenetic  series,  beginninf;  with  the  oldest  minerals: 

Blende. Gale  da. 

il  Barytes. 

t  Pyrites,^  I 

I  I        ^Limonlle. 

^mltlisonite.       CcrusRitc.       CflUltc.        /HalacbiU-. 
tAzuritc. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 


0.— DESCRIPTION  OF  ROOKS  AND  MODE  OF  OCCURRENCE 

OF  THE  ORE. 


The  following  rocks  occur  in  or  near  the  Lead  deposits  in  the  Cen- 
tral Missonri  Lead  region : 

» 

1.  Soil. 

2.  Sandstonr. 

3.  Clay. 

4.  Chert. 

5.  luiestonb. 

I  will  now  describe  these  rocks^  and  the  mode  of  occurrence  of 
Lead  ores  in  them,  and  will  finally  add  some  more  general  remarks  on 
the  various 

6.  FoBMs  OF  Deposits 

Of  Lead  ore  in  this  region. 

1.      SOIL    AND    SURFACE    INDICATIONS. 

The  Soil  in  the  Central  Lead  region  is  either  sandy  or  silico-argil- 
laceous,  and  almost  invariably  mixed  with  more  or  less  Chert  frag- 
ments. These  latter  are>  in  places,  very  abundant.  They  are  some- 
times fresh  and  hard,  sometimes  more  or  less  altered  or  disintegrated, 
so  as  to  be,  in  places,  converted  into  a  solt,  silicious  rock,  and  finally^ 
into  a  powder  of  clayish  appearance. 

The  impression  prevails  in  some  districts  that  the  accumulation  of 
Ohert  fragments  in  and  above  the  Soil  indicates  the  existence  of  Lead 
0.S— 33. 
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ore  deposits  below.  This  ie,  however,  incorrect.  We  find  in  man; 
places  good  deposits  underneath  a  Soil  with  bat  little  Oheit,  and  Terr 
cherty  hills  have  often  been  searched  for  Lead  ore  in  vain.  As  the 
Qalena  is  frequently  found  in  the  vicinity  of  oolitic  Chert  layers,  the 
presenceof  oolitic  Chert  fragments,  whether  in  large  or  small  qnan- 
tity,  may  be  considered  as  improving  somewhat  the  chances  for  find* 
ing  Lead  ore. 

The  beet  indication,  however,  is  a  clayish  soil  of  dark  ^red  or 
brown  color,  especially  when  observed  in  or  near  a  depression  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  1  consider  this  even  a  better  indication  than 
the  existence  of  loose  pieces  of  Galena  in  a  soil  of  light  color.  The 
reason  will  be  apparent  from  the  contents  of  the  following  Articles 
on  "  Clays,"  as  well  as  from  the  special  descriptions  of  deposits.  In 
the  best  districts  of  the  central  region,  8ome  Lead  ore  is  nearly  always 
found  in  localities  bearing  the  above  charncterietics.  'This  fact  ie  well 
known  to  all  practical  miners  of  some  experience.  No  external  sign 
however,  is  known  from  which  this  presence  of  ore  in  paying  quan- 
tities conld  be  safely  predicted.  Loose,  email  Galena,  often  rounded 
and  coated,  occurs  occasionally  in  the  soil,  also  massive  Ceraasiteand 
porous  or  softened  Chert,  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  Lead,  lliese 
-  are  not  unfavorable  indications.  But  the  deposit  from  which  such 
ores  are  derived  lies  very  often  not  right  beneath  these  indications 
but  at  some  higher  point  of  the  same  slope,  which  poiat  is  some- 
times difficult  to  discover. 


2.    SANDSTONE. 
Fragments,  slabs  or  broken  layers  of  a  rather  loose,  oot  very  ~ 
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lions  of  Silica  into  pre-existing  cavities.    The  oolitic  Ohert  frequently 
contains  drusy  cavities,  lined  with  Quartz  crystals. 

No  fossils  have  been  found  in  the  Sandstone  just  described;  but 
if  we  compare  the  above  description  with  that  which  Prof.  G.  0.  Swal- 
low has  given  of  the  '^  Saccharoidal  Sandstone,''  on  pp.  117  and  118  of 
the  Missouri  Geological  Beport  of  1855,  we  feel  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  identity  of  both  rocks.  Mr.  G.  C.  Broadhead  has  observed  similar 
Chert  beds  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  Second  Magnesian  Limestone 
and  in  the  Second  Sandstone.  The  Sandstone  above  described,  there- 
fore, probably  belongs  to  the  Lower  Silurian  System. 

This  rock  generally  contains  no  Lead  ores.  At  the  ^^  Eureka- 
Scott"  Diggings,  however,  in  Cole  county,  I  observed  fragments  of  it 
on  which  Galena  was  directly  deposited.  The  appearance  and  posi- 
tion of  these  fragments  shows  that  the  deposition  of  the  Galena  muH 
have  taken  place  after  the  breaking  and  consequently  long  after  the' 
formation  of  the  Sandstone. 

8.    CLAYS. 

The  Clays  play  an  important  part  in  the  Lead  deposits  of  this  Cen- 
tral Begion.  In  the  best  deposits  so  far  discovered  the  Galena  is  as- 
sociated with  red  Clay. 

The  origin  of  these  Clays  is  not  very  plain.  In  some  places  they 
•either  seem  to'be  purely  residuary  matter  from  dissolved  Limestones 
or  else  it  appears  as  if  the  solutions  that  dissolved  the  Limestone 
simultaneously  deposited  white  or  greenish-gray  Clay,  or  peroxide  of 
Iron  mixed  with  Clay.  In  other  places  they  seem  to  originate  from  a 
gradual  disintegration  of  the  Chert  through  chemical  action,  in  which 
case  they  are  no  true  Clays,  but  fine,  soft  Silica,  mixed  with  some 
Clay  and  with  hydrated  peroxide  of  Iron.  This  subject  could  not 
however,  be  cleared  up  satisfactorily,  except  by  a  series  of  careful 
chemical  analyses  of  judiciously  selected  samples. 

We  may  distinguish  four  kinds  of  Clays  bearing  some  relation  to 
the  Lead  formations  of  Central  Missouri : 

1.  The  shaly  or  stratified  Clay,  grayish-white  or  greenish-gray, 
with  alternate  yellow  layers.  It  is  always  silicious,  often  also  calca- 
reous. It  passes  into  shaly  Limestone,  and  is  undoubtedly  of  residu- 
ary origin,  though  perhaps  mixed  with  newly  deposited  silicate  of 
alumina.  It  frequently  contains  gray  Chert  concretions  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  Limestones.  Good  Galena  seams,  mostly  parallel 
to  the  stratification,  are  found  in  it  When  it  occurs  in  a  very  fine> 
soft  and  uniform  state  with  almost  or  entirely  obliterated  stratifica- 
tion, the  miners  call  it  '^Soapstone,''  on  account  of  its  being  slightly 
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Boapy  and  very  emooth  to  the  touch.    Ita  thicbneBS  is  generally  from 
3  to  10  feet. 

2.  The  white  or  slightly  yellow  Pipe-Clay  which  occurs  ia  nn- 
merous  places  in  flakes  or  in  irregular  layers,  between  other  OUys 
and  between  broken  rocks,  mostly  not  many  feet  below  the  enrbce. 
It  has  been  fonnd  in  considerable  quantity  in  a  shaft  near  the  Buffalo 
Diggings  (Morgan  county).  It  is  very  line,  pore  and  uniform  and 
would  be  an  excellent  material  for  the  mannfactory  of  pottery.  Ur. 
Kegis  OhauTenet  found  in  it— 

Per  cent. 

SlUca. ; 7ajSl 

Alumina ia« 


\ 


Iron _ Trace 

Lime  and  Magnesia  are  both  present  in  small  quantity,  less  than 
one  per  cent.  According  to  his  analyses  the  "Pipe-Clay"  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Clay  with  extremely  fine,  free  Silica,  the  latter  perhaps  a  pro> 
duction  of  the  disintegration  of  Ohert. 

3,  Red  ("tallow")  Clay,  a  pretty  constant  companion  of  the 
Lead  ores.  It  is  fiae-grained  and  plastic.  It  contains  mnch  Iron  and 
much  water.  It  is  generally  mixed  with  more  or  less  altered  and  soft- 
ened Chert  concretions,  also  with  fragments  or  fine  detritus  of  porous 
and  ferruginous  Ohert.  Its  relative  positiosisnotde&nite.  It  occurs 
in  alternate  streaks  with  Pipe<Clay.  It  occurs  both  below  and  above 
the  shaly  Clay  and  shaly  Limestone.  It  is  found  in  many  places  im- 
mediately below  the  soil  or  even  touching  Ihe  surface.  It  mostly 
reaches  down  to  the  surface  of  the  Limestone,  its  total  thickness  be- 
|gometimes  40  or  50  feet.  It  encloses  nearly  always  at  least  some 
r  within  a  few  feet  from  the  Limestone.  The 
r  can  have. 

ite,  and 
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is  concretionary,  or  else  it  occurs  as  comparatively  thin  and  non- 
continnous  beds.  It  varies  in  its  character  accovding  to  the  geologi- 
cal formation  to  which  it  belongs. 

A  blaish-gray,  raicrocrystalline  Chert,  with  dark  gray  to  black 
streaks,  ajid  sab-carboniferous  fossils  is  found  in  the  Lead  diggings  in 
the  northern  part  of  Morgan  county,  near  Otterville,  and  in  those 
situate  on  the  line  between  Cooper  and  Saline  counties. 

The  oolitic  Chert  which  has  been'spoken  of  in  (No.  2)  this  chap- 
ter, (Sandstone,)  is  the  most  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Lead  Diggings 
in  the  greater  portion  of  the  region,  especially  in  Morgan,  in  south- 
ern Moniteau;  in  Cole,  and  in  northern  Miller  counties. 

Nearly  everywhere,  though  not  frequently  in  very  large  quantity, 
we  find  a  white  Chert  with  gray  streaks,  in  the  main  amorphous,  with 
smooth,  sub-conchoidal  fracture,  probably  belonging  to  the  Second, 
or  sometimes  to  the  Third  Magnesian  Limestones.  This  latter  Chert  is 
often  found  in  thin,  streaky  or  banded  layers,  or  else  as  round  or  len- 
ticalar,  jasper-like  concretions,  with  rather  smooth  outer  surfaces. 
These  jasper  concretions  when  broken,  are  seen  to  consist  of  concen- 
tric bands,  6olored  gray  in  various  shades,  and  contain  sometimes,  a 
drusy  cavity  in  the  centre. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  Chert  above  mentioned,  occur  partly 
loose  in  the  Clay  as  fragments  or  concretions,  partly  as  layers  or  con- 
cretions in  the  Limestone. 

Galena  is  sometimes  found  adhering  to  broken  Chert,  or  filling 
seams  and  spaces  between  the  fragments.  This  is  very  extensively  the 
case  at  the  Anderson  Diggings,  (Camden  county,)  where  most  of  the 
Galena  occurs  in  this  form. 

The  Cherts  of  the  Central  Lead  Region,  undergo  similar  changes  to 
those  described  in  our  report  on  the  South-western  Begion.  They  turn 
gradually  into  a  light,  soft,  and  very  hygroscopic  mass,  having  the  ex- 
terior appearance  of  a  Clay,  yet  consisting  mainly  of  Silica.  I  found 
lenticular  Chert  concretions  changed  in  this  wise,  and  yet  showing 
their  original  concentric  structure,  loose  in  the  red  Clay,  at  the  Block- 
berger  Diggings  (Cole  county). 

The  oolitic  Chert  undergoes  similar  alterations,  during  which  the 
grains  are  attacked  first.  They  become  opaque  and  gradually  changed 
into  a  white  clayish  mass,  and  are  finally  removed,  leaving  the  cement 
behind  in  the  form  of  spongy  Chert. 

In  some  cases,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  cement  removed  and 
the  grains  left  This  happens  particularly,  when  the  oolitic  Chert  is 
exposed  to  weathering  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

We  find  sometimes  altered,  porous,  or  disintegrated  Chert,  im- 
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ptegnated  with  CeruBaite.  Bat  we  never  find  it  impregnated  with  Qa- 
lena.  This  shows  that  the  alteration  of  the  Ohert  has  taken  place  in 
a  later  period  than  the  depoBition  of  the  Galena. 

G.    LIMESTONE. 

The  Archimedes,  or  Keokuk  Limestone,  met  with  in  the  several 
Lead  Diggings  of  Cooper  and  Eastern  Saline  counties,  is  a  dark  gray, 
dense,  crystalline  Limestone.  At  the  Old  Scott  Diggings,  (Cooper 
connty,)  some  layers  are  very  coarsely  crystalline,  and  full  of  Cri- 
noid  stems  resembling  the  Kncrinital  Limestone.  These  Limestones 
alternate  with  thick  fossiliferous  Ohert  layers.  The  Galena  occnra 
with  Barytes  as  sheets  and  seams  in  the  Limestone ;  also  loose  be- 
tween Limestone  boulders,  broken  Ohert  and  Clay.  The  rock  is 
somewhat  softened  and  in  part  disintegrated,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Galena. 

The  80-callud  Second  and  Third  Magnesian  Limestones  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  formation,  are  the  principal  galeniferons  rocks  in  the 
Central  Lead  Region.  They  are  spread  over  the  whole  region,  and  gen- 
erally compose  the  interior  bodies  of  the  Lead-bearing  hills.  The  Sec- 
ond is  more  largely  represented  in  the  northern  and  western,  and  the 
Third  more  in  the  southern  and  eastern  half  of  this  region. 

These  Magnesian  Limestones,  when  found  fresh  and  unaltered* 
are  light  gray,  crystalline,  hard,  and  contain  numerous  small  cracks 
and  cavities,  one-sixteenth  to  one-fourth  inch  wide,  lined  with  Dolo- 
mitic  crystals.  In  this  form  this  Limestone  is  generally  found  in  the 
bluffs  along  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and  sometimes  contains  speckaor 
thin  seams  of  Galena. 
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losolable  8iliciou8(of  clayish  appearance) 14.71  per  cent. 

Peroxide  of  Iron.^ 1.68      *  * 

Lime^ 26.11      *  * 

Magnesia^ 17.17      ** 

Carbonic  Acid 40.21      '* 


Total 99.88 


<  I 


This  result  shows  that  there  is  actually  no  Sand  in  these  masses 
I  sandy  appearance. 

The  boulders,  as  well  as  the  larger,  slightly  softened  masses  of 
ssared  Limestone,  which  are  often  found  adjacent  to  the  ore  deposits, 
low  frequently  dendritic  specks,  probably  hydrated  peroxide  of 
'on;  in  their  interiors.  These  dendritic  specks  evidently  follow  ex- 
'emely  fine  cracks,  entirely  imperceptible  before  the  rock  is  broken, 
he  specks  are  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
id  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  fracture.  The  mi- 
Brs  call  this  rock  '^  Calico  Rock,"  and  justly  consider  it  a  good  indi- 
sition. 

In  some  districts — for  instance,  along  Buffalo  Greek,  (Morgan 
3unty,) — the  Galena  is  found  immediately  in  the  Sand  boulders ;  more 
equently,  however,  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  slabs  or  broken  sheets, 
etween  and  above  the  boulders,  associated  with  broken  ^^  Cotton 
.ock;"  of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

The  thickness  of  the  Sand-boulder  formation  varies  from  2  to  30 
let,  within  comparatively  short  distances  of  60  or  100  feet.  The  boul- 
ers  do  not  constitute  a  geological  horizon,  but  are  only  of  local  oc- 
arrence.  They  are  often  missing  entirely,  and  the  various  Clays  and 
etrital  rocks  rest  immediately  on  the  somewhat  sandy  surface  of  the 
)lid  surface  of  the  Limestone,  which  surface  is  washed  off  irregu- 
irly,  forming  large  pockets,  hollow  runs,  deep  chimneys,  and  occa- 
onally  extensive  caves.  Good  deposits  of  float  Galena,  are  often 
mnd  in  the  red  Clay  in  these  various  excavations,  on  or  near  the  sur- 
Lce  of  the  solid  Limestone.  Galena  seams  sometimes  run  down- 
ward into  the  latter. 

In  some  places  veins  of  Galena  and  Barytes,  traceable  over  sev- 
ral  hundred  feet,  set  down  through  solid  Limestone,  and  have  been 
)llowed  to  a  depth  of  over  70  feet.  They  were,  however,  not  paying, 
or  were  they  found  to  improve  with  the  depth.  Overlying  the  crys- 
iUine  Limestone  above  described,  and  above  the  ^^  Sand  boulders," 
nd  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  latter,  we  meet  in  most  of  the 
behest  Lead  mines  with  a  more  or  less  silicious  Magnesian  Limestone 
f  an  entirely  different  character,  and  eminently  Lead-bearing.  This 
)ck  has  a  yellowish-gray  or  drab  color,  a  very  fine  grain,  and  is  either 
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sub-cryBtalline  or  earthy,  and  perceptibly  softer  than  the  above  des- 
cribed analtered  crystalline  rock.  Like  this  latter  Limestone,  it  con- 
tains often  dendritic  specks  in  fine  seams.  Locally,  and  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Lead  ores,  it  gradually  becomes  softer  and  more 
earthy,  and  is  then  called  "  Cotton  Rock  "  by  the  Central  Missouri 
miners.  (It  will  be  noticed  that  this  rock  is  entirely  different  from  the 
porous  Chert,  which  the  miners  of  South-west  Missoari  call  "  Cotton 
Rock.") 

Through  fnrther  disintegration,  this  rock  passes  into  a  soft,  clayish 
friable  mass,  and  finally  into  a'silicions  and  often  also  calcareons,  shaly. 
Clay,  which  has  been  described  in  No.  8  of  chapter  31.  It  contains  in 
places  concretions  and  concretionary  beds  of  Chert,  with  brown  den- 
dritic specks  in  fissures  occasionally  of  the  same  description  as  the 
dendrites  in  the  Limestones, 

This  drab  colored,  fine-grained  Magnesian  Limestone  is  the  prin- 
cipal Lead-bearing  rock  in  the  Central  Missonri  Lead  Kegion.  It  con- 
tains the  Galena  in  the  form  of  sheets  and  seams,  which,  when  locally 
accumulated,  constitute  the  various  forms  of  workable  deposits,  to  be 
characterized  in  No-  6  of  chapter  31.  The  Galena,  although  itself 
nearly  always  adhering  to  the  Limestone,  or  to  fragments  of  it,  ia 
moBtly  accompanied  and  enveloped  by  more  or  less  Barytes,  which 
mineral  must,  as  a  rule,  be  considered  of  later  origin  than  Galena. 

The  form  of  the  Lead  ore,  as  found  in  the  mines,  is  invariably 
seam-like,  and  often  conglomeratic,  the  Galena  cementing  together 
fragments  of  Limestone,  or  of  Chert,  or  of  both.  In  most  places  the 
Galena-seams  are  themselves  again  broken,  and  the  empty  spaces 
filled  with  Barytes.    In  many  localities,  finally,  the  whole  conglome- 
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S.  That  the  softening  and  partial  deposition  of  the  Limestones 
and  their  alteration  into  "  Sand  Boulders,"  and  into  '*  Cotton  Rock," 
and  residuary  Olay,  which  caused  a  gradual  diminution  of  Tolume  of 
the  layers  operated  upon,  and  a  gradual  breaking  down  of  the  layers 
above,  has  been  effected  mainly  after  the  disposition  of  the  Galena, 
and  also  after  that  of  the  Barytes,  and  undoubtedly  continues  in  some 
measure  to  the  present  day. 

In  regard  to  the  above  point,' •^,  I  will  remark,  that  the  occurrence 
of  Galena  cementing  broken  Chert  concretions,  further,  the  occur- 
rence of  Galena  as  well  developed  crystals  in  residuary  Clays  and 
Sands,  and,  finally,  the  occurrence  of  Galena  as  disseminated  crystals 
in  the  softened  and  sometimes  regenerated  outer  portion  of  solid 
masses  of  barren  Limestone,  have  been  observed  occasionally.  Al- 
thoagh  these  occurrences  are  but  exceptional,  yet  they  show  that  in 
some  localities  at  least  the  dissolution  of  the  Limestones  may  have 
began  before,  and  continued  during  the  deposition  of  the  Galena. 

6.    FORMS    OF    DBPOSITE, 

The  various  forms  of  Lead  ore  deposits  in  the  Central  Begion  are 
as  follows : 

1.    Seams  and  Sheets, 

Either  in  hard  or  in  altered  and  softened  Limestone,  the  Galena  and 
Barytes  filling  horizontal  partings  between  the  strata,  penetrating  into 
fissared  Chert  layers,  also  filling  vertical  cracks  and  irregular  cavities 
in  the  Limestone.  The  extent  of  such  deposits  is  generally  more  hori- 
zontal than  vertical ;  the  net  work  of  seams  sometimes  extending 
horizontally  over  several  acres  of  ground,  but  not  often  reaching  to  a 
greater  depth  than  50  or  60  feet.  Single  and  very  thin  seams  some- 
times not  thicker  than  a  knife  blade,  often  reach  deeper,  to  a  depth  as 
yet  unknown. 

Most  of  the  main  seams  strike  from  north-west  to  south-east. 

Deposits  as  just  described  rarely  pay  working  when  in  this  cry- 
stalline Limestone,  but  they  are  often  quite  rich  when  in  the  earthy, 
drab  colored  Limestone,  or  in  ^^  Cotton  Bock." 

2.    Veins. 

The  vertical  seams  show  in  places  a  veinjike  character,  continu- 
ing over  considerable  distances,  and  to  a  considerable  depth,  without 
being  connected  with  many  horizontal  or  vertical  cross  seams,  and 
without  deflection  or  interruption.    Such  deposits  are  at  the  Mineral 
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Point  Diggings,  in  Monitean,  and  at  the  Doph  DiggingB,  in  Morgan 
county.  The  former  deposit  contains  very  little,  the  latter  moch  Ba- 
rytee.  The  former  strikes  north  to  south,  the  latternorth- west  to  Boath- 
east.  The  Dopb  veia  has  been  followed  to  a  depth  of  over  70  feet, 
withouteitber  widening  or  narrowing,  without  getting  richer  or  poorer 
in  Galena. 

'J.   C1RC1.E, 


Is  a  name  given  by  the  miners  to  a  kind  of  stock-werk  of  circular  oot- 
lise  and  of  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  being  somewhat  wider  be- 
low than  above.  It  consists  of  a  more  or  lees  conglomeratic  accamu- 
lation  of  softened  Limestone  fragments,  with  Galena-seams,  and  of 
broken  masses  of  both  Galena  and  Barytea.  The  wall  consists  of  a 
somewhat  harder,  yet  altered  Limestone,  and  is  sometimes  quite  dis- 
tinct  and  even  smooth,  while  in  other  instances,  or  on  another  side  of 
the  same  deposit,  the  Galena-seams  reach  into  the  wall  rock. 

Iq  most  "Circles"  the  best  portion  of  the  deposit  lies  along  the 
wall,  which  is  itself  in  places  covered  by  a  thick  sheet  of  Galena.  The 
broken  mass  becomes  less  rich  toward  the  centre,  bo  that  the  princi- 
pal and  richest  shafts  will  lie  in  a  circular  line  on  the  sarfaee. 

Some  of  these  "  Circles  "  are  over  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  -1 
been  dug  into  to  a  depth  of  70  to  90  feet.  At  that  depth  the  rock  be-  - 
gins  to  lose  its  conglomeratic  character  and  to  become  simply  fissured  J 
and  less  rich,  although  single  seams  of  Galena  yet  continue  deeper. 

The  origin  of  these  deposits  mast  be  explained  by  a  gradual  die 

integration  and  breaking  down  of  a  circular  mass  of  Limestone  nndei— — 
washed  by  a  vertical  water  course  or  spring  in  the  underlying  Lime—  t 
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The  deposits  have  andoubtedly  originated  from  a  partial  destruc- 
tion and  abstraction  of  the  rocks  from  sheet,  vein  and  circle  deposits, 
and  in  many  cases  show  their  origin  plainly  by  their  shape  and  by 
their  passing  into  the  original  deposit  in  the  depth.  Sheets  and  seams 
of  Galena,  starting  in  float  deposits  and  running  into  the  solid,  nearly 
unaltered  rock,  are  frequent.  At  the  Bond  Diggings,  Morgan  county^ 
and  at  the  Mineral  Point  Diggings,  Moniteau  county,  the  main  verti- 
cal seam  continues  into  the  rock,  and  the  broken  slabs  of  Galena 
found  above  the  rock  in  the  red  Clay,  stand  upright,  exactly  or  nearly 
in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  seam ;  yet  the  heaviest  part  of  each  slab 
or  piece  generally  turned  downward.  This  shows  not  only  that  the 
float  Galena  is  derived  from  the  seam  in  the  solid  rock,  but  also  that 
the  alteration  and  diminution  of  the  rock,  and  the  consequent  break- 
ing and  settling  down  of  the  Galena,  has  been  a  very  slow  and  gradual 
process — so  slow,  indeed,  as  neither  to  disturb  nor  to  throw  over  the 
loose  Galena  slabs.  In  none  of  such  diggings  could  I  find  a  proof  of 
any  kind  of  sudden  or  violent  disturbance  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Boaz  Diggings,  Cole  county,  furnish  an  example  of  circular 
Clay  diggings.  The  circular  float  deposit  in  Clay  near  the  surface, 
turns  into  a  circle  deposit  in  the  fissured  '^  Cotton  Bock  "  below. 

• 

CONCLUSION. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  general,  as  well  as  from  the  follow- 
ing special  description  of  the  Lead  deposits  in  the  Central  Missouri 
Lead  Begion,  that,  from  the  present  appearance  of  the  diggings,  the 
Lead  ore  seems  to  extend  more  horizontally  through  the  rocks  than 
into  the  depth,  and  to  be  more  extensively  developed  in  certain  strata 
than  in  others;  also,  that  the  local  development  is  exceedingly  varia- 
ble, there  being  besides  the  numerous  favored  spots  where  large  quan- 
tities of  Galena  are  accumulated,  numerous  others  where  the  Galena, 
although  present,  is  not  found  in  paying  quantities. 

The  prospect  of  finding  Lead  ore  in  greater  depths  than  that  into 
which  the  deepest  of  the  present  mines  have  penetrated,  are  not  just 
now  very  encouraging.  However,  as  it  sometimes  happens  in  strati- 
fied rocks  that  ore  bearing  and  barren  or  richer  and  poorer  strata 
alternate,  and  as  the  seams  of  Galena  lead  downwards  in  numerous 
places  in  this  region,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that,  at  a  greater 
depth,  other  lead-bearing  strata  may  be  found,  or  that  the  veins  may 
grow  richer.  So  long  as  this  has  not  been  practically  ascertained,  we 
^must  say  that,  according  to  our  present  experiences, Lead  ore  deposits 
in  Central  Missouri  have  been  found  paying  to  a  moderate  depth  only» 
but  that  many  deposits  are  quite  extensive  and  that  they  are  very 
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meroae  in  certain  districts,  althougb  nodoabtedly  many  existing  are 
yet  nndiBCOTered.  An  important  practical  consequence  of  this  is  that 
large  stock  enterprises  should  never  be  made  dependent  on  one  single 
district  or  locality,  however  rich  it  may  appear ;  but  that  they  moBt 
be  based  on  the  possession  of  extensive  tracts  of  land,  Bitnated  in 
promising  diBtricts,  to  have  a  chance  for  becoming  financially  sac- 
cessfal. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 


D.— SPECIAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPOSITS. 


The  special  description  of  Lead  deposits  in  the  Central  Missouri 
jead  Region  will  be  given  after  counties  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Dbfosits  US  Saline  and  Cooper  Counties. 

2.  Deposits  in  Pettis,  Benton,  St.  Clair  and  Hickory  Counties. 

3.  Deposits  in  Camden  County. 

4.  Deposits  in  Morgan  County. 

5.  DiFOsrrs  in  Moniteau  and  Cole  Counties. 

6.  Deposits  in  Miller,  Osagk  and  Maries  Counties. 

Detailed  descriptions  will,  as  a  rule,  be  given  of  such  deposits  only 
8  I  have  visited  personally.  Others  will  be  simply  mentioned  by 
ame  and  location  with  the  addition  of  a  few  short  remarks  based  on 
eliable  information.  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  make  the  list  as 
omplete  as  possible.  New  discoveries  are,  however,  constantly  be- 
Qg  made  in  this  Region,  which  is,  comparatively,  but  little  developed. 
fost  of  the  following  observations  were  made  in  May  and  June,  1874, 
nd  present  the  state  of  things  at  that  time.  The  notes  on  Camden 
canty  make  an  exception,  they  being  taken  in  May,  1873. 


.    LEAD  ORE  DEPOSITS  IN  COOPER  AND  SALINE  COUNTIES. 

An  old  Lead  mining  district,  already  mentioned  by  Prof.  G.  C. 
Ewallow  in  his  report  on  Cooper  county,  of  1855,  p.  199,  situated  on 
ioth  sides  of  the  Jine  between  Saline  and  Cooper  counties,  is  at 
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ent  being  re-opened  at  the  old  as  well  as  some  new  localities.  The 
Lead-bearing  rock  in  this  district  is  the  Archimedes  or  Keokak  Lime- 
stone of  the  Sub-carboniferous  formation,  conseqneatly  diflereatfrom 
that  met  with  in  nearly  all  the  other  Lead  Diggings  in  the  Central 
Kegion,  but  similar  to  that  with  which  the  Lead  ores  are  connected  in 
the  Sooth-west.    The  localities  so  far  known  are  the  following  : 

Uarmadl'ke  Dicolngs, 

Sec.  19,  T.  49,  R.  19  W.,  Saline  county,  on  Salt  Fork  of  Lamine  River; 
owned  by  Vincent  Marmadnke  and  Company. 

The  location  of  these  Diggings  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Salt 
Fork,  on  the  great  bend  near  the  centre  of  the  Section.  A  thinly 
stratified,  crystalline,  somewhat  cberty  Limestone  crops  out  along 
the  Creek,  dipping  towards  the  latter. 

A  shaft  was  sunk  between  this  Creek  and  the  blufi,  following  a  ^ 
crevice  in  the  Limestone  filled  with  loose  masses  of  Barytes  with  Oa-  — 
lena.  The  shaft  struck  an  opening  in  the  Limestone  at  15  feet  depth,  .^.  i 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  Barytes  and  Galena.  The  ^^ 
great  affluence  of  water  caused  by  the  proximity  of  the  Creek,^  :^ 
stopped  the  work  temporarily. 

Another  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  through  the  Limestone  a  short*- -=x 
distance  south  of  the  former,  and  if  the  prospect  proves  favorabl^^  ^i 
there,  it  is  intended  to  turn  off  the  Creek  into  a  new  channel  across  .^31 
the  bend,  so  as  to  leave  the  Diggings  dry. 

Work  was  begun  in  March,  1874,  and  20,000  pounds  of  Galena  ba^  _«] 
been  obtained  in  June. 

A  reverberatory  furnace  for  Lead  smelting,  usually  called  "aii^K  r 
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dned.    The  position  is  nearly  horizontal.     Seams  of  Barytes  are  fre- 
quent between  and  through  this  Limestone  strata. 

The  new  shafts,  25  to  40  feet  deep,  made  in  the  bottoms,  passed 
through  various  Clays  mixed  with  unaltered,  broken  Chert.  They 
struck  at  first  a  small  accumulation  of  float  Galena,  somewhat  al- 
tered and  mixed,  some  Carbonate  with  Barytes,  at  a  depth  of  20  feet, 
another  at  30  feet,  and  the  solid  Limestone  at  35  feet.  The  shafts  are 
being  worked  through  the  Limestone  in  search  of  a  deeper  galenif- 
erous  stratum.  The  quantity  of  ore  raised  from  the  new  shafts  is  as 
yet  inconsiderable. 

I 
Collins  Diggings, 

T.  49,  R  18  W.,.Sec.  19,  S.  E.  qn,  S.  W.  qr..  Cooper  county ;  owned  by 
S.  R.  Collins,  J.  W.  Alexander  and  A.  Hamilton. 

Two  shafts  are  sunk  on  a  flat  hill  slope  through  white,  yellow  and 
red  Clays  15  feet  thick,  then  reaching  a  layer  of  Clay  mixed  with 
broken  Chert,  much  Oalena  in  broken  seams,  and  some  Barytes ;  also 
masses  of  disintegrated,  crystalline  Limestone,  (^^Sand  boulders/') 
with  adhering  Galena  crystals  surrounded  by  Barytes.  Masses  of 
brown-colored,  massive  Smithsonite,  containing  no  Lead,  but  much 
Iron,  according:  to  Mr.  Chauvenet,  are  seen  in  places  above  the  Ga- 
lena. Single  crystals  of  Zinc  Blende,  are  occasionally  found  with  the 
Galena,  and  a  -J-  to  3  inches  streak  of  the  same  mineral,  mixed  with 
cupriferous  Lron  pyrites,  (20  per  cent.  Copper,)  lies  below  the  Galena. 
The  galeniferous  streak  is  ^  to  1^  feet  thick,  and  dips  into  the  hill 
South-east  20  to  30^,  following  the  surface  of  the  solid,  coarsely 
•crystalline  Limestone,  which  was  struck  a  few  feet  .below. 

The  mine  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1873.  Since  that  time, 
four  men  worked  about  one-half  of  their  time,  sinking  shafts  and 
building  an  air-furnace  for  smelting,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  mine. 

25,000  pounds  of  Galena  were  taken  out,  and  240  pigs  of  Lead,  60 
pounds  each,  were  produced  and  shipped  down  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers  to  SL  Louis.    The  pigs  are  branded  thus :  C.&  CO.  MO. 

There  are  several  other  places  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Cooper  county  where  traces  of  Lead  and  Zinc  ore  have  been  found. 
In  T.  48,  R.  18  W.,  Sec.  5,  W.  hf.,  N.  W.  qr.,  on  J,  W.  Willis'  land,  I  saw 
a  seam  of  Barytes  several  inches  wide,  with  specks  of  Blende,  in  a 
hard,  gray,  crystalline  Limestone,  containing  some  stems  of  Encrinites. 
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2.     LEAD    ORE  DEPOSITS  IN  PEITIS,    BENTON,  ST.   CLAIR 
AND  HICKORY  COUNTIEa 

OccnrrenceB  of  Galena  and  of  Copper  and  Zinc  ores  have  been  dis- 
coTered  years  ago  in  nnmerous  localities  in  the  south-eaatera  part  of 
Pettis,  in  the  western  half  of  Benton,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  St 
Clair  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Hickory  coanties,  and  some  mioiDg 
has  been  carried  on  in  several  points.  Very  little,  however,  was  done 
since  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  Bat  the  interest  of  the  mining- 
pablic  in  this  district  is  now  beginning  to  revive,  and  the  explorations 
have  again  been  taken  in  hand  in  some  places. 

The  late  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard,  of  the  Missouri  Oeologtcal  Survey-  - 
wrote,  in  1867,  a  private  report  on  this  district  for  R.  H.  Melton,  otr -^ 
Warsaw,  who  controlled  the  better  portion  of  the  Lead  lands  tbec:^ 
known  in  the  district.  This  report  has  been  published  in  a  pamphle*  ^ 
from  which  I  will  here  communicate  the  following  extracts.  Dr.  Sha^a 
mard  freqnently  uses  the  miners'  expression  "mineral  "  for  Galena  .mi 

"  Whitk  Diooikom, 

T.  39,  R.  21,  W.  Sec.  28,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  Benton  connty.  Thei*E 
were  opened  about  fifteen  years  .ago  on  the  east  side  of  a  low  range  oc=» 
hills.  The  diggings  extend  a  distance  of  about  100  yards  in  a  direct  * 
tioD  a  few  degrees  east  of  north.  The  shafts  are  numeroas  and  froii:^  ■ 
3  to  25  feet  deep.  The  ore,  a  pure  variety  of  Galena,  Is  foaod  in 
perpendicular  fissure,  cutting  through  soft  gray,  sandy-textured  MaaE^ 
nesian  Limestone..  The  fissure  contains,  besides  the  mineral,  Sulphate  - 
of  Baryta  in  abundance  and  of  very  good  quality.    From  careful  i^  J 
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^'  HooFKR  Diggings, 

r.  39,  R.  22  W.,  Sec.  2,  N.  E.  qr.  of  8.  W.  qr.,  Benton  county.  At 
this  place  a  shaft  has  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of  54  feet  in  the 
Second  Magnesian  Limestone  apon  a  Spar  vein  (^^  glass-tiff,")  contain- 
ing carbonate  of  Copper  (azarite)  and  Sulphnret  of  Lead.  The  vein 
continued  downward  as  far  as  the  excavation  was  carried.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  shaft  was  partially  filled  with  rubbish  so  that  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  true  character  of  the  vein,  but  the  surface  in- 
lications  and  the  material  thrown  out  show  that  the  ^prospect'  is  a 
promising  one  and  worthy  of  further  exploration." 

^^Dkkr  Creek  Mines, 

r.  39,  R.  20  W.,  Sec.  6,  E.  hf.  S.  E.  qr.,  Benton  county.  The  principal 
nining  for  Lead  has  been  done  in  a  ravine  at  the  base  of  a  ridge  200 
feet  high.  At  this  place  3  shafts  have  been  sunk,  the  deepest  of 
Krhich  is  25  feet.  From  these  shafts  Mr.  Robert  Nicholson  raised 
ibout  9,000  pounds  of  mineral.  The  ore  occurs  with  Bary  tes  in  masses 
3mbedded  in  sandy  Clay,  and  in  fissures  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone. 
Small  quantities  of  mineral  have  also  been  found  at  several  other  lo- 
calities upon  this  tract.  It -is  a  rich  Sulphuret  of  Lead  and  probably 
contains  a  small  per  centage  of  Silver.  Very  little  labor  has  been 
dxpended  in  developing  these  mines.  For  the  small  amount  of  work 
lone  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory.'' 

*'CoLE  Camp  Mines, 

r.  42,  R.  21  W.,  Sec.  32,  N.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.,  Benton  county.  The  prin- 
cipal workings  are  on  the  northern  declivity  of  a  hill,  a  few  feet  above 
its  base,  and  about  100  feet  below  its  summit.  The  first  discovery  of 
Lead  was  made  here  about  30  years  ago,  but  no  mining  was  carried 
an  until  about  the  year  1848,  when  Mr.  Glenn  purchased  the  property 
ind  began  a  rude  system  of  mining  operations  upon  a  very  limited 
scale.  From  a  few  shallow  pits  sunk  in  the  Clay  he  obtained  consid- 
arable  ore,  but  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  work  in  consequence 
Df  too  great  an  influx  of  water,  no  precautions  having  been  taken  to 
secure  the  necessary  drainage.  During  the  year  1859  James  Atkin- 
son, becoming  possessor  of  the  mines,  resumed  operations  after  a 
somewhat  more  systematic  method.  The  work  of  reopening  the  mines 
was  entrusted  to  Edward  Stemmer,  who  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence as  a  miner  in  the  Lead  regions  of  South-east  Missouri  and  the 
Btrtz  mines  of  Germany.     Mr.  Stemmer,  assisted  by  his  son,  com- 

inenced  operations  by  cutting  a  channel  along  the  course  of  the  min- 
d.8.^34. 
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eral  lode,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  extending  it  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  south  a  distance  of  70  feet  The  depth  of  this  channel  at 
its  southern  extremity  is  18  feet ;  its  width  is  from  3  to  4  feet.  In  ex- 
cavating it  Mr,  Stemmer  encountered  several  mineral  caves  or  open- 
ings, one  of  which,  near  the  end  of  the  cut,  was  found  to  be  quite 
extensive,  and  gave  prospect  of  being  very  productive.  A  shaft  was 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  35  feet,  with  a  view  of  reachins  this  opening, 
but  from  some  miscalcnlation  it  was  excavated  too  far  south  and 
,  failed  to  strike  it.  Oonsiderable  mineral,  however,  was  taken  out  io 
sinking  this  shaft.  Mr.  Stemmer  also  states  that  near  the  end  ot  tiie 
channel  he  encountered  an  east  and  west  lode  of  mineral  Dearly  a 
foot  thick.  Be  took  its  bearings  and  sunk  a  shaft  upon  it,  reaching 
the  lode  upon  striking  the  Magnesian  Limestone  strata.  It  was  fol- 
lowed only  a  few  feet  in  the  rock,  as  water  set  in  too  strongly  to  per- 
mit him  to  proceed  further  without  employing  pumps.  Frevions  to 
the  war  Mr.  Stemmer,  assisted  by  one  and  occasionally  two  hands, 
worked  two  seasons  in  these  mines,  during  the  fall  and  winter,  aod 
raised  about  50,000  ponnds  of  ore,  which  was  stored  in  a  mineral-house 
near  the  mines.  Most  of  this  mineral  was  obtained  in  cutting  the 
channel,  and  chiefly  from  the  eastern  wall." 

"Cakteb  DiaaiKGs, 

T.  33,  R  21  W.  Sec.  18,  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  Hickory  connty,  near  the 
base  of  a  ridge  about  100  feet  high.  The  formation  here  is  soft  earthy. 
Magnesian  Limestone  (Cotton  rock,)  underlaid  by  thick-bedded,  light, 
earthy,  buff  Magnesian  Limestone.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  15  feet  upon  a  small  vertical  vein  of  Galena,  about  half  of 
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cutting  through  a  mottled,  gray  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  bearing 
«a8t  and  west  The  opening  of  the  shaft  is  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  Galena  branch.  The  vein  contains^  besides  Galena,  Car- 
bonate and  Sulphuret  of  Copper,  and  Sulphuret  of  Zinc.  This  appears 
to  be  a  regular  vein.  According  to  Mr.  Stearns,  who  made  the  discov- 
«ry«  and  sunk  the  shaft,  the  thickness  of  the  vein  was  found  to  increase 
the  deeper  he  went.  The  prospect  here  is  certainly  very  promising 
■and  I  believe  that  systematic  mining  will  develop  a  rich  deposit  of  ore 
at  this  point.  About  500  pounds  of  mineral  were  raised  in  excavating 
the  shaft" 

Dr.  Shumard  mentions  some  other  localities  in  this  district:  among 
these  the  "Irish  Diggings,"  in  the  S.  E,  qr.  of  the  S.  W.qr.  of  the  same 
section,  in  which  locality  he  expresses  great  confidence  ;  also  the 
"''Post  Oak  Diggings,"  one  mile  north-west  of  the  Irish  Diggings. 

*^  Daniel's  Diggings, 

a.  38,  R.  22,  W.,  Sec.  13,  N.  E.  qr..  Hickory  county.  These  Diggings 
occupy  the  north-west  corner  of  the  tract,  near  the  summit  of  a  high 
ridge  of  Second  Magnesian  Limestone.  Two  shafts  have  been  sunk 
here,  each  10  feet  deep,  from  which  some  mineral  has  been  raised* 
The  ore  occurs  in  a  fissure,  with  Barytes  as  a  gangue.  The  latter  is 
abundant,  and  the  embedded  mineral  is  sometimes  found  in  large 
pieces.  The  prospect  here  is  a  good  one.  Mineral  has  been  picked 
up  also  at  several  other  places  upon  this  tract,  and  Tifif  is  abundant  in 
masses,  scattered  over  the  surface  and  in  veins  traversing  the  Magne- 
sian Limestone."  * 

'*  Brown  Diggings, 

T.  38,  R  22,  Sec.  12,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr..  Hickory  county.  They  are 
located  on  the  eastern  Slope  of  a  low  ridge.  They  are  the  oldest  Lead 
mines  in  the  county.  They  were  opened  about  20  years  ago,  and  have 
afforded  several  thousand  pounds  of  mineral.  A  series  of  shafts,  vary- 
ing from  5  to  25  feet  in  depth;  extend  a  distance  of  about  100  yards 
along  the  spur  of  the  ridge,  and  from  all  of  them  more  or  less  mineral 
was  obtained.  The  mineral  is  a  pure  variety  of  Galena,  occurring  in 
•cubical  masses,  some  of  them  of  large  size.'' 

Dr.  Shumard  also  mentions  briefly  the  "  Southard's  Diggings  "  in 
N.  hf.  of  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  11,  in  the  same  township. 
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3.    LEAD  ORE  DEPOSITS  IN  CAMDEN  COUNTY. 

The  Lead  district  of  Camdea  county  lied  south  and  east  of  Linn 
Creek,  the  county  seat,  and  Beveral  Diggings  are  witbla  a  few  miles 
from  that  town,  where  an  air-furnace  for  smelting  the  Lead  ores, 
owned  by  Draper,  McGIurg  &  Co.,  is  in  operation  3  to  4  mouths  in 
every  year. 

The  furnace  is  of  the  same  conetructioD  as  those  used  in  other 
places  in  the  State,  and  as  described  in  oar  report  on  the  Sonth-weet- 
em  Lead  Begion.  It  is  charged  with  1500  pounds  of  clean  Galena, 
which  is  smelted  in  about  10  hoars,  yielding  1050  pounds  of  good  pig 
Lead  in  the  average.  This  is  70  per  cent. ;  weight  of  pigs  about  85 
pounds.  Nearly  one  cord  of  Oak-wood,  also  Hackberry,  Aeh  or  Maple, 
is  used  for  each  charge.  One  smelter  and  one  helper  are  employed 
in  the  work.  The  furnace  was  started  in  the  middle  of  October,  1871, 
and  produced,  until  May,  1873,  in  all  1895  pigs;  The  Lead  is  shipped 
by  boat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  and  thence  to  St  Louis  by  boat  or 
by  rail. 

The  hills  near  the  upper  part  of  the  town  of  Linn  Creek  show  the 
following  snccesBions  of  rocks,  beginning  from  above ; 

No.  1.  10  to  20  feet  conglomeraUc  Chert  b«d,  with  porooa,  cherty  Cement, 
reddish,  passing  Into  masBlveChert.orla  places  Into  reddteh-brown 
Sandstone, 

No.  2.  30  to  40  feet  yellowish,  rather  soft  Limestone,  thinly  hedded,  somo- 
times  ehaly,  aandy  In  the  upper  layers. 
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Ko.  4.  20  feet  white,  calcareous  Sandstone,  with  brolcen  Chert  and  Chert-con- 
glomerate. 

No.  5.  150  feet  Third  Magnesian  Limestone,  gray,  crystalline,  inclosing  some 
Chert  concretions. 

The  Ghtlena  is  foand  loose  in  the  red  Clay,  sometimes  irregularly 
^disseminated,  sometimes  in  more  or  less  extensive  accumulations. 

MURFHT  DlQQINGS, 

T.  39,  R.  17  W.,  Sec.  36,  owned  by  McOlurg,  Murphy  &  Co.  The  Galena 
occurs  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Ferry  Diggings.  The  layers 
of  red  Clay  and  broken  Chert  is  in  places  over  50  feet  thick,  and 
seems  to  directly  overlie  the  Limestone.  Slabs  of  pure  Galena,  i  to 
1  inch  thick,  are  often  found  between  the  Clay  and  the  Limestone.  In 
€ome  places  these  slabs  or  fragments  of  Galena  seams  are  accumul- 
ated and  piled  up  in  considerable  quantity.  Very  thin  seams  of  Ga- 
lena are  occasionally  seen  to  penetrate  into  the  solid  Limestone. 

Thomas  Diaamos, 

T.  39,  R.  16  W.,  Sec.  21,  leased  from  Mr.  Thomas  by  McClurg  &  Co. 
Large  quantities  of  loose  Galena,  with  some  Barytes,  are  found  in  the 
red  Clay,  mixed  with  broken  Chert,  in  a  depression,  near  a  small  ra- 
vine. The  Galena  has  the  form  of  broken  seams,  yet  occurs  some- 
times in  pieces  -^  to  1  foot  in  diameter.  The  pieces  lie  mostly  in  rows 
or  ^^  runs  "  on  the  sandy  surface  or  along  the  sandy  walls  of  the  Lime- 
stone. Ledges  or  slabs  of  Heavy  Spar  with  Galena  are  sometimes 
found  in  an  upright  position,  between  a  Limestone  wall  and  the  red 
Clay.  Specks  of  Galena  are  often  seeif  in  the  Limestone,  as  well  as 
seams,  itoi  inch  thick. 

Calcite  has  rarely  been  found ;  Cerussite  and  Zinc  ores  never. 

The  total  production  of  these  Diggings  had  reached  40,000  pounds 
at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

Anderson  Diggings, 

S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  35,  .T.  39,  R.  16  W.  Owned  by  Mr.  Ben- 
der and  leased  by  Mr.  Anderson.  Situated  6  miles  east  of  Linn 
Creek. 

The  Galena  is  there  deposited  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  only  below 
the  surface,  in  a  layer  in  part  of  spongy,  in  part  finely  broken,  white, 
fossiliferous  Chert,  cemented  by  seams  of  Galena  into  a  conglomer- 
atic mass.  This  layer  is  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  thick>  and  lies  about 
horizontally  above  the  irregular  surface  of  the  Limestone^  the 
part  of  which  is  softened  and  disintegrated  into  a  sandy-like  giii 
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The  Lead-bearing  Chert  layers  are,  however,  in  most  places,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Limestone  hya  red  or  brown  Clay  or  lottm,  which  filla 
the  cavities  on  the  snrface  of  the  Limestone,  and  varies  from  nothing 
to  several  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Galena  is  so  intimately  mixed  with  the  Chert,  that  the  ore 
has  to  be  cniBhed  and  washed,  which  is  done  near  the  smelting  far- 
Dace  at  Linn  Greek. 

Bruin  Diggings, 

S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  27,  T.  39,  R.  16  W.  Owned  by  the  heirs  of  John  -An- 
derson ;  leased  by  McClnrg  »fe  Co. 

These  Diggings  are  situated  on  a  very  steep  western  slope,  in 
which  the  Limestone  crops  out  in  places,  containing  fine  seams  of  Ga> 
lena. 

The  digging  is  done  in  red  and  brown  Clay,  which  is  spread  over 
the  whole  slope,  and  which  contains  float  Galena  in  brokea  chunks 
and  slabs,  principally  along  the  Limestone  wall  and  in  cavities  in  the 
Limestone.    It  is  associated  with  a  grainy  Barytes. 

The  Limestone  is  altered,  and  sandy  externally. 

Daitom   Williams'  Diggikgs, 

N.  iW.  qr.  Sec.  34,  T.  39,  R.  16  W.  Owned  by  Dayton  Williams 
and  leased  by  McClurg  &  Co. 

These  Diggings  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  former.  They 
are  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill,  opposite  to  and 
a  short  distance  from  the  Biuin  Diggings. 

Both   these  Dip:ging8   arq  worked,  and   are   said   to   yield  hand- 
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number,  and  have  been  carried  on  within  the  last  two  years,  with 
rising  success. 

The  production  of  Morgan  county  from  July  1  to  December,  1873, 
exceeded  one  million  pounds  of  Galena,  80  to  100  miners^  on  an  aver- 
age^  being  employed  during  this  period. 

The  miners  generally  pay  10  per  cent,  of  the  ore  as  a  royalty,  to 
the  land  owner,  and  sell  the  ore  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  Galena  is  all  smelted  in  the  county,  and  is  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity to  occupy  seven  smelting  furnaces  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year.    These  seven  furnaces  are  the  following : 

■ 

1.  Clark's  Air  Furnace, 

N.  E.  qr.  8.  W.  qr.  Sec.  21,  T.  42,  R.  18  W.  On  Coffin  Spring  Creek. 
Built  in  1867.  Owned,  by  J.  P.  Clark,  of  Versailles.  Galena  smelted 
during  the  year  1873,  500,000  pounds. 

2.  Bond's  Air  Furnace, 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  E.  qr.  of  Sec.  16,  T.40,  R.  17  W.    Built  in  1867.    Owned 
by  T.  S.  Bond  and  his  two  sons.    Leased  by  Wangelin^  Bradbury  &  Co., 
of  Jefferson  City.     Brand  of  pigs  :  "  Gravois." 
This  furnace  has  the  following  dimensions  : 

Length  of  fire  chamber 6  feet. 

Width  and  height  of  fire  chamber 2  feet.      ^ 

Fire  bridge  above  grate» 1}  to  1}  feet. 

Interior  length  of  hearth 8  feet. 

Greatest  width  of  hparth 3  feet  8  inches. 

The  hearth  tapers  in  both  directions,  and  is  only  H  feet  wide  near 
the  doors.  The  fall  of  the  hearth  from  the  chimney  to  the  discharge 
door  is  18  inches. 

This  furnace  smelts  3  charges,  or  3,600  pounds  of  Galena  in  24 
hours. 

Three-fourths  of  a  cord  of  wood  is  used  on  1,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

Daily  smelting  expenses,  about  $4,  the  yield  varying  from  70  to 
75  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead,  from  well-cleaned  Galena — 72  per  cent, 
being  the  average. 

The  furnace  has  been  running,  so  far,  about  three  months  in  every 
year. 

3.    Wyant  Spring  Air  Furnace, 

S.  E.  qr.  N.  W.  qr.  Sec.  32,  T.  42,  R.  17  W.  Built  in  1873.  Owned  by 
the  Wyant  Spring  Lead  Company  (T.  M.  Avery  &  Co.  of  OhicagoK    ^ 
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Runs  daring  about  two  weeks  in  every  month,  smelting  all  the  Ga- 
lena from  the  company's  own  Diggings,  as  wel!  as  aome  that  is 
bought  frftm  other  parties. 

4.  HANDLDf  AlB  PuBMtCE, 

West  hf.  Sec.  9,  T.  42,  R.  17  W„  near  the  New  Granby  Diggings.  Built 
in  1873.     Owned  by  the  Jackson  County  Mining  Company. 

5.  BurPALO  AlK  FURNifK, 

Sec.  1,  T.  41,  R  19  W.,  near  the  Buffalo  Diggings.  Built  during  the 
winter  of  1873-74.  Owned  by  the  Buffalo  Mining  Company,  of  Ver- 
sailles. Brand  of  pigs:  the  image  of  a  buffalo.  Weight  of  pigs  about 
83  pounds.  Smelts  the  Galena  from  the  Buffalo,  and  from  the  adjt- 
cent  Johnson  Diggings. 

B.    Ottbrtillb  Aia  Furnacr, 

Sec.  21,  T.  45,  R.  19  W.,  near  the  Oorday  Diggings.  Owned  by  the  Ot- 
terrille  Smelting  Company.  Built  during  the  winter  of  1873-74. 
Brand  of  pigs ;  *'  OtterviUe  Co."  Total  amount  of  ore  smelted  np  to 
June,  1874,,about  35,000  pounds  of  Galena,  obtained  from  the  Tarious 
Diggings  on  Flat  Creek. 

7.    O'Brikn'b  Scotch  Hkarth, 

Sec.  17,T.41,R.17W.  Very  old  and  old-fashioned  Scotch  hearth, 
with  bellows  moved  by  water-power.  Smelts  the  Galena  from  the 
O'Brien  and  other  adjacent  Diggings. 
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Johnson-Davidson  Diggings, 

T.  40,  R  17  W.,  Sec.  26,  W.  half  of  N.  E.  qr.  and  E.  half  of  N.  W.  qr. 
Owned  and  worked  by  Johnson  &  Davidson.  These  Diggings  are  at 
present  carried  on  on  a  south-east  flat  slope,  the  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  clayish  Soil  and  much  broken  Chert.  The  Galena  is 
mostly  found  at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  10  feet,  lying  loose  in  the  Clay. 
It  extends  several  hundred  feet  along  the  slope.  One  shaft  was  car- 
ried down  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  and  passed  through  Soil,  6  to  8  feet  of 
Clay  with  broken  Chert  and  loose  Galena,  30  feet  Limestone,  some- 
what cherty,  partly  fissured,  partly  solid.  They  finally  drilled  18  feet 
deeper  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  without  reaching  a  change  of 
rock.  The  upper  part  of  the  Limestone  was  altered  and  softened,  with 
cavities  and  horizontal  fissures  lined  with  small  crystals  of  Dolomite 
or  of  dolomitic  Calcite.  It  was  also  broken  in  all  directions  by  larger 
fissures  containing  in  places  streaks  of  Galena.  The  last  7  feet  of 
rock  in  the  sha^  were  solid  and  hard,  granular  to  sub-oolitic,  unstrati- 
fied,and  contained  no  Galena.  The  Diggings  have  been  worked  inter- 
ruptedly by  two  to  four  men  for  nearly  three  years.  Mr.  Johnson  gives 
the  total  production  at  about  15,000  pounds^  but  I  heard  from  other 
reliable  sources  that  it  has  been  considerably  larger.  The  Galena  is 
smelted  at  Bond's  furnace. 

Bond  Diggings, 

T.  40,  R  17  W.,  Sec.  9,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  and  Sec.  16,  S.  E.  qr.  of  N. 
E.  qr.  Owned  by  T.  J.  Bond  and  his  two  sons,  H.  P.  and  W.  I.  Bond.; 
at  present  leased  by  Wangelin,  Bradbury  &  Co.,  of  Jefferson  City.  The 
Diggings  are  situated  on  two  separate  hills,  on  both  sides  of  a  branch 
of  Milk  Creek.  In  both  places,  the  principal  portion  of  the  Galena 
is  found  loose  in  the  red  Clay,  occasionally  associated  with  Barytes. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  loose  sheets  in  part  standing  upright,  the 
heaviest  part  downward,  and  extends  in  several  parallel,  nearly 
straight  lines  over  distances  of  100  to  300  feet.  The  direction  of  the 
deposit  is  about  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  The  galeniferous  Clay  is  6  to  8  feet 
thick,  and  in  several  places  vertical  seams  and  horizontal  sheets  are 
found  running  into  the  solid  Limestone,  yet  hardly  ever  thick  enough 
to  be  worked  with  profit  In  the  the  western  Diggings,  a  shaft  was 
being  sunk  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  near  the  summit  of  a  spur  of  the 
hill.    It  had  then  penetrated  through : 
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in  the  rock  fiUed  with  Clay  aod  Galena,  and  running  nearly  at  a  right 
angleB  to  the  cave  and  parallel  to  the  ridge.  This  cave  is  evidently  an 
old  water  oatlet  from  the  Oalena  deposit. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  sketch  that  there  are  two  depres- 
eionB  in  the  profile  of  the  slope.  These  extend  nearly  800  feet  along 
the  slope  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  On  these  depresaions,  Bometimes  called 
"  breaks,"  two  parallel  rows  of  shafts  have  been  sank,  most  of  wbieh 
stmck  loose  Galena  in  considerable  qaantities,  partly  in  irregnlu 
streaks  in  the  npper  Olay,  partly  below  the  Chert  slabs  and  between 
the  softened  Limestone  masses  down  to  the  irregnlar  and  mashed  anr 
face  of  the  Limestone.  The  Galena  varies  from  pea  to  fist-size,  is 
frequently  rounded  off  and  coated  and  associated' with  red  Clay.  It 
also  occurs  in  large  loose  sheets.  No  Barytes  has  been  found  except 
some  loose  rounded  pieces  in  the  cave.  The  softened  Limestone 
masses,  "  Sand  Boulders,"  are  more  or  less  rounded  off  and  vary  gen- 
erally from  fist  to  head-size,  but  reach  sometimes  a  diameter  of  4feet 
These  diggings  were  worked  four  years  ago,  and  after  a  long  intermp- 
tion  the  work  was  rea'umed  in  January,  1874,  at  first  with  two  men 
Dntil  May  1st,  when  the  nnmber  was  increased  to  4.  From  January 
to  the  middle  of  May  most  of  the  work  was  expended  in  opening  and 
sinking  shafts.  About  14,000  pounds  of  Galena  were  taken  out  during 
this  period.  The  total  production  of  these  diggings  is  estimated  at 
300,000  pounds,  most  of  which  was  found  at  a  shallow  depth  in  the 
red  Clay. 

Eklsht  Diooinob, 

T.  41,  R.  16  W.,  Sec.  6,  S-  E.  qr.  of  8.  E.  qr.,  one  mile  north  of  the  Ma- 
dole  Diggings — owned  by  Keleey'a  lieirs  and  leased  by  Estell.    Tba 
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Brushy  Diggings, 

T.  41,  R.  18  W.,  Sec.  12,  S.  E.  qr.,  near  center.  The  land  is  owned  partly 
by  Allen  and  partly  by  Fair  and  leased  by  the  Morgan  County  Min- 
ing Company. 

The  diggings  are  on  an  eastern  slope,  and  the  main  streak  of  ore 
seems  to  run  N.  E.  S.  W.  The  Galena  is  found  loose  in  the  red  Clay. 
At  a  depth  of  from  20  to  40  feet  broken  masses  of  pretty  hard  Lime- 
stone were  struck,  with  some  Chert,  mixed  with  rounded  pieces  of 
Barytes  and  some  Oalena.  The  slope  is  70  to  80  feet  high,  and  shows 
a  distinct  ^^  break  "  near  the  middle  of  its  height. 

The  total  production  of  these  and  the  following  Gray  Horse  Dig- 
gings together,  is  estimated  at  over  200,000  pounds  of  Galena.  The 
diggings  are  being  worked  with  interruptions  and  were  so  for  several 
years  past. 

Gray  Hobse  Diggings, 

T.  41,  R.  18  W.,  Sec  18,  N.  E.  qr.,  N.  W.  qr.,  on  widow  Allen's  land,  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  same  ridge,  on  whose  east  slope  the  Brushy  Dig- 
gings are  situated.  The  Galena  is  found  loose  in  red  Clay  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Limestone,  in  many  places  only  10  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Loose  pieces  of  Barytes  are  met  with  occasionally. 
The  diggings  extend  along  the  slope  in  a  north-east  direction  and  alsa 
along  a  steep  ravine,  striking  eastward.  Worked  irregularly  for  the 
past  3  years  with  4  to  6  men.  Total  production  of  these  and  the 
Brushy  Diggings  together,  about  200,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

New  Joplin  Diggings, 

T.  41,  R.  18  W.,  Sec.  13,  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.;  owned  in  part  by  Taylor 
of  Joplin,  in  part  by  the  Granby  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  and 
J.  H.  Stover.  Worked  in  1872  and  much  Galena  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  out  by  the  miners.  It  is  expected  that  work  will  be  resumed 
this  year. 

Caldwell  DIGGI^'GS, 

T.  41,  R.  18  W.,  Sec.  14,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  a  half  mile  from  the 
Brushy  Diggings,  near  Caldwell's  farm.  Owned  by  the  Central  Mis- 
souri Lead  Company  (T.  M.  Avery  &  Co.  of  Chicago).  A  shaft  was 
sunk  nearly  100  feet  in  depth,  on  a  south-east  ^pur  of  a  high  ridge, 
about  80  feet  above  the  Brushy  Creek.  There  being  no  work  done  at 
present  I  could  not  get  into  this  shaft.  The  mining  superintendent  of 
the  mining  company  says  the  shaft  passed  through  40  feet  red  andyeU 
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low  Clay  with  loose  pieces  of  Barytea  and  with  much  flf^at  Gattioa. 
Fifty-five  feet  large  sandy  boalders  with  white  dense  Barytes,  broken, 
and  some  Galena.  Below  this,  yellow,  sandy  Clay,  with  loose  Barytes 
and  some  Galena  and  some  water. 

Clark,  Libby  and  others  mined  about  80,000  pounds  of  Galena  ont 
of  the  upper  40  feet  of  Clay  three  years  ago. 

Blow  Diooogs. 

T.  41,K.  18W.,  Sec.23,  S.  W.  qr.;  owned  by  the  Granby  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company.  A  few  shallow  trial  shafts  were  sank  here  and 
some  Galena  obtained. 

Wild  Cat  Diooikgb, 

T.  41,  R.  18  W.,  Sec.  13,  N.  W.  qr.  8.  W.  qr.;  owned  by  Judge  Bice 
Production  of  1873  estimated  at  30,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

Proctor  Diggings, 

T.  41,  B.  18  W.,  Sec.  29,  N.  W.  qr.  and  Sec.  30.  Indications  of  Galeu 
in  the  Limestone  on  the  land  of  J.  N.  Hit,  on  the  Upper  Proctor 
Creek.    No  regular  mining  has  been  done  there  as  yet. 

Wilson  Diqoikgs, 

T.  41,  R.  19  W.,  Sec.  12,  W.  hf.  S.  E.  qr;  owned  by  WiHiam  P.  Wilson, 
of  St.  Louis.  Old  diggings  reopened  in  the  fall  of  1873.  Seams  of 
Galena  in  Chert  and  in  Limestone. 

Buffalo  Dioginos, 
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The  main  portion  of  this  deposit  seems  to  be  circular  or  elliptic  in 
its  outline,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  present  development, 
with  a  diameter  of  about  30  feet.  Within  these  limits  the  Galena 
forms  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mass.  But  branches  of  the 
deposit  reach  much][further  out;  one  such  having  been  struck  by  a 
shaft  about  80  feet  distant,  and  farther  up  on  the  Slope.  The  main 
deposit  has  been  excavated  by  a  large  shaft,  16  feet  wide  in  both  direc- 
tions, to  a  depth  of  50  feet,  at  which  dept|;i  the  deposit  becomes  rather 
less  rich  in  Galena.  An  open  mining  cut  is  now  being  made  into  the 
hill-slope.  Streaks  of  red  "  tallow  "  Clay,  and  occasionally  Chert  con- 
<;retions  are  met  with  in  the  deposit. 

The  shaft  above  mentioned,  which  was  sunk  further  up  the  hill- 
slope,  at  about  80  feet  distance,  shows  the  following  Section : 

No.  1.  3  feet  Soil,  with  some  Alabs  of  i^ed  Sandstone,  and  with  much  coarsely 
broken  Chert, 

No.  2.  30  feet  red  *^  tallow  Clay/'  with  Chert  fragments  and  some  float  Ga- 
lena. 

No.  3.    10  feet  disintegrated  and  sandy  but  not  much  broken  Limestone. 

No.  4.  10  feet  large,  broken  masses,  8  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  same  rock, 
(*'  Sand-boulders,")  with  thick,  broken  seams  of  Galena,  running 
in  a  north-western  direction  toward  the  main  deposit. 

Some  trial-shafts,  sunk  100  to  150  feet  north-east  of  the  main  shaft, 
and  from  10  to  20  feet  deep,  struck  a  little  Clay  and  then  '^  Sand-boul- 
4ers,''  without  so  far  reaching  any  Lead  ore.  The  Johnson  Diggings, 
to  be  described  hereafter,  have  struck  a  good  deposit  on  the  same 
-slope,  about  700  feet  south-east  of  the  BuflFalo  mine,  which  fact  gives 
an  indication  that'the  Buffalo  deposit  might  extend  in  that  direction. 
The  Buffalo  Diggings  have  been  worked  with  an  average  of  6  men 
-since  September  1, 1873,  and  had  produced  190,000  pounds  of  Galena 
on  May  1, 1874.  The  Buffalo  air-furnace,  erected  near  the  Diggings, 
smelts  the  ore. 

Johnson  Diggings, 

T.  41,  B.  19  W.,  Sec.  1,  on  the  same  tract  of  land  as  the  Buffalo  Dig- 
gings, about  TOO  feet  south-east  of  the  latter,  on  the  same  slope  of  the 
hill,  are  worked  by  Laridy  &  Johnson. 

The  shafts  passed  through  Soil,  10  to  15  feet  red  Clay,  5  to  10  feet 
disintegrated  and  fissured  Limestone,  10  feet  ^^  Sand-boulders/'  with 
much  Galena,  of  similar  appearance  and  occurrence  as  that  of  the 
Buffalo  mine.  The  work  began  in  October,  1873,  and  was  carried  on 
rather  irregularly  with  3  men.  The  production,  on  May  1, 1874,  had 
•exceeded  30,000  pounds  of  Galena. 
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POTTEK  No.  S  DiGGiaos, 


T.  42,  R  18  W,  Sec.  31 N.  W.  qr.,  owned  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Potter,  of  St. 
LoDJs,  Bod  Alexander  Leonbard.  Foar  Bbafts  were  sank  near  a  raviner 
in  CUy,  with  loose  Ualena'and  Chert  fragments;  also  Barytes  and 
Oalclte.  lo  places  Onely  broken  Chert  is  foond  cemented  by  hardened 
Clay  and  by  Galena,  forming  a  Conglomerate,  which  also  occurs  in  the 
Clay. 

Work  began  here  in  December,  1873.  Prodaction,  ddUI  April, 
1874,  6000  poands  of  Galena. 

Wolf>Dkn  Uiooiscs, 

T.  42,  K.  18  W.,  Sec.  30,  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  owned  by  widow  Mc- 
Ghes.  Float  Galena  in  red  Olay.  Also  seams  in  the  Limestone.  Has 
not  been,  as  yet,  very  prodactive. 

Febocsox  Lnuonioe, 

T.  42,  R.  18  W.,  Sec.  28,  S.  W.  qr.,  on  Crow  branch  of  Gravois  Creek, 
owned  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Potter,  of  St.  Lonie,  and  others.  I  owe  the  sketch 
Fig.  B,  and  the  following  notes  on  these  Diggings  to  the  kiodoesB  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Leonhard,  late  Assistant  in  the  Geological  Survey. 

Fig.  B,  d,  a,  is  a  crevice  in  Limestone,  6  to  12  feet  wide,  dipping 
from  45  to  60°.  A  Chert  layer  of  nearly  1  foot  thickness  forms  the 
roof  of  the  crevice.  The  lower  wall  rock  is  Limestone.  The  crevice 
is  filled  with  broken  masses  of  half  disintegrated  Limestone,  contain- 
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Water  rasbingin  from  below  in  considerable  qaantity  has  for  the 
present  intermpted  the  work,  which  will,  however,  be  resumed  shortly 
in  a  more  regular  and  systematic  manner. 

Simmons'  Diggings, 

T.  42,  R  18  W.,  Sec.  20,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  on  Coffin  Spring  Creek, 
owned  by  Simmons.  Caves  and  cavities  in  the  Limestone,  filled  with 
red  Clay  and  loose  Galena.  Total  production  about  25,000  pounds. 
J^ot  worked  since  summer  of  1873. 

Clark  Diggings, 

T.  42,  R  18  W.,  Sec.  21,  S.  E.  qr.,  S.  W.  qr.,  on  Coffin  Spring  Creek, 
owned  by  J.  P.  Clark,  of  Versailles.  Oalena  has  been  and  is  yet 
mined  in  several  places  in  this  vicinity,  along  Coffin  Spring  Creek. 
Opposite  Clark^s  smelting  furnace,  close  to  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
creek>  the  outcrops  of  numerous  seams  of  Galena  and  of  Blende  and 
of  Bary tes,  ^  to  3  inches  thick,  are  seen  in  the  Limestone.  The  main 
seams  strike  east  to  west,  and  are  connected  by  cross-seams.  Some 
of  the  Galena  and  Barytes  seams  cross  the  creek  at  an  angle  of  about 
45^,  and  seem  to  extend  into  the  opposite  hill.  The  Limestone  dips 
toward  the  creek  about  20^. 

Blende  and  Galena  is  not  generally  found  together.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  creek,  one  east  and  west  Barytes  seam  separates  the  deposit 
in  two  parts,  the  northern  of  which  contains  the  seams  of  Galena  and 
Barytes,  the  southern  those  of  Blende  and  Barytes. 

Several  shafts  were  sunk  in  this  place  from  6  to  15  feet  deep,  and 
about  20,000  pounds  of  loose  Galena  was  obtained  from  the  Clay  cov- 
ering a  part  of  th^  net- work  of  seams.  The  seams  themselves  were 
not  followed  to  any  depth.  The  net-work  of  seams  covers  an  area 
about  50  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  but  thin  seams  of  Galena  and  of 
Barytes  are  seen  crossing  the  rock  in  the  creek  for  some  distance  to 
the  south.  All  along  the  creek,  on  the  east  side,  are^Hd^  shallow  Clay 
diggings  2  to  6  feet  deep,  which  used  to  be  quite  productive ;  but  in 
all  the  Limestone  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  only  2  to  6  feet.  They  ex- 
tend over  the  line  into  Sec.  28,  where  less  float  ore  is  found,  but  where 
a  large  district  of  perhaps  200  feet  diameter  exists  in  which  the  Lime- 
stone contains  Galena  disseminated  in  its  mass  in  numerous  small 
specks.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  Diggings  us  well  as  in  the  bed 
of  a  small  branch  running  south-west  into  Coffin  Spring  Creek. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  numerous  shafts  have  been  sunk 
along  a  pretty  steep  ravine,  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.    Here  we  find 
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a  cberty  Soil  and  5  to  15  feet  Gla^  below  with  coDBiderable  qaantiUea 
of  loose  and  often  rounded  and  coated  Galena  on  the  irregalar,  aaody 
Aorface  of  the  Limestone.  Some  Barjtes  occnra  occasionally.  In 
places,  large  slabs  of  Obert  or  of  Limestone  lie  above  the  galenifer- 
ouB  Clay,  and  have  to  be  pierced  to  reach  the  "opening." 

The  total  production  of  these  Diggings  has  been  about  500,00(> 
poands  of  Galena  during  three  years. 

A  shaft  sunk  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  60  feet  deep,  passed 
through  Soil,  15  feet  Clay,  15  feet  Chert  rock  and  Limestone,  6  feet 
Clay  with  loose  Galena  and  some  disintegrated  Limestone,  then  struck 
the  surface  of  the  solid  Limestone  and  went  25  feet  deep  into  it  with- 
out meeting  with  any  traces  of  Galena.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  ore  were  taken  out  of  this  shaft. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  this,  in  Sec.  28,  «  cave  6  feet 
wide  enters'the  Limestone  bluff  at  the  soathern  end  of  the  same  ridge, 
but  no  indications  of  Galena  have  as  yet  been  found  in  it. 

A  few  hundred  feetfarther  down  the  Creek,  between  the  Creek 
and  the  Limestone  bluff,  a  deposit  of  beautiful,  clear  and  translucent 
Barytes  is  observed  covering  an  area  of  ground  15  feet  long  and  ft 
feet  wide.  A  connection  with  the  rock  cannot  be  plainly  seen,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  of  Barytes  in  the  adjacent  bluff.  The  character 
of  this  Barytes  deposit  cannot,  therefore,  be  ascertained  without  dig- 
ging. As  Barytes  is  a  valuable  mineral,  selling  raw  at  98  pet  ton  in 
St.  Louis,  this  place  would  be  worthy  of  a  closer  investigation  by  the 
owner  of  the  land.  No  Galena  has  been  observed  at  this  last-de- 
scribed locality.    The  Barytes  is  unusually  clear  and  pure. 


Potter  No.  1  Diooikqs, 
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AbGKNBRIGHT    DIQGI^*G8y 

T,  42,  R.  18  W.,  Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.  Owned  by  Argenbright 
&  Co.  Sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  Galena  were  taken  out  during 
summer  of  1873. 

Fair  Diggings, 

T.  42,  R  18  W.,  Sec.  18,  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  Owned  by  William  Fair. 
Worked  in  winter  of  1873  and  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  Galena  pro- 
duced. 

Merritt  Diggings, 

« 

T.  42,  R.  18  W.,  Sec.  23,  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Owned  by  the  Granby 
.Mining  and  Smelting  Company.  Irregular  crevices  and  cavities  in 
Limestone  with  Clay  and  loose  Galena.  Worked  intermittently  for 
several  years  past.  ^  Total  production  estimated  at  50,000  pounds. 

Nrilson  Diggings, 

T.  41,  R  17  W.,  Sec.  6,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  Owned  by  Mayor  Brown 
of  St.  Louis.  A  number  of  shallow  shafts  have  disclosed  some  float 
Galena  imbedded  in  red  Clay.  A  more  thorough  investigation  of  this 
locality  is  now  in  progress. 

Wyant  Spring  Diggings, 

T.  42,  R  17  W.,  Sec.  32,  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.  Owned  by  the  Wyant 
Spring  Lead  Company  (T.  M.  Avery  &  Co.;  of  Chicago.)  A  long  row 
of  shallow  shafts  were  sunk  along  an  eastern  hill-slope  on  a  line  Rtrik- 
ing  N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E.,  over  a  distance  of  about  1,000  feet.  These 
shafts  sunk  10  to  20  feet  deep  into  either  yellow  or  red  Clay  with  more 
or  less  loose  Galena.    Some  places  were  found  to  be  very  rich. 

One  shaft,  situated  in  about  the  middle  of  the  row,  was  sunk 
deeper  and  struck  a  fissure,  ^  to  2^  feet  wide,  in  the  solid  Limestone. 
The  fissure  has  the  same  strike  as  the  Diggings,  and  is  filled  with 
black  Clay,  triturated  black  Slate  and  some  Chert,  also  bouldeis  of 
disintegrated  Limestone.  Galena  in  considerable  quantity  was  found 
adhering  to  the  wall-rock,  as  well  as  to  the  boulders.  The  fissure  is 
slightly  inclined  towards  the  west.  The  shaft  reached  a  depth  of  55 
feet. 

Another  shaft  was  sunk  35  feet  further  up  the  slope  and  outside 
of  the  line  of  the  main  diggings,  and  was  likewise  carried  down  to  a 
depth  of  55  feet.  This  shaft  struck  considerable  float  Galena  in  the 
red  Clay  and  then  another  fissure,  1  to  3  feet  wide,  in  the  Limes 
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parallel  to  the  former  and  filled  with  red  Clay,  softeaed  Limestone 
and  some  Galena.    This  fissure  dips  Bligbtly  east. 

In  several  shallow  shafts  sunk  on  this  second  fissare  along  the 
slope,  much  Galena  was  found  in  yellow  Clay. 

Shallow  test  shafts,  sunk  yet  higher  on  the  slope,  disclosed  but 
little  ore  in  the  Clay.  Eight  or  ten  such  shafts  were  also  made  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  to  depths  of  10  to  20  feet,  and  below  10  feet  of 
Clay,  struck  a  softened,  stratified  Limestone  with  more  or  leas  Galena 
ia  thin  seams  and  sheets. 

About  30,000  pounds  of  Galena  were  taken  out  of  some  shallow 
diggings  in  the  Ciay,  situated  on  a  southern  hill-slope  in  the  northern 
prolongation  of  the  main  Diggings,  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
small  valley.  This  gives  hope  for  a  continuation  of  this  deposit  in  a 
northern  direction,  while  the  attempts  to  find  a  continnation  in  a 
southern  direction  have  been,  so  far,  without  any  favorable  result. 
The  fact  that  the  shafts  forming  the  soatbern  portion  of  the  main 
Diggings  show  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  Galena,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Barytes  in  its  stead,  is  iuteresting  in  this  connection.  In  all 
other  parts  of  these  Diggings,  Barytes  is  but  rarely  found. 

The  Wyant  Spring  Diggings  have  been  worked  the  past  eighteen 
months,  during  eight  or  ten  of  which  the  work  was  steadily  canied 
on  with  an  average  force  of  ten  men.  The  total  production  was,  ap  to 
May,  1874,  about  300,000  pounds  of  Galena.  One-half  of  this  amount 
was  taken  out  by  the  Wyant  Spring  Lead  Company  in  about  four 
months  work,  with  ten  miners. 

The  Galena  is  smelted  in  the  Wyant  Spring  Air  Furnace,  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Diggings. 
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near  the  head  of  a  branch  of  Gravois  Greek.  Shafts  10  to  20  feet 
deep  in  Olay  and  disintegrated  Limestone.  The  Galena  occurs  loose 
in  Clay,  and  also  in  seams  in  Limestone.  Much  broken  Chert  and 
Chert  Conglomerate  are  found  in  the  Soil  and  Clay  of  this  District. 
Total  production  during  two  years,  30,000  to  40,000  pounds.  The  work 
has  been  taken  in  hand  more  vigorously  of  late,  and  2  to  4  farmers 
now  dig  out  about  1,500  pounds  of  Galena  per  week. 

MoRELAND  Diggings, 

-N.  hf.  Sec.  22,  T.  42,  R.  17  W.  Owned  by  Moreland,  worked  by  JliflF. 
Work;ed  intermittingly  for  two  years.  Production  until  end  of  1873, 
about  30,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

New  Granby  Diggings, 

S.  hf.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  9,  T.  42.  R.  17  W. 

The  southern  portion  of  these  Diggings  is  owned  by  the  Granby 
Mining  and  ^n^elting  Company,  the  northern  portion  by  the  Jackson 
County  Company. 

We  include  under  the  name  of  New  Granby  Diggings,  all  which 
are  more  specially  known  by  the  names  of  Woods,  Jliff,  Crossroad, 
and  Wilkinson  Diggings,  which  are  all  situated  on  the  summit  and  on 
the  south-western  slope  of  a  long  meandering  ridge,  whose  general 
direction  is  about  N.  W.  S.  £. 

The  Wilkinson  Diggings  are  situated  on  the  most  northern  spur 
of  this  ridge,  about  1,000  feet  N.  W.  of  the  Crossroad  Diggings.  There 
are  several  shafts  which  struck  the  Limestone  at  a  short  depth,  and 
some  of  which  have  been  sunk  20  feet  through  the  Limestone,  con- 
taining specks  of  Galena.  They  are  being  continued  in  the  hope  of 
striking  an  opening  below. 

The  formerly  so-called  Crossroad  Diggings,  lie  about  1,000  feet  fur- 
ther sodth,  and  nearer  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The  shafts  were  15 
to  20  feet  deep,  and  worked  on  float  Galena  in  the  red  Clay,  on  the 
surface  of  the  altered  Limestone.  One  district,  about  30  feet  wide 
and  70  to  SO  feet  long,  was  especially  rich  in  ore. 

Lower  down  the  slope,  are  shallow  old  Clay  Diggings,  formerly 
called  the  Grass-root  Diggings. 

On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  are  the  Jliff  Diggings,  which  have 
yielded  large  quantities  of  ore.  Some  trial  shafts  are  now  being  sunk 
further  north  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in  the  hope  of  striking  simi- 
lar deposits.  McCoy's  shaft  has  pretty  well  succeeded  in  this.  It 
passed  at  first  through  20  feet  of  red  Clay,  with  broken  Ohert^  bat 
without  ore^  then  through  20  feet  of  immense  boulders  of  soft, 
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Limeetone,  with  much  Galena  in  broken  sheets  and  seams.  These 
Galena  fragments  are  all  in  rather  irregnlar  positions,  bat  the  heavi- 
est parts  always  turned  downward. 

James  Wilkinson  sunk  a  abani  a  short  distance  to  the  north-east, 
to  a  depth  of  75  feet,  passing  through  10  feet  of  Soil  and  Clay,  65  feet 
through  solid,  hard  Limestone,  with  specks  and  thin  sheets  of  Oalena. 

All  these  Diggings  are  on  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  road 
from  Versailles  to  Tuscumbia.  The  Crossroad  Diggings  are  sitaated 
very  near  the  road.  £ight  or  nine  hundred  feet  south-east  of  this 
road,  near  the  sammit  of  the  same  ridge,  we  find  the  New  Granby 
Diggings  proper,  also  called  the  Wood's  Diggings.  Ten  to  15  feet  of 
red  and  yellow  Clay,  here  covers  a  large  part  of  the  western  slope,  be- 
ing only  overlaid  by  a  dry,  Gherty  Soil.  Much  float  Galena  has  been 
dug  out  of  this  Clay. 

There  is,  however,  a  district  of  elliptic  outline,  aay  100  feet  long 
and  70  feet  wide,  which  has  been  opened  by  several  shafts,  20  to  30 
feet  deep,  and  by  drifts.  Here  are  immense  broken  and  more  or  less 
rounded  masses  of  very  soft,  yellow  or  white  Magnesian'  Limestone, 
with  numerous  broken  veins  of  1  to  6  inches  pure  Galena  between, 
and  with  numerous  thinner  seams  of  Galena  through  them.  This  rich 
district  has  in  some  places  a  pretty  sharp  limit.  It  seems  to  get 
wider  with  the  depth,  yet  the  richest  portion  lies  at  about  25  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  This  deposit  seems  to  be  a  rather  indistinctly  devel- 
oped "  circle,"  A  shaft  sunk  10  or  15  feet  east  of  the  apparent  limit 
of  this  rich  place,  and  another  sunk  about  60  feet  north  of  it,  strnck 
the  solid,  barren  Limestone,  and  the  eastern  shaft  passed  40  feet  into 
this  rock  without  reaching  a  change. 

The  Jackson  0  >UDtv  Company  produced  from  their  portioo  of  the 
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AfIiican  Diggings, 

»•  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  5,  T.  4?,  R.  17  W.    Title  under  litigation. 

These  Diggings  occupy  several  acres  of  ground  on  the  summit 
and  western  slope  of  a  ridice,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Upper  Gravois 
River,  1^  miles  east  of  Versailles.  The  summit  is  80  to  100  feet  above 
the  water  course.  The  Diggings  are  shallow.  Their  main  direction  is 
about  N. — S. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  the  shafts  present  the  following 
section  : 

Ko.  1.    3  feet  Soil,  with  slabs  of  red  Sandstone. 

No.  2.    2  to  10  feet  red  Clay,  with  some  float  Galena. 

No.  3.    6  feet  softened,  fine-grained  Magnesian  Limestone,  in  1  to  3  feet 
layers. 

No.  4.    5  feet  loose  mixture  of  Shales,  Olay,  Sand,  and  very  soft  Limestone, 
with  specks  and  aggrei^ated  masses  of  Galena  lying  in  streaks  be- 
tween the  various  detrltal  materials  mentioned. 
(?)  Harder,  sub-crystalline  Limestone. 

Higher  up  the  slope,  much  loose  Galena  is  found  in  numerous 
shallow  shafts  in  red  Olay,  immediately  above  the'  Limestone,  at  a 
•depth  of  3  to  10  feet.  Banded  oval  Chert  concretions  (Jasper,)  are 
frequently  found  loose  in  the  Soil  and  Clay. 

These  diggings  were  worked  from  January  to  October,  1873,  and 
are  again  worked  at  present. 

The  total  production,  so  far,  is  about  50,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

Ybrsaillbs  Digoinos, 

T.  42,  R.  17  W.,  Sec.  5,  N.  E.  qr,  of  S.  W.  qr.,  east  of  Versailles,  close 
to  the  town.  Worked  10  years  ago,  when  Galena  was  found  in  pay- 
ing quantities. 

Gabrielle  Diggings, 

T.  33,  R 18  W.,  Sec.  17,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  Owned  by  the  Gabrielle 
Mining  Company,  Dr.  L.  Pirn,  of  St.  Louis,  President.  On  aflat,  north- 
western spur  of  a  plateau,  a  short  distance  from  the  Upper  Richland 
Oreek. 

The  formation  in  thii  flat  slope  is  variable,  yet  mostly  as  follows : 

No.  1.    Soil. 

No.  2.    6  to  12  feet  red  Clay  witli  loose  brolcen  Chert  and  float  Galena.    The 

latter  occurs  occasionally  In  slabs  and  chunks  of  very  large  size. 
No.  3.    20  to  80  feet  altered  Alagnesian  Limestones  and  residuary  Clays  (Soaj^. 

stone,)  dipping  very  irregularly,  mostly  however,  with  the 
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The  Limeatoae  is  foaad  in  places  in  very  large,  detached,  softened 
layers,  containing  Chert  seams  and  forming  sometitnes  the  "oap- 
rocfe  "  of  Qaleoa  depOBitB.  The  latter  are  generally  associated  with 
more  broken  aod  disintegrated  Limestone,  with  finely  brokea  Chert 
and  with  Clay.  The  Galena  is  mostly  deposited  irregalarly,  but  in 
some  places  it  is  fonnd  accamalated  in  more  or  less  straight  Hnea,  ex- 
tending over  some  distance.  This  is  especially  the  case  on  the  DOrtii 
aide,  where  such  a  **  rnn  "  of  Galena  has  been  followed  over  a  distance 
of  near  100  feet.  One  shaft  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  diggings 
was  sank  a  depth  of  65  feet,  having  on  one  side  large  broken  and  in 
part  altered  masses  of  both  fine  and  coarse-grained  Limestone,  on  tiie 
other  side  black  (Goal  Measure?)  Slate  with  macb  Pyrites, dipping 
straight  down  between  the  broken  Limestone. 

Tbe'Gabrielle  Mining  Company  does  not  lease  claims  to  miners 
but  works  at  its  own  expense  and  risk. 

The  diggings  have  been  worked  since  June,  1873,  with  an  average 
ot'  6  or  7  men.  The  total  production  in  May,  1874,  amounted  to  250,- 
000  pounds  of  Galena. 

Fbkkt  Rosa  DiGQiNGs, 

T.  43,  R.  18  W.,  Sec.  10,  S.  W.  qr.  Property  in  litigation.  LocaUty 
mentioned  in  F.  B.  Meek's  report  on  Morgan  county,  p.  152.  The  Ga- 
lena is  said  to  occnr  disseminated  in  pretty  hard  Limestone.    About 

6,000  pounds  of  it  was  raised  daring  the  aummer  of  1873. 

Frici  Hill  Diaanios, 
T.  44.  R.  19  W.,  Sec.  35,  E.  hi.  of  S.  E,  gr.    Owned  by  Henry  Knhlman. 
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Otten  Diggings,  ^ 

T.  44,  R  19  W.,  Sec.  36,  in  center.  Owned  by  Otten.  Leased  by  Sto- 
ver, Walker  and  Leonhard.  Several  shallow  shafts  struck  some  loose 
Galena  between  the  sandy  Limestone  boalders  below  the  rad  Clay. 
Sheets  and  specks  of  Galena  are  seen  in  a  small  Limestone  bluff  in 
the  ravine.    Work  began  but  lately. 

Stocker  Diggings, 

T,  44,  R  19  W.,  Sec.  25,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Owned  by  Stocker. 
Leased  by  Stover^  Walker  &  Leonharri.  A  hole  was  dug  near  a  spring 
and  disclosed  black  Clay  and  black  Slate,  with  loose  crystals  of  Ga- 
lena and  of  Blende.  Another  hole,  dug  close  by  the  above,  struck  red 
and  yellow  Clay.  The  place  will  be  better  opened  and  investigated 
in  the  course  of  the  present  summer. 

Twin  Spring  Diggings^ 

T.  45,  R  18  W.,  Sec.  19,  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  on  Richland  Creek. 
Owned  by  John  Lewis.  Leased  by  J.  H.  Robeson  of  Otterville.  Crev- 
ices and  washed  out  cavities  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  extending 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.  along  the  slope.    The  surface  of  the  Limestone  is  from 

5  to  15  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  Galena  is  found 
loose  and  mostly  rounded,  imbedded  in  red  Clay  on  the  Limestone. 
It  is  occasionally  associated  with  some  Barytes.  The  external  indica- 
tions are  all  very  favorable,  but  the  Galena  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
well  paying  quantity.  A  small  vein  of  Barytes,  -^  to  4  inches  thick,  is 
visible  in  softened  sandy  Limestone  in  the  bluff  of  Richland  Creek, 
near  the  diggings.  The  latter  have  been  worked  intermittingly  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  with  two  men.  The  production 
has  not  yet  exceeded  500  pounds. 

Wear  I^iggings, 

T.  45,  R  19  W.,  Sec.  34,  S.  E.  qr.,  on  Hawk  Creek.    Owned  by  Wear 

6  Thomas  of  Otterville.  Situated  on  a  pretty  steep  north-western 
slope.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  50  feet  deep,  and  struck  below  the  cherty 
soilf  an  irregular  mixture  of  more  or  less  softened  Limestone  frag- 
ments, partly  rounded,  partly  sharp;  with  red  Clay  and  many  loose 
pieces  of  Barytes,  white  and  opaque,  many  of  which  inclose  Galena 
in  considerable  quantity.  The  broken  Limestone  masses  seem  to  get 
larger  and  harder  with  the  depth.  The  galeniferous  Barytes  reaches 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  probably  continues  deeper.  This  place 
was  worked  one  month  with  two  men,  who  made  the  shaft  and  pro- 
duced about  500  pounds  of  Galena. 
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T.  45,  K.  Id'W.,  Sec.  34,  S.  W.  qr.  and  N.  E.  qr.  a  few  hnndred  yards 
south  of  tbe  Wear  DiKgioKS-  Owned  by  A.  L.  Zollioger  of  Otterville, 
Jennie  Sanders  and  W.  Williaois.  Explorations  were  made  at  three 
points  on  this  groand.  A  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  south-eastern  slope 
of  a  ridge  18  feet  deep  in  loose  Clay  and  Chert,  and  struck  two  streaks 
of  small  loose  Galena,  one  at  3,  another  at  10  feet  depth.  The  shaft 
finally  struck  bard,  shaly  Limestone.  Worked  one  month.  Aboot 
3.000  pounds  of  Galena  taken  out. 

Two  more  places  were  opened  nearer  the  foot  of  tbe  hill  on  both 
sides  of  the  same  ridge,  and  loose,  rounded  pieces  of  Qalena  were 
found  in  the  Soil  and  Clay,  but  struck  the  solid  Limestone  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  Limestone  is  shaly  in  its  upper  layers.  It 
contains  i  to  -}  inches  of  Galena.  Some  small  holes  dug  on  the  sum- 
*mit  of  the  ridge  disclosed  a  red  Clay  of  very  favorable  appearance. 

CORDRAY  DlGOINGS, 

T.  45,  R.  19  W.,  Sec.  22,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Near  the  OtterTille  ai^ 
furnace,  owned  by  Cordray,  Myers  &  Co.  Three  sbafta  are  sank  on  a 
steep  northern  slope  near  a  ravine,  the  depths  of  16,  20  and  35  feet. 
They  met  with  broken  masses  of  softened  and  rather  shaly  Magnesian 
Limestone,  mixed  with  chert-fragments,  Clay  and  loose  Galena. 
Tbe  latter  is  frequently  found  adhering  to  the  Chert,  and  occurs  in' 
part  in  rounded  masses,  in  part  in  regular  cubes  reaching  2  inches  in 
diameter.  Some  large  crevices  were  found  to  be  filled  with  black 
Clay  inclosing  crystala  of  Zinc  Bleode.    Much  of  tbe  Chert  found  iu 
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Excelsior  Diggings, 

T,  43,  R.  16  W.,  Sec.  19,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.  Near  Excelsior  Mills. 
Owned  by  RatclifTe.  Loose  Galena  in  Clay.  Production  in  summer 
of  1873,  is  estimated  at  about  20,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

5  LEAD  ORE  DEPOSITS  IN  MONITEAU  AND  OOLE  COUNTIES. 

Moniteau  county  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  was  fully  re- 
ported on  by  F.  B.  Meek,  in  the  Missouri  Geological  Report  of  1855, 
pp.  95 — 120.  Mr.  Meek  there  either  described,  or  directed  the  atten- 
tion to  the  following  localities,  in  which  Lead  ores  were  found: 

T.  47,  R.  15,  Sec.  24.*  Near  a  small  branch  of  Howard's  Creek. 

T.  46,  R.  15,  Sec.  25.  (Perhaps  what  is  now  known  as  Elinger 
Diggings.    See  the  following  :)       * 

T.  45,  R.  14,  Sec.  5.    On  English  and  Powell's  land. 

T.  46,  R.  14,  Sec.  17.    Worked  by  English,  Saxton  and  Wells. 

T.  45,  R.  15,  Sec.  10.  (Now  known  as  the  Mineral  Point  Diggings. 
Seei  the  following :) 

T.  44,  R  15,  Sec.  33.    Near  Burrows'  Fork. 

T.  44,  R.  17,  Sec.  12.    In  the  bed  of  Straight  Fork. 

T.  44,  H  17,  Sees.  24  and  25.    On  Smith's  Fork. 

T.  43,  R.  16,  Sec.  3.    On  a  branch  of  Burrows'  Fork. 

T.  43,  R.  15,  Sec.  17.  Near  High  Point  Tillage,  and  known  as  the 
High  Point  Lead  Mine. 

Descriptions  of  these  various  localities  will  be  found  on  pp.  115 
to  1^9,  of  Meek's  Report  on  Moniteau  county. 

I  will  add  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  some  of  these,  and  describe 
a  few  more  localities  which  have  since  been  discovered : 

Since  the  publication  of  Meek's  Report,  the  deposits  of  Cole  coun- 
ty>  which  will  follow  those  of  Moniteau  in  the  present  description, 
have  mostly  be<-n  found  and  opened  within  the  last  few  years.  Most 
of  them  probably  belong  to  the  Second  Magnesian  Limestone. 

High  Point  Diooinos, 

T.  43,  R.  15  W.,  Sec.  17,  N.  E.  qr.,  Moniteau  county.  Owned  by  D.  0. 
Sterling,  of  High  Point.  For  Meek's  description  and  illustration,  see 
pp.  117  to  119,  of  his  Report  of  Moniteau  county.  The  Mine  was  open- 
ed in  1854  by  Harrison,  Berthoud  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  and  worked  until 
1857.  It  is  said,  that  when  left  off,  their  Circular  Mine  was  90  feet 
deep,  and  120  feet  wide,  and  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  Galena 
was  yet  in  sight,  although  this  deposit  was  less  rich  at  that  depth  than 
at  a  higher  level.    At  present  the  Mine  is  filled  with  water  to  the 
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and  need  as  a  pond.  It  ie  situated  near  the  lowest  point  of  a  high 
rolliog  plateau,  on  a  small  branch  of  Burrow's  Fork.  The  debris^ 
large  heaps  of  which  are  seen  near  the  Mine,  consist  of  altered  Lime- 
stone, Chert,  fresh  and  hard  Limestone,  Galena,  Blende  and  very  lit- 
tle Barytee,  the  latter  associated  with  and  sarroanding  the  Galenk 
-  crystals.  It  is  assnnied  that  a  common  horse-whim  has  always  been 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Mine  clear  of  water  whi!e  it  was  worked. 

Rekd  Diogikob, 
T.  45,  R.  15  W.,  Sec.  12,  N.  E.  qr.  of  8.  W.  qr.,  Moniteau  county.    Leased 
by  the  "Moniteau  Mining  Oompany,"  of  California.     A  shaft  was 
sunk  120  feet  deep  on  a  flat,  eastern  Slope,  through 

Ho.  1,  15  feet  Claj,  In  which  oue  chunk  of  Galeaa  was  found  loose. 
No.  2.  15  feet  broken  masses  of  soft,  yellow  Uagnesian  Limestone. 
No.  S.    30  feet,  the  same,  with  large  pockets  or  Galena,  also  with  podcets  filled 

with  Barytes  and  with  Clay. 
No.  4.    SO  feet,  the  same,  with  smaller  pockets  of  Gatena. 
No.  G.    80  feet,  the  same,  with  only  occasional  traces  of  Galena. 
Two  other  shafts,  sank  on  the  same  Slope,  were  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  18  and  28  feet,  respectively)  and  did  not  strike  paying  deposits. 

All  this  work  was  done  early  in  1874,  and  7,000  ponnds  of  Galena 
were  obtained.    The  explorations  will  probably  be  continued. 

HuiBBAi.  Point  Dicqinos, 
T.  45,  K.  15  W.,  Sec.  10,  N.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  Moniteau  county.  On  a 
branch  of  Brush  Creek.  Meek  has  described  this  locality  on  p.  116t 
of  his  Report  of  Moniteau  connty.  Since  then,  new  developmente 
were  made  by  the  Mineral  Point  Company,  of  California.  One  vein 
of  Galena  in  Limeslone,  -j  to  '2\  inches  thick,  and  striking  N.  andS., 
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Baty  Diggings, 

T.  45,  R.  15  W.,  Sec.  4,  N.  W.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  Moniteau  county,  on 
Brush  Greek.  Owned  by  the  California  Mining  Company  of  Califor- 
nia, Missouri.  Shallow  Clay  diggings,  5  to  10  feet  deep.  Worked 
during  two  months  in  1873,  producing  10,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

Tiff  Diggings, 

T.  46,  R.  15  W.,  Sec.  35,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  Moniteau  county.  Owned 
by  J.  E.  Hodge ;  leased  by  the  California  Mining  Company.  Open 
quarry  on  a  north-western  slope,  showing  a  face  about  50  feet  wide 
and  24  feet  high,  consisting  of  immense  blocks  and  broken  veins  of 
white  Barytes  between  softened,  fine-grained  Limestone.  Oalena  is 
found  occasionally  in  small  quantity.  The  veins  seem  to  continue 
into  the  depth.  One  hundred  car  loads  of  Barytes  have  already  been 
taken  out. 

Klinger  Diggings, 

T.  47,  R.  15  W.,  Sec.  26,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  Moniteau  county,  three 
4niles  north-west  of  Jamestown.  Owned  by  Klinger  of  California, 
Mo.  Several  drifts  have  been  made  into  the  foot  of  a  low  ridge,  and 
passed  through  yellow  sandy  Clay  with  some  Chert  concretions,  and 
-with  numerous  large  and  small,  mostly  rounded,  masses  of  Barytes, 
and  in  places  with  some  float  Galena.  The  mine  has  produced  nearly 
fifty  car  loads  of  Barytes,  and  also  some  Galena  has  been  shipped  to 
Eanes  &  Berry's  Lead  furnace. 

Eanes'  Diggings, 

T.  44,  £.  14  W.,  Sec.  32,  N.  half,  Moniteau  county.  Owned  by  Judge 
W.  H.  Eanes,  of  Russellville>  and  Clark  Berry,  who  have  also  erected 
an  air  furnace  close  to  the  Diggings.  The  latter  are  situated  on  the 
northern  slope  of  a  high  and  pretty  steep  hill.  The  older  Diggings, 
near  the  summit,  had  much  float  Galena  in  10  to  15  feet  of  red  Clay, 
then  struck  the  Limestone  with  Galena  in  seams  and  pockets.  Occa- 
sionally, some  little  Barytes  is  met  with  in  the  seams. 

At  present,  digging  is  carried  on  lower  down  on  the  slope,  where 
the  red  Clay  is  15  to  20  feet  deep,  and  also  contains  considerable  quan- 
tities of  Galena.  None,  however,  has  as  yet  been  found  in  the  seams 
in  the  rock  in  these  lower  diggings. 

The  deposit  was  discovered  eighteen  months  ago.  Total  produc- 
tion, nearly  200,000  pounds.  At  present,  it  is  worked  by  two  to  foor 
-men,  producing  10,000  to  12,000  pounds  of  Galena  per  month. 


DOS  aiOLOGICAL   BUBTIT. 

Eanes  &  Berry's  air  ^vrnac^  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
near  the  Creek.  It  is  of  the  usual  coDstruction,  and  works  almost 
vithout  iDterrnptioD,  being  supplied  with  Galena  from  varioug  places 
in  Moniteau  and  Cole  counties.  It  makes  thre^  charges  of  1,S00  pounds 
of  Galena  in  21  hours.  Charges  of  1,500  and  of  2,000  pounds  have  been 
tried,  bat  were  found  disadvantageous  in  regard  to  the  yield  of  the 
ore.  The  pigs  weigh  72  to  80  pounds,  and  are  branded  thus :  **  Moni- 
teau Co.  Furnace." 

DvsLAT  DiGociaa, 


T.  46,  R  13  W.,  Sec.  5,  Cole  county,  six  miles  from  Centretowo.  Owned 
by  Dr.  M.  A.  DunlapjOf  Centretown.  Worked  four  years  ago  with  two 
men  during  twelve  months.  Production,  20,000  pouoda  of  Galena, 
found  in  cavities  in  the  Limestone  along  a  steep  slope. 

T.  45,  R.  14  W.,  Sec.  25,  Cole  county,  one<half  mile  from  Cefatretown. 
Owned  by  Weaver,  of  Oentretown.  Steep  eastern  slope.  A  vertical 
crevice,  2  to  3  feet  wide,  in  the  Limestone  is  filjed  with  Olay  and  fine 
Chert  with  some  Galena.  All  these  materials  have  the  appearance  of 
being  washed  down  from  above,  and  red  Clay  is  met  with  in  several 
places  on  the  hill.  A  few  hundred  feet  north  of  this  crevice,  epeoks 
and  seams  of  Barytes  are  seen  ia  the  Limestone.  Some  work  was 
done  in  1872  near  the  above-mentioned  orevice. 

Elbton  Diogixos, 
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The  Galena  is  found  in  lumps,  some  of  which  weigh  200  to  30O 
pounds,  with  1  to  1^  inch  crystals.  The  Galena  found  here  obtains  a 
fine  blue  or  reddish  tint  after  being  exposed  some  time  to  atmospheric 
influence. 

Worked  intermittingly  for  the  past  two  years  by  Streit  Brothers. 
Production^  about  15,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

BoAz  Diggings, 

T.  43,  R.  U  W.,  Sec.  2,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  Cole  county.  Owned  in 
part  by  Henderson,  in  part  by  Winston ;  leased  by  £.  D.  Boaz.  This 
rich  deposit  has  a  nearly  circular  form  and  is  about  150  feet  in  diameter, 
situated  near  the  summit  of  a  flat  ridge.  Inside  the  circular  outline, 
loose  Galena  in  red  Clay  was  struck  in  nearly  every  place,  and  in  some 
places  very  large  accumulations  of  pieces  from  fist  to  head  size  were 
found,  so  rich  that  two  men  could  raise  8,000  to  10,000  pounds  per  day 
from  some  of  the  shafts.  All  the  richest  portions  lie  in  an  annular 
space  near  the  outer  line  of  the  deposit,  while  the  central  portions 
yield  less.  This  annular  space  is  from  25  to  50  feet  wide  and  contained 
the  main  part  of  the  float  Galena  in  the  red  Clay  with  broken  Chert. 
Several  shafts,  however,  have  been  sunk  deeper  and,  after  passing 
through  6  to  15  feet  of  the  above-mentioned  Clay,  etc.,  struck  a  circular 
deposit  of  Galena  in  the  underlying  softened  Magnesian  Limestone, 
into  which  they  penetrated  25  to  30  feet,  at  which  depth  the  Limestone 
gets  less  altered  and  harder^  and  the  Galena  seams  diminish  in  number 
and  size. 

The  outer  limit  of  the  deposit  in  the  Limestone  is  formed  on  the 
upper  or  east  side  at  least,  by  a  thick  but  variable  circular  seam  filled 
with  Galena,  and  numerous  smaller  seams  run  from  it  towards  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  extending  from  3  to  10  feet  in  that  direction,  but 
then  become  very  thin  or  close  entirely.  As  this  whole  circular  de- 
posit gets  wider  with  the  depth,  it  has  actually  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone. 

Some  of  the  seams  contain  some  Barytes  besides  the  Galena,  but 
most  of  them  are  free  from  it.  Various  kinds  of  massive  and  crystal- 
lized Oerussite  ( ^^  Dry  bone  " )  are  found  occasionally  in  the  Clay, 
sometimes  over  20  feet  below  the  surface. 

Work  commenced  at  these  Diggings  on  September  1st,  1872,  and 
was  carried  on  very  irregularly  with  a  force  varying  from  one  to  thirty 
men.  The  total  production  amounted  to  about  600,000  pounds  of  Ga* 
lena  up  to  May,  1874. 
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Steinberg  BN  Dioonsas, 


W.  hf.  Sec.  11,  T.  43,  R.  14  W.,  Cole  county.  Owned  by  Peter  Steen- 
bergea. 

Some  20  ehafte,  12  to  20  feet  deep,  are  sunk  in  one  N.  and  S.  liae, 
down  a  very  flat  BODthern  slope.  The  Galena  1b  found  float  in  the  red 
Clay,  asBociated  with  much  oolitic  Chert,  as  well  aa  between  broken 
masBOB  of  softened  and  altered  LimOBtone.  Worked  atintervals  since 
€pring  of  1873,  by  two  men.  Prodnction,  25,000  pounds  of  Galena. 
Hbndbrsox  DiGoraas, 

S.  hf.  Sec.  14,  T.  43,  R.  14  W.,  Cole  county.  O  wn  ed  by  widow  Hender- 
son.   On  the  edge  of  a  plateau. 

The  Galena,  so  far  as  known  at  present,  seems  to  be  confined  to 
an  elliptic  area  of  ground,  abont  80  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  the 
main  a-iis  lying  M.  W.  and  S.  £.  All  the  paying  shafts  are  within 
this  limit. 

They  passed  through : 

No.  1.  1  foot  cberty  Soil,  with  tnaoyloog  aiid  tbia  flracmeols  of  Sand- 
stone. 

No.  2.  8  to  12  feet  red  and  brown  sandy  Clay,  with  Cbcrt  and  with  much 
loose  OaIen&.  The  latter  fs  la  Bome  places  more  accumulated  than 
In  otbere.    No  Barytea  accompanies  the  ore. 

Mo.  3.  16  feet  softened  Limestone,  (Calico  and  Cotton  Rock,}  with  seams  of 
Galena  and  glazy  Chert. 
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No  boulders  nor  broken  masses  are  generally  met  with. 
One  deep  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  top  of  the  bill,  and  passed 
through : 

No.    1.    3  feet  Soil. 

No.    2.    4  ieet  Clay,  with  Cliert. 

No.    3.    6  feet  yellow  and  red  Claj'. 

No.    4.    4  feet ''  Cap  Rock." 

No.    5.    4  feet  opening,  filled  with  Clay,  Calena  and  Barytes. 

No.    6.    22  feet  Limestone,  fine.grained,  with  specks  of  Galena. 

No.    7.    3  feet  **  second  opening,"  yellow,  gray,  partly  bituminous  Clay, 

without  ore. 

(?)  feet  hard  Limestone. 

These  Diggings  have  been  worked  at  intervals  since  January,  1872. 
Total  production  estimated  at  over  300,000  pounds.  At  present  they 
are  worked  very  steadily  with  3  to  8  men^  the  production  being  be- 
tween 5,000  to  10,000  pounds  of  Galena  per  month. 

DooGAN  Diggings, 

S.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  Sec.  15,  T.  43,  R.  U  W.,  Cole  county.  On  old 
Chouteau  lands.  Some  residents,  however,  have  tax  titles  on  various 
portions. 

The  Diggings  are  on  a  S.  E.  slope.  A  run  of  loose  Galena  in  red 
and  yellow  Clay,  with  both  hard  and  rotten  Chert  fragments.  Strikes 
about  E.  to  W. 

Galeniferous  cavities  in  the  soft  Limestone  are  connected  with  it. 
Worked  the  last  2  to  3  months  with  two  men.  Production  25,000 
pounds  of  Galena. 

Eureka  Scott  Diggings, 

S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.Sec.  23,  T.  43,  R.  14  W.,  owned  by  the  Eureka  Min- 
ing Company  ;  and  S.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  owned  by  the  Pioneer  Min- 
ing  and  Smelting  Company. 

Both  companies  are  mining  different  portions  of  one  a|^d  the  same 
deposit,  situated  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Cole  county,  one  mile 
north  of  Pratt's  Mill,  on  Brcsh  Creek. 

The  deposit  is  circular,  and  each  company  owns  about  one-half  of 
it.  It  lies  near  the  southern  edge  of  a  broad  ridge.  Fig.  C  gives  a 
vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  the  ^'  circle,"  and  is  principally 
intended  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  ore  in  the  circle,  and  the  rel- 
ative position  of  the  whole  deposit  to  the  surrounding  strata  of  soft- 
ened Limestone. 
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The  circle  hae  a  diameter  of  110  feet  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  de- 
posit, and  widens  oat  conically  bo  as  to  reach  a  diameter  of  about  130 
feet  at  a  depth  of  65  feet  The  eurroundiog,  somewhat  altered  Lime- 
etooe,  is  plainly  stratified  with  a  dip  toward  the  north.  The  same 
stratification' and  dip  can  be  observed  in  the  least  altered  central  por- 
tions of  the  deposit.  The  conical  wall  ie  in  some  places  very  marked, 
and  has  then  a  seam  of  Galena  adhering  to  it.  In'  other  places,  itia 
less  distinct.  Seama  of  Galena  extend  sometimes  from  the  wall  into 
the  Burroanding  strata  oatside.  Inside  of  the  wall  the  whole  mass  of 
rock  is  stron|;ly  altered  and  broken,  and  mixed,  especially  near  the 
wall,  where  also  by  far  the  largest  masses  of  Qalena  are  foand  in 
broken  veins  and  irregular  pockets  associated  with  Barytes.  This 
rich  district  along  the  wall,  is  the  richest  on  the  south  side,  and  ie 
there  15  feet  wide  in  the  average,  although  very  variable,  as  is  to  be 
seen  from  the  sketch.  In  some  places,  the  fifth  part,  or  20  per  cent 
of  the  whole  mass  is  Galena.  On  the  north  side  this  rich  district  is 
only  about  5  feet  wide,  and  contains  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  Galena.  The 
whole  central  portion  of  the  deposit  is  broken  up  into  large  blocks, 
with  thin  and  thick  broken  Galena  seams,  but  is  much  less  rich  than 
the  district  along  the  wall. 

The  mining  operations  have  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  65  feet. 
Explorations  made  into  a  greater  depth  have  shown  that  the  rock  be- 
comes harder,  less  altered,  and  less  broken,  and  contains  much  less 
Galena)  either  in  single  seama  or  locally  in  a  disseminated  form;  also 
as  sheets  between  the  strata. 

Barytes  occurs  in  large  quantity  with  the  Galena,  in  this  deposit, 
in  thick,  broken  veins,  sometimes  5  to  8  inches  wide.  The  Galena 
s  alao  reach  a  thicknesa  of  4  and  5  inches,  and  crystals  are  found 
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two  large  doable  jigs^  and  a  rotary  hearth  for  washing,  all  driven  by  a 
moveable  steam  engine.  This  establishment  produces  from  1000  to 
2700  pounds  of  Galetia  in  10  hours.  The  furnace  smelts  the  cleaned 
Galena. 

As  regards  the  production  of  the  Eureka  Scott  Diggings,  I  owe 
the  following  statements  to  Mr.  0.  Norfleet,  of  the  Eureka  Company 
and  to  Mr.  Hacker,  local  superintendent  of  the  Pioneer  Oompany : 

The  Eureka  Oompany  produced,from  January  27,  until  September 
12, 1873,  about  267,000  pounds  of  clean  Galena,  8  to  10  men  being  at 
work  pretty  steadily. 

The  Pioneer  Company  produced  from  this  mine,  in  the  year  1872, 
which  was  the  best  year : 

Large,  haDd-deaned  Galena  (**block  mineral*') 337,000  pounds. 

Adding  to  this  the  amount  of  Galena  washed  out  of  the 
**  wash-dirt,"  at  the  dressing  estabUshment,  estimated 
at  about ^ 150,000  pounds. 

The  total  production  in  1872  was.. 487,000  pounds. 

At  present  the  Pioneer  Company  employ  7  men,  producing  1125 
pounds  of  Galena  per  day,  the  ^  wash-dirt"  not  included,  which  may 
contain  200  to  250  pounds  more  daily. 

The  Eureka  Scott  Diggings  were  first  opened  in  August,  1871,  and 
their  total  production  during  the  last  2^  years,  from  both  companies 
together^  may  amount  to  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

White's  Diggings, 

T.  43,  R.  14  W.,  Sec.  25,  Cole  county,  owned  by  J.  D.  White,  of  Jeffer- 
son  City.  Worked  since  March,  1873,  with  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing the  ground.  Worked  at  present  with  3  men.  Total  production 
estimated  at  5,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

WiNNUP  Diggings, 

T.  43,  R.  14  W.,  Sec.  25,  Cole  county,  i  mile  south-east  of  Pratt's  Mill, 
owned  by  D.  Winnup.  It  has  been  worked  during  the  past  3  years. 
Production  estimated  at  75,000  pounds  of  Galena.  Not  worked  at 
present 

JUNGHKTER  DIGGINGS, 

T.  44,  R  13  W.,  Sec.  29,  N.  W.  qr..  Cole  county,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  Flnegel's  house,  north-west  of  Stringtown.    Some  holes,  6  to  8 
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feet  deep,  weie  dug  in  a  small  water-run,  ia  fine  .broken  Ohert,  Sand 
and  Clay,  and  2  to  3000  poanda  of  looae  Gatena,  small  and  large,  were 
raised.  Not  worked  now-  There  are  indicationii  of  Galeaa  on  seTeral 
other  points  in  tLat  neighborhood. 

Bapp  DiooiNGs, 

T.  43,  R.  13  W.,  Sec.  3,  N.  W.  qr.,  Cole  connty.'cloae  to  G.  Rapp's  hoQse, 
near  Stringtown.  Small,  loose  Galena  was  at  first  found  in  a  small 
ravine,  at  the  foot  of  a  flat  sonth-western  Slope.  Several  Shafts,  12 
feet  deep,  were  sank  on  the  Slope,  penetrating  throngb  Soil,  with 
broken  Sandstone,  red  C\a.j,  with  some  Chert-fragments  and  float 
Oalena,  without  any  Barytea.  This  Clay  was  3  to  S  feet  thick.  The 
Galena  is  generally  from  pea  to  fist-size,  and  frequently  coated.  Be- 
low the  Clay  broken  masses  of  altered,  soft  Limestone,  with  browD 
apecks  and  dendritea,  and  in  placea  thick  seams  of  Galena  was  struok. 
One  shaft  is  being  sunk  deeper.  This  locality  has  been  worked  at  in- 
tervals for  3  years.    Total  production  about  40,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

BLOCKBBRGBR  DlGQINGS, 

T.  43,  R.  13  W.,  Sec.  3,  Cole  county,  i  mile  east  of  Eapp's,  owned  by 
Adam  Blockberger.  Many  shallow  holes  are  dug  on  a  flat,  western 
Slope.  They  met  with  yellow  Clay  below  the  Soil,  and  pieces  of  Sand- 
stone, and  of  softened,  colored  Chert,  the  latter  apparently  passing 
into  the  yellow  and  red  Clay.  Loose  Galena  in  the  Clay,  and  numer- 
ous fragments  of  oolitic  Chert  in  Soil  and  Clay.  Worked  irregularly 
during  the  past  year.    Production  estimated  at  10,000  pounds. 
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The  shafts  are  now  filled  with  water.  A  reliable  informant  describes 
these  Diggings  as  constituting  a  trae  ^'  circle,"  or  circular  deposit,  120 
feet  in  diameter.  The  only  portion  rich  enough  to  pay  for  mining  was 
along  the  outline,  on  an  annular  space  of  ground  of  the  above  exte- 
rior diameter,  and  15  feet  wide.  The  diameter  grew  somewhat  larger 
with  the  depth.  But  at  20  feet  depth  the  galeniferous  portions  ran 
out  into  an  annular  edge,  pointing  downward,  and  a  shaft  sunk  by  Mr. 
Gaty,  75  feet  deep,  into  the  solid  Limestone,  did  not  reach  another  ga- 
leniferous stratum.  Smith's  Circle  is  said  to  have  produced  very 
heavily,  some  say  about  1,000,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

Cjentral  Diggings, 

T.  42,  R.  13  W.,  Sec.  21,  S.  E.  qr.,  Oole  county,  close  ^to  the  southern 
county  line,  owned  by  Squire  M.  H.  Belcher,  of  Locust  Mound.  At  the 
north-western  foot  of  a  hill  a  crack  in  the  Limestone,  containing  Olay 
and  loose  Galena,  was  followed  horizontally  about  30  feet,  by  a  ditch 
on  the  surface.  Finally  a  small  cave  was  reached  filled  with  red  Olay, 
yellow  Ochre,  Ohert-concretions,  concretions  of  Pyrites,  partly  convert- 
ed into  Limonite,  and  much  float  Galena.  Near  the  summit  of  the  same 
hill  a  shaft  was  sunk  through  yellow  Olay  and  Ohert,  struck  the  Lime- 
stone at  20  feet,  and  followed  a  ^'  chimney  "  or  vertical  cavity  full  of 
red  Olay,  with  much  loose  Galena.  These  Diggings  have  only  been 
worked  since  1873.  The  lower  place  furnished  about  4000,  the  upper 
3000  pounds  of  Galena. 

6.    LEAD  ORE  DEPOSITS  IN  MILLER,  OSAGE  AND  MARIES 

OOUNTIES. 

The  Osage  River  divides  Miller  county  into  nearly  equal  halves, 
the  northern  of  which  contains  valuable  Lead  districts,  the  southern 
a  rich  Iron  district  In  a  few  exceptional  places  only  is  Lead  ore  found 
south,  and  in  a  few  others  Iron  ore  is  met  with  north  of  the  Osage  River. 

Most  of  the  Galena  deposits  of  Miller  county  seem  to  belong  to 
the  Second  Magnesian  Limestone. 

Osage  county  is,  as  far  as  known  at  present,  more  an  Iron  than  a 
Lead  county.  Lead  ore  having  been  discovered  exclusively  in  a  small 
portion  of  the  south-western  corner  of  the  county.  Lead  ore  is  also 
found  in  the  western  half  of  Maries  county,  and  some  deposits  have 
been  opened  lately  with  good  success.  Miller  county  has  two  Lead- 
smeiting  furnaces,  namely :  the  Pioneer  and  the  Grassroot  furnace. 
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Borr  DioaiKaa, 


T.  41,  S.  13  W.,  Sec.  6,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr„  Miller  coanty.  Owned  by 
B.  B.  Ho£  These  diggings  are  sitaated  close  to  the  northern  bound* 
ary  of  the  county,  i  mile  sonlh-eaet  of  the  Central  Diggings  above 
described,  on  a  broad  and  fiat  nortb-western  hill-spar,  between  two 
small  ravines.  Galena  was  first  discovered  in  the  year  1872,  as  loose 
pieces  in  the  western  ravine.  By  dif^ging  on  tbe  slope  north-east  of 
this  place,  a  crevice  was  discovered  striking  S.  W.  N.  E.,  connected 
with  numeroas  chimneys  and  caves  io  the  Dmestone,  which  contained 
loose  Galena  in  red  and  yellow  Clay.  The  shafts  sank  on  this  crevice 
passed  through  'ZO  to  30  feet  of  Clay  with  Chert  concretions,  then 
strnck  the  Limestone  and  followed  the  cavities  on  the  sarface  of  the 
latter  to  an  additional  depth  of  10  to  20  feet.  The  Limestone  is  fine- 
grained, more  or  less  altered  and  soft,  and  often  speckled  with  dendri- 
tic oxides  of  Iron.  Some  crystalline  Calcite  was  found  with  the  ore, 
bat  no  Barytes. 

A  crevice,  striking  at  a  right  angle  to  the  one  above  mentioned 
was  afterward  discovered,  and  by  being  followed  led  to  tbe  discovery 
of  another  crevice  parallel  to  the  first,  and  120  to  130  feet  distant  from 
it,  ranning  across  the  sammit  of  the  spur,  S.  W.  M.  E.,  and  not  nnlikely 
in  some  relation  to  a  cave  existing  near  tbe  eastern  ravine  and  sita- 
ated in  the  prolongation  of  this  second  crevice.  The  latter  also  is  con- 
nected with  galeniferons  cavities  in  the  Limestone,  A  few  hundred 
yards  south  of  these  Lead  diggings,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  western 
ravine,  a  Limonite  deposit  is  observed  on  tbe  surface,  consisting  of 
fragments  of  good,  stalactitic,  partly  hard,  partly  ochrey  Limonite, 
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feet  from  north  to  south,  and  80  feet  east  to  west.  The  Galena  was 
found  12  to  15  feet  deep,  loose  in  the  Clay,  and  again  in  cavities  in  the 
limestone.  The  latter  lies  from  10  to  25  feet  below  the  surface,  is 
altered  and  soft  and  in  places  contains  thin  seams  of  Galena.  Some 
Barytes  occurs  near  the  northern  end  of  the  deposit.  The  diggings 
were  worked  with  interruptions  by  a  few  men  from  1870  until  1873, 
and  have  produced  about  200,000  pounds  of  Galena. 

Walker  Diggings, 

T.  41,  R,  14  W.,  Sec.  5^  N.  W.  qr..  Miller  county.  Owned  by  the  Pioneer 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company.  J.  W.  Coniogue  of  St.  Louis,  Presi- 
dent. These  diggings,  which  are  the  richest  so  far  discovered  in  Mil- 
ler county;  occupy  a  pretty  extensive  district  on  both  sides  of  a 
branch  of  Saline  Creek,  which  branch  flows  from  north  to  south.  On 
the  west  side  of  this  branch  a  hill  slope,  called  Anderson  Hill,  is  cov- 
ered with  holes  and  shafts  which  are  said  to  have  produced  400,000 
pounds  of  Galena.  On  the  eastern  slope  we  find  the  old  diggings  on 
the  so-called  Jew's-harp  Hill,  extending  south  across  a  ravine  to  the 
north-west  slope  of  the  adjacent  hill.  Their  total  production  is  esti- 
mated at  200,000  to  300,000  pounds.  They  join  toward  the  north  those 
diggings  which  are  worked  at  the  present  time  and  whose  total  pro- 
duction 80  far  may  be  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  200,000  pounds. 
These  latter  diggings  are  spread  to  some  extent  over  the  slope  of  a 
hill-spur.  Their  best  and  principal  part,  however,  consists  in  a  row  of 
shafts  sunk  on  the  slope  in  an  east  to  west  direction.  These  shafts 
followed  a  crevice  in  the  altered  rocks  and  were  very  productive. 
The  uppermost  shafts,  sunk  on  the  summit  of  the  spur,  struck  finally 
a  very  large  circular  deposit  which  is  being  worked  at  present. 
The  shafts  passed  through  about: 

No.  1.    3  feet  of  Soil. 

No.  2.    6  feet  of  fractured  Chert  layers,  with  Chert  Sand. 

No.  3.    10  feet  Clay,  with  Chert  fragments. 

No.  4.    15  feet  hard,  bluish  crystalline,  Magnesian  Limestone,  porous,  owing 
to  numerous  denticulated  cavities  throughout  the  whole  mass. 

This  rock  exists  here  in  fissured  layers.  Below  it  a  very  large 
circular  ^'opening  ''  was  struck,  30  to  40  feet  wide  above  and  getting 
rapidly  wider  with  the  depth  and  filled  with  loose,  soft  and  wet  red 
Clay  ("  tallow  Clay,")  in  its  upper  part,  while  the  lower  part  was  filled 
with  broken  down  masses  of  Limestone  more  or  less  altered  and  soft- 
ened, mostly  angular,  with  broken  veins  and  seams  of.Bary  tes  and  Ga- 
lena through  and  between  them.    Large  cavities  between  the  broken 
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masses  are  filled  with  red  Clay.  The  whole  mixture  contained  in  its 
main  portion  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  Galena,  mostly  in  thick  slabs  and 
chunks.  The  excavation  has  now  reached  a  depth  of  85  feet,  at  which 
depth  the  deposit  has  a  diameter  of  nearly  80  feet.  The  walls  are  in 
some  places  very  marked  and  cut  off  the  Galena;  in  other  placet, 
however,  thick  seams  of  Galena  ran  into  the  pretty  bard  wall  rock. 
Some  of  these  have  been  followed  to  a  distance  of  over  30  feet 
Seams  of  Galena  also  extend  into  a  greater  depth,  bat  the  rock 
Beeras  then  to  get  harder  and  more  solid.  Copper  Pyrites  or  cnprifei- 
ous  Iron  Pyrites,  and  some  Malachite  are  often  found  associated  with 
the  Barytes.  The  Galena  is  always  deposited  directly  on  the  Lime- 
stone, and  the  Barytes  fills  the  spaces  left  and  thus  surrounds  the  Ga- 
lena. Fine,  transparent,  colorless  crystals  of  Barytes,  f  of  an  inch 
long  and  f  inch  thick  are  occasionally  met  with  in  drusy  cavities. 

The  Walker  Diggings  have  been  worked  for  about  three  years. 
Miller  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  Galena  on  Walker's  land. 
Walker  sold  the  land  in  1872  to  Fox,  and  the  latter  shortly  after  sold 
it  to  the  Pioneer  Company,  aboutlOO  acres.  The  figures  stated  above 
may  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  total  production,  which  can  not 
be  far  from  1,000,000  pounds.  The  present  production  from  the  cir- 
cular deposit  which  is  the  only  portion  now  being  worked  andia 
which  7  men  are  steadily  occupied,  is  somewhat  over  4,000  pounds 
weekly. 

The  Galena  is  smelted  in  the  Pioneer  air  furnace,  situated  in  T. 
41,  R.  14  W.,  Sec.  25,  N.  W.  qr.,  Miller  county,  on  Saline  Creek,  6  miles 
south-east  of  the  Walker  mines.  This  furnace  is  also  owned  by  the 
Pioneer  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. 
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Fletcher  Ryax  Diggings, 

T.  41,  R.  14  W.,  Sec.  10,  S.  E.  qr.,  Miller  county.  Much  Galena  is  said 
to  hare  been  raised  here  in  1873. 

Hackney  Diogikgs, 

T.  41,  R.  14  W.,  Sec.  14,  S.  W.  qr.  of  N,  E.  qr.,  Miller  county,  5  miles 
from  Tascumbia.  Owned  by  Wesley  A.  Hackney.  The  diggings  are 
on  both  slopes  of  an  E.  W.  ridge.  The  greatest  number  of  shafts  are 
at  present  on  the  southern  Slope,  the  surface  of  which  is  strongly 
wavy.    The  shafts  generally  pass  through 

No.  1,    8  feet  Soil,  with  fra^^ments  of  Sandstone. 
No.  2.    3  to  15  feet  yellow  Clay  and  broken  Chert. 
'  No.  8.    6  feet  '*  cap-rock,"  altered  Mairnesian  Limestone,  in  places  shaly. 
No.  4.    2  to  10  feet  red,  tallow-clay,  with  loose  Galena  and  often  muoh  fine 

Chert. 
No.  5.    10  to  25  feet  **  Sand  boulders,"  broken  masses  of  half  disintegrated 
Magnesian  Limestone,  with  broken  seams  of  Galena,  with  more 
or  less  Barytes. 

The  solid]  Limestone  has  not  been  reached  as  yet.  The  depth  of 
the  shafts  varies  from  10  to  50  feet.  The  diggings  occupy  an  area  of 
about  800  feet  long  and  400  feet  wide.  They  have  been  worked  since 
March,  1872,  but  more  actively  since  February,  1873.  The  production 
is  very  irregular  and  very  different  in  different  places.  In  one  of  the 
richest  places  3  men  obtained  100,000  pounds  of  Galena  in  14  months. 
The  total  production  until  May,  1874,  may  be  estimated  at  300,000  lbs. 
About  270,000  pounds  were  raised  since  February,  1873.  From'Jann- 
ary  till  May,  1874, 15  men  were  at  work  in  the  average,  and  produced 
about  120,000  pounds  of  Galena,  or  30,000  pounds  per  month.  The 
Galena  is  smelted  partly  in  the  Grassroot,  partly  in  the  Pioneer,  and 
partly  in  Eanes  &  Berry's  furnaces. 

Grassroot  Diggings. 

T.  41,  R 14  W.,  Sees.  23  and  26,  Miller  county.  Owned  by  James  J. 
Blackburn.  The  principal  diggings  are  situated  on  all  sides  of  a  pret- 
ty steep  and  high  hill.  The  shafts  are,  however,  the  most  numerous 
on  the  north-eastern  iSlope.  Nearly  all  of  them  struck  loose  Galena 
in  red  Olay,  at  depths  from  10  to  20  feet.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
north-eastern  Slope,  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  passed 
through  25  feet  of  Clay,  so  rich  in  Galena,  that  100,000  pounds  were 
raised.    The  shaft  then  struck  solid  Limestone  with  occasional  seams 
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and  specks  of  (Galena,  and  penetrated  55  feet  into  it,  until  it  stracka 
Obert-Iayer.  Ae  the  Galena  was  very  scarce,  and  the  work  not  pay- 
ing, the  exploration  was  stopped  for  the  present.  Slabs  of  Sandstone 
occurs  on  the  sarface  of  the  soath-western  Slope  of  the  hill.  llieBe 
diggings  have  been  worked  since  2  years  ago,  and  have  prodaoad 
about  500,000  pounds  of  Galena.  The  latter  is  smelted  in  the  Orau- 
TOOt-air  Furnace,  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  digginge,  and  owned 
by  Blackburn  and  Johnson.  The  pig-lead  is  shipped  per  boat  down 
the  Osage  River,  and  from  Osage  City  by  rail  to  St.  Louts. 

WiLLuusoir  Uiaamas, 

T.  41,  K.  13  W.,  Sees.  7  and  8,  Miller  county. 

Caff's  Diogimqs, 

T.  40,  R  13  W,  Sec.  12,  N.  W.  qr.,  Miller  county.  Near  Hamphey's 
Creek,  south  of  the  Osage  River.  Owned  by  King  &  Kirby,  of  Jeffer- 
son City.  Leased  by  Capp's  and  others.  The  Diggings  lie  along  a 
south-western  Slope,  near  the  summit  of  a  high,  steep  ridge.  Large 
outcrops  of  Magnesiao  Limestone  may  be  observed  below  the  dig- 
gings on  the  same  Slope.  The  Slope  round  the  diggings  is  covered  by 
a  cherty  Soil,  below  which  red  Oiay  with  Aoat  Galena  is  found.  This 
galeniferous  Clay  extends  also  into  both  horizontal  and  vertical  cavi- 
ties in  the  Limestone.  Sheets  and  seams  of  Galena,  in  hard  Lime- 
stone, are  also  met  with,  but  too  thin  to  pay.  The  Galena  is  often 
found  adhering  to  broken  oolitic  Ohert.  I  noticed  some  Oalclte,  but  no 
Barytes,  associated  with  the  Galena.  These  diggings  are  said  to  have 
been  worked,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  last  20  years.    They  are 
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SuGAB  Grbek  Dioginqs, 

T.  41,  R  11  W.,  Sec.  17,  near  centre,  Osage  county,  on  Sugar  Creek, 
sonth  of  the  Osage  RiveCp  This  locality  is  mentioned  in  G.  0.  Broad- 
head's  Beport  on  Osage  county.  (See  Reports  of  Mo.  Geol  Sur.  1855 
and  1871>  p.  34.)  Some  work  has  been  done  there  since  by  the  Pio- 
neer Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  which  also  built  an  air-furnace 
called  the  Sugar  Creek  Furnace  in  that  vicinity,  near  Scheiler's  ferry. 
Neither  the  diggings  nor  the  furnace  are  at  present  in  operation. 

Williams*  DioGmos, 

T.  39,  R  10  W.  On  upper  Maries  Creek,  Maries  county.  This  locality 
was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  is  said  to  be  now  worked  suc- 
cessfully. 

Chrisbian  Diggings, 

T.  40,  R.  11  W.,  Sec.  34,  N.  W.  qr.,  Maries  county.  This  place  is  men- 
tioned and  described  in  G.  C.  Broadhead's  Report  on  Maries  county. 
(See  Mo.  Geo'l  Reports  1855  and  1871,  p.  22.)  Another  occurrence  of 
Galena  in  Maries  county  is  there  mentioned  in  T.  41,  R.  11  W.,  Sec.  20, 
S.  E.  qr. 


k     LIST  OF  LEAD  ORE  DEPOSITS  AND  OF  LEAD  SMELT- 
ING FURNACES. 

A.    DEPOSITS. 


Diggings. 


Saline  County, 
Marmaduke 

Cboper  County, 

OldSeott.. 

Oollins 


19 


ne  qr  26 
se  qr  sw  qr  19 


49 


49 
49 


19  VV. 

19  W. 

18  W. 
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DepoaiU~Con  llnued. 


Morgan  County— CoQtlDU«d. 

D(qib_ 

Madole 

KeUey 

Stroog » 

O'Brien 

O'Brien 

Bnuhf 

Ori&y  Horse  _ 

NewJoplia-. „ 

Caldwell 

Blow 

WUdCae. 

Prootor- ^ 

Proctor-. 

'mison - 

Bnfiblo 

Potter  No.  2_ 

Wolf  Ben- 

Ferguson. 

Simntons. 

CIaA_ : 

Potter  No.  1_ 

Storer 

Argenbright ^ 

Pair 

Merritt 

Neibon- 

Wyant  Spring* 


nw  qr  nw  qr  2 


nw  qr  evt  qr  1 
nwqr  2 


ae  qr  se  qr  2 
se  qr  bw  qr  2 


8eqr 

iwqr 

seqr 

neqr 

Bwqr 

wqr 

nwqr 

neqr 

Be  qr  nw  qr 

17  W. 

18  W. 
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Depanis — Continued . 


Morgan  Counli/— Continued. 

Schultiie 

Spurlock 

Townley  - 

Morland 

New  Oranby 

Gum  Sprin£_ 

African- 

AtHcan« 

AMcan- 

Versaillee- 

GabrlfUe 

Perry  Ross 

I'rlL-e  Mill _ 

Otten. 

StocU... 


86  qr  8w  qr    B 

42 

BW  qr  se  qr    5 

42 

'■ 

neqrBwqr    5 

42 

" 

nw  qr  ne  qr  17 

43 

18  W. 

ew  qr  10 

43 

c  hf  se  qr  8S 

44 

WW 
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Deposits^ContinvLed. 


DiOGIXOS. 


Moniteau  County — Continued 
■  ••••■•«•  •••••••••••«••••••■•••••••«••••«•« (I 

er 

u , 

Chle  County. 

iP- 

er.. , 

n  

.« ■•••<•<••••••«•«••■■•••«••■••••««••••■••«(«•■ 

t)ergen 

erson 

'  •■••••  •••••■••••••••••••••••••^••••••••■^•••< 

an... , 

ka-Scott. 

e , 

lup 

meier , 

.••••••••••••  ••••««••••••••«••■•«••••••••••••< 

iberger , 

er , 

1.. 

E.. , 

I'a  Circle.. , 

ral.. 


Section. 

nw  qr  se  qr 

1 
4 

sw  qr  8W  qr 

25 

whf  32 

5 

25 

85 

ehf 

2 

sw  qr  8W  qr 

2 

whf  11 

shf  14 

ne  qr  sw  qr 

15 

se  qr  sw  qr 

15 

se  qr  nw  qr 

23 

25 

25 

nwqr 

29 

nwqr 

3 

nwqr 

3 

near  Brazlto 

3  miles  east  of  Smithes 
circle  M 

on  Bois  Brule  Creelc 

ne  qr  se  qr 

28 

se  qr 

21 

o 

OB 


45 
47 

44 


44 
45 
45 
44 
48 
43 
43 
43 
43 
48 
43 
48 
44 
43 
43 


o 


15  W. 


( I 


14  W. 


18  W. 
14  W. 

13  W. 

14  W. 


13 


W. 


42 

18  W, 

42 

12  W. 

42 

18  W. 

42 

<  ( 
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15.     FURNACES. 


Furnaces. 


Section. 


Saline  County. 
laduke- Air  Furnace 


Cooper  County, 

Icott  Air  Furnace 

IIS  Air  Furnace.  (Brand:  '•C.&Co.,Mo.'-) 

Camden  County. 
Creek  Air  Furnace« 


yiorgan  County. 
l's  Air  Furnace 


[\s  Air  Furnace  «. 


nt  Spring  Air  Furnace 

ilin  Air  Furnace 

Jo  Air  Furnace 

ville  Air  Furnace 

len's  Scotxih  Hearth 


Moniteau  County. 
3  &  Berry  Air  Furnace 


Cole  County. 

ka  Air  Furnace 

;*3  Mill  Air  Furnace 


Miller  County. 

eer  Air  Furnace 

sroot  Air  Furnace 


19 


2G 
19 


25 


29 
16 
32 


21 

17 


w  lif  32 


se  qr  uw  qr  28 
nc  qr  20 


nw  qr  25 
sc  qr  sw  qr  23 


H 

w 

o 

> 

Q 

n 

a 

M 

»fl 

49 


49 
49 


19  W. 


19  W. 
IS  \V. 


39 


17  \\. 


42 
40 
42 
42 


18  W. 
17  W. 

« < 


41        19  W. 


45 
41 


t  ( 


17  W. 


44 


14  W. 


14  W. 


43 
43    i 


41 
41 


14  W. 


( ( 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


PRACTICAL  RULES  FOR  JUDGING  OF  AND  FOR  DEVELOPING 
DEPOSITS  OF  IRON  ORE  IN  MISSOURI. 


BY  ADOLF  SCHMIDT,  PH.  D. 


In  the  perasal  of  my  treatise  on  the  Iron  ores  of  Missouri,  con  * 
tained  in  the  Geological  Reports  for  1872  of  this  State,  it  has  been 
noticed  undoubtedly  that,  generally  speaking,  no  practical  conoln- 
sions  for  the  miner  or  smelter  were  drawn  in  that  treatise  from  the 
observed  geological  facts,  and  from  the  results  of  the  nomerooa  che- 
mical analyses,  and  that  it  was  avoided  even  to  draw  such  conclusions 
in  places  where  they  would  have  come  in  naturally.  The  reason  of 
a  is  that  1  had  intended  to  spare  all  the  practical  r 
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ing  the  great  excitement,  well  excasable  in  itself,  and  the  consequent 
confusion  of  judgment  of  many  land  owners,  when  they  discover  some 
useful  mineral  on  their  property,  consideringi  finally,  how  much  capi- 
tal may  be,  and  how  much  really  has  been  spent  uselessly  by  injudi- 
cious ^^  prospecting,"  these  lines  certainly  will  not  appear  superfluous^ 
The  observations  by  which  the  character  and  extent  of  unopened 
deposits  of  Iron  ore  in  Missouri  may  be  ascertained  or  estimated  with 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  safety,  from  their  exterior  appearance,  must 
refer  principally  to  the  following  points  :| 

1.  Character  of  the  ore. 

2.  Size,  shape  and  extent  of  the  surface  ore,  or  of  the  outcrops* 

3.  Character,  shape  and  extent  of  the  associate-rocks. 

4.  General  geological  position. 

5.  Geographical  and  topographical  position  of  the  deposit. 

1.    CHARACTER  OF  THE  ORE. 

A  careful  determination  of  the  character  of  the  ore  is  of  great 
importance,  not  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  elements  necessary  to 
judge  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  deposit,  but  also,  in  a  more 
immediately  economical  point  of  view,  because  it  gives  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  value  of  the  ore  itself.  The  chemical  analyses  pub- 
lished in  last  year's  report  show  that  the  specular  ores  of  Missouri  are 
uniformly  very  pure,  regarding  Sulphur,  Phosphorus  and  other  injuri- 
ous ingredients ;  the  red  Hematites  less  so,  and  the  Limonites  less 
than  the  latter.  In  the  same  way  as  the  impurities  increase  the  per 
centage  of  metallic  Iron  decreases  in  these  ores.  In  the  great  aver- 
age it  may  be  said  that : 


Per  cent  of 


Specular  ores  contain 65 

lied  Hematites  contain 60  |- 

I  metallic  Iron. 
Limonites  contain 65J 

We  see  that  there  is  a  descending  scale  of  value  from  the  Specu- 
lari  through  the  Red,  down  to  the  Brown  or  Limonite  ores.  The  differ- 
ence in  value  of  these  ores  is,  from  certain  metallurgical  reasons, 
considerably  greater  than  it  would  appear  from  the  above  figures. 

I  have  explained  on  pp.  50  to  52  of  my  former  report  how  these 
three  kinds  of  Iron  ores  may  be  generally  recognized  and  practically 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  color,  streak  and  hardness,  in 
brief  thus : 
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UOLOB. 

Strbak. 

Habdnsss. 

Specular  ore 

Dark  bluUh-gnif 
Red    to  rcddiah- 

Scarcely    to    be 
knife. 

Llgh^^ed_ 

akBlfe. 

Scarcely    to    be 
knife. 

Witb  the  help  of  this  Bimple  table,  it  wilt  be  possible,  in  most 
cases,  to  determine  and  distinguish  Missouri  Iron  ores.  In  comparing 
several  specimens  of  the  same  bind  of  ore  with  each  other,  darker 
color,  darker  streak,  greater  hardness  and  weight  are  indications  of 
greater  richness  in  metallic  Iron. 

For  obtaining  a  correct  view  on  the  character  of  an  ore  bank,  it 
is  often  important  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  various  ores  which 
origin  may  be  a  different  one  for  the  same  kind  of  ore  in  different 
localities.  Such  deteiminations  are,  however,  sometimes  very  difficult 
and  have  to  be  made  with  great  care.  The  following  rules  may  gnide 
in  them : 

SPECULAR    OEE 


May  have  originated  either  in  Porphyry  or  in  Silurian  Sandstone.  The 
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RED    HEMATITE 

Occurs  in  Missouri  either  as  a  product  of  alteration  from  specular 
ore  or  as  an  apparently  original  mineral  in  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tion. These  two  kinds,  although  very  similar  in  color  and  streak,  can 
in  most  cases  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  Bed  Hematite  produced  by  alteration  has  always  a  partly 
earthy,  the  carboniferous  ore  a  more  stony  fracture.  While  the  lat- 
ter can  be  scratched  with  a  knife  without  great  difficulty,  the  former 
is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  scratched  with  the  finger  nail  or  crushed  be- 
tween the  fingers.  The  red  ore  formed  by  alteration  frequently  in- 
closes bright  crystalline  particles^  disseminated  through  the  red, 
earthy  mass.  Whenever  this  is  not  the  case,  this  ore  is  either  greasy 
or  clayish  to  the  touch,  and  often  mixed  with  small  flakes  of  white 
Olay.  None  of  all  these  characteristics  are  ever  observed  in  the  car- 
boniferous red  ore,  which  is  never  crystalline  or  clayish.  Thus  their 
distinction  is  easy. 

When  fresh  or  half  decomposed  specular  ore  is  found  with  the 
red  ore,  the  latter  must  always  be  considered  as  produced  by  altera- 
tion. 

Although  this  red  ore  from  alteration  is  never  seen  to  pass  into 
brown  Limonite,  and  although  the  carboniferous  red  ore  does  this 
very  frequently,  the  mere  presence  of  Limonite  is  no  proof  of  the 
carboniferous  origin  of  the  re*d  ore,  because  the  same  specular  ore 
which  is  transformed  into  red  Hematite  under  certain  circumstances^ 
is  under  other  circumstances  changed  into  Limonite ;  and,  therefore, 
the  red  ore  and  the  Limonite  may  occur  together  in  the  same  bank 
Without  the  latter  being  necessarily  produced  by  an  alteration  of  thek 
former. 

LIMONITE 

May  be  derived  from  three  different  sources  : 

1.  From  a  transformation  of  specular  ore. 

2.  From  a  transformation  of  carboniferous  red  Hematite. 

3.  From  original  deposits  in  the  Silurian  Limestone. 

These  three  Limonites  can  not  always  be  well  distinguished  from 
«ach  other.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  Limonites  having  a 
stalactitic  or  botryoidal  structure,  and  all  those  associated  with  py- 
rites, or  existing  as  pseudomorphs  in  the  crystalline  form  of  pyrites, 
are  original  Limonites.  When  the  pores  seen  in  the  fracture  of  dense 
pieces  have  the  shape  of  thin  cracks  with  denticulated  or  slightly 
ragged  outlines,  the  ore  is  mostly  an  altered  specular  ore.  When  the 
structure  is  spherulitic,  amygdaloidal,  or  else  when  it  is  sponge-like, 
the  ore  is  mostly  an  altered  red  Hematite. 


eEOLOGICAL  SUKTEY. 


2.    SIZE,  SHAPK  AND  EXTENT  OP  THE  ORE. 

Ad  untoached  ore  bank  may  show  the  ore  either  as  snrfaceMire, 
or  aa  oatcropB,  or  as  both  surface-ore  and  outcrops. 

The  larger  in  size  and  the  more  angular  iti  ehape  the  surface-ore 
is,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  finding  a  deposit  in  that  vicinity. 
This  probability  increases  with  the  greater  concentration  and  acca- 
malation  of  aurface-ore  on  certain  spots.  On  the  other  band,  amail, 
rounded  surface-ore  spread  sparingly  over  a  large  area  is  no  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  a  good  deposit. 

Outcrops  of  solid  ore  are  a  more  valuable  sign  than  the  surface- 
ore.  The  thicker,  the  more  extensive,  the  less  ronnded  and  boulder- 
like they  are  the  better.  Outcrops  may  have  the  appearance  of 
veins  or  of  beds,  or  of  rounded  pockets  or  of  other  irregular  deposits. 
The  specular  ore  alone  has  so  far  been  found  in  veins,  and  then  ex- 
clusively in  Porphyry.  But  the  same  ore  occurs  also  in  small  irregn- 
lar  deposits  in  Porphyry.  The  specular  ore  occurring  in  Sandstone  is 
found  in  regular,  often  very  large  lenticular  pockets  of  well-defined, 
irregular  basins  (?)  or  elliptical  outlines.  The  carboniferous  red  Hem- 
atite is  found  in  continuous  beds  with  Sand  and  Sandstones.  Origi- 
nal  Limonite  is  always  found  in  very  irregular  deposits  on  or  in  LimC' 
stone. 

Thus,  if  specular  ore  is  in  some  locality  found  in  Sandstone,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  pocket,  according  to  our  present  experi- 
ences, however  closely  it  may  resemble  a  vein  in  its  surface. 

If  Limonite  is  found  outcropping  along  the  slope  of  a  Limestone 
hill,  it  should  not  be  judged  as  a  bed  running  through  the  whole  hill, 
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Thus,  if  you  find  Specular  ore  on  a  Limestone  hill,  without  Sand- 
stone, or  else  original  Limonite  on  a  Porphyry  hill,  without  any  Lime- 
stone in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ore,  the  deposit  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  residuary  or  drifted.  If  you  find  a  circular  accumulation 
of  specular  surface  ore,  surrounded  by  an  annular  outcrop  of  Ferru- 
ginous Ohert-breccia  and  of  brown  Sandstone,  the  latter  getting 
lighter  in  color  as  you  move  away  from  the  ore,  you  may  expect  to 
find  a  good  pocket  of  massive  specular  ore,  extending  over  the  whole 
interior  of  th^  circle,  and  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  as  thick  as  it  is 
wide. 

If  you  find  no  regular  outcrop  of  Ohert-breccia  or  brown  Sand- 
stone, but  these  same  materials  as  loose  fragments  on  the  surface, 
round  a  circular  or  elliptic  accumulation  of  specular  surface  ore,  you 
may  yet  have  considerable  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  deposit. 

If  boulders  of  Specular  ore,  partially  altered  into  red  ore,  and 
showing  in  other  respects  the  characteristics  of  that  kind  of  Specular 
ore  which  occurs  in  the  Sandstone,  are  found  over  the  surface  of  a 
Porphyry  hill,  do  not  expect  to  find  veins  of  ore  in  the  Porphyry,  but 
consider  the  deposit  as  residuary,  if  not  drifted. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  instances  just  mentioned, 
the  study  and  determination  of  the  origin  of  the  ore,  is  of  the  utmost 
and  even  decisive  importance  for  judging  of  and  for  mining  an  ore 
bank  correctly. 

4.    GEOLOGICAL  POSITION. 

The  Sandstone  in  which  Specular  ores  occur  in  Missouri,  has  been 
found  to  be  the  Second  (Silurian)  Sandstone,  which  has  its  place  above 
the  Third  and  below  the  Second  Magnesian  Limestone.  This  fact  has 
been  established  in  all  those  instances  in  which  the  geological  posi- 
tion of  the  ore  could  be  at  all  determined.  The  chances  for  discover- 
ing good  Specular  ore  deposits  in  the  strata,  are  therefore  more  favor- 
able in  this  particular  Sandstone  than  in  others.  This  Sandstone  is 
extensively  represented  in  the  central  part  of  Southern  Missouri. 

Specular  surface  ores  found  on  some  other  Sandstone,  or  on  Lime- 
stone, is  not  so  likely  to  lead  to  a  coherent  deposit. 

That  kind  of  Specular  ore  which  occurs  in  Porphyry,  is  mostly 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flesh-red  Porphyry.  This  color  of  the  rock 
would  therefore  somewhat  improve  the  chances. 

The  strata  of  red  Hematite  occur  in  the  sub-Carboniferous  forma- 
tion, or  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  their  out-crop- 
pings  will   therefore  have  to  be  looked  for  along  the  border  of  the 
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North  Missouri  Coal  fields,  from  Veraori  and  St.  Clair,  id  a  range  across 
the  whole  State  to  Linoola  and  St.  Charles  cotintjes. 

The  original  Limonite  does  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  any 
particnlar  formation,  but  to  occur  indiscriminately  in  almost  an; 
Limestone,  from  the  Coal  Measures  down  to  the  Lower  Silurian.  The 
study  of  the  geological  formation  ie,  therefore,  of  less  value  for  judg- 
ing of  Limonite  deposits. 

5.  TOPOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. 

A  comparatively  elevated  position  of  an  ore  bank  is  always  a  fa- 
vorable indication.  Nearly  all  the  best  ore  banks  occnpy  such  posi- 
tions. The  chances  for  finding  solid  and  undisturbed  deposits  are 
then  much  greater.  A  fine  show  of  surface  ore  in  a  bottom  or  in  a 
ravine,  or  even  on  the  lower  portion  of  a  slope,  proves  sometimes 
very  deceptive,  while  on  high  ground  it  is  almost  invariably  con- 
nected, if  not  with  some  large  deposit,  yet  with  a  deposit  of  Kome 
value. 

6.  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. 

What  I  have  said  (under  4)  will  show  the  importance  of  coosider- 
ing  the  geographical  position  of  an  ore  bank  in  connection  with  its 
geological  position  in  certain  cases. 

It  is,  beside, important  under  the  following  point  ot  view:  A 
look  on  the  ore-bank  map  which  accompanies  my  report  of  1812,  will 
show  that  all  the  various  kinds  of  ore  banks  form  richer,  as  well  as 
less  rich  districts,  the  former  presenting  evidently  greater  advantages 
to  the  explorer  than  the  latter.    Of  the  Specular  ore  deposits  in  Sand- 
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has  been  and  is  yet  being  wasted  by  inconsiderate  or  improper  mining 
operations,  partly  through  miners  who  arrive  from  other  States  where 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  deposits  may  be  entirely  diflferent  from 
those  in  Missouri,  partly  by  geologists  and  engineers  who  work  on  the 
basis  of  obsolete  or  of  false  geological  theories.  Any  person  who 
thinks  that  every  stone  he  finds  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been 
thrown  out  by  a  volcano;  that  every  hill  owes  its  existence  to  an 
upheaval  through  subterraneous  action,  and  that  all  metalliferous 
minerals  have  been  squeezed  into  a  molten  condition  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth,  must  needs  conclude  that  indications  of  ore  on  the 
surface  prove  the  presence  of  more  ore  below,  and  that  the  deeper 
one  goes  the  more  he  must  find,  because  he  approaches  the  source. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  general  experient;e  in  other  States  and  coun- 
tries. On  the  contrary,  in  by  far  the  most  mining  districts  the  ore 
deposits  are  limited  below  or  decrease  in  volume  with  the  depth. 

Here  in  Missouri,  quite  especially,  we  shall  have  to  accustom  our- 
selves to  the  idea  that  the  majority  of  our  ore  deposits,  both  Iron  and 
Lead,  were  brought  into  that  position  in  which  we  now  find  them,  by 
a  gradual  downward  movement,  being  originally  deposited  in  strata 
of  rocks  which  have  been  long  since  destroyed  or  dissolved  and  car- 
ried into  the  rivers  and  the  seas,  leaving  the  less  alterable  matters, 
such  as  flint  and  ores,  behind.  We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  the 
idea  that  the  ores,  in  many  instances,  have  come  into  their  present 
position  from  above  and  not  from  below. 

If,  therefore,  we  find  surface-ore  in  a  valley  or  over  a  slope,  we 
have  to  look  for  the  deposit  from  which  it  may  be  derived,  not  by  a 
deep  shaft  at  the  lowest  points,  but  by  examining  the  ground  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  slope,  and  to  commence  digging  at  such  a  spot 
where  either  the  larger  size  of  the  surface-ore  or  the  deeper  color  of 
the  surface-rocks  point  towards  the  existence  of  a  deposit  of  Iron  ore. 
The  nearer  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  can  find  such  a  place  the  better 
are  our  chances  for  succees.  Again,  if  we  have  found  a  deposit  and 
sunk  a  shaft  through  it,  and  strike  a  rock  below  which  is  either  not 
ferruginous  or  is  getting  less  so  with  the  depth,  and  contains  no  seams 
of  ore  leading  downward,  we  may  safely  stop  operations  in  that  direc- 
tion, instead  of  going  deeper  as  has  been  done  on  the  strength  of  the 
theory  above  mentioned,  and  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  larger  body  of 
ore  below. 

We  see  from  the  above  the  great  practical  importance  of  geolog- 
ical theories.  It  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  duties  of  a  State 
Survey  to  correct  erroneous  and  practically  injurious  views  on  geo- 
logical subjects.    This  must  be  done  by  the  substitution  of  better 
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and  more  natural  ones,  a  process  which  is  neither  quick  nor  easy.  For 
many  will  rather  believe  ia  the  most  wonderful  and  supernatural  ac- 
tions and  occurrences,  than  to  think  one  moment  that  the  mechanism 
of  nature  might  be  simple,  its  ways  plain,  and  its  worhinf^,  as  we  may 
daily  observe,  smooth  and  slow,  but  wondrously  steady. 


METALLURGICAL    PROPERTIES    OF    MISSOURI 

IRON  ORES. 


BT  ADOLF  6CU3IIDT,  PH.  D. 


Iron  ores  are  used  at  the  present  time,  principally,  for  two  purposes 
namely,  for  fettling  in  the  paddling  process  and  for  the  manufactnre 
of  pig  iron,  the  latter  of  which  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

A  good  fettling  ore  mast  be  able  to  stand  a  high  temperature 
without  cracking  and  falling  to  pieces  and  without  smelting.  It  should 
therefore  not  contain  much  water,  nor  much  Quartz,  nor  any  admix- 
ture which  would  be  liable  to  lower  its  smelting  point,  as  Alumina, 
Lime,  Magnesia,  Alkalies.  Neither  should  it  contain  much  Sulphur 
or  Phosphorus.  It  should  be  compact  so  as  not  to  smelt  and  to  dis- 
solve too  rapidly  when  in  contact  with  the  iron-bath  in  the  pud- 
dling-fumace.  It  should  finally  be  neither  too  brittle  nor  too  tough, 
so  as  to  be  conveniently  broken  into  that  shape  in  which  it  just  hap* 
pens  to  be  needed  for  fixing  up  the  puddling-walls. 

Missouri  contains  excellent  ores  for  this  purpose,  especially  the 
Specular  ores  from  Iron  Mountain,  Shepherd  Mountain,  and  from  the 
Central  ore-regions.  The  last  named  ores,  however,  have  to  be  picked^, 
so  as  to  separate  the  softest  ore  and  to  obtain  the  hard,  unaltered  ore 
as  pure  as  possible. 

The  second  and  most  extensive  use  made  of  iron-ores  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  pig-iron  in  blast-furnaces. 

In  taking  under  consideration  the  value  of  iron-ores  for  this  man- 
ufacture, we  can  not  say  m  a  general  way  ^  which  is  a  better  and  which 
a  less  good  ore.  But  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  special  use  intended 
to  be  made  of  the  pigiron  which  we  wish  to  produce. 

No  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  as  yet,  to  this  subject,  by  the 
migority  of  our  western  pig-iron  manufacturers,  and  the  opinion  yet 
prevails  that  a  good  ore  will  make  good  iron,  and  that  good  iron  can 
be  used  for  any  purpose.    This  is,  however,  correct  only  within  cer* 
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tain  limitB,  vhile  on  the  other  hand,  irons  which  may  be  generally 
coneidered  as  inferior,  may  be  of  superior  value  for  certain  purposes. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  certain  impurities  which  are  injurious  for 
one  purpose,  may  be  beneficial,  or  even  necessary  for  another  pur- 
pose. Sulphur,  for  instance,  is  required  in  an  Iron  good  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cut  nails  and  spikes,  because  it  makes  the  wrought  Iron 
tough  when  cold,  and  because  the  red  shortness  it  produces,  is  no 
great  impediment  to  the  manufacture  of  this  speciality.  Silicon  is  re- 
quired in  Bessemer-pig,  Phosphorus  in  foundry-Iron.  Scotch-fonn- 
dry-Iron,  for  which  the  highest  prices  are  paid  in  St.  Louis,  is  one  of 
the  most  impure  Irons  made,  containing  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of 
Phosphorus.  It  is  superior  for  foundry  purposes,  although  entirely 
unfit  for  any  other  use.  Another  remarkable  fact  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  is  this,  that  the  St.  Louis  Eolling  Mills,  though  having 
the  pure  Uissouri  pig-Irons  at  their  disposition,  so  to  say,  in  unlimited 
quantities,  have  to  buy  and  mix  in,  impure  Eastern  brands  to  make  a 
good  Iron-rail. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  show  the  necessity  or  usefulness 
existing  for  the  pig-Iroo  manufacturer  to  distinguish  between  differ- 
ent ores,  and  to  select  and  to  mix  his  ores  carefully  with  reference  to 
their  composition  and  properties,  as  well  as  to  the  properties  which 
they  are  expected  to  impart  to  the  pig-iron. 

The  principal  nses  of  pig-Iron  are  : 

a.  in  foundries  for  making  castings. 

b.  In  forgei  and  rolUofc-mllU  for  niHking  wroughc-Iron  bars,  rails,  platea,  etc. 
e.    In  Beiseiner  works  for  makins  rail-Steel,  ett^ 

d.    In  crucilile  Steel  works  for  making  tool-Stecl,  etc. 
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1.  Not  too  compact  so  as  to  be  easily  reduced  and  carburized. 

2.  Non-fiilicious. 

3.  Nbn-6ulphuric. 

4.  Phosphoric. 

They  should  be  smelted  in  capacious  furnaces,  with  pure  Coke  or 
ilphurless  Coal,  with  a  highly  heated  blast.  Very  compact  or  hy- 
*ated  ores  should  be  calcined. 

J.  Mill-Iron^  or  pig-iron  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought- 
on  in  hearths  or  puddling  furnaces,  does  not  need  to  be  gray.  It 
ay  be  the  more  mottled  or  white  the  purer  it  is  in  regard  to  Silicon^ 
bosphorus,  Sulphur,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  whenever  the  blast-fur- 
ice-materials  are  so  pure  and  good,  that  a  white  pig-iron  produced 
om  them;  will  make  a  good  puddle-bar,  it  would  be  an  absolute  waste 
'  material,  labor  and  time,  in  the  smelting  as  well  as  in  the  puddling- 
aeration  to  make  a  gray  forge-iron  instead  of  the  white.  On  the 
,her  hand,  when  the  ores  and  other  materials  used  contain  much  sil- 
a.  especially  when  combined  or  intimately  mixed  with  the  oxides  of 
on,  or  else  much  phosphorus  or  sulphur,  the  pig-Iron  will  have  to  be 
ade  gray  to  give  a  satisfactory  product  in  puddling. 

Silicon  is  injurious  in  bar-iron  under  all  circumstances,  making  it 
rittle  when  cold  and  inclined  to  rot  in  the  fire  and  to  crumble  under 
le  hammer. 

Sulphur  makes  the  Iron  red-short,  that  is  cracking  at  the  edges 
hen  worked  at  red  heat,  but  it  makes  it  very  tough  when  cold. 

Phosphorus  makes  it  cold-short  and  somewhat  brittle,  but  imparts . 
)  it  a  certain  hardness  and  resistance  to  wear  by  friction.  Phosphorus 
so  seems  to  make  the  wrought  Iron  hammer  and  roll  smoothly, 
id|  therefore,  in  a  certain  measure,  and  within  certain  limits,  to  coun- 
iract  the  bad  effects  of  red-shortness.  An  Iron  may,  however,  be 
3th  red- short  and  cold-short,  when  both  Phosphorous  and  Sulphur 
re  present  in  considerable  quantities. 

Some  Sulphur  is  desirable  in  Iron  to  be  used  for  making  cut  nails^ 
entioned  above.  Some  Phosphorus  is  desirable  in  Iron  to  be  used 
)T  heads  of  nails,  because  it  makes  them  hard  and  durable.  Never- 
leless,  with  a  few  exceptions  of  this  kind,  these  substances  must  be 
)n8idered  as  injurious.  A  good  wrought  Iron  for  ordinary  purposes^ 
lould  not  contain  over 

0.15  per  cent  Silicon, 
0.15  per  cent.  Sulphur, 
0.20  per  cent.  Phosphorus. 
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The  amounts  admieeable  id  the  pig-iron  will  depend  greatly  aa 
its  degree  of  carbarization,  and  on  the  mode  of  cODdactiog  the  re- 
fining processes.    Generally  a  mill  Iron  may  contain  about 

0.2  per  cent.  Silicon, 
0.3  per  cent  Sulphur, 
0.6  per  cent.  Phosphorus, 

Without  necessarily  producing  a  puddled  Iron  of  inferior  quality. 
Whether  an  Iron  entirely  free  from  Silicon,  Sulphar  and  Fhosphoms, 
.vould  be  the  best,  is  very  doubtful,  not  only  because  Silicon  improves 
the  welding  capacity,  and  because  Sulphur  increases  the  toughness 
of  bar-Iron,  but  also  from  the  following  more  mysteriouB  reason: 
Very  pure  Irons,  with  bat  traces  of  Phospfaorna  and  Sulphur,  are  fte- 
4jDently  red-short,  perhaps  owing  to  an  imperfect  reduction  in  the 
blast-furnace,  and  a  consequent  retention  of  some  combined  Oxygen 
during  the  refining  processes,  or  from  some  other  cause  as  yet  un- 
known. BoweTer  this  may  be,  it  seems  probable  that  small  quanti- 
ties of  Phosphorus,  Silicon  and  Sulphur,  are  beneficial  to  bar-Iron.  At 
Silica  is  always  contained  in  the  smelting  materials,  not  its  absence, 
but  only  its  excess  is  to  be  feared,  especially  when  it  is  intimately 
mixed  with  the  ore. 

Thus  the  ores  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  best  mill-Iroo 
should  be 

1.  Non-rilicioue, 

2.  SllghUy  Sulphuric, 

3.  Slltrbtly  Fhoepboric. 
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somewhat  more  Phosphorus,  may  be  worked  into  a  good  rail-steel  un- 
der favorable  circumstances.  Copper  above  0.2  per  cent. :  Aluminum 
or  Calcium  above  0.1  per  cent,  are  considered  injurious. 

An  important  requirement  in  Bessemer  pig  is,  uniformity  of  com* 
position^  and  as  the  gray  Irons  are  generally  more  uniform  than  the 
half-gray  or  mottled,  the  former  are  preferred  even  then,  when  the 
latter  may  be  obtained  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Silicon,  which  is 
not  often  the  case. 

An  excess  of  Silicon,  say  over  3^  per  cent.,  is  injariousi  and  over- 
silicious  Irons  have,  therefore,  in  the  the  Bessemer  process,  to  be  mix- 
ed with  Charcoal  Irons,  with  only  1  to  1^  per  cent,  of  Silicon. 

Ores  adapted  to  the  production  of  Bessemer  pig  have,  therefore, 
to  be 

1.  Silicious, 

2.  Non-Phosphoric, 

3.  Non-Sulphuric, 

4.  Uniform  in  their  chemical  compositions. 

Ores  which  are  either  hydrated,  or  very  compact  in  their  struc* 
ture,  should  be  calcined. 

In  making  Bessemer  pig,  all  the  ores  should  be  smelted  with  par- 
ticular care,  with  pure  fuel  and  pure  flux.  If  the  ores  are  highly  sili- 
cious,  and  liable  to  produce  an  over-silicious  pig-iron,  large  furnaces, 
rather  cool  blasts,  wide  tuyeres  and  a  large  quantity  of  blast  are  to  be 
recommended,  so  as  to  reduce  and  carburize  the  ore  gradually  and 
thoroughly  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  while  at  the  same  time 
accelerating  the  smelting  operation,  thus  to  prevent  the  reduction  of 
too  much  Silica.  If  either  the  ores  or  the  fuel  contain  Sulphur  in  ob- 
jectionable quantity,  the  highest  possible  amount  of  a  pure  Limestone 
should  be  used  as  flux.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  Sulphur 
low  in  the  pig-Iron,  it  will  be  advantageous,  in  some  localities,  to  add 
a  moderate  quantity  of  Manganese  ore,  or  of  Manganesic  Iron  ore  to 
the  charges. 

I  know  of  no  means  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  Phosphorus 
from  entering  into  composition  with  the  Pig  Iron,  whenever  it  is  pres- 
ent in  the  smelting  materials.  The  latter  must,  therefore,  be  carefully 
watched  in  this  respect,  and  frequently  analyzed. 

d.  For  the  manufacture  of  crucible  «^^^2,  especially  for  tool  steel, 
the  very  purest  Pig  Irons  only  can  be  used,  and  the  ores  of  which,  to 
make  such  a  Pig  Iron,  should  contain  Silica,  Sulphur  and  Phosphoric 
Acid,  in  as  small  quantities  as  possible,  and  should  be  smelted  with 
^eat  care,  with  a  non-phosphoric  flux,  with  charcoal  as  fuel^  and  as 
4in  effective  means  for  keeping  the  Silicon  low,  with  cold  blast. 
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*^  We  have  seen  above,  what  kinds  of  ores  are  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  difierent  kinds  of  Fig  Iron.  Let  us  now  ezamioe  how 
far  the  qnalities  of  the  various  Iron  ores  of  Missouri  correspond  to 
those  respective  reqairements. 

1.    lEON    MOUNTAIN    ORES. 

The  Specular  ores  from  Iron  Moaotaio,  of  which  ores  a  description 
and  analyses  will  be  found  on  pp.  52  to  56  of  my  report  on  Iron  ores 
of  Missouri,  contained  in  the  Vol.  of  1872  of  the  published  parts  of 
the  Geoloeical  Survey,  are  very  rich,  (66  per  cent,  of  Iron,)  very  com- 
pact, moderately  silicious  aod  phosphoric,  nearly  free  from  Sulphur, 
very  uniform  in  their  physical  character,  somewhat  less  so  in  their 
chemical  composition.  The  free  Silica  varies  from  1^  to  4^  per  cent., 
and  is  mostly  very  intimately  mixed  with  the  Oxides  of  Iron.  Fhoi- 
phorDB  varies  from  0.03  to  0.11  per  cent.  This  sobstaoce  is  principally 
contained  in  the  crystals  of  Apatite,  (Phosphate  of  Lime,  etcO  which 
are  found  in  the  ore  along  the  walls  of  the  veins,  in  some  places  io 
great  abundance. 

For  making  a  good,  strong,  highly  carburized  foundry  Iron,  these 
ores,  being  very  compact  and,  therefore,  rather  difficult  to  reduce' 
should  be  calcined  and  smelted  in  very  capacious  furnaces,  with  Coke 
or  Coal,  and  with  highly  heated  blast.  They  may  be  mixed  with  softer 
ores  to  advantage,  as,  for  instance,  with  calcined  Ltmonites,  or  with 
red  and  specular  ores  from  the  Central  Ure  Eegion  ;  provided  that  the 
ores  selected  are  not  too  silicions  nor  too  sulphuric.  When  smelted 
io  small  furnaces,  or  with  charcoal,  such  an  addition  is  very  desirable 
to  insure  a  continuous  good  operation  of  the  furnaces. 
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ilax  ia  regard  to  Phosphoras,  also  to  the  uniformity  ia  size  of  the 
smelting  materials,  and  to  the  regularity  in  charging,  so  as  to  obtain 
not  only  a  pure  but  also  a  very  uniform  product.  Calcination  of  the 
ore  is  recommendable. 

To  produce  Pig  Iron  for  the  manufacture  of  crucible  steely  the  Iron 
Mountain  ore  should  be  smelted  with  charcoal  and  under  all  possible 
precautions,  regarding  impurities  in  admixtures  and  fluxes. 

2.    PILOT    KNOB    ORES. 

The  description  and  analyses  of  the  Pilot  Knob  Specular  ores  are 
^ven  on  pp.  56  to  60  of  my  report  on  the  Iron  Ores  of  Missouri,  con- 
tained in  the  Vol.  of  1872  of  the  published  reports  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  These  ores  are  very  compact,  variable  in  richness,  highly 
silicious,  very  pure  in  regard  to  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur.  The  latter 
ingredient  is  somewhat  variable,  depending  on  the  greater  or  less 
•quantity  of  Barytes,  (Sulphate  of  Baryta,)  which  is  found  in  the  fis- 
sures and  on  the  faces  of  cleavage  of  the  ore.  It  varies  from  0.006  to 
O  08  per  cent.  The  free  Silica  varies  from  5  to  12  per  cent  in  the  west- 
ern and  central  portions  of  the  main  ore  bed,  but  rises  as  high  as  30 
per  cent,  near  the  eastern  outcrop,  and  is  exceedingly  variable  in  the 
ores  above  the  seam  filled  with  Clay,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  main 
deposit.  If  we,  therefore,  divide  the  Pilot  Knob  ores  in  No.  1  ores 
from  the  western  and  central  portions  of  the  main  ore  bed  below  the 
seam,  with  about  60  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  in  No.  2  ores  from  the  east- 
em  portion  of  the  main  ore  bed,  and  from  above  Olay  seam,  with  36 
to  55  per  cent,  of  Iron,  a  division  which  can  be  carried  out  in  practice, 
we  find  that  the  No.  1  Pilot  Knob  ores  are  very  good  and  useful  for 
most  purposes,  while  the  No.  2  can  be  used  only  for  certain  purposes 
in  a  limited  measure.  The  No.  1  ores^  although  too  silicious  to  pro- 
•duce  a  good  Foundry  Iron^  when  smelted  alone  with  Coke  or  Goal, 
would,  however,  with  charcoal  and  with  proper  fluxing,  make  a  Pig 
Iron  to  be  used  extensively  in  foundries  when  mixed  there  with  more 
phosphoric  coke  Irons. 

When  this  ore  is  mixed  with  other  less  silicious  and  more  phos- 
phoric ores,  a  very  fair  foundry  iron  may  be  obtained,  even  with  coke 
and  coal  as  fuel.  The  Big  Muddy  Iron  Company  at  Grand  Tower,  111., 
•smelted  in  1872  and  1873,  a  mixture  of  one-half  unselected  Pilot  Knob 
ore  (which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  consisting  of  f  No.  1  and  \ 
No.  2,)  and  of  one-half  Central  Missouri  mixed  hematites  (in  part  soft 
red,  in  part  specular,)  with  pretty  good  results. 

The  remarks  just  made  may  also  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  mill 

Iron. 

G.S.— 38. 
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The  Pilot  Eaob  No.  1,  being  gilicioas  and  very  lov  in  phoaphonu, 
is  specially  adapted  for  making  Bessemer  Pig.  For  this  parpoae  it 
may  either  be  mixed  with  at  least  one-half  its  weight  of  other  lets 
silicions,  non-phoaphorio  oies,  and  smelted  with  Coke  or  Goal,  or  else 
it  may  be  smelted  with  little  or  do  admiztare  in  a  Charcoal  fnmaoe. 
'  The  ore  should  be  calcined  and  broken  to  pieces  of  pretty  uniform 
size.  Altboagh  sufficiently  free  from  phosphoras  the  Pilot  Knob  ores 
are  less  adapted  for  making  Pig  Iron  to  be  used  in  the  orueible  tte«l 
process.  The  No.  1  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  admixture  in  the 
production  of  such  Iron. 


No.    2.     PILOT    KNOB    ORE. 

See  analyses  &  to  8  on  p.  68  of  my  rextort  on  Iron  Ore  of  Miss  onri 
contained  in  the  volume  of  1872  of  the  published  Keports  of  the  Ge- 
ological Survey. 

This  ore  is  exceedingly  silicious,  so  much  so  as  to  be  utterly  unfit 
to  be  smelted  alone.  But  when  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
softer  and  less  silicious  ores  it  will  produce  a  good  Bettemer  Pig  aod 
also  a  fair  foundry  and  mill  iron.  The  ore  should  be  cidcined  and 
broken  and  well  mixed  with  crashed  Limestone  and  smelted  with 
Oharcoal  in  comparatively  large  furnaces,  with  wide  tuyeres  and  with 
a  large  quantity  of  not  very  hot  blast,  so  as  to  obtain  a  quick  yet  coot 
run  of  the  furnace.  Calcined  Missouri  Limonites  will  prove  an  excel- 
lent admixture  in  smelting  this  ore  on  Foundry  Fig. 

A  pig  Iron  made  at  the  Pilot  Knob  furnace  in  1872  from  a  charge, 
consisting  of  one-third  of  Shepherd  Mountain  ore  and  of  two-thirds 
of  a  mixture  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  Pilot  Knob  ore,  contained,  according 
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counts  among  the  best  and  purest  Iron  ores  known.  It  is  actually  too 
pure  and  contains  too  little  Phosphorus  to  be  smelted  alone  on  foundry 
piffj  except  with  a  highly  phosphoric  flux  and  fuel.  It  will  make  an 
excellent  mill  Iron^  but  is  especially  valuable  for  all  Steel  purposes 
where  purity  is  always  the  main  requirement.  Whenever  the  flux 
and  fuel  used  are  not  very  impure,  this  ore  will,  under  all  circum- 
stances, furnish  a  superior  pig  Iron  for  the  use  of  crucible  Steel  works 
as  well  as  for  that  of  Bessemer  works.  For  the  latter  purpose,  es- 
pecially when  smelted  with  Oharcoal,  an  admixture  of  a  more  silicious 
but  otherwise  pure  ore,  as  for  instance,  that  from  Pilot  Knob  will  be 
advantageous,  calcination  will  be  found  useful,  although  less  impor- 
tant with  this  ore  than  with  those  from  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Enpb. 

4.    CENTRAL    MISSOURI    SPECULAR    ORES. 

The  specular  ores  occurring  in  the  Silurian  Sandstone  of  Cen- 
tral Missouri,  including  the  ores  from  Scotia,  Steelville,  Meramec, 
Salem,  Iron  Kidge,  St.  James,  Rolla  and  other  districts,  are  described 
on  pp.  66  to  85  of  my  report  on  Iron  Ores,  in  the  published  volume  of 
Geological  Reports  for  1S72.  They  contain  in  the  average  about  60 
per  cent  of  Iron.  Nearly  all  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  softened 
and  partly  altered  into  soft  red  ores.  The  numerous  analyses  and  con- 
siderations given  in  the  published  report  of  1872,  show  invariably  that 
the  hard  blue,  unaltered  portion  of  these  ores  have  about  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  the  purest  of  the  Iron  Mountain  ore,  and 
may  be  put  to  the  same  uses  as  the  latter.  As  they  are  less  silicious, 
less  hard  and  compact;  and  therefore  easier  to  reduce,  they  actually 
constitute  a  better  ore.  There  are,  however,  but  a  few  localities  in 
Oentral  Missouri  where  this  unaltered  specular  ore  is  found  in  larger 
coherent  masses  and  unmixed  with  the  soft  red  ore  which  is  less  rich 
and  less  pure.  Such  of  the  CentTal  Missouri  Specular  ores  as  are 
mined  and  shipped  at  present,  consist  of  hard  and  soft  ores  irregu- 
larly mixed,  and  may  be  said  to  be  rich  in  Iron,  easy  to  redace  and  to 
smelt,  not  very  uniform,  neither  physically  nor  chemically,  moder- 
ately phosphoric,  as  a  rule  non-sulphuric  and  non-silicioos.  The  per 
centage  of  Phosphorus  is  very  small  in  the  hard  blue  ore,  but  rises  to 
over  0.2  per  cent,  in  the  soft  red  ore,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
mixed  with  yellow  Ochre.  These  ores,  when  properly  treated,  will 
make  a  good  foundry  as  well  as  mill  Iron. 

The  least  disintegrated  and  purest  of  these  ores  make  a  pig  Iron 
pure  enough  to  be  used  in  th3  Bessemer  process.  Those,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  are  soft,  earthy  and  red  in  color,  must  be  mixed  with 
about  their  double  quantity  of  purer  ores  to  produce  an  Iron  adapted 
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for  that  proc«es.  The  LimestoDe  used  in  smelting  shoald  then  be 
nearly  free  from  Phosphorus. 

The  sample  of  pig  Iron  which  I  took  in  1872  at  the  Scotia  Iron 
Works,  made  from  Scotia  ores  with  Charcoal,  contaiaed  0.116  per  cent 
of  Phosphoras.  This  figure  is  pretty  high  for  Bessemer  purpoaee,  and 
yet  it  is  the  lowest  obtained  in  any  of  the  Central  Missouri  speci- 
mens. One  taken  at  the  Meramec  Iron  Works  and  made  from  Mera- 
mec  ores  with  Charcoal,  contained  0.165  per  cent;  one  taken  at 
Moselle,  and  made  from  Iron  Ridge  and  St  James  ores  with  8  per 
cent.  Limonite,  contained  0.196  per  cent,  according  to  Mr.  A.  A. 
Blair's  analysis.    [See  Missouri  Geological  Keport  of  1872,  p.  43.] 

The  several  Irons  above  mentioned,  like  most  Charcoal  Irons,  are 
low  in  Silicon,  especially  the  Meramec,  which  is  made  with  cold  blast 
In  the  latter  Iron  Mr.  Blair  found  0.942  per  cent,  in  the  two  others 
about  1.3  per  cent,  of  Silicon.  To  make  a  Bessemer  pig  for  exclusive 
use  these  Central  Missouri  ores  have  to  be  selected  and  smelted  with 
Coke  or  pure  Coal. 

S.    BED    HEUATITEH. 

The  original  red  Hematites  occnrring  as  strata  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous Formation,  have  not  yet  been  mined  extensively.  From  the  de- 
scription and  the  analyses  commnnicated  on  pages  85  to  87  of  my 
report  of  1872,  we  see  that  these  ores  are  very  variable  in  character, 
composition,  richness  and  purity.  All  of  them  will  however  prove  a 
valuable  admixture  in  the  manufacture  of  foundry  pig. 

6.    LIMONITES. 
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ores  seem  to  be  mostly  pare  enough  to  be  used  as  an  admixtare  in 
the  production  of  Bessemer  pig. 

In  general,  the  value  of  the  Limonites  as  an  admixture  in  smelt- 
ing the  very  compact  Specular  ores  from  the  Iron  Mountain  district, 
is  not; yet  sufficiently  recognized.  If  the  companies  which  smelt 
these  compact  ores  would  erect  calcining  kilns,  and  mix  three-fourths 
or  two-thirds  of  these  hard  ores  with  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  good, 
non-sulphuric  Limonites,  in  a  calcined  state,  they  would  not  only  pro- 
duce a  superior  quality  of  foundry  pig,  but  they  would  undoubtedly 
also  correct  in  some  measure  the  red  shortness  of  their  mill  iron. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  respective  fitness  of  each  kind 
of  ore  for  the  various  purposes.  Each  series  begins  with  the  best 
ore  for  the  particular  purpose  mentioned,  and  ends  with  that  which  is 
least  adapted  to  it.  The  ores  are  beside  classified  in  three  grades, 
thus: 

Gradb  1.— 

Very  good.    The  ore  may  be  used  exclusively,  or  nearly  so. 

Grade  2.-— 

Pretty  good.    The  ore  may  be  used  in  considerable  proportion  (to  one-half  or 
more]  in  a  mixture  with  better  ores. 

Grade  3. — 

Not  adapted  to  the  respective  special  purpose.     The  ore  cannot  be  used  at  all 
for  that  purpose,  or  else  in  a  small  proportion  only. 

The  Specular  ores  from  Central  Missouri,  which  are  all  more  or 
less  mixed  with  soft  red  ores,  will  be  mentioned  as  ^  Central  Missouri 
Mixed."  In  regard  to  these  ores,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  they 
are  variable,  and  contain  the  more  Phosphorus  the  softer  they  are.  In 
the  following  classification  it  is  assumed  that  they  consist,  in  the  av-* 
erage,  of  one-half  Specular  and  one-half  soft  red  ore : 
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POE    FOUNDRV    IRON. 


Okes. 


a.     Oiareoat  at  FueL 

LImonites - 

Central  Mlseouri  Mixed 

IronMoUDtaia 

Sbepherd  Uountaia 

Riot  Knob,  Noa.  1  and  2 

b.  Coke  or  Coal  (U  Fuel. 

Llmonltea » 

Oentral  Hlssouri  Mixed- 

Bheptaerd  Mountain 

Iron  Mountain 

Pilot  Knob,  No.  1 

Hlot  Knob,  No.  2. 


:} 


Hftrdlf  PboaphcMic 


Hardly  Phosphorus 

enougb. 
Too  sill  clous. 
Too  sillciouB. 


OR    MILL    IRON. 
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FOR    BESSEMER    IRON. 

[Bessemer  Iron  should  contain  2.5  per  cent.  Silicon,  and  not  over  0.11  ][)er  cent  Phosphoros.] 


Ores. 


a.     Charcoal  as  Fuel, 

Pilot  Knob,  No.  1 

Shepherd  Mountain 

Iron  Mountain 

Pilot  Knob,  No.  2 

Central  Missouri  Mixed 

Limonites 


6.    C^ke  or  Coal  aa  Fuel. 

^Shepherd  Mountain 

Iron  Mountain 

Pilot  Knob,  No.  1 

Pilot  Knob,  No.  2.. 

Central  Missouri  Mixed.. 

Limonites 


Grade. 

RSBfARKS. 

1 

'\ 

Not  sufficiently  si- 

2j 

licious. 

2 

Too  sllicious. 

2 

Too  phosphoiic 

3 

Too  phosphoric. 

1 

1 

1 

Bather  silicious. 

2 

Too  silicious. 

2 

Too  phosphoric. 

3 

Too  phosphoric 

FOR    STEEL    IRON. 


Ores. 

a.     Charcoal  oa  Fuel, 

Shepherd  Mountain 

Pilot  Knob,  No.  1 

Iron  Mountain 

Pilot  Knob,  No.  2 

Central  Missouri  Mixed 

Limonites 


Qrade. 

RS¥AEK8. 

1 

1 

Bather  silicious. 

2 

Too  phosphoric. 

2 

Too  silicious. 

8 

Too  phosphoric. 

3 

Too  phosphoric. 

SBOLOQIOAL  8DEVXT. 


FOR    STEEL    IRON— Continued. 


Orbs. 

Qradx. 

Re  MASKS. 

6.    Coke  w  Cbai  M 

Fuel. 

1 
2 
2 
8 
3 
3 

Too  phosphoric. 
Too  phoBphoric. 

PUotKnob,No.  2. 

LlmODites 

Too  phof  phoric. 

The  LimoDites  shoald  be  calcined  under  all  circomstaoces,  bat  es- 
pecially when  the  fomace  gases  are  to  be  used  for  heating  the  blast, 
or  the  boilers,  and  when  the  farnaco-top  is  closed.  Calcination  will 
also  prove  to  be  of  advantage  with  the  Iron  Moantain  and  Pilot 
Knob  ores,  as  well  as  in  some  measure  with  the  Shepherd  Mountain 
and  Central  Hiasoari  ores.  Wherever  raw  Coal  is  used  in  the  furna- 
ces,  the  calcination  may  be  effected  by  the  waste  gases,  without  addi- 
tional fuel. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 


Prof.  G.  0.  Bboadhead,  State  Otologist : 

Sir— I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  a  report  of  examinations  made  in  the 
^*  Lead  District  of  South-East  Missouri,"  during  the  latter  part  of  spring  and  summer 
of  1873. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  thanks  to  Messrs.  Scott  and  Lock- 
wood,  of  Mine  LaMotte,  and  their  Superintendent,  Mr.  Allen,  to  Mr.  Frank  Pratt,  of 
Yalle  Mines,  and  to  Mr.  Fox,  of  *•*'  Fox  Mines,"  at  Fredericktown,  and  to  many  others, 
for  kind  attention  and  much  valuable  information. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAS.  R.  GAGE, 

Ass^t  on  State  Survey. 


LEAD    MINES-SOUTH-EAST    MISSOURI 


BT    J.     R.   OlOE. 


The  Lead  DiBtricU  of  MisBoari  embiace  not  only  the  most  impor- 
tant deposits  of  this  ore  od  the  western  continent,  but  by  tho  late 
dlacoveries  of  the  enormous  deposits  in  Morgan,  Newton  and  Jasper 
counties,  wonld  aeem  to  entitle  hor  to  the  claim  of  being  ranked  as 
the  richest  and  most  important  Lead  region,  as  far  as  yet  known,  in 
the  world. 

Besides  the  Lead  mines  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  there  are  none  of 
much  commercial  value  except  those  of  the  European  Continent  and 
the  British  Isles,  bnt  neither  the  mines  of  Spain,  G-ermany  or  Eng- 
land, nor  any  of  those  in  our  sister  States,  have  ever  yielded  within 
a  given  area  such  quantities  of  Lead-ore  as  has  lately  been  mined  in 
Morgan,  Newton  and  Jasper  counties. 

The  Lead  deposits,  besides  possessing  interest  to  the  land  owners, 
the  capitalist  and  the  economist,  present  in  their  varied  geoloicical 
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genesis  of  associate  minerals,  and  as  far  as  advisable  the  relations 
which  these  forms  geologically  and  mineralogically  bear  to  each  other 
and  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found. 

B.  This  division  will  comprise  a  detailed  description  of  special 
deposits,  showing  the  geographical  location  of  the  mines,  the  topograph- 
ical and  geological  features  of  the  District,  an  account  of  the  mining 
and  smelting  operations  of  ^ach  mine,  with  a  description  of  the  dres- 
sing floors  and  furnaces,  and  as  far  as  could  be  obtained,  statistics 
showing  the  amount  of  ore  raised,  smelted  and  shipped ;  with  cost  of 
mining  the  ore,  facilities  for  transportation,  and  cost  of  placing  the 
products  of  the  mines  on  the  market. 

C.  This  division  will  contain  a  summary  of  the  Lead  mining  sta- 
tistics in  tablet  form,  showing  amount  of  Lead  raised  and  smelted. 
Then  a  special  mine  will  be  described,  showing  the  manner  of  the  op- 
eration and  the  cost  of  mining,  dressing  and  smelting  the  ore ;  the  va- 
rious furnaces  will  be  described,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  their 
erection — with  some  suggestions  as  to  the  most  economical  and  judi- 
cious method  of  carrying  on  mining  and  smelting  operations. 


DIVISION  A. 

This  region  embraced  in  the  South-eastern  District,  is  very  broken 
and  hilly,  traversed  by  ridges  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
but  with  an  occasional  knob  which  rises  higher.  The  region  contains 
a  great  many  fertile  valleys,  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
irrigated  by  an  innumerable  number  of  streams  too  small  for  naviga- 
tion, but  invaluable  to  the  miner,  as  they  furnish  inexhaustible  and 
unvarying  supplies  of  water  for  mining  operations.  If  Orawford  county 
is  excluded  from  this  district,  the  Lead  deposit  would  then  begin  in 
the  southern  half  of  Franklin  county,  extending  west  into  Jefferson 
county,  with  a  width  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  then  striking  south- 
east, somewhat  increasing  in  width  in  the  southern  part  of  Washing- 
ton, but  retaining  25  miles  as  an  average  width,  extending  on  through 
St.  Francois,  taking  in  the  western  half  of  St.  Genevieve  and  the 
northern  half  of  Madison,  making  an  area  of  about  25  miles  in  width 
by  about  100  in  length.  This  whole  area  is  not  by  any  means  entirely 
underlaid  by  Lead  deposits,,  nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the 
country  lying  outside  the  boundary  line  of  this  district  is  entirely  de- 
void of  Lead-ore,  for  in  portions  of  Iron  county,  south  half  of  Madison, 
and  in  parts  of  Bollinger,  I  have  seen  the  occurrence  of  the  mineral, 
but  in  such  small  quantities  as  not  to  entitle  them  to  be  included  ia 
this  District. 


60*  SBOLOOICAL  BOEVBY. 

The  geological  formation  of  this  district  is  almoHt  entirely  com- 
posed of  a  subdivision  of  Lower  Silurian,  known  in  Missouri  ae  the 
Third  Magnesian  Limestone  (occasionally  capped  by  the  Second  Sand* 
stone.  This  is  almost  the  principal  rock  of  FrKnklin  county,  where 
little,  if  any,  igneous  rocks  occur.  This  same  Third  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone extends  on  tbrongh  Washington,  Jefferson,  St.  Francois  and 
Madison,  and  fills  all  the  valleys  of  the  Porphyry  mountains  of  Iron 
county.  The  formations  of  the  above  named  counties,  (except  Iron, 
which  is  chiefly  igneous,)  though  principally  of  sedimentary  origiD, 
etill  contain  igneous  rocks  which  are  frequently  met  with,  especially 
aa  ridges  commencing  in  the  southern  part  of  Washington  and  extend- 
ing on  through  the  soath-western  portion  of  St.  Francois  into  the 
southern  part  of  Madison.  These  igneous  rocks  are  more  rarely  met 
farther  ea&t,  but  sometimes  occur,  as  in  the  form  of  Granite  at  Knob 
Lick,  St.  Francois  county,  or  as  Porphyry  at  several  points.  There  is 
a  Porphyry  ridge  to  be  seen  cropping  out  near  the  Bluff  Diggings  at 
Mine  LaMotte.  The  ridge  can  be  traced  several  hundred  yards ;  it 
has  a  strike  of  N.  W.  S.  K  Porphyry  ie  also  to  be  seen  on  the  rail- 
road at  several  points  above  Mine  LaMotte  Station. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  this  region  are  older  than  the  ovetlying 
stratified  rocks;  for  wherever  they  come  in  contact  the  latter  lie 
against  the  former  in  horizontal  beds — in  most  cases  with  scarcely  any 
perceptible  dip,  showing  no  indication  of  distarbance  ia  position  or 
change  from  metamorphic  action. 

Though  there  have  been  no  changes  since  the  deposition  of  these 
rocks  from  internal  action,  the  changes  in  denudation  produced  by 
the  forces  of  nature,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  have  been  pro- 
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Granite,  is  easily  worked,  and  as  it  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  is  well 
adapted  to  ornamental  and  monumentfal  purposes. 

The  Limestones  of  this  region  sometimes  vary  much  in  color,  tex- 
ture and  quality.  Most  of  them  can  be  used  as  rough  material  for 
building  purposes,  while  a  large  per  centage  is  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Lime  and  Cement.  The  formation  is  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  fossils.  I  found  but  a  single  species;  (a  Lingula^)  which  occurs  in 
considerable  numbers  inclosed  in  a  day  Slate  in  the  Lead-bearing 
rock  at  Mine  LaMotte. 

The  Lead-bearing  Limestone  is,  throughout  the  whole  district, 
very  similar  in  character,  more  usually  of  a  light-gray,  sometimes 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  greater  quantity  of  Dolomite  passes  into 
different  shades  of  yellowish  gray,  very  uniform  in  its  crystalline  tex- 
ture, though  at  times  so  dense  as  to  appear  compact,  yet  the  crystal- 
line particles,  though  very  minute,  still  exists,  as  can  be  seen  under 
the  glass.  Frequently  cavities  occur  both  in  the  dense  crystalline 
and  in  the  more  granular  portions  of  the  rock,  containing  crystals  of 
Oalena,  Copper  Pyrites,  Iron  Pyrites,  Calcite  and  Dolomite. 

In  its  physical  character,  the  Limestone  appears  to  be  very  uni- 
form throughout  the  district.  Analyses  made  by  Chauvenet  and  Blair 
show  the  rock  to  contain  the  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia  nearly  in  the  proper  proportion  for  forming  Dolomite. 

Limestone  Jrotn  Iron  County, 


t 

1 
A. 

B. 

3.85 

1.07 

62.60 

42.66 

C. 

Insoluble  silicioup 

6.11 

4.67 

47.60 

42.19 

2.06 

Peroxide  of  Iron 

none. 

Carbonate  of  Lime ~ 

Carbonate  of  Masrnesia 

54.82 
43.82 

This  Limestone  (especially  B)  is  very  similar  to  the  Galena  Lime- 
stone of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  as  seen  from  the  following  analysis  taken 
from  Wisconsin  Report: 

Limestone  from  Dubug^ie* 

Insoluble 2.46 

Carbonate  of  Iron.~ ^ 1.85 

Carbonate  of  Lime 62.00 

•Carbonate  of  Magnesia.. * ••....  4SiM 
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I  found  it  impossible  to  take  different  portions  of  the  Limestoae 
series  and  so  coanect  them  as  to  calculate  the  entire  thickaesB  of  the 
Lead-bearing  rocks,  and  I  can  only  say  that  we  proved  the  Magnesian 
Limestones  to  reach  as  high  as  the  300  foot  contour  line  along  the 
ridges ;  and  at  a  different  point,  wh^re  the  country  was  comparatiTely 
level,  a  shaft  was  sunk  180  feet  before  coming  to  the  Lead-bearing 
Limestone,  thus  indicating  a  tbickaess  of  four  or  fire  hundred  feet 

MINERALOGV. 

The  ores  of  the  Lead  district  are : 

Galena— Sulphuret  of  Lead. 

Lead  Ores CeriuBlte-'CarboDate  of  Lead.  • 

Pyromorphlte — Phosphate  of  Lead. 

CorrER  Ores. ■{    A  mixture  of  the  Sulphuret  and  Carbonatr. 

{  Calamine— Carbonate  and  Smcal«  of  Zinc 

Zkc  Orks- i 

(  Blende— Sulphuret  of  Zinc. 

Nickel  and  Cobalt  Ores. 

There  are  a  great  many  minerals,  as  Quartz,  Calcareous  Spar, Iron 
Pyrites,  etc,  which  occur  associated  with  the  above-mentioned  ores, 
but  a  description  is  omitted  as  they  are  of  no  practical  importance. 
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the  crystalline  faces  have  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  themselves, 
they  have  crystallized  as  cubes  without  modifications,  except  occa- 
sionally the  corners  of  the  cubes  are  cut  off  by  the  planes  of  the  octa- 
hedron; it  is  also  the  characteristic  of  the  cubes,  when  found  in  the 
caves  or  Clay  diggings,  that  the  surface  of  the  cubes  are  of  a  dull, 
lead  lustre,  with  a  rough,  corroded  appearance.  This  rule  only  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  the  cave  and  similar  formations,  for  in  the  cavities 
of  the  mineral  bearing  rock  of  Mine  LaMotte,  I  have  observed  beau- 
tiful brilliant  cubes  sometimes  plain,  and  again  with  the  derived  forms 
of  the  regular  system,  from  the  microscopic  size  to  an  inch  square  ; 
besides  the  cube  I  saw,  but  more  rarely,  the  octahedron  and  dodeca- 
hedron. These  small  crystals  are  called  by  the  miners  ^^  dice  mineral,'^ 
large  crystals  ^^  cog  mineral/'  and  when  indistinctly  crystallized, 
"  chunk  mineral ;''  where  the  terms  of  *'  sheet  mineral"  or  *'  block 
mineral,"  are  applied  to  large  masses  of  ore  inclosed  in  the  rock,  or 
lying  loose  in  the  caves. 

The  ores  of  Missouri  are  remarkably  free  of  Silver,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  list  of  analyses  made  from  more  than  twenty  fine  speci- 
mens taken  at  different  points,  and  given  by  Dr.  Litton  on  page  13, 
Volume  2,  of  the  Missouri  Geological  Keport  for  1855,  the  per  centage  of 
Silver  usually  averaged  from  00.1  to  00.2,  that  is  less  than  one  ounce  to 
the  ton,  being  too  small  to  repay  for  its  separation. 

On  the  Continent,  where  labor  is  cheaper,  ores  containing  7  or 
Bounces  of  Silver  to  the  ton,  can  be  desilverized  with  profit;  and, 
although  the  igneous  rocks  of  our  State  may  contain  Galena  sufficiently 
argentiferous  to  justify  separation,  it  can  be  seen  by  the  analysis 
made  from  the  Lead-ores  of  the  Limestones,  that  we  have  not  yet 
found  Galena  sufficiently  rich  for  that  purpose. 

CBRUSSITE, 

Carbonate  of  Lead,  or  more  universally  known  to  miners  as  ^^  Dry- 
l)^ne.'^  This  mineral  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  vari- 
ous mining  localities  of  the  world,  and  is  of  some  commercial  import- 
ance; when  found  in  quantity,  is  a  very  valuable  ore.  It  was  at  one 
time  mined  and  smelted  at  Mine  LaMotte,  but  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tities of  Galena  found,  it  has  lost  nearly  all  its  economic  importance* 
When  found  in  Missouri,  it  is  usually  in  the  Lead  bearing  veins,  or  in 
the  loose  Clay  near  the  surface,  and  is,  no  doubt,  of  secondary  forma- 
tion, being  a  product  from  the  decomposition  of  the  Galena. 

Its  chemical  composition  consists  of  Carbonic  Acid,  16.4,  and 
Oxyde  of  Lead,  83.6,  or  77.7  per  cent  Metallic  Lead.  When  pure  and 
crystallized,  is  c:enerally  white,  but  often  gray,  brown  or  black,  of  a 
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diamond  lastre;  specific  gravity,  C.4.  When  ancryatallized,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  dry  bonea,  and  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fractnre;  when 
foDnd  in  any  gnantity,  it  is  usually  in  the  latter  form.  Very  beaatifbl 
crystals  of  this  mineral  occnr  coating  the  Qalenainthe  creviceB  at 
Mine  LaMotte,  bat  the  finest  specimens  I  saw,  were  found  at  the  Yalle 
Mines.  On  breaking  large  cnbes  of  Galena,  I  frequently  fonnd  then 
hollow  with  the  interior  walls  lined  with  crystals  of  Cerassite  and  An- 
glesite ;  these  two  minerals  also  freqnently  occarred  in  the  cavitaes  of 
the  solid  masses  of  Galena  taken  from  the  caves  at  the  Yalle  Mines, 
butin  the  latter  case  the  minerals  did  not  posses  the  bright  diamond 
Instre  as  seen  in  the  hollow  crystals. 

AKGLESITE, 

Sulphate  of  Lead.  This  mineral  is  in  its  mode  of  occnrrenoe  veiy 
similar  to  the  Carbonate,  but  more  rarely  fonnd ;  like  the  latter,  it  is 
produced  from  the  decomposition  of  the  Sulpharet;  when  pure,  COB- 
sists  of  26.4  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  73.6  of  Osyde  of  Lead,  or  68.28  per 
cent,  of  Metallic  Lead. 

ZINC    OBES. 

The  ores  of  Zinc  are  qnite  as  numerous  as  those  of  Lead,  but  the 
former  metal  like  the  latter,  for  commercial  pnrposes,  is  nearly  all  ob- 
tained from  a  very  few  ores,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Zinc 
BlendO)  (Snlphnret  of  Zinc,)  the  Carbonate  of  Zinc  and  the  Silicate  of 
Zinc. 

The  ores  of  Zinc  like  those  of  Lead,  are  distributed  thronghout 
nearly  all  of  the  geological  series,  and  scattered  throDgh  nearly  every 
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It  is  frequently  found  in  beautiful  crystals,  as  in  the  South-west, 
and  when  pure,  is  transparent  and  of  a  white  or  of  a  fine  honey  color, 
with  a  resinous  lustre ;  it,  however,  almost  invariably  contains  more 
or  less  Iron,  which  causes  it  to  become  opaque  and  change  to  a  dark- 
brown  or  black  color,  and  it  is  under  this  form  known  to  miners  as 
Black-jack. 

The  Sulphuret  of  Zinc,  next  to  the  Sulphuret  of  Lead  and  Iron,  is 
one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  minerals  in  the  West;  but  as  a  long 
and  careful  roasting  is  necessary  in  order  to  free  the  ore  from  its  Sul- 
phnn  and  necessarily  the  process  becoming  very  expensive,  this  ore 
is  yet  but  little  used  in  the  West  for  the  production  of  the  metal,  nor  is 
it  necessary,  as  the  Carbonate  and  Silicate  occur  in  such  profusion,  and 
can  be  smelted  so  much  more  cheaply. 

A  specimen  of  Black-jack,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Chandler,  gave : 

Zinc 66.87 

Iron.. 79 

Sulphur.. ,r. 38.41 

Insoluble «. trace. 


100.57 
SILICATE    OF    ZINC, 

Known  to  the  Mineralogist  as  Calamine,  (electric,)  or  Galmei,  and  to 
the  miner  as  ^'Dry  Bone,'^  usually  occurs  crystallized,  associated  with 
the'  Lead  ores  In  the  cave  formation. 

This  mineral  crystallizes  fn  the  Prismatic  System,  and  occurs  here 
in  very  small,  fine  crystals,  fixed  on  the  inner  walls  of  cavities,  whose 
incrustation  are  found  of  the  same  material,  but  in  a  dense  uncrystal- 
lized  mass,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.35;  hardness  about  the  same  as 
the  brown  Hematite,  usually  colorless,  but  occasionally  passing  into 
different  shades  of  yellow  and  gray — as  at  Granby  and  Valle  Mines — 
generally  very  transparent,  with  a  glassy  lustre.  The  crystals  through 
heating  acquire  polarity;  the  positive  pole  being  at  the  upper  and  the 
negative  pole  at  the  lower  end  of  the  crystal.  When  pure,  this  sili- 
cious  Oxide  of  Zinc  contains,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Berzelius, 
7.5  per  centage  of  water,  25.5  of  Silica  and  67.0  Oxide  of  Zinc.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Zinc  ores,  and  furnishes  a  very 
large  per  centage  of  the  Zinc  of  commerce.  It  is  certainly  by  far 
the  most  abundant  and  valuable  ore  in  Missouri  for  the  extraction  of 
the  metal. 

G.S--39. 
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CARBONATE    OF    ZINC, 


Zinc  Spar,  or  Smitheonite,  and  also  called  "  Dry  Bone  "  by  the  minen. 
This  Zinc  ore  is  very  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  Silicate.  It 
differs  by  crystallizing  in  a  different  system,  (the  Hexagonal,)  beiog  a 
half  degree  softer,  lees  brilliant  in  its  lustre  and  heavier,  possessing  i 
specific  gravity  of  4.1  to  4.5-  It  is  very  readily  distingnished  from  the 
Silicate,  as  it  contains  carbonic  acid,  and  the  addition  of  mariatic  acid 
immediately  canses  effervescence.  When  pure,  according  to  Berthtei, 
it  contains  35.5  of  carbonic  acid  and  64.5  of  Oside  of  Zinc.  Before 
the  Blow-pipe  it  soon  looses  its  carbonic  acid,  and  then  acts  as  Oxide 
of  Zinc. 

This  is  probably  the  most  important  of  all  the  Zinc  ores,  and  from 
which  most  of  the  metal  of  commerce  is  derived.  In  Missonri  it  is  Id- 
variably  associated  with  the  Silicate,  though  not  so  abnndant ;  is  Ire- 
qnently  found  in  crystals,  tbongh  the  largest  masses  occar  id  an  earthy, 
friable  form,  and  generally  contain  impurities,  especially  the  Uzide  of 
Iron. 

This  Carbonate,  like  the  Silicate,  derives  its  n'ame  of  "  Dry  Bone  " 
from  its  cellular,  bone-like  textnie,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  both 
when  found  in  the  massive  form. 

The  mode  of  occurrence  and  general  appearance  of  the  Oarbonate 
of  Zinc  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  this  mineral  is  of  seooodary 
origin.  It  is  almost  invariably  found  associated  with  the  Solpburet  of 
Zinc,  ("Blende,")  occarring  as  pseodomorphs  after  this  mineral,  and 
frequently  gradual  transition  from  the  Snlphuret  into  the  Carbonate 
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and  a  matt  formed  of  the  Copper,  Nickel  and  Cobalt,  and  in  this  shape 
barrelled  and  shipped  to  Europe,  where  these  metals  are  separated 
and  sold  at  immense  profits. 

There  is  no  reason  why  furnaces  should  not  be  built  here  for  their 
separation,  thus  adding  large  profits  to  the  owners  and  wealth  to  the 
State. 

NICKEL    AND    COBALT. 

Besides  the  Zinc  and  Copper  ores,  the  only  metalliferous  deposits 
of  any  importance,  associated  with  the  Galena,  are  the  Nickel  and  Co- 
balt ores.  These  ores  occur  intimately  mixed  with  the  Galena^  in  more 
or  less  quantities,  throughout  the  whole  formation  at  Mine  LaMotte; 
very  little  of  the  Galena  being  entirely  free  from  some  traces.  These 
two  ores  occur  in  two  forms,  one  as  a  very  soft,  blue,  earthy  mass, 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  Galena,  in  seams,  and  again  cemented  in 
cavities,  and  again  as  small  crystals  in  the  Clay-slate  between  the  beds 
of  Limestone.  The  two  ores  occur  as  Sulphurets  and  Arseniurets,  and 
will  be  more  particularly  described  under  a  detailed  description  of 
the  Mine  LaMotte  Mines. 

Nickel  is  a  very  useful  metal,  as  it  enters  into  combination  with 
other  metals,  forming  valuable  alloys,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
German  Silver,  formed  by  the  addition  of  8  parts  Copper  to  3  of  Nickel 
and  3^  of  Zinc.  As  the  proportion  of  Nickel  increases  the  whiter  be- 
comes the  metal;  besides,  the  proportion  being  changed,  other  metals 
can  be  added,  forming  difierent  products. 

Cobalt  also  forms  several  valuable  alloys  with  the  difierent  metals ; 
but  its  principal  value  lies  in  its  property  of  imparting  beautiful  and 
various  shades  of  permanent  blue  to  glass-ware. 

The  Lead  ores  of  the  United  States  are  profusely  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  have  yielded 
a  larger  revenue,  for  the  amount  of  capital  and  labor  invested,  than 
any  other  metal  except  Gold  and  Iron,  (possibly  the  mining  of  Silver 
and  Coal  have  been  equally  as  remunerative).  Though  the  Lead  ores 
are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  country,  the  paying  mines  are 
embraced  in  a  comparatively  small  district,  being  principally  situated 
in  the  two  regions  known  as  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Lower  Missis- 
sippi regions,  the  former  comprising  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Illinois,  the 
latter  chiefly  confined  to  Missouri. 

HISTORY  OF  LEAD  MINING  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  first  excitement  on  the  subject  of  mining  was  created  by  the 
famous  expedition  of  LeSeur,  which  passed  up  the  Mississippi  in  1700, 
but  active  operations  did  not  commence  until  1720,  when  under  a  pat- 
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ent  granted  to  Law  for  the  exclueive  privilege  of  miniog  throagb  the 
Miseissippi  Valley,  Renault  and  LaMotte  commenced  their  explo- 
ratiooa;  they  were  rewarded  by  nnraerons  discoveriea  of  Lead  de- 
posits, the  most  important  of  which  weru  the  mines  of  Mine  LaMotte 
and  the  different  localities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fotoei,  but  the 
Company  was  sorely  disappointed  in  not  finding  Qold  and  Silver, 
which  were  reported  to  exist  bo  abundantly,  and  for  which  purpose 
the  Company  had  been  chartered  and  organized. 

QEOLOGlCAl,     POSITION    OP  THE    LEAD    0BE8. 

The  geological  position  of  these  metalliferous  deposits,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  is  confined  to  the  Third  Magnesian  Limestone,  (a  sub- 
division  of  the  Lower  Silurian)  and  to  the  Clay  deposits  imbedded  in 
the  snperficial  soil,  immediately  overlying  the  Umestone  ;  in  the  latter 
position  the  masses  of  ore  are  called  "  fioat-mineral,"  and  when  saf- 
ficintly  concentrated,  pay  large  returns  on  the  capital  invested  and 
the  labor  expended,  but  the  ore  is  very  irregularly  distributed,  and 
this  kind  of  mining,  termed  *' Clay-Digging,''  is  very  uncertain.  As 
the  "  Clay- Digging  "  of  the  South-east  is  such  an  unimportaat  feature 
in  the  economic  Lead  mining  of  that  district,  a  detailed  description  of 
this  mode  of  occurrence  will  be  omitted.  I  have  arranged  the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  the  Lead-ores  in  this  district  under  the  following 
heads : 

DEPOSITS    IN    LIMESTONE. 
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Figure  70, 

a.  Represents  the  roof-rock,  which  is  a  dense,  almost  white,  crystalline  Lime- 

stone, 10  feet  thick. 

b.  A  Limestone  10  inches  thick,  very  similar  in  character  to  the  roof-rock,  but 

containing  small  blotches  of  Galena  disseminated  throu^i^h  the  rock. 

c.  Represents  the  true  ** Lead-rock"  of  this  region,  here  in  this  cross  sec- 

tion given  as  only  10  inches  \n  thickness,  this  being  the  case  at  the  point 
where  the  sketch  was  made,  but  this  "Lead-rock"  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict varies  very  much  in  thickness,  this  is  especially  the  case  at  Mine 
LnMotte,  where  it  changes  in  a  short  distance  from  2  or  8  feet  to  8  and 
10,  and  at  some  points  has  reached  a  thickness  of  20  feet,  the  whole 
mass  of  roek  containing  the  mineral  in  sutficient  quantities  for  mining. 
This  stratum  besides  being  very  rich  in  Galena  at  certain  points,  con- 
tains Copi>er  pyrites  in  considerable  quantities. 

d.  Represents  a  4  inch  Clay  Slate,  which  widens  and  diminishes  in  thickness 

more  or  less  througliout  the  mines  of  Mine  LaMotte ;  this  Slate  is  very 
interesting,  as  it  contains  the  only  organic  remains  (a  Lingular)  I  have 
observed  in  the  formation ;  it  is  also  the  depository  of  the  only  crystal- 
lized specimens  of  the  Nickel  and  Cobalt  ores.  I  have  observed  in  this 
Slate,  and  especially  under  the  microscope,  beautiful  cubes  of  Cobalt 
glance,  (Cobalt  pyrites.)  These  crystals  have  a  bright  metallic.lustre 
very  much  resembling  Iron-pyrites,  color  almost  Silver  white,  with  a 
reddish  tinge,  and  when  scratched  on  a  rough  surface  of  Porcelain  gives 
a  grayish-black  streak,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  68,  quite  as  bard  as  feld- 
spar, not  being  cut  with  a  knife,  is  very  brittle,  and  easily  crumbling 
under  the  stroke  of  a  hammer. 

This  disseminated  occarrence  of  the  Lead-ore  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  we  have  in  Missouri,  for  although  not  yielding  so  largely 
in  a  given  area  as  the  ^^  Clay  Diggings  "  and  ^^Oave-formations  "  of 
middle  and  South-west  Missouri,  the  mining  is  more  remunerative  and 
certain,  and  the  yield  more  constant. 

Deposits  in  '*  Plat-Sheets." 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  '"  Flat-Sheets  "  occur — one  is 
a  stratum  containing  the  disseminated  ore,  and  is  caused  by  greater 
quantities  of  the  ore  being  concentrated  at  certain  points,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  ^^sheet-mineral,'' but  when  this  is  the  case  the 
sheets  are  of  small  dimensions,  usually  a  few  inches  in  extent,  rarely 
extending  even  a  few  feet ;  but  more  persistent  in  its  extent  is  the 
other  form  occuring  as  ^^  sheet-mineral  "  in  a  Limestone  containing 
very  little  or  no  disseminated  ore,  and  instead  of  lying  imbedded  di- 
rectly in  the  rock,  the  sheets  are  enclosed  in  horizontal  layers  of 
**  Heavy-Spar  "  (''  Baryta.")  The  sheets  of  mineral  are  usually  from  1 
to  several  inches  in  thickness,  and  though  confined  to  the  bed  in  which 
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they  occar,  are  usually  conelant  as  far  as  this  particular  bed  extends. 

.The  layers  of  "Heavy-Spar"  usually  contain  cavities  filled  vith 
crystals  of  Galena,  associated  with  cry atala  of  Quartz  and  calc-spar, 
(dog-tooth  spar.) 

Fig.  71  ia  across  section  representing  a  horizontal  deposit. 

It.    KcprcMnts  the  UaKneelan  Limebtonc. 

h.   Eighteeo  inch  ce  of  "  Heavy-Spar." 

e.    Sheet  of  Galena  varying  from  a  half  Inch  to  2  Inches  in  thickness. 

This  sketch  was  taken  atthebottota  ofa  shaft  aboutdO  feet belo* 
the  anrface,  near  Fotoai. 

liL    Tkrtical  Fissubks. 

These  may  be  subdivided  into  "True  Veina,"  "  Gash  Veins,"  and 
"  Stock  Werk." 

a.  A  true  vein  is  a  vertical  opening  almost  invariably  filled  with 
agangne;  and  if  a  Lead  ore  vein  the  gangne  usually  consists  of  Ga- 
lena, frequently  jn  cryatala,  associated  with  Quartz,  Calc  Spar,  Heavy 
Spar,  Iron  Pyrites,  Copper  Pyrites,  and  not  infrequently  Fluor  Span 
Zinc  Blende,  Silver  ores  and  other  minerals.  The  Lead  ore  found  in 
true  veins  is  naually  ao  argentiferous  as  to  pay  for  the  separation  of 
the  Silver,  and  especially  ie  this  the  case  when  the  vein  occurs  in  the 
older  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  "  trae  vein  "  is  the  most  important  mode  of  occurrence  of  the 
metalliferous  deposits.  Unlike  all  other  depositsi  they  seldom  give 
out;  in  fact,  I  believe,  no  well  defined  vein  has  ever  been  found  en- 
tirely terminating  in  depth,  though  some  of  them,  as  at  Freiberg, 
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That  bed  in  which  the  Lead  ores  occur  is  invariably  softer  than  either 
the  overlying  or  underlying  strata  of  Limestone>  and  consequently 
water  or  any  solution  percolating  the  rock  seeking  an  outlet  would 
naturally  follow  the  softer  and  more  porous  rock  as  a  conductor ;  the 
solution  acting  upon  the  rock  as  a  solvent  would  dissolve  out  portions, 
until  a  perfect  net-work  of  horizontal  fissures  would  be  formed,  pas- 
sing into  each  other  at  every  angle,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  few 
inches  to  many  feet  in  height  and  width,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  rock.  After  the  formation  of  these  caves,  which  were  probably 
at  first  open,  water  passed  through,  slowly  refilling  them  by  depositing 
the  various  minerals  held  in  solution.  It  is  possible  that  the  metallif- 
erous deposits  were  formed  synchronously  with  the  formation  of  the 
<;aves,  as  the  same  water  which  dissolved  the  rock  away  may  have 
alsoi  at  the  same  time,  h^ld  the  various  minerals  in  solution. 

These  caves  are  sometimes  completely  filled  throughout  all  their 
ramifications,  and  again  portions  will  be  only  partly  filled.  Both  of 
these  occurrences  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  Yalle  Mines,  while  again, 
as  is  the  case  in  Wright  county,  the  caves  are  open  find  sometimes  so 
large  as  to  admit  of  a  person  walking  upright.  In  the  latter  case 
there  is  little  mineral;  which  occurs  usually  in  small  bunches  or  cubes 
along  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  cave.  The  gangue  in  the  filled  caves, 
as  seen  at  Yalle  Mines,  consists  of  Galena  surrounded  by  red  Clay,  in- 
termixed with  Oalc  Spar,  Heavy  Spar,  and  detritus  from  the  adjacent 
rock.  Not  infrequently,  besides  the  Galena,  are  alternate  layers  of 
other  metalliferous  deposits,  as  Silicate  and  Carbonate  of  Zinc  (called 
by  the  miners  ^'  Drybone"),  and  Sulphuret  of  Zinc,  often  accompanied 
by  Iron  Pyrites  and  brown  Hematite. 

This  association  is  frequently  met  with  at  the  Yalle  Mines.  The 
accompanying  cross  section  represents  this  mode  of  occurrence 
sketched  in  the  mine. 

Figure  7S, 

a.  Limestone. 

h.  Bed  Clay. 

6.  Silicate  of  Ziuc. 

d.  Galena. 

c.  Heavy  Spar. 

/.  Clinker  Zinc  or  Drybone. 

Fig.  72  is  a  cross  section  representing  the  head  of  a  drift  in  the 
Yalle  Mines.  The  drift  at  this  point  was  4  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high 
— HBome  blasting  being  necessary,  as  the  cave  was  only  3  feet  wide  by 
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2^  feet  in  height.  The  ores  occnmng  at  tbeee  points  will  be  more 
miantely  described  in  Divisioa  B. 

At  another  place,  the  brown  Hematite  occapies  the  place  of  the 
Silicate  over  the  Galena. 

In  these  cave  openings,  mining  is  carried  on  with  great  ease  and 
▼ery  little  labor,  as  the  contents  of  the  caves  are  entirely  removed 
wjtbont  blasting.  When  the  caves  are  4  er  5  feet  high  by  several  in 
width,  blasting  can  be  dispensed  with  entirely. 

In  some  of  the  caves,  as  at  Valle  Mines,  the  Zinc  ores  occar  in 
BQch  qoantities  that  it  pays  better  to  mine  for  them  than  for  Uie 
Galena. 

The  "pipe  vein"  and  '^tock  werk"  formations  were  probably  origi- 
nated by  the  same  agencies.  They  are  very  similar  in  character,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  is  more  continnons.  In  some  respects 
they  resemble  the  cave  openings,  but  differ  by  being  confined  to 
smaller  spaces  and  devoid  of  all  gangne  matter,  simply  containing  a 
deposit  of  "block  mineral.'' 

Mining  in  these  two  deposits  is  very  precarions  and  deceptive,  as 
they  are  very  rich  for  short  distances. 


DIVISION  B. 

DETAILED    DESOKIPTION S    OP    SPECIAL    MINES 
Valle  Minrb, 
T.  38,  B.  5  £.,  Sees.  7  and  8,  Jefferson  and  St.  Francois  counties. 
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floor  rock  of  the  lowest  cave  is  consequently  54  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  valley. 

In  sinking,  the  shaft  passed  through  6  or  7  feet  of  red  Clay  mixed 
with  Chert  boulders,  then  over  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  Limestone 
of  a  very  hard,  dense  texture,  a  light  cream  shade  being  the  predomi- 
nating: color  as  far  down  as  the  roof  of  the  upper  cave ;  irom  this  point 
to  the  floor  of  the  lower  cave,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  the 
Limestone  very  perceptibly  changes  its  character,  being  much  softer 
and  looser  in  texture,  and  disintegrates  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
overlying  rock,  it  is  also  very  porous  containing  a  great  many  cavi- 
ities  filled  with  crystals  of  Calc-spar,  Dolomite  and  Quartz.  Besides 
crystals  in  the  cavities,  the  Limestone  also  shows,  especially  the  por- 
tions which  have  been  exposed  and  partly  undergone  disintegration^ 
small  but  well  defined  crystals  of  Dolomite.  This  Limestone,  in 
places,  iA  very  silicious,  which  is  very  perceptible  on  weathered  sur- 
faces, the  Limestone  in  part  having  disappeared;  and  the  Silica  depos- 
ited in  the  forms  of  grains  of  Sand.  Frequently  the  Silica  is  met 
in  a  more  concentrated  form,  and  occurs  as  irregular  masses  of  Chert 
or  crystallized  Quartz,  known  to  the  miners  as  ''  mineral  blossom.'^ 
This  ^^  mineral  blossom"  is  found  in  large  quantities  lying  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  hills,  having  been  weathered  out  of 
the  Limestone. 

As  previously  stated,  there  are  a  series  of  three  caves  in  which 
the  mining  operations  are  carried  on,  but  at  present  the  work  is  chief- 
ly confined  to  the  lowest  cave.  Formerly  a  large  amount  of  Lead  ore 
was  taken  from  the  first  and  second  cave,  but  they  have  now  been 
nearly  abandoned,  not  because  they  were  exhausted,  but  because  the 
lowest  proves  to  be  so  rich  and  the  yield  is  so  much  greater  on  the 
same  amount  of  labor  expended. 

The  depth  at  which  the  caves  lie  below  the  surface,  depends  upon 
the  point  of  the  hill  at  which  the  shaft  is  sunk. 

At  the  foot  of  the  new  shaft,  there  are  five  drifts  leading  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions ;  these  drifts  have  been  openings  in  the  rock  produced 
by  the  forces  of  nature  posterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Limestone^ 
the  openings  then  afterwards  filled  by  Clay,  tumbling  rock  and  the  va- 
rious minerals  which  they  now  contain.  These  caves  are  one  continu- 
ous opening;  observing  no  general  direction,  but  winding  on  through 
the  hill  at  all  angles,  continually  crossing  each  other,  forming  a  com- 
plete net-work,  represented  by  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Litton  in  his  Report 
contained  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri,  on  Plate  No.  9,  page 
35,  Volume  2. 

These  caves,  although  at  times  greatly  changing  in  size,  never 
completely  close ;  sometimes  the  chambers  are  reduced  to  the  siae  of 
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a  pocket  a  few  inches  in  height  and  width,  and  then  spreading  ont 
into  large  rooms  10  or  12  feet  hijth  and  as  many  feet  wide,  but  they 
usaall)'  are  not  less  than  2  by  3i  nor  greater  than  3  by  5  feet.  These 
caves  not  only  form  a  complete  net-work  of  communicatioD  in  eaoh 
distinct  series,  bat  the  three  series  are  connected  by  vertical  open- 
ings, called  by  miners  "chimneys."  These  chimneys  almost  invaria- 
bly occnr  where  two  or  more  drifts  cross  each  other,  thongh  several 
may  cross  without  necessarily  forming  a  chimney.  Another  and 
almost  invariable  resalt  of  the  crossioKs  of  these  openings,  is  that 
the  caves  become  much  higher  and  wider,  in  most  instances  forming 
large  chambers. 

The  Limestone  in  which  the  caves  occnr,  is  entirely  free  from  all 
traces  of  mineral,  the  deposits  being  confined  exclusively  to  the  open- 
ings which  are  filled  with  red  Clay,  containing  very  irregular  mix- 
tures of  Lead  and  Zinc  ores,  the  first  in  the  form  of  Galena  (Sulpburet 
of  Lead,)  with  a  few  crystals  of  Cerussite,  (Carbonate  of  Lead,)  in  the 
cavities  of  the  Galena,  and  the  Zinc  ore  principally  in  the  form  of  the 
Silicate,  with  a  small  occasional  quantity  of  the  Carbonate  ;  also  quite 
frequently  small  quantities  of  Iron  ores  occnr  as  Pyrites  and  thin 
sheets  of  brown  Hematite. 

Figore  73  represents  the  occurrence  ot  these  minerals ;  the  solid 
Limestone  contains  a  fissure  entirely  filled  with  minerals  and  gangue ; 
the  minerals  are  completely  enveloped  by  the  red  Clay,  above  are 
two  thin  folds  of  Silicate  of  Zinc,  separated  from  each  other  and  from 
the  Limestone  by  the  red  Clay  ;  the  folds  of  Zinc  ore  are  sometimes 
perfectly  solid,  being  from  1  to  6  inches  thick,  and  consisting  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  the  same  material  in  very  compact  folds;  again  the 
mass  of  Zinc  ore  is  from  1  to  6  inches  in  thickness,  but  instead  of  he- 
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large  cubes,  several  iaches  square,  will  occur,  but  always  of  a  very 
dull,  lustreless  appearance,  usually  covered  by  a  thiu  coating  of  the 
Carbonate.  Freqaently  crevices  occur  both  in  the  crystals  and  (fense 
massesof  Galena,  and  it  is  in  these  crevices  that  the  beautiful,  bril- 
liant  crystals  of  the  Carbonate  and  Sulphate  of  Lead  are  found.  The 
Barytes,  (Heavy  Spar,)  occur  in  close  contact  with  the  Galena,  espec- 
ially is  this  the  case  in  the  western  part  of  the  hill.  The  Heavy  Spar, 
like  the  other  minerals,  lie  loosely  in  the  fissure,  completely  surround- 
ed but  separated  from  the  Limestone  by  the  red  Clay. 

Besides  this  red  Clay  is  another  Clay  called  by  the  miners  ^Hal- 
low Clay/'  it  is  white,  very  soft,  and  of  a  greasy  feel.  I  have  made  no 
analysis  of  either,  but  presume  both  are  Clays,  (the  Silicate  of  Alu- 
mina,) the  white  being  more  pure,  the  red  owing  its  color  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Oxide  of  Iron.  On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  both  these 
Clays — lose  some  of  their  moisture  and  become.very  dry  and  brittle — 
in  a  few  hours  crumbling  away  to  a  powder. 

Besides  the  above  described  minerals,  there  also  occurs  quite  fre- 
quently thin  sheets  of  brown  Hematite,  (probably  a  decomposed  pro- 
duct of  the  Sulphuret,)  and  more  rarely,  irregular,  uncrystallized 
pieces  of  Sulphuret  of  Zinc.  I  observed  no  crystal  forms  of  this  latter 
mineral. 

MINING. 

The  ore,  on  account  of  its  occurring  in  the  fissure,  is  mined  with 
very  little  blasting.  It  is  dug  out  with  picks,  and  loaded  into  cars, 
which  are  run  on  small  trucks  to  the  foot  of  two  different  shafts,  and 
then  raised  to  the  surface  by  horse  power.  Water  not  being  availa- 
able,  steam  power  is  dispensed  with,  and  whims  used  instead.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  56  men  were  on  the  pay  roll,  most  of  them  negroes, 
receiving  as  wages  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  day.  Beside  these  men,  employed 
by  the  company,  a  number  of  miners  were  working  on  the  property 
on  their  own  account^  and  paying  a  royalty  on  the  ore  mined. 

All  the  ore,  except  the  larger  masses  of  Galena,  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  hand,  is  first  calcined  in  kilns,  like  Lime  kilns,  12  feet  high, 
with  grate  bars.  Two  charges  of  8  tons  each  are  passed  in  24  hours. 
The  charge  is  made  by  sprinkling  on  thin  alternate  layers  of  Coal 
and  the  ore. 

The  Zinc  ore  which  is  free  from  Galena,  is  hauled  to  De  Soto,  (the 
shipping  point  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Edlroad,)  by  wagon,  at  a  cost 
of  25  cents  per  hundred,  and  from  that  point  shipped  to  Carondelet, 
where  it  is  treated  for  metallic  Zinc. 

The  Galena  is  hauled  by  wagon  from  the  mines  to  the  dresfi] 
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works,  wbera  the  impuritieB  are  saparated  by  Sret  crushing,  and  then 
waehingin  jigs  and  in  wash  floors.  When  anffiuieatly  pure,  the  ore 
is  n^  washed,  but  immediately  passed  through  a  crnsher,  and  then 
tollers;  is  then  mixed  with  the  washed  ores, weighed, and  then  placed 
on  the  furnaces. 

The  furnaces,  two  in  number,  are  "Scotch  hearths,"  and  consist  of 
solid  cast  iron  sides  and  bottom,  built  on  a  Limestone  rock  foanda- 
tiOD.  The  blast  is  furnished  by  a  No.  6  Sturtevant  blower.  The  en- 
gine also  runs  the  dressing  works. 

There  is  but  one  shift  a  day,  consisting  of  six  hours,  during  which 
time  3,500  pounds  of  mineral  are  smelted  on  eacb furnace,  yielding  in 
all,  70  pigs  at  70  pounds  each.  Two  brands  are  produced  from  these 
ores  called  the  "  Vall^''  and  "  Kozier,"  The  former  has  been  picked 
and  dressed,  but  is  not  entirely  free  from  Zinc  ore.  The  Rozier  brand 
is  very  soft,  being  entirely  free  from  Zinc,  and  made  from  the  "  block 
mineral." 

Beside  the  two  Scotch  hearths,  there  is  a  blast  furnace  which  is 
used  for  treating  slags,  the  refuse  of  the  Scotch  hearths. 

The  Scotch  hearths,  in  producing  70  pigs  of  Lead,  consume  each 

7  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  one-sixteenth  of  a  cord  of  light  wood.  The 
company  cuts  the  wood  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  per  cord,  and  supplies  it 
to  Coal  hnrners,  who  in  turn  deliver  the  charcoal  to  the  company  at 

8  cents  per  bushel. 

STATISTICS. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the  total 
amount  of  Lead  ore  produced  by  these  mines,  as  a  perfect  record 
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Daring  1854 783,407  pounds. 

During  1855 722,210 

During  1866 584,357 

During  1857 750,000 

During  1858 1,089,783 

During  1859 644,985 

During  I860.. 765,600 

During  1861  \  1  14^  oox 

During  1862/  - l,145,29o 

During  1868) 

During  1864  [ 1,086,621 

During  1865  j 

During  1866) 

During  1867}. 1,371,215 

During  1868  J 

During  1869 367,425 

During  1870 372  240 

During  1871  \  fij9  ^nn 

During  1872/  • 842,400 


13,463,648 

Total  amount— 

From  1824  to  1854 19,488,777  pounds. 

From  1854  to  1878 13,463,648 


82,047,425 


i  t 


Up  to  the  year  1869^  the  Zinc  ores  were  considered  of  no  eco- 
nomic value^  and  were  consequently  thrown  away;  but  since  that 
time  they  have  been  utilized,  and  these  mines  now  furnish  a  large 
per  centage  of  the  ore  from  which  the  metal  is  extracted  in  this  State, 
and  these  Zinc  ores,  at  present,  yield  larger  profits  to  the  company  than 
the  mining  of  the  Lead  ores. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  Zinc  ore  shipped 
by  the  company  during  the  last  three  years  : 

From  1869  to  1872— 

Stiipped  to  the  Missouri  Zinc  Company 2,830,640  pounds. 

*  *  Hessclmeyer 1,868,849 

**  Beck 1,869,031 

F.  F.  Rozier 2,016,408 

Martindale  &  Eddy 1,298,189 

Richards '. 872,715 

Total  amount  in  three  years ..10,245,822 

BISH    MINES, 

Je£ferson  county,  T.  38,  R.  5  E.,  Sec.  18.     These  mines  are  very  near 
th^Vall^  mines,  situated  in  the  adjoining  section,  on  the  same  range 
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of  hille,  and  ia  separated  from  the  latler  minea  by  a  slight  raviae. 
The  general  geological  formation  is  very  similar  to  that  at  the  Vall6 
mines,  though  the  paragenesis  and  position  of  the  minerals  and  ores 
are  somewhat  dilfereot.  There  are  two  series  of  caves  on  the  same 
level — or  three  at  the  Vall^  mines.  The  two  series  are  also  connected 
by  chimneys.  The  Limestone  is  lighter  in  color,  and  more  dense  and 
crystalline  than  at  the  Vall^  mines,  and  containing  many  more  cavi- 
ties SUed  with  "  mineral  blossom." 

A  great  deal  of  blasting  is  necessary,  as  the  fissarea  are  very  small 
and  contain  little  or  no  Clay,  but  are  filled  generally  with  "  block 
mineral "  (Qalena) — seldom  in  crystals.  The  Zinc  ore  is  entirely 
wanting.  Occasionally  a  small  quantity  of  Baryta  and  brown  Hema- 
tite is  found.  With  these  differences,  the  formation  very  much  resem- 
bles that  at  the  Valle  mines. 


The  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  nsual  way,  a  driller  and  striker 
working  together.  The  ore  is  conveyed  from  the  head  of  the  drifts  to 
the  shaft  and  raised  by  a  whim.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ore  is 
accumulated  it  is  smelted  in  an  air  furnace.  I  visited  the  mines  sev- 
eral times  but  was  unable  to  procure  any  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  mineral  raised  or  smelted.. 

AVON    MINES, 
Or  Saline  Valley  Mining  Oompany,  Ste.  Genevieve  county,  T.  Hb,  R.  T 
£.,  Sec.  12. 

The  geological  formation  at  this  point  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Mine  LaMotte.      A  similar,'  Magnesian    Limestone  occurs,  contain- 
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eat  informed  me  that  they  averagad  in  blasting  one  ton  to  the  man, 
and  each  ton  of  rock  yielded  500  pounds  of  mineral  rock,  and  25,000 
pounds  of  mineral  rock  yielded  5,000  pounds  of  washed  mineral.  This 
is  20  per  cent.,  an  enormous  yield,  and  I  doubt  if  the  yield  is  so  great. 
In  smelting,  5,000  pounds  of  washed  mineral  yields  4,000  pounds  of 
the  metal.  There  were  18  boys  employed  at  $1.12^  a  day  to  break  the 
rocks  with  hammers  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  rollers.  I  strongly 
advised  the  company  to  procure  a  Blake  crusher  at  a  cost  of  $1^500, 
which  would  accomplish  ten  times  the  amount  of  work  as  the  boys, 
and  as  they  already  had  a  good  engine  the  rock  could  be  crushed  at  a 
nominal  cost. 

After  the  rock  is  blasted  it  is  carried  up  to  the  dressing  works ; 
here  the  boys  separate  the  poor  rock  from  the  disseminated  Galena ; 
the  latter  they  break  with  hammers  into  fragments  about  the  size  of 
ben  eggs.  These  fragments  are  then  passed  between  two  rollers  and 
then  carried  to  jigs,  where,  by  a  washing  process,  the  rock  and  lighter 
materials  are  separated  from  the  ore.  The  latter  is  then  crushed  very 
fine  under  a  stamping  mill  and  from  these  passed  to  the  furnace. 

FURXACBS. 

There  are  three  furnaces^  two  of  them  air  furnaces  and  one  blast 
furnace,  the  latter  for  smelting  the  slags  of  the  two  former.  Only 
one  of  the  air  furnaces  was  in  operation  during  my  visit.  Two  charges 
are  made  in  24  hours.  At  each  charge  1,200  pounds  of  the  ore  is  put 
in,  from  which,  on  an  average^  they  get  one  pig  to  every  hundred, 
pounds  of  ore.  The  slag  from  the  air  furnace  is  again  smelted  in  a 
blast  furnace,  which  yields  from  8  to  15  per  cent  of  metal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

About  two  miles  distant  from  these  mines,  in  Sec.  7,  T.  35,  R.  8  £., 
is  an  old  abandoned  Marble  quarry.  The  rock  occurring  here  is  a 
white,  dense,  very  hard  Limestone,  containing  abundant  crystals  of 
magnetite,  and  traversed  by  veins  filled  with  a  yellow  coloring  mat- 
ter caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  magnetite.  I  had  several 
pieces  polished  in  Mr.  Parks'  Marble  works  of  St.  Louis,  but  he  in- 
formed me  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  stone  and  the  difficulty 
of  polishing  it  that  it  was  useless  for  monumental  purposes. 

In  the  same  section,  township  and  range,  on  Mr.  Brigg's  farm,  oc- 
curs a  large  deposit  of  brown  Hematite.  Boulders,  varying  in  weight 
from  a  few  ounces  to  several  hundred  pounds,  thickly  strew  the  ground 
for  several  acres.  Some  of  the  ore  is  very  much  decomposed,  fonoL 
ing  a  soil  in  places  several  feet  thick.    Some  of  the  ore,  ei] 
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the  larger  boulders,  when  broken  show  a  emooth  chocolate  brown 
conchoidal  fracture  and  seeme  to  be  of  a  good  qaality.  The  analysis 
of  the  ore  has  not  yet  been  made.  The  property  has  never  beeo 
worked,  but  Bbonld  the  ore  prove  to  be  free  of  Sulphur  and  Fhospho- 
ras,  and  of  a  good  quality,  it  could  no  doubt  be  worked  to  advantage, 
ae  the  qnaotity  is  certainly  considerable. 

I  was  unable  to  procure  any  statistics  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
ore  raised  and  shipped  by  the  Saline  Valley  Mine. 

ST.    JOE    MINES. 

6t.  Francois  county, T.  38,  E.  4  E.,  Sec.  33.  These  mines  are  situated 
5  miles  south-east  of  the  Valle  mines  and  six  miles  from  Oadet^iU 
shipping  point,  a  station  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Kailroad.  The  prop- 
erty embraces  1,800  acres  of  tine  ridge  and  timber  land,  supplied  by 
a  sufficient  amount  of  water  for  mining  and  smelting  purposes. 

MiHiKa. 

The  principal  mining  operations  are  carried  on  at  a  depth  of  85  to 
90  feet  in  a  bed  of  ore  averaging  two  feet  in  thickness.  Above  thlB 
rich  bed  is  an  8  or  10  foot  bed  of  poor  rock  with  some  little  Galena 
very  thinly  disseminated.  Overlying  this  comeii  a  seam  ranging  from 
4  to  10  inches  of  very  rich  disseminated  ore,  making  a  thickness  of  11 
to  12  feet  of  rock  to  be  worked  out.  Pillars  are  left  at  proper  inter- 
vals to  support  the  roof,  which  consists  of  a  thick  bed  of  sslid 
Limestone.  The  rock  here  is  much  harder  than  at  the  Yalle  Mines. 
*As  so  much  blasting  is  necessary  the  diamond  drill  is  used  in  the 
mines  to  great  advantage.  It  is  worked  by  forcing  steam  down  pipes 
from  the  engine.    Each  diamond  drill  Moes  the  work  of  five  miners 
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From  the  rollers  the  fine  ore  is  carried  by  a  Jacobs-ladder  to  the 
•story  above  and  fed  to  the.end.  of  an  inclined,  revolving  screen  cylin- 
-der,  the  fine  ore  passing  through  into  a  trough  below,  where  it  is  met 
by  a  stream  of  water,  and  then  carried  to  the  jigs  in  the  adjoining 
building.  The  coarser  particles  which  cannot  pass  through,  fall  out  at 
the  end  of  the  cylinder  and  are  delivered  again  to  the  rolls.  There 
are  six  double  jigs  worked  by  horizontal  plunges. 

FURKACES. 

The  furnaces  are  those  known  as  air-furnaces,  and  are  managed 
in  the  same  way  as  at  other  mines ;  the  same  amount  of  mineral  put 
in  at  one. charge,  the  same  quantity  of  wood  and  coal  used,  and  about 
the  same  wages  paid  as  elsewhere . 

I  was  unable  to  procure  exact  statistics,  but  the  mines  have  been 
in  operation  several  years,  and  yield  more  mineral  than  the  furnaces 
can  smelt.  On  an  average  120  pigs  of  Lead  are  smelted  each  day. 
From  present  appearances  the  mines  can  not  only  continue  to  furnish 
mineral  for  the  same  number  of  pigs,  but  the  production  could  be 
considerably  increased,  and  will  certainty  continue  in  its  yield  for 
many  years. 

MINE    LAMOTTE. 

The  Mine  LaMotte  property  consists  of  an  old  Spanish  reservation 
situated  in  Madison  county,  and  covering  an  area  of  nearly  24,000 
acres. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  mines  in  the  State,  in  an 
-economic  view,  and  one  of  the  greatest  interest  both  to  the  economist 
and  scientist,  a  more  detailed  description  will  be  given  than  has 
'been  done  for  the  other  mines. 

The  property  is  situated  100  miles  south-east  of  St.  Louis«  on  the 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad.  The  principal  mining  is  done  at  the  village 
of  Mine  LaMotte,  3  miles  east  of  Mine  LaMotte  Station. 

Extensive  mining  is  now  being  commenced  a  mile  and  a  half 
urest  of  said  station.  At  present  all  the  ore  smelted  is  hauled  in 
wagons  from  the  works  to  the  Station  and  there  shipped.  A  good 
dirt  road  connects  the  mines  with  the  station.  The  country  being 
moderately  undulating,  with  no  deep  ravines  or  high  hills  and  but  one 
stream  to  cross,  a  3  mile  railroad  connecting  the  works  and  station 
could  be  constructed  at  a  small  cost. 


G.s— 40. 
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A  number  of  analyses  made  by  Mr.  Chaavenet,  the  State  Chemist, 
show  the  ores  to  contaio  a  variety  of  metallic  ores.  A  few  character- 
istic ores  I  herewith  subjoin : 


Jack  DiOGixas. 

BLL-FF    DlGGCHig. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

18.90 
3.25 
2.00 

37.10 

21.00 
4.S0 

5.10 
G.40 

10.25 
3.66 
4.65 

trace. 

CobalL 

Lead ~ 

13.90 
17.45 

Assay  No.  3  (uot  given  here)  of  Jack  Digging,  from  the  6-iach 
eeam  of  Galena,  yielded  pure  Snlpburet  of  Lead,  with  4  ouacesof 
Silver  to  the  ton.  Assays  Nos.  1  and  2,  from  same  Diggings,  taken 
from  mixed  ores.  No.  2,  from  Bluff  Diggings,  ia  from  a  very  character-  ' 
istic  deposit  in  that  formation,  the  deposit  in  places  being  several 
JBcbes  in  thickness,  and  being  chiefly  composed  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt 
ores,  with  some  Galena.  New  discoverieB  have  just  been  made.  The 
assays  by  Mr.  Setz,  the  chemist  of  the  Company,  show  some  of  the  de- 
posits to  be  pure  Nickel  and  Cobalt  ores,  entirely  free  of  Lead  and 
Copper.    One  assay  gave  38  per  cent  of  metallic  Nickel. 


Mini 
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whole  valley  of  this  region  is  underlaid  by  this  mineral  rock,  having 
at  different  points  the  ores  more  concentrated  than  at  others. 

Owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  farnaces  to  smelt  all  the  ores 
raised  within  the  last  two  years,  a  very  large  amount  has  accumulated* 
there  now  being  no  less  than  a  million  of  pounds  of  the  different  ores 
piled  up  on  the  surface  near  the  various  shafts. 

Drbssdto  Works. 

The  ores  are  transported  from  the  mines  to  the  dressing  works,  in 
small  cars,  capable  of  carrying  from  4  to  10,000  pounds  of  ore ;  the 
mines  being  much  higher  than  the  works,  the  cars  are  carried  down 

by  their  own  weight.    The  Nickel  and  Cobalt  ores  are  not  washed,  but 

* 

alternate  layers  of  the  ore  and  charcoal  are  placed  on  a  log-heap  and 
then  roasted.  When  they  have  been  sufficiently  long  subjected  to 
heat  to  free  them  of  the  Sulphur,  they  are  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace, 
which  produces  a  matt  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt,  some  little  Copper  and 
usually  traces  of  Lead.  This  matt  is  broken  up  into  fragments  of  sev- 
eral pounds  weight,  and  then  barrelled,  and  in  this  form  shipped  East 
and  to  Europe,  where  refining  works  separate  the  Nickel  and  Cobalt. 
The  matt  is  worth  at  the  railroad  about  75  cents  a  pound. 

When  the  rock  chiefly  contains'.Galena,  with  a  small  per  centage 
of  the  other  ores,  it  is  taken  to  the  dressing  works,  where  it  is  crushed 
in  a  Blftke-crusher;  and  then  reduced  to  a  powder  by  being  passed 
through  rollers  and  then  washed. 

A  description  of  the  washing  apparatus  will  be  omitted  as  the  old 
works  had  been  removed  and  new  ones  were  in  process  of  erection 
during  my  visit. 

Furnaces. 

At  present  there  are  4  furnaces  in  operation — 2  Scotch  hearths,  1 
blast  furnace  and  1  furnace  for  smelting  the  Nickel  and  Cobalt  ores. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  as  an  experiment,  53,000  pounds  of  ore 
were  smelted  with  washing,  and  yielded  37  per  cent,  of  metallic  Lead, 
and  also  a  matt  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt,  which  sold  at  the  rate  of  $6S.OO 
a  thousand  pounds,  making  the  ore,  before  smelting,  worth  7  cents. 

At  present  the  Company  is  very  much  interested  in  experiment- 
ing with  furnaces  for  the  reduction  of  the  Nickel  and  Cobalt  ores,  but 
they,  notwithstanding,  smelt  from  6  to  800  pigs  a  week,  weighing  80 
pounds,  and  ship,  on  an  average,  30  to  40  barrels  of  matt  a  week, 
weighing  from  12  to  1500  pounds  per  barrel. 


GBOLOaiOAL   BDIIVir. 


From  June  1  to  DecemberSl, 

Dressed  mineral 

No.  Pige. 

Welfchtofplg. 

8,122,118 
G, 090,800 
16,863,100 
6,611,600 

28,398 
62,304 
M,W8 
89,013 

[  70  pounds. 

1672.. 

1 80  pounds. 

32,186,618 

170.457 

Was  anable  to  procare  any  etatistica  previoas  to  1868. 


CoFPKB  Hunts. 

These  works  beloog  to  the  Mine  LaUotte  Company,  and  are  on 
the  same  reBervatioD,  eitaated  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  Mine 
LaMotte  Station.  The  geological  formation  is  similar  to  that  at  the 
Jack  Diggings.  The  ores  are  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  Mine  LaMotte, 
where  they  are  smelted  with  the  other  ores.  Formerly  this  mine  was 
worked  for  Copper,  and  in  the  washing  all  the  Cobalt  and  Nickel  ores 
were  lost.  The  mine  not  proving  profitable  it  was  abandoned,  and 
work  has  only  lately  been  resumed  and  is  now  carried  on  for  the  Co- 
balt and  Nickel.  The  ridge  in  which  the  mine  is  worked  extends  a 
mile  almost  due  south,  at  the  end  of  which  is  situated  the 
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From  the  strong  reaction  in  the  qualitative  tests,  I  thought  the 
presence  of  Nickel  and  Cobalt  most  be  considerable,  and  not  being 
satisfied,  concentrated  the  ores  and  made  two  more  assays,  which 
yielded : 

Metallic  Lead 29.87 

Metallic  Copper ; Not  determined. 

Metallic  Iron ^ Not  determined. 

Metallic  NickeU Trace. 

Metallic  Cobalt Trace. 

No  work  has  been  done  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  as  the 
formation  is  the  same  as  at  the  other  end  of  the  ridge. 

A  number  of  shafts  have  been  sunk  within  a  radius  of  a  mile — all 
with  the  same  results,  showing  the  formation  to  be  uniform  through- 
out the  valley. 

BURNETT'S    DIGGINGS,    (Texas   County.) 

These  Diggings  are  situated  in  Sec.  22,  T.  28,  R.  12  W.  The  report 
of  mineral  being  found  at  this  point  created  considerable  excitement, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  active  operations  were  being  carried  on. 

The  mineral  (Galena)  was  first  discovered  in  an  open  cave.  This 
cate  is  5  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  but  on  being  pene- 
trated the  size  becomes  very  variable,  sometimes  decreasing  so  greatly 
that  we  find  it  necessary  to  crawl,  and  occasionally  we  were  compelled 
to  lie  flat  and  pull  the  body  along.  The  cave  sometimes  enlarges  at 
points  to  8  and  10  feet  wide  and  as  many  high.  The  roof,  sides  and 
floor  are  mostly  covered  by  a  layer  of  red  Clay,  varying  in  thickness 
from  that  of  a  knife  blade  to  several  feet — the  Clay  being  continually 
deposited  by  the  dripping  water. 

The  cave,  on  penetrating  the  hill^  follows  no  definite  direction,  but 
continually  changes  its  course.  Numerous  smaller  caves  branch  off" 
from  the  main  cave  at  every  angle,  nearly  all  of  which  were  too  small 
for  examination. 

The  Limestone  varies  in  color  from  a  dark  cream  into  lighter 
shades,  is  free  from  any  fossil  remains,  and  belongs  to  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian Formation,  (the  Third  Magnesian  Limestone.) 

Several  shafts  are  sunk  on  the  hill,  but  the  Limestone  seems  to  be 
entirely  free  of  Galena,  and  I  found  this  mineral  only  occurring  in  the 
crystallized  state  as  large  cubes  along  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  caves. 

The  cave,  about  200  feet  from  the  entrance,  is  5  feet  high  and  8  feet 
wide.  Large  crystals  of  Galena  are  fastened  to  the  rock,  but  are 
easily  detached  by  a  hammer.  Of  these,  quite  a  namber  are  to  be 
seen,  but  not  sufficient  in  quantity  for  any  commercial  valoe.     Hie 
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roof  has  also  oocasioaal  small  patches  of  a  soft,  dark  brown  Beinatite» 
together  with  Stalactites  and  Stalagmites  formed  by  the  drippioe  and 
evaporation  of  water  holdiog  Lime  in  solution.  Ou  peoetratiDg  the 
caves  for  several  buiidred  feet  in  different  directions,  I  found  the  same 
general  occarreoce  of  Galena  crystals  along  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
cave,  but  only  in  small  quantities.  Several  shafts  having  been  sunk 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  rock  did  not  contain  the  mineral  in  the 
disseminated  form.  I  now  learn  (six  months  later)  that  active  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  on,  but  without  success. 

Several  other  points  were  visited  in  the  neighborhood  where  "Olay 
diggings"  bad  been  worked,  and  "float"  mineral  was  said  to  have 
been  found  in  two  or  three  of  the  open  pits.  A  few  small  particles  of 
Galena  were  to  be  seen  lying  loose  in  the  CMay,  but  this  was  the  only 
indication  of  its  occurrence. 


THE    LEAD    HILL    DIGGINGS, 

Sec.  27,  T.  28,  R.  12  W.,  Texas  county.     These  Diggings  are  sitnatect 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  east  of  the  Burnett  Diggings. 

A  shaft  12  feet  deep  is  sunk  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  passing  thri>ugh 
8  feet  of  red  Clay  and  4  feet  of  gray  Magneaian  Limestone.  The  rock 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  contains  the  Galena  very  sparsely 
disseminated,  and  would  not  yield  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
mineral.  Near  the  shaft  is  a  large  outcrop  of  the  rock,  being  exposed 
for  several  hundred  feet.  At  one  point  a  very  narrow  seam  of  Galena 
not  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  knife  blade,  could  be  traced  for  20 
feet.  Some  work  had  already  been  done  on  it,  and  the  owners  were 
inclined  to  continue,  but  I  advised  them  to  discontinue  as  it  was  not  a 
true  fissure  vein  but  a  gash  vein  and  would  lead  to  no  permanent  re- 
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of  Galena  on  this  hill  has  been  known  for  a  great  many  years,  but  no 
systematic  mining  has  ever  been  carried  on.  The  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood  have  been  allowed  to  come  here  and  mine  at  their  pleas- 
ure. No  record  has  ever  been  kept  of  the  amount  of  mineral  mined. 
A  farmer  who  had  also  mined  on  the  hill,  and  a  perfectly  reliable  and 
competent  man,  told  me  he  was  confident  that  at  least  a  half  million 
pounds  of  mineral  had  been  raised. 

This  ore  was  principally  found  in  the  Olay  between  5  and  20  feet 
from  the  surface.  No  successful  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
rock.  The  principal  deposits  occur 'in  loose  irregular  masses,  mixed 
with  Chert,  at  about  18  feet  below  the  surface. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  mine  in  the  rock  but  the  ore  oc- 
curring in  such  irregular  deposits  made  the  mining  unprofitable.  At 
three  different  points  on  the  hill  the  rock  has  been  attacked ;  the  prin- 
cipal ore  is  in  the  '^  tunnel."  This  is  the  true  pipe-vein  formation,  and 
as  previously  stated,  is  a  very  irregular  deposit  of  the  ore,  and  very 
rarely  the  mining  for  these  deposits  proves  unsuccessful. 

At  the  present  time  this  hill  and  several  similar  mines  in  the 
neighborhood  have  been  abandoned. 

FRUMET    MINES, 

T.  40,  R.  3  E.,  Sees.  28,  33  and  34,  Jefierson  county.  The  Frumet  min- 
ing property  is  situated  in  Je£ferson  county,  8^  miles  distant  from  De- 
Soto,  its  shipping  point,  a  station  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad.  The 
tract  embraces  upwards  of  1,300  acres  but  the  mining  at  present  is 
chiefly  confined  to  a  few  acres,  and  active  operations  are  now  going 
on  at  four  points.  There  are  numerous  outcrops  at  various  points,  but 
as  yet  undeveloped.  The  results  obtained  on  those  veins  already 
worked  would  warrant  the  developing  of  a  number  of  outcrops  I  ex* 
amined. 

The  country  is  undulating,  some  of  the  hills  rising  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  the  physical  features  of  the  land  furnishing  a  fine 
drainage  to  the  mining  district. 

The  property  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Big  River,  which  furnishea 
inexhaustible  stores  of  water  power  and  supplies  all  the  water  re- 
quired for  mining,  the  dressing  works  and  the  furnaces. 

Qeologt. 

The  metalliferous  deposits  occur  in  a  bed  of  Limestone  belongings 
to  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  and  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  deter- 
mine in  my  short  visit,  the  Limestone  is  that  known  as  the  Third  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone. 


QEOLOQIOAL  BURVXT. 


UODB  OF  OCCDRBEXCK. 


The  deposits  of  Lead  ore  occur  Id  Teins  and  approach  nearer  to  a 
irue  vein  than  any  occurrence  I  have  observed  in  MisBOari.  All  over 
the  land  outcrops  can  be  seen,  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  SO  in  width. 
This  outcrop  IB  composed  of  decompOBed  Baryta,  brown  Hematite  and 
fragments  of  Galena,  varyinfc  in  weight  from  a  few  grains  to  several 
ounces.  Several  of  these  veins  have  been  developed  by  driving  in 
-open  cats  from  the  sides  of  the  hill.  The  catn  vary  in  width  from  13 
to  50  feet,  depending  on  width  of  vein,  all  the  vein  matter  being  ex- 
cavated between  the  wall  rock.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  to 
what  depth  these  veins  extend,  and  am  unable  to  determine  whether 
the  deposits  are  confined  to  the  sets  of  beds  in  which  they  occnr  or 
whether  they  extend  on  down  through  the  Limestones  into  the  older 
underlying  rocks.  The  veins  have  been  worked  at  several  points  ati 
depth  of  from  40  to  85  feet  with  no  indication  of  dimination  in  yieldi 
in  fact  the  deposits  seem  to  grow  richer  as  the  depth  increases. 

The  wall  rock  is  a  very  hard,  dense,  crystalline  Limestone,  inclos- 
ing veins  crossing  each  other  at  all  angles.  The  vein  matter  is  at 
some  points  chiefly  composed  of  Baryta  very  much  decomposed,  some- 
times dense  and  again  crystalline,  with  irregular  concretiona  of  Cherti 
crystallized  Baryta  and  Galena  mjxed.  This  deposit  is  very  easily 
mined.  Sometimes  the  miners,  simply  with  the  use  of  a  pick,  are  able 
to  follow  the  vein  forty  feet  without  patting  in  a  single  blast.  At 
other  points  the  vein  matter  is  more  dense ;  in  this  case  much  of  it  it 
composed  of  Limestone.  Whenever  the  Galena  occurs  in  Limestone 
'  it  is  found  in  the  disBeminated  form,  when  no.t  in  Limestone  it  ocean 
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The  ore  is  mined  in  the  open  cuts,  damped  into  the  cars,  and  the 
cars,  without  any  other  locomotive  power  than  that  of  gravitation,  im- 
mediately pass  to  the  dressing  works. 

Dressing  House. 

This  building  is  a  most  complete  work.    It  is  built  of  heavy  tim- 
ber on  a  rock  foundation,  low  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  the 
stream,  some  6  to  10  feet  in  depth  and  75  feet  in  width  sweeps  by  fur- 
nishing an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  all  the  year.    The  engine, 
crasher,  jigs,  rollers,  etc.,  are  all  under  one  roof. 

The  works  are  so  complete  but  very  little  handling  of  the  ore  is 
necessary.  The  cars  pass  down  from  the  mines  into  the  roof  of  the 
house  where  they  dump  their  contents  into  a  No.  9  Blake  crusher, 
which  crushes  100  tons  of  material  in  12  hours.  The  crusher  empties 
the  material  into  a  large  screen  which  acts  as  a  separator,  separating 
the  ore  into  four  classes.  From  the  large  screen  the  material  passes 
to  four  smaller  screens,  and  thence  to  the  jigs.  There  are  six  jigs 
for  the  ore  and  six  for  the  tailings.  The  richest  ore  taken  from  the 
jigs  is  put  into  barrels  and  is  ready  to  be  transported  to  the  furnace. 
The  poorer  quality  has  to  undergo  a  further  separation ;  a  portion 
goes  back  to  the  rollers  and  from  thence  again  to  the  jigs,  where  it 
undergoes  the  same  washing  process.  Another  portion,  called  the 
tailings,  is  further  washed  and  separated,  and  after  this  final  process 
the  waste  material  is  almost  absolutely  free  from  Galena. 

These  are  the  most  complete  works  I  have  seen  in  Missouri,  as 
the  amount  of  manual  labor  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  accomp- 
lish the  greatest  amount  of  work  at  the  least  cost. 

I  have  not  seen  the  St.  Joe  works,  which  are  said  to  be  very  com- 
plete ;  but  leaving  out  of  consideration  what  science  has  done,  these 
mines  possess  natural  advantages  unequaled  by  any  other. 

Furnaces. 

There  are  two  furnaces,  a  Flintshire  and  a  round  Cupola,  and  two 
Scotch  Hearths.  Since  the  erection  of  the  former,  the  latter  are  very 
little  used. 

The  manipulations  of  the  ore  in  this  furnace  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  common  reverberatory  furnace.  The  advantage  claimed  for 
this  furnace  is  that  more  ore  can  be  smelted  with  a  given  amount  of 
fael,  and  a  larger  per  centage  of  metal  obtained  than  from  any  other 
furnace. 


OKOLoatOAL  BDBVIT. 


Zinc  HiitES. 


The  Zinc  Mines  eitDated  on  the  same  property,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Lead  Mines,  are  now  being  worked. 

The  hill  seems  to  be  a  mass  of  Oarbonate  of  Zinc,  and  whererer 
excavations  have  been  made,  some  ore  was  fonnd.  A  large  face  on 
the  western  side  of  the  hill  is  now  exposed  showing  a  mass  of  the 
ore;  as  it  can  be  gnarried  with  picks,  with  little  or  no  blasting*  the 
expense  of  mining  is  very  small. 

I  advised  the  proprietor  to  prosecute  the  work,  as  cost  of  mioiag 
wasso  trifling,  forone  man  can  mineaton  a  da;,  with  ft  cost  of  92.T5, 
to  be  delivered  at  the  railroad  where  it  is  worth  S15.  Shonld  acUve 
operations  be  carried  on  here,  I  believe  the  retarns  woald  be  as  great 
if  they  did  not  exceed  those  of  the  Lead  Mines.  My  short  stay  pre' 
vented  me  from  determining  the  extent  of  the  deposit 

Professor  Forest  Shepherd,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Qeological 
Board,  examined  this  deposit,  and  says:  "The  Zinc  ore  can  be  traced 
onebalf  of  a  mile  in  a  southeasterly  di.'eotion,  and  over  1,000  feet  in 
width;  the  quantity  of  ore  in  sight  is  very  large  indeed,  and  the 
amount  of  production  seems  altogether  to  depend  upon  the  number 
of  hands  employed." 

My  brief  stay  did  not  admit  of  my  determining  the  extent  of  the 
metalliferous  deposits  on  this  property;  but  in  respect  to'the  Lead 
deposits,  Prof.  Shepherd  saye : 

"One  of  the  veins,  known  as  the  Qreat  Mother  bearing  vein,  is 
estimated  to  be  not  less  than  60  feet  in  width,  and  of  unknown  depth- 
Where  it  has  been  opened  at  different  distances  along  its  course,  it 
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There  are  a  number  of  other  veins  equally  as  rich  and  productive, 
some  of  which  are  partly  developed,  iand  there  are  many  outcrops  not 
yet  opened,  but  would  certainly  warrant  being  worked. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  advantages  these  mines  possess, 
both  naturally,  and  those  which  science  and  capital  have  added,  the 
extensive  deposits  of  Lead  and  Zinc  ores,  the  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water,  fine  drainage,  abundance  of  timber  and  accessibility  to  market, 
which  will  soon  be  increased,  should  the  contemplated  railroad  be 
built  connecting  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Pacific  Railroad ;  all  these 
considerations  give  these  mines  advantages  possessed  by  no  other. 
And  so  far  as  our  geological  knowledge  is  able  to  determine,  the  de- 
posits are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  the  ore  is  so  rich  as  to  yield 
profitable  returns,  which  is  now  and  will  further  be  Increased  by  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  laborers  employed.  The  amount  of  yield  seems 
to  be  limited  only  by  the  number  of  workmen  and  capacity  of  the 
works. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 


THE    IRON    ORES  OF    SOUTH-EASTERN  MISSOURI. 


BY  P.  N.  HOORE. 


The  Soath-eaetern  Ore  District  wa3  named  and  described,  in  ont- 
line,  by  Dr.  Adolf  Schmidt,  in  the  Keportofthe  Geological  Surrey  for 
1872,  pp.  46  and  88,  and  special  descriptions  of  some  depoaits  of  this 
region  given  on  page  176,  et  seq. 

Since  that  report  was  written,  a  somewhat  more  detailed  ezamio- 
ation  of  thia  regioa  was  made  by  the  writer  of  this,  which  resulted  io 
finding  that  the  area  over  which  the  ores  are  fonnd,  is  somewhat 
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that  it  is  not  improperly  called  the  South-eastern  Limonite  District. 

The  Limonites  occur  in  great  variety  of  character,  from  the  soft^ 
porous,  Ochrey,  light-colored  Stalactitic  ore,  through  a  number  of 
dark,  amorphous  and  more  massive  varieties  to  the  porous,  dark,  red 
ore,  which  often  gives  a  red  streak  and  powder,  and  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  red  Hematite,  save  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  chem- 
ically combined  water  in  almost  the  same  proportion  as  the  lighter 
ores. 

The  Stalactitic  ore  occurs  as  often  as  any  other  variety,  and  is  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of  Pipe  ore.  In  some  deposites  the 
Stalactites  are  larger,  and  of  well-defined  concentric  structure — each 
one  possessing  a  distinct  individual  character^  while  in  others  they 
are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  microscopic.  Usually  the  Stalactites,  es- 
pecially when  small,  are  of  uniform  length,  parallel,  and  cemented 
together,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  by  more  solid  ore.  But  occasion- 
ally they  are  found  inclined  at  angles  to  each  other,  and  at  one  lo- 
cality (T.  26,  K  5  E.;  Sec.  12,  Butler  county)  a  specimen  was  found 
which  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  Stalactites  of  pure  ore,  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  which  had  been  broken  and  thrown  together  at  all  angles, 
and  then  loosely  cemented  again  by  amorphous,  cherty  ore. 

These  changes  prove  that  the  deposition  of  the  ore  continues 
after  the  disturbance  from  the  position  where  it  was  begun  ;  for  the 
Stalactites  are  only  formed  in  a  vertical  position,  by  the  gradual  infil- 
tration from  above  into  cavities  in  the  Limestone,  of  water  holding 
Iron  in  solution.* 

They  are  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Stalactites  of  Car- 
bonate of  Lime>  which  are  so  abundant  in  caves  in  many  portions  of 
the  country. 

Hollow  concretions,  or  shells  of  Limonite,  commonly  called  bomb- 
shelly  or  pot  ore,  are  often  found,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  Bol- 
linger county.  Some  of  them  are  of  large  size,  and  partially  filled 
with  a  whitish  Clay.  In  others,  small,  needle-like  Stalactites,  tipped 
with  Quartz,  occur ;  while  in  others  still,  mamelons  of  fibrous  Limon- 
ite, from  which  depend  small,  irregularly  conical  Stalactites.  They 
are  usually  found  lying  on  the  surface  or  in  the  Clay,  and  broken 
Chert  near  the  surface,  but  not  often  at  any  great  depth  below. 

The  stalactitic  and  concretionary  ores,  are  generally  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  reasonably  free  from  any  impurity,  unless  it  be  an  occasional 
admixture  of  Ochre.  The  more  massive  and  amorphous  ores,  how- 
ever, sho^  a  much  greater  variation  in  quality.  The  changes  from 
pure  to  cherty  or  sandy  ore,  take  place  so  often  and  so  suddenly,  that 
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it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  in  adraoce  any  reliable  opinion  as  to 
the  amonatof  available  ore  in  a  deposit. 

The  prevailing  imparity  tbroagb  all  this  region,  is  Ohert  or  flint 
In  Madison  and  Bollinger  coanties,  Salphar  is  present  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  materially  ii^ure  the  valne  of  some  deposits,  bat  farther 
soath  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  region  nnder  consideration,  Ohert  is 
fonnd  mixed  with  the  ore  of  nearly  all  the  banks,  from  that  degree 
where  it  is  only  an  occasional  lump,  to  that  where  the  ore  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Ohert- breccia,  the  Limonite  serving  as  a  cement  or  ma- 
trix  which  holds  together  the  mass  of  broken  Chert  lumps.  To  the 
aoutb,  in  the  southern  part  of  Wayne,  and  in  Batler  and  Stoddard 
counties,  the  relative  amount  of  Ohert  is  less,  and  the  common  impu- 
rity ia  a  coarse  Sand.  This,  in  its  turn,  is  fonnd  in  all  proportions  up 
to  where  the  ore  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  Ferruginoos  Sand- 
stone. Many  Bpecimens  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  originally  a 
sUicious  Limestone,  in  which  the  Oarbonate  of  Lime  has  been  re- 
placed by  Oxide  of  Iron,  by  the  infiltration  of  Ferruginous  waters, 
probably  containing  free  carbonic  acid,  which  dissolved  the  Oarboo- 
ate  of  Lime,  precipitating  in  its  place  the  Oxide  of  Iron,  and  leaving 
unaffected  the  stlicious  matter.  The  variation  in  the  quality  of  these 
ores  is  great,  but  not  quite  so  sadden  as  in  those  which  are  oherty. 

In  some  deposits  in  Wayne  and  Batler  ooanties,  is  a  light,  olive 
browu  amorphoas  Limonite,  which  to  the  eye  appears  very  pore,  but 
on  inspeotioa  with  a  glass  it  is  seen  to  contain  much  finely  intermixed 
iSiUca. 

It  shows  stalactitic  structure  rarely,  though  very  fine  mamglont  of 
fibrous  Limonite  occur,  filling  crevices  in  the  more  Bolid  ore. 
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These  specimens  are  not  average  samples  of  the  whole  deposit, 
but  are  merely  taken  to  show  the  composition  of  the  light-colored 
ore. 

The  ores  of  this  district)  as  far  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of  exam^ 
ining  them,  belong  to  that  class  of  ores  which,  in  the  reports  of  1872, 
page  87|  have  been  described  as  original  Limonites,  being  originally 
deposited  in  about  their  present  form  and  composition. 

In  some  localities,  some  of  the  Limonite  found,  has  undoubtedly 
been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  Pyrites;  but  these  are  excep- 
tional,  and  as  a  rule  in  this  region,  the  Limonite  has  the  appearance 
of  being  original  mineral.  In  all  cases  it  has  been  deposited  from 
aqueous  solution,  and  in  nearly  all,  upon  Limestone^  in  depressions  in 
its  surface  or  in  cavities  near  the  surface. 

There  are  some  facts  which  go  to  prove  that  occasionally  the  ore 
-deposition  is  continued  in  the  Clay  and  Ohert  detritus,  after  distur- 
bance from  its  original  position  and  destruction  of  the  associate  Lime- 
stone;  but  there  is  not  enough  known  as  yet  to  enable  us  to  fully  un- 
derstand the  circumstances  of,  nor  the  laws  which  govern  this  later 
<Ieposition. 

The  Limestone  which  carries  the  ore  through  all  this  region,  is 
the  Third  Magnesian. 

The  chemical  reactions  which  produced  the  deposition  of  the  ore^ 
were  probably  two — one  a  precipitation  of  Oxide  of  Iron  from  an 
aqueous  solution  by  the  carbonates  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  of  the 
Limestone,  which  were  dissolved  and  carried  away  at  the  same  time 
the  Oxide  of  Iron  was  deposited ;  the  other  partook  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  deposit  from  solution  by  oxidation  and  evaporation. 

The  amorphous  massive  ores  seem  to  be  a  result  of  the  first  method 
of  deposition  by  precipitation.  Waters  charged  with  oxide  of  Iron, 
and  probably  also  carbonic  acid  infiltrated  through  the  Limestone, 
dissolving  and  carrying  it  away,  depositing  in  its  place  the  oxide  of 
iron.  The  infiltration  in  most  instances  seems  to  have  come  from 
above,  and. the  iron  may  have  been  obtained  wholly  or  in  part  from 
the  Second  Sandstone  which  formerly  overlaid  the  Third  Magnesian 
Limestone  in  many  places  in  this  District,  for  the  ore  is  often  found 
high  i^  the  hills,  and  associated  with  broken  fragments  of  Sandstone, 
which  are  the  remnants  of  a  destroyed  stratum.  This  theory  of  depo- 
sition accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  Chert  in  so  much  of  this  amor- 
phous ore.  The  siliceous  Cherty  materials  existing  in  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  were  unaffected  by  solutions  which  readily  dissolved  the 
calcareous  portions,  and  the  precipitated  oxide  of  Iron  at  once  became 
intermixed  with  and  surrounded  the  Chert. 

0.S — a 
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The  method  of  deposition  of  the  stalactitio  ores  has  been  briefly 
alluded  to  before.  Tbeywere  deposited  by  the  second  method  from 
solution  by  evaporation  in  pre-exiBtent  cavitieB  in  the  Limestone. 
Their  stalactitic  straoturelteelf,  their  comparative  parity  and  freedom 
from  Chert,  and  the  fact  that  specimena  have  been  found  showing  the 
position  of  the  walls  of  the  cavities  where  the  ore  was  in  contact  with 
the  rock,  all  go  to  prove  this  beyond  reasonable  doabt.  The  solutioos 
in  this  case  mast  also  have  been  infiltrated  from  above. 

The  chemical  cooBtitntioD  of  these  ores  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowinft  analyses  by  Mr.  Uhaavenet. 

They  were  all  made  from  average  samples  taken  at  the  ore-banks, 
intheBDDuner  of  1873,  and  in  selecting  the  Bamples  for  analysis,  no  spe- 
cimens were  taken  from  those  portions  of  the  deposits  (if  any)  where 
the  ore  appeared  to  the  eye  so  sandy  or  cherty  as  to  be  worthless. 
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It  will  be  Been  that  these  ores,  although  DOt  equal  to  the  specnlar 
ores  of  thU  State,  are  yet  riob  enongh  in  Iron  and  poor  enough  in  io- 
JuriouB  ImpuritieB  to  be  of  ^reat  value. 

Nob.  1,  2,3,4,5  and  9  are  samples  of  the  ordinary  porous  andcherty 
Ijtnonite. 

Nob.  6  and  7  are  samples  of  the  dark-colored  reddish  Limonite 
which  hears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  Hematite.  They  are  mixed 
with  both  Chert  and  Sand.  No.  6  especially  being  very  cherty.  Not- 
withstanding  their  red  color  and  streak,  they  show  in  proportion  to 
the  Iron  present,  about  the  same  amount  of  combined  water  aa  the 
lighter  ores. 

No.  8  is  a  sample  of  Limonite  in  which  the  impurity  la  a  coarse 
Sand  instead  of  Chert.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  doeB  not  differ  greatly 
in  its  composition  from  the  others. 

The  following  two  analyses  of  specimens  from  the  Indian  Ford 
region,  were  made  by  Meesrs.  Chanvenet  and  Blair,  lor  Mr.  James  K 
Mills,  and  kindly  furnished  by  him  for  publication : 
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tent  Any  Iron  manufacture  which  may  be  established  in  this  region 
and  which  relies  upon  these  deposits  for  a  supply  of  ore,  must,  if  it 
would  be  permanent,  control  a  large  number  of  them  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  sufScient  amount  of  ore  to  last  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  Madison  and  Bollinger  counties  a  number  of  banks  have  been 
opened,  so  that  their  character  can  be  pretty  well  ascertained ;  but  in 
Wayne  and  Butler  counties  there  are  only  a  few  in  which  any  devel- 
opment at  all  has  taken  place.  The  majority  of  the  banks,  and  those 
too  in  the  most  promising  locality  of  all — the  Indian  Ford  region — are 
as  yet  wholly  undeveloped. 

The  ore  at  the  undeveloped  banks  is  usually  seen  lying  upon  the 
surface  and  partially  imbedded  in  the  Clay  and  broken  Chert,  which 
almost  invariably  covers  thickly  the  surface,  and  often  occurs  to  a 
great  depth,  completely  hiding  the  underlying  rock.  In  most  cases 
no  rock  is  seen  in  position  near  the  ore,  but  when  it  is,  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  the  deposit. 

The  ore  deposits  of  this  region  may  be  classed  under  two  general 
divisions,  in  each  of  which  there  is  admitted  a  wide  range  of  varia- 
tion as  to  character,  size,  quality  and  position.    They  are  : 

Class  G.    Deposits  of  Limonite  ou  Limestone. 
Class  U.    Disturbed  or  drifted  deposits  of  Llmonite. 

This  is  the  system  of  classification,  adopted  by  Dr.  A.  Schmidt  in  the 
Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  1872,  and  there  explained  at  some 
length  by  him.  Observations  during  the  past  season  have  served  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  this  system  in  its  general  features.  As  all 
who  read  this  report  may  not  have  access  to  that  volume  a  general 
description  of  these  classes  of  deposits,  as  displayed  in  South-eastern 
Missouri,  will  be  given  before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  description 
of  deposits : 

CLASS  G.    DEPOSITS    OF   LIMONITE   ON   LIMESTONE. 

The  Limonite  deposits  of  this  region  seem  to  have  been  originally 
deposited  on  the  Third  Magnesian  Limestone,  which  is  the  prevailing 
rock. 

These  deposits  are  not  in  veins  or  masses  of  any  regular  shape, 
but  occur  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
manner  of  deposition. 

The  form  which  is  rather  more  common  than  any  other  is  the  hori- 
zontally bedded  lenticular  mass  of  irregular  outline  but  this  is  not 
universal,  nor  does  it  occur  often  enough  to  make  it  the  rule. 

There  is  a  popular  opinion  that  the  ore  occurs  in  true 
large  size  and  regular  course,  which,  run  continually  throi 
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hills,  and  that  the  masses  of  ore  fouad  are  oatcroppings  af  the  mun 
vein.  NothiQK  can  be  further  from  the  truth  and  aothing  tend  more 
to  incorrect  valnation  of  the  deposits  or  mistakes  in  mining  than  this 
theory.  The  facts  can  not  be  too  prominently  kept  in  view,  that  these 
depoBitsare  not  true  veins;  that  they  are  not  of  inexhaustible  ex- 
tent, and  that  a  large  outcrop  does  not  indicate  of  necessity  that  there 
is  a  correspondingly  greater  amount  beneath  the  surface. 
CLASS  H.   DISTURBBD  OR  DRIFTED  DEPOSITS  OP  LIHONITE. 

Many  of  these  deposits  in  South-east  Missouri,  in  fact  the  great 
mf^ority  of  them,  seem  to  have  been  disturbed  from  the  position 
There  originally  deposited.  We  find  them  in  all  stages  of  alteration, 
some  merely  slightly  tilted  or  moved  and  lying  near  the  original  po- 
sition ;  olhera  are  completely  broken  up  by  the  dissolving  or  washing 
away  of  the  surrounding  and  underlying  Limestone,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed, so  that  they  should  perhaps  be  more  properly  called  residu- 
ary deposits.  Of  this  class  are  some  few  deposits  of  Limonite  which 
are  found  resting  in  the  porphyritic  detritus  near  the  base  of  Porphyry 
hills.  They  are  probably  residual  from  Limestone,  which  once  ex- 
tended farther  up  the  hill  and  has  since  been  worn  away  by  slowly 
acting  erosive  agencies-  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
these  Limonites  are  never  found  at  any  great  height  on  the  Porphyry 
bills,  and  that  with  them  is  usually  found  more  or  less  Clay  and 
Ohbrt,  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  the  erosion  of  Magnesian 
Ijmestone. 

These  deposits  occur  in  a  great  variety  of  positions,  but  usually 
lying  in  much  broken,  irregular  masses,  buried  in  the  Clay  and  Chert 
or  ofteDtimes  merely  resting  on  the  surface.     From  this  can  readily  b 
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DESCRIPTION   OF  SPECIAL  DEPOSITS. 

CLASS    G.      DEPOSITS    OP    LIMONITE    ON    LIMESTONE. 

NiFONG  Bank, 

T.  31,  R.  8  E.,  Sec.  2,  S.  E.  qr.,  two  miles  from  Marqaand,  Bollinger 
county. 

At  this  bank,  two  large  cuts  have  been  made  in  the  top  of  a  high 
hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  west* 
The  larger  of  these  cuts,  of  irregular  shape,  is  about  30  feet  deep,  run- 
ning in  a  north  and  south  direction.  The  ore  is  exposed  at  its  best  on 
the  south  wall.  It  is  seen  here  in  an  irregular  mass  8  or  10  feet  thick 
and  about  20  feet  long,  inclined  toward  the  west  at  a  high  angle,  over* 
laid  by  a  mass  of  reddish  Clay  and  Chert,  which  shows  semi-stratifica- 
tion in  about  the  same  direction.  The  ore  at  the  south  end  of  the  cut 
is  of  good  quality,  a  dense  Limonite  and  comparatively  free  from 
Ohert.  That  exposed  on  the  east  wall  is  very  cherty,  so  much  so  as  to 
be  almost  worthless.  An  analysis  of  the  ore,  averaged  from  such  of 
it  as  is  marketable,  is  given  on  page  643. 

About  125  feet  east,  just  over  the  top  of  the  hill  towards  the  rail- 
road, another  cut  has  been  driven  in  a  westerly  direction,  about  00 
feet  long  and  20  feet  deep  at  the  head,  where  it  has  exposed  a  mass  of 
very  cherty  ore,  6  to  8  feet  thick,  and  tilted  ntthe  same  angle  as  in 
the  first  cut. 

Rhodes'  Bank, 

T.  81,  R  8  E.,  Sec.  14,  S.  W.  qr.,  Bollinger  county.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  sketch  (Fig.  74),  the  ore  here  lies  upon  the  south-east  slope 
of  a  low  hill.  It  has  also  been  exposed  by  the  two  cuts.  The  upper 
cut  reveals  nothing  but  pieces  of  ore  in  the  Ohert  and  Clay.  At  the 
lower,  is  exposed  over  an  irregular  area,  perhaps  40  feet  in  diameter, 
ore,  Chert  and  a  peculiar  porous  Quartzite  with  cavities  filled  with 
Ochre.  The  ore  is  frequently  found  adhering  to  this,  but  is  present  in 
very  small  quantity  in  comparison  with  it.  The  surface  of  the  hill 
above  is  covered  with  large  boulders  of  ore  and  Chert,  but  the  ore  is 
ireerfrom  cherty  admixture  than  would  be  expected.  At  the  upper 
cut  the  ore  is  better,  but  the  same  QuartzobO  rock  is  found  adhering 
to  it. 
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JEseK  Ldts's  Bakk, 


T.  80,  R  9  E.,  Sec.  II,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  AV.  qr,  Bollinger  ooonty.  At  thil 
place  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  ore  had  been  disclosed  by  two  cnte  on 
ttienorthslopeof  a  hill.  Dearths  top.  The  main  cut  is  acme  30  feet  deep 
and  Bbows  an  extremely  irregular  mass  of  ochreoue,  cberty  ore,  which 
in  its  general  direction  dips  steeply  toward  the  north.  Mach  Ochre 
is  associated  with  the  ore,  and  at  places  the  ore  is  almost  replaced  by 
Ochre.  Lying  above  the  main  body  of  ore  is  foand,  in  irregular  pieces, 
a  peculiar,  silicioua  red  ore,  a  specimen  of  which,  on  aaalyeis  by  Mr. 
R.  ChauTeoet,  gave  the  following  results : 

Peroxide  of  Iron 36.81 

Insoluble  silicioua  residue. &7.S3 

Corabined  water- 4.96 

Uetallio  Iron. 25.76 

It  is  said  to  occnr  often  in  long,  stalactitio  pieces  standing  upright 
in  the  Olay. 

Scattered  over  the  surface  of  this  hill  and  the  next  one  north,  and 
occurriDg  in  the  Clay  and  Obert  at  the  cat,  are  found  large  numbers 
of  hollow  concretions  of  good  ore— the  so-called  "Pot"  ore — some  of 
them  of  considerable  size. 

Sfsib's  MonnTiiN, 

T.  29,  B.  7  E.,  Sec.  3,  W.  half  lot  2,  N.  W.  qr.,  Wayne  county,  is  a  high 
hill  in  the  ridge  or  divide  between  Turkey  Creek  and  Bear  Creek.  The 
ore  occurs  almost  exactly  on  top  or  inclining  a  little  towards  the  east- 
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along  the  hill,  and  it  lies  scattered  in  immense  boalders  from  the  65 
foot  level  down  the  slope.    None  is  found  above  the  65  foot  level.^ 
At  this  height,  for  a  distance  of  200  to  300  feet,  the  ore  shows  a  per- 
sistent outcrop,  which  seems  at  a  number  of  places  to  be  solid  and  in 
position.    The  thickness  of  it  could  not  be  well  ascertained. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  hill,  the  ore  lies  in  greatest  abundance 
over  a  wider  surface  and  lower  down  on  the  hill ;  but  though  lying 
thickly,  almost  completely  covering  the  ground,  it  is  in  broken  pieces 
of  greater  or  less  size^  and  evidently  not  in  position. 

Some  200  to  300  yards  to  the  south-west,  at  a  point  not  shown  in 
the  sketch,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  branch  that  flows  into  the  St. 
Francois  Kiver,  is  a  large  amount  of  ore  lying  scattered  in  large  boul- 
ders on  both  sides  of  the  creek.  The  ore  is  of  only  medium  quality, 
being  porous  and  sandy  with  small  Chert  admixture  at  some  places. 
An  analysis,  by  Mr.  R.  Chauvenet^  of  a  sample  from  this  bank  has  been 
given  on  page  643. 

This  deposit  is  the  best  one  seen  in  the  Indian  Ford  region. 

Indian  Ford  Bank,  No.  1, 

T.  26,  R.  7  E.,  Sec.  24,  N.  half  N.  E.  qr.,  Butler  county.  Here  the  ore 
is  found  upon  a  low  hill,  not  above  50  feet  high,  which  is  quite  near 
to  the  old  Indian  Ford  of  St.  Francois  River.  The  ore  lies  upon  the 
south-east  slope  of  the  hill  in  an  oblong  mass,  (or  rather  two  masses 
with  a  vacant  space  between,)  about  300  feet  long  and  100  feet  at  its 
widest,  with  its  longest  diameter  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direc- 
tion. It  reaches  about  100  feet  down  the  hill — about  half  way.  The 
most  of  the  ore  outcrop  is  in  large  pieces,  but  in  the  centre  they  lie  so 
closely  connected  as  to  seem  an  almost  solid  mass  of  unbroken  ore. 
In  quality  it  is  porous  and  cherty  rather  than  sandy,  but  is  pure  enough 
to  be  valuable. 

Indian  Ford  Bank,  No.  2, 

T.  26,  R.  7  E.,  Sec:  23,  N.  E.  qr.,  Butler  county,  is  upon  a  hill,  about  110 
feet  high.  The  principal  mass  of  ore  lies  upon  the  S.  E.  Slope,  and 
shows  at  its  thickest  about  10  feet  below  the  top^  although  it  is  thinly 
scattered  over  the  top  and  thick  again  at  about  the  same  level  on  the 
northwest.  It  reaches  some  30  feet  below  the  top,  extending  down  in 
a  belt  about  SO  to  100  feet  wide.  In  its  most  prominent  outcrop  it 
shows  apparently  solid  but  limited  in  extent,  while  the  most  of  the  ore 
is  in  large  pieces.  The  quality  of  the  ore  is  so  poor,  however,  being 
both  cherty  and  sandy,  as  to  materially  detract  from  the  value  of  this 
otherwise  promising  deposit. 


OEOLOGICAL  SDKVET. 


Indian  Ford  Bank,  No.  3, 


T.  27,  R.  7  E.,  Sec.  23,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  Butler  county.  Tb«  ore 
here  occars  upon  the  south-eastern  Slope  of  a  low  hill,  about  30  feet 
high.  Near  the  top  it  shows  an  almost  or  entirely  coherent  mass, 
about  75  to  100  feet  long,  and  extends  with  this  width  down  the  Slope 
about  150  feet,  in  an  outcrop  of  broken  places,  ranging  from  6  inches 
to  3  feet  in  diameter.  The  ore  is  porous  and  quite  free  from  Chert, 
but  ia  inclined  to  be  sandy. 

LvDiAX  F9Rt>  Bahk,  No.  4, 

T.  27,  R.  7  E.,  Sec  22,  S.  hf.  N.  W.  qr.,  Batler  county.  This  is  a  large 
deposit  of  ore,  occurring  on  the  north-western  Slope  of  a  hill,  about 
6U  feet  high.  Near  the  top  the  ore  lies  in  an  apparently  coherent  mass, 
and  below  it  scatters,  spreading  over  a  large  area. 

The  value  of  the  deposit  is,  however,  greatly  injured  by  the  poor 
quality  of  the  ore,  which  is  lean,  soft  and  sandy,  and  almost  none  of 
it  of  first  quality. 

Blue  Sfbinq  Bank, 

T.  28,  R  7  E.,  Sec.  26,  8.  E.  qr.  of  S.  E.  qr.,  Butler  county  (Fig.  76.) 
Here  the  ore  is  found  in  larga  and  small  pieces,  and  in  one  place  in 
solid  outcrop,  overlying  an  outcrop  of  10  feet  of  Third  Magnesian 
Limestone,  which  shows  at  30  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  bill. 
The  ore  is  not  seen  in  any  great  amount,  the  ontcrop  being  only 
about  75  feet  along  the  Slope,  and  30  feet  wide ;   but  it  is  interesting 
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crop,  is  seen,  and  it  also  covers  the  surface  for  200  feet  or  more  down 
the  hill.  Iq  the  sketch  only  the  top  of  the  hill  is  attempted  to  be 
shown. 

The  ore  is  of  fair  quality,  porous,  with  pockets  or  cavities,  filled 
with  Sand,  and  occasionally  somewhat  cherty.  An  analysis  by  Mr. 
Ohauvenet  of  ore  from  this  bank  is  given  on  page  643. 

This  deposit  is  the  most  promising  one  seen  in  Stoddard  county. 

Shrout's  Bank, 

T.  27,  R.  6  E ,  Sec.  16,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  Butler  county,  upon  the 
western  Slope  of  a  steep,  high  ridgo,  running  north  and  south,  over- 
looking Black  River.  The  ore  lies  scattered  in  broken  lumps,  some 
of  which  are  of  large  size,  for  a  distance  of  500  feet  along  the  Slope, 
and  perhaps  100  feet  wide,  while  at  one  place,  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
a  solid  outcrop  is  seen,  showing  some  6  or  7  feet  thickness  of  very 
flinty  and  silicious  ore.  This  outcrop  of  solid  ore  does  not  show  for 
any  great  length.  There  are  in  it  occasional  seams  of  better  ore  run- 
ning through  the  mass,  but  the  best  showed  Silica  in  coarse  grains. 
The  quality  of  the  whole  outcrop  is  poor,  being  extremely  sandy,  some 
of  it  so  much  so  as  to  be  little  more  than  a  ferruginous  Sandstone- 
The  ore  of  the  solid  outcrop  is  both  cherty  and  sandy. 

An  analysis  of  a  sample  from  this  bank  is  given  on  page  643. 

Upon  the  same  tract  of  land,  |  mile  south,  on  the  N.  £.  qr.  of  the 
S.  E.  qr.  of  same  Section,  there  is  a  smaller  outcrop  of  ore  in  large  and 
small  pieces;  scattered  thickly  over  an  area  100  feet  east  and  west,  by 
175  feet  north  and  south,  and  at  some  places  the  mass  seems  to  be 
solid.  The  ore  is  porous,  semi-concretionary,  and  quite  cherty,  while 
many  of  the  cavities  of  the  concretions  are  filled  with  Sand;  yet, not- 
withstanding this,  it  will  average  better  than  the  larger  outcrop  just 
described. 

SwATTLBR  Bank,  • 

T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  Sec.  28,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N,  W.  qr.,  Butler  county.  The  ore, 
in  a  belt  about  75  to  100  feet  wide,  lies  along  the  ridge,  and  down  the 
point  to  the  bottom,  a  distance  of  about  500  feet,  on  a  low  hill  pointing 
north.  Down  the  Slope  it  is  in  broken  pieces,  mostly  of  large  size; 
but  higher  up  it  lies  in  apparently  solid  mass,  which  shows  at  one 
place  about  10  feet  thick.  This  solid  outcrop  is,  however,  of  limited 
extent,  and  the  great  proportion  of  ore  seen  is  brokeu.  It  is  of  medium 
quality,  porous  and  sandy. 

At  other  places  on  this  tract,  ore  is  found  outcropping,  and  at  one 
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place,  oa  the  N.  E.  qr.  of  the  eame  section,  a  considerable  quantity  is 
seen,  which  Beems  to  be  in  position ;  bat  the  qnality  is  so  poor  that  it 
is  not  worth  a  special  description. 

Morris  Crbek  Bank, 

T.  27,  R.  4  E.,  Sec.  35,  S.  £.  qr.,  Wayne  coanty  (Fig.  78.)  Upon  the  east 
Slope  of  a  low  hill,  about  75  feet  high,  and  scattered  into  the  bed  of 
the  creek,  which  here  runs  north  into  Black  Kiver,  the  ore  is  fonnd. 
It  lies  thickly  about  200  feet  along  the  Slope,  and  extending  up  to  the 
40  foot  level,  but  none  above.  All  the  ore  is  lean  and  cherty,  and 
often  little  more  than  a  ferruginous  Chert.  It  seems  to  have  come 
from  a  ledge  of  ferruginous  Chert,  or  very  cherty  ore,  which  shows  « 
persistent  outcrop  of  the  40  foot  level  for  abont  150  feet.  That  which 
is  broken  and  lying  in  pieces  over  the  surface  shows  a  larger  propor- 
tion  of  good  ore  than  the  solid  mass,  bat  even  in  this  there  are  irreg- 
ular masses  of  better  ore. 

The  value  of  the  bank  is  mnch  injnred,  however,  hf  the  qaalitj 
of  the  ore,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  poor. 

In  addition  to  these  already  described,  the  Qregoire,  West,  Peter- 
burger,  Big  Lake  Creek  and  other  banks  are  probably  deposits  of  this 
olass  in  the  South-eastern  Ore  District. 

CLASS  H.    DRIFTED    DEPOSITS     OF    LIHONITB. 

Foster  Bank, 

T.  33,  B,  7  E,  Sec.  16,  N.  E.  qr.,  Madison  coanty.  At  the  time  of  exami- 
nation,  three  cuts  bad  been  made  at  different  places  in  this  quarter 
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od  with  much  yellow  Ochre  and  ferruginous  Chert.    The  ore  itself 
was  dense,  cherty  and  very  silicious.    No  rock  was  visible  near  the 
ore  save   the  associated  Chert,  which  was  found  in  abundance^  both 
lying  with  the  ore  and  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  hill. 

Glenn  Emma  Bank, 

T.  30,  R.  9  E.,  Sec.  16,  Bollinger  county.  This  bank  was  described  in 
the  Geological  Report  for  1872,  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  under  the  name  of  the 
Murdock  Bank.  Since  that  time  considerable  development  has  taken 
place,  which  has  shown  more  clearly  the  character  of  the  deposit, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  examination  some  1;500  tons  of  ore  had  been 
mined  and  shipped. 

The  bank  was  opened  low  down  upon  the  hill  at  a  point  about  20 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  Here  three  irregular  excavations 
had  been  made  along  the  hill-side,  in  all  some  200  feet  along  the 
Slope,  and  the  deepest  of  them  about  80  feet  into  the  hill.  Two  prin- 
cipal ore  masses  were  disclosed.  Of  these,  the  most  southerly  was  a 
broken  mass,  seemingly  formed  of  concentric  layers  of  ore  in  small 
pieces.  Considerable  of  this  was  cherty,  but  in  the  northern  mass  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  Chert  was  seen,  so  much  as  to  render  a 
large  amount  of  ore  valueless. 

The  ore  in  the  extreme  north  part  of  the  cut  was  better  quality, 
but  mixed  with  much  Ochre.  An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of 
such  ore  as  is  not  too  cherty  to  be  marketable  from  this  bank,  is  given 
in  the  table  of  analysis.  Were  the  whole  averaged  the  per  centage 
of  Iron  would  be  much  less  than  is  here  shown,  and  the  silicious  mat- 
ter correspondingly  greater. 

TiBBs'  Bank, 

T.  81,  R  10  E.,  Sec.  29,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S..E.  qr.,  Bollinger  county.  Upon 
the  north  Slope  of  a  hill  about  60  feet  high,  the  ore  is  exposed  by  a 
cut  at  the  40  foot  level.  It  is  seen  at  the  head  of  the  cut  which  runs 
in  a  southerly  direction,  lying  in  a  broken,  irregular  mass,  much  mix- 
ed with  Ochre,  and  imbedded  in  the  Clay.  There  is  not  much  Chert 
present,  but  the  ore  is  full  of  Ochre,  and  occasionally  sulphurous.  A 
great  deal  of  very  good  Ochre  can  be  obtained  from  this  bank ;  in 
fact,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  more  Ochre  than  ore  present. 

Much  ore  is  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  several  small  test  pits 
have  been  dug,  but  without  revealing  the  presence  of  any^  solid  mass 
of  ore. 


GEOLOQIOAL  BURV£T. 


Bobbin's  Bank, 


T.31,  K.  9£.,  Sec.  10,  BoUiDger  coanty.  Here  the  ore  occars  npon 
the  north  Slope  of  a  high  hil^on  the  divide,  between  Hnrricane  and 
Crooked  Creeks.  The  ore  lies  in  many  broken  pieces  of  nniformly  large 
size,  in  a  belt  about  200  feet  long,  N.  and  S.,  and  75  feat  wide.  It  it 
dense,  hard  ore,  silicioos  rather  than  cherty,  and  mach  of  it  dark-red 
in  color.  There  are  many  Chert  pieces  scattered  with  the  ore  on  the 
snrface,  and  considering  this  fact,  it  is  rather  snrprising  thatthereh 
so  little  mixed  with  the  ore. 

T.  W.  Sreli,  Bank, 

T.  29,  R  9  K,  Sec.  10,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  £.  qr.,  Bollinger  connty.  The 
bill,  apOQ  which  this  deposit  is  fonod,  is  low  and  flat,  and  singnlar,  in 
that  almost  no  Chert  is  fonnd  apoD  it.  It  seems  to  be  deeply  covered 
with  Soil,  and  the  only  rock  visible  is  the  ore>  which  lies  in  a  belt  W 
or  60  feet  wide  and  200  feet  long,  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  most 
of  the  ore  is  npon  theS.E.  Slope,  and  is  in  large  boalders,'  It  is  dense, 
sometimes  Stalactitic,  and  nsnally  pure  and  free  from  Chert. 

Myers'  Bank, 

T.  30,  R  S  E.,  Sec.  32,  S.  E.  qr.  of  X.  E.  qr.,  Bollinger  county.  This  deposit 
occurs  upon  the  S.  bank  of  Davault's  Greek,  a  branch  of  Castor  River. 
The  ore  is  found  low  down  npon  the  hill,  not  rising  over  20  feet  above 
the  bottom.  It  lies  very  closely  along  the  foot  of  the  bill,  for  abont 
100  feet,  in  large  boalders  that  sedm  almost  solid.  A  little  prospect- 
ing has  been  done  at  two  places  by  means  of  small  cats,  which  have 
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face,  and  at  about  the  centre  is  an  irregular  mass  perhaps  100  feet 
long,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  solid  and  coherent,  but  on  closer 
examination  proves  to  be  formed  of  large  pieces  lying  closely  togeth- 
er. It  is  quite  porous,  of  only  medium  quality,  and  inclined  to  be 
coarsely  silicious  rather  than  cherty.  The  bank  is  wholly  unprospect- 
ed«  save  at  one  point  near  the  heavy  outcrop,  where  a  small  test  pit 
had  been  dug.  What  was  its  original  depth  could  not  be  ascertained, 
but  that  it  had  revealed  no  ore  was  pretty  certain,  from  the  character 
of  the  material  thrown  out  and  lying  at  the  mouth,  which  was  a  whit- 
ish Clay  mixed  with  Chert. 

Beesb  Creek  Bank, 

T.  28,  R.  6  E.,Sec.  5,  Wayne  county.  The  ore  of  this  bank  shows 
itself  in  a  zone  about  100  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long,  lying  across  the 
top  of  a  very  high  hill  or  ridge.  The  largest  amount  occurs  almost  at 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  it  is  in  large  boulders  3  feet  or  more  in  di- 
ameter, but  there  is  no  solid  mass  or  close  outcrop  appearing  nearly 
solid  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  all  broken  and  much  of  it  in  fine  pieces. 
The  ore  is  mostly  dense,  close-grained  and  of  fair  quality,  although  at 
places  it  is  both  silicious  and  cherty.  Some  specimens  give  a  reddish 
streak.  Towards  the  edges  of  the  outcrop  it  grows  more  cherty,  at 
some  places  shading  oif  insensibly  into  a  ferruginous  Chert. 

Pettit  Bank, 

• 

T.  27,  R,  7  K,  Sec.  19,  S.  E.  qr.,  Wayne  county.  The  ore  here  occurs 
in  two  principal  outcrops  upon  the  east  side  of  a  high  hill,  quite  near 
the  top.  Neither  of  them  seem  to  have  been  much  disturbed  or  far 
removed  from  the  place  of  deposition.  The  southern  outcrop  shows 
one  mass  that  appears  nearly  solid,  and  a  large  amount  broken  and 
scattered  down  the  hill  over  an  irregular  area,  perhaps  125  feet  diam- 
eter. This  outcrop,  in  a  limited  space,  shows  a  ^eat  variety  of  ore — 
some  of  it  pure  and  dense,  some  stalactitic,  some  very  sandy,  and 
some  cherty.  The  northern  outcrop  is  about  250  feet  distant,  at  about 
the  same  height,  and  is  smaller  but  more  solid.  The  ore,  too,  is  of 
poor  quality,  being  porous,  sandy  and  cherty. 

Bamsat  Bank, 

T.  27,  R.  6  E.,  Sec.  23,  Wayne  county.  [Fig.  80].  The  ore  of  this  de- 
posit is  found  lying  in  the  St.  Francois  River  and  embedded  in  the 
alluvium  of  its  west  bank.  The  bank  is  formed  of  Clay  and  mud  and 
rises  20  to  30  feet  above  low  water.  This  level  extends  back  100  to 
200  feet  on  the  west  side,  where  it  strikes  the  foot  of  the  hills.    The 
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ore  is  Bcattered  along  the  bank  for  about  50  feet,  but  does  not  rise  to 
within  lOfeet  of  the'top.  Large  pieces  of  Chert  and  cherty  Lime- 
stone are  found  embedded  with  the  ore,  which  is  all  stalactitic,  in 
large  maBsea,  showing  stalactites  of  unusual  length,  some  3  or  4  feet 
long.  There  is  no  Chert  mixed  with  the  ore,  but  considerable  Oohre 
in  the  intestices  between  the  fine  stalactites.  No  rock  ia  seen  in  po- 
sition anywhere  near,  but  at  a  point  a  few  yards  below  the  ore  there  is 
a  ford  in  the  river  which  is  there  qaite  shallow  and  runs  among  many 
boulders  of  Limestone  or  Chert.  At  time  of  high  water  the  whole 
deposit  would  be  covered.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  a  residuary  deposit 
of  limited  extent. 

Mask  Bank. 

T-  27,  R.  6  E.,  Sec  21,  N.  E.  qr.>  Wayne  county,  is  upon  the  top  of  a 
high  bill,  north  of  Otter  Creek,  which  runs  here  in  a  large  bend  on 
three  sides  of  the  hill,  which  is  the  highest  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is 
covered  with  Chert,  but  no  solid  rock  is  visible.  The  ore  lies  close, 
almost  covering  the  top,  over  an  area  250  feet  north  and  sonth  by  176 
feet  east  and  west,  but  it  does  not  extend  more  than  20  feet  below  the 
top  down  the  slope.  Jt  occurs  in  large  pieces,  that  do  not  seem  much 
disturbed.  In  quality  it  is  poor — the  prevailing  impurity  being  Ochre, 
but  Sand  and  Chert  are  also  present,  and  the  ore  is  almost  always 
mixed  with  one  or  the  other. 

Ottek  Crbbk  Bank. 

T.  27,  E.  5  E.,  Sec.  3  S.  W.  qr.,  N.  hf.  S.  E.  qr.,  and  Sec.  4,  lot  1 
N.  E.  qr.,  Wayne  county.    Along  the  top  of  the  range  of  hills  just 
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Hansy  Bank, 

T.  26,  R,  5  E.,  Sec.  5  S.  W.  qr.,  Wayne  county,  is  another  one  of  this 
olass  of  deposits  where  the  ore  is  fonnd  only  on  the  snmmit  of  a  high 
hill.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  three  and  likely  to  be  thonght  mnch 
more  extensive  and  reliable  than  it  really  is.  It  occurs  on  a  high 
ridge,  which  here  forms  an  elbow,  turning  from  a  north-east  course  to 
north.  The  ore  lies  scattered  over  an  irregular  area  along  the  sum- 
mity  from  500  to  600  feet  in  length  and  200  feet  wide.  It  is  in  patches 
more  or  less  thick,  but  at  no  place  is  anything  like  a  solid  outcrop 
seen,  and  it  does  not  extend  over  20  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill.  A 
number  of  large  boulders  are  seen,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ore  is 
in  small  pieces,  which  are  not  rounded  but  flat.  It  is,  however,  of  un- 
usually fine  quality,  being  dense,  somewhat  inclined  to  botryoidal 
forms  and  almost  entirely  free  from  Chert,  Sand  or  other  impurities. 
Occasionally  there  is  some  of  it  porous,  but  the  cavities  in  it  are  not 
filled  with  Sand  but  with  a  fine  Clay  and  not  much  of  that.  There  is 
no  rock  seen  in  position  on  this  hill,  but  considerable  Chert  and  cherty 
Limestone  on  the  slope  below  the  ore  outcrop,  while  on  the  east  side 
there  are  a  few  large  pieces  of  ferruginous  Chert  lying  with  the  ore. 
The  ore  disappears  both  to  the  north  and  south  with  the  slope  of  the 
hill  but  reappears  again  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  north  at  about  the 
same  level  in  much  less  quantity.  The  depression  between  the  two 
outcrops  is  only  a  few  feet  deep,  and  from  this  fact  it  seems  probable 
that  the  extensioa  in  depth  of  the  ore  is  very  limited. 

Bear  Mountain  Bank, 

T.  29,  R  3  E.,  Sec.  2,  N.  W.  qr.,  Wayne  county.  The  appearance  of 
this  bank  around  the  ore  outcrop  can  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
sketch,  Fig.  81,  but  the  general  geology  needs  a  slight  explanation. 

Bear  Mountain  is  an  oblong  Porphyry  hill,  having  its  greatest  di- 
ameter N.  and  S.,  and  some  400  to  500  feet  high.  Detritus  of  sandy 
Limestone,  Chert,  Clay  and  broken  Porphyry  covers  the  base  of  it 
for  from  100  to  125  feet  up,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  ore  has  been 
found.  As  shown  by  the  sketch,  the  surface  is  covered  at  several 
places  with  ore,  and  several  shafts  and  cuts  have  been  dug  in  search 
of  a  solid  body  of  it.  The  lower  cut  was  run  altogether  in  a  light- 
colored  Clay.  The  upper  one  revealed,  at  the  end,  a  considerable 
mass  of  broken  Limonite  lying  in  cherty  Clay  and  a  disturbed,  decom- 
posed sandy  Limestone.  The  shaft  above  the  cut  was  sunk  30  feet  in 
light  colored  Clay  or  decomposed  Chert,  passing  through  a  few  thin 
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seams  of  ore,  and  ending  in  the  Clay  withoat  reaching  any  solid  bod? 
of  ore.  The  upper  shaft  was  only  a  few  feet  deep,  all  in  the  same 
Clay. 

The  or*  in  the  apper  cut  is  mach  broken  and  shattered,  drawing 
from  the  mass  in  rectaognlar  pieces  of  2  to  3  inches  to  the  side. 
There  is  considerable  Chert  mixed^ith  it.    Upon  the  sorface  mach 
ore  is  of  stalactitio  stiuctare,  and  quite  pure. 
Yahciey  Hodntain  Bakk, 

T.  80,  R.  4  E.,Sec.35,N.  W.qr.of  N.E.qr.,  Waynecounty.  Thisdeposit 
and  the  one  following  are  peculiarin  that  the  Limonite  ore  is  found  at 
the  foot  of  a  Porphyry  hill,  lying  scattered  in  large  and  small  pieces 
upon  the  Porphyry  and  in  the  porphyritic  detritus.  Little  or  no  Obert 
or  Olay  is  present,  and  the  ore  is  singularly  free  from  Cbert.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  outcrop  the  ore  is  brown  in  color,  free  from  impur- 
ity; a  true  Limonite  of  first  quality.  Higher  up  it  grows  more  sili- 
ceous and  darker  in  color,  and  finally  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
decomposed  Porphyry,  highly  ferruginous. 

KiSTXB  Baite, 

T.  30,  R.  4  E.,  Sec.  35,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  Wayne  county.  This  de- 
posit is  upon  the  flank  of  the  same  hill  as  the  last  described,  and  sim- 
ilar to  it  in  the  absence  of  Chert  detritas.  The  ore  lies  some  50  or  60 
feet  higher  on  the  hill  upon  a  ridge  between  two  ravines,  and  running 
down  into  them  both.  At  the  bottom  it  is  Limonite  of  poor  quality, 
being  quite  siliceous;  but  on  ascending  the  hill  it  grows  redder  and 
leaner,  and  presents  the  same  changes  into  an  apparently  decomposed 
red  Porphyry  that  were  seen  in  the  last  described  c 
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in  height.  Ore  is  thinly  spread  over  an  area  perhaps  150  feet  in  diam- 
eter, perhaps  rather  more  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  It  occurs 
mostly  in  small  pieces,  save  at  one  place,  where  is  an  almost  solid 
outcrop  of  perhaps  20  feet  diameter.  The  ore  is  of  poor  quality,  being 
either  cherty  or  porous  and  full  of  Sand. 

Miller  Bank, 

T.  26,  R  6  E„  Sec.  35,  N.  W.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  Butler  county,  is  another, 
and  quite  characteristic  instance  of  the  deposits  of  this  class  which 
are  found  capping  the  hills,  apparently  not  far  removed  from  the 
place  of  original  deposition,  but  still  showing  no  solid  ore  masses. 
The  features  of  it  can  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  sketch.  Fig. 
82.  The  ore  lies  upon  top  of  a  hill  on  the  south  side  of  Indian  Greek, 
in  two  outcrops.  These  cap  the  highest  points  of  the  hill,  but  are 
separated  by  a  shallow  depression  in  which  no  ore  at  all  is  found,  nor 
does  it  extend  far  down  the  slope.  In  quality  it  is  very  poor,  being 
sandy  and  ochreish — the  southern  outcrop  so  much  so  as  to  be  almost 
worthless,  as  is  it  is  little  more  than  a  ferruginous  Sandstone. 

Black  Biver  Bank  No.  1, 

T.  26,  R  6  E.,  Sec.  18,  Butler  county ;  Fig.  83.  The  ore  of  this  deposit 
was  first  found  upon  the  top  of  a  hill  about  70  feet  high. 

A  large  circular  excavation  has  been  made  here  about  10  to  15 
feet  deep,  from  which  much  cherty  ore  has  been  taken  in  pieces  usu- 
ally of  small  size,  and  a  large  mass  of  the  same  ore  of  irregular  shape 
is  disclosed  in  one  wall  of  the  cut.  Much  very  ferruginous  red  Olay 
and  larger  masses  of  Chert  are  associated  with  the  ore.  About  30  feet 
below  the  summit  a  cut  has  been  run,  and  from  the  end  a  tunnel, 
which  has  penetrated  below  the  main  cut,  but  no  ore  of  any  amount 
has  been  reached  by  it.  At  the  lower  cut,  near  the  surface,  some  ore 
was  found,  but  it  did  not  extend  to  any  depth.  The  tunnel  runs 
through  red  and  yellow  Clay,  tumbling  Chert,  and  occasionally  small 
seams  or  streaks  of  siliceous  ore,  but  these  disappear  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  hill.  The  excavation  above  had  not  been  opened  down  to 
the  tunnel  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  so  that  the  exact  extent  of  the  mass 
of  ore  seen  in  the  wall  could  not  be  told,  but  that  it  does  not  extend 
far  is  proved  by  the  fact  no  trace  of  it  is  seen  in  the  tunnel  below. 

The  ore  is  usually  of  a  dark  red  color,  but  of  a  very  poor  quality, 
being  very  cherty  and  sandy.  An  analysis  of  an  average  sample  of 
such  of  it  as  is  marketable  is  given  in  the  table  of  analyses. 
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Black  Bitbr  Baxk  No.  3, 


T.  26,  B.  6  E.,  Sec.  18,  Butler  coonty,  (Fig.  84.)  This  deposit,  both  in 
its  character  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  opened,  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  last.  It  is  not  gaite  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  distaDt,  npon  top 
of  a  hill  aboat  40  leet  high,  and  the  ore  has  been  exposed  by  a  sammit 
excavation  of  irregular  shape.  A  tunnel  has  also  been  run  about  20 
feet  below  the  summit,  nnder  the  ore,  and  the  excavation  has  been 
opened  down  to  the  tunnel.  The  materials  through  which  the  tnnnel 
penetrated  are  about  the  same  as  in  No.  1,  save  that  less  Ohert  was 
fonod  and  the  Olay  was  not  quite  so  ferruginous. 

The  principal  ore  mass  exposed  is  on  the  side  of  the  cut  opposite 
to  which  the  tunnel  penetrated  and  the  bottom  of  it  was  not  well 
shown,  but  it  seemed  of  irregular  shape,  broken  and  lying  in  the  Clay. 
Not  much  Chert  was  found  with  the  ore.  It  is  of  much  better  qnality 
than  at  No.  1,  and  shows  the  same  variations  in  mineralogical  charac- 
ter. Much  of  it  is  red  and  gives  a  red  streak,  and  in  its  lustre  and  frac- 
ture appears  like  Specular  ore,  but  that  it  is  not  is  proved  by  the  fact 
of  its  containing  combined  water.  It  is  this  ore  which  has  given  to 
this  bank  the  name  of  a  Specular  ore  deposit,  and  it  was  recorded  as 
such  in  the  list  of  ore  banks  in  the  Geological  Beport  for  1872.  Speci- 
mens of  this  ore,  showing  Stalactites  and  botryoidal  forms,  are  often 
foand  adhering  to  and  passing  insensibly  into  true  brown,  ochreous 
Limonite.  These  Stalactites  show  every  appearance  of  Specular  ore, 
but  on  analysis  by  Mr.  Chauvenet,  were  found  to  contain  9.39  per  cent, 
water — thus  proving  the  ore  to  be  very  nearly  a  true  Limonite.  Much 
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There  are  a  large  number  of  other  banks  of  this  class  in  South- 
east Missouri,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  list,  but  the  de- 
scriptions given  are  believed  to  be  fairly  typical  instances  of  the  char- 
acter and  appearance  of  these  deposits. 

DEPOSITS    OF    SPECULAR    ORE. 

The  only  deposit  of  Specular  ore  seen  in  this  region  was  in  Wayne 
county  and  called  the  '*  Cheeney  Bank,"  T.  29,  R.  4  E.,  Sec.  21,  N.  E. 
qr.  of  S.  E.  qr. ;  (Fig.  86.) 

Specular  ore  of  very  fine  quality  was  here  found  scattered  over  a 
large  surface  down  the  south  slope  of  a  high  ridge,  between  and  in 
two  ravines,  and  a  considerable  distance  down  the  main  ravine  formed 
by  the  union  of  these  two.  In  the  west  ravine,  Limonite  was  also 
found  in  considerable  quantity  upon  the  surface,  but  it  proved,  on  be- 
ing tested,  to  be  only  a  disturbed  deposit  of  limited  extent.  A  num- 
ber of  cuts  and  test  pits  had  been  dug  between  the  ravines  in  search 
of  Specular  ore,  but  no  large  mass  of  it  had  been  found.  At  the  time 
of  examination,  one  shaft  had  reached  a  depth  of  80  feet,  but  no  Spec- 
ular ore  was  found  after  passing  the  first  4  or  5  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  same  thing  was  noticed  in  the  cuts  below  this  shaft.  The  Specu- 
lar ore  occurred  in  Clay  quite  near  the  surface.  The  shaft  was  sunk 
in  a  red  Olay  with  much  broken,  ferruginous  Chert  intermixed.  In 
the  cut  and  shaft  at  top  of  the  hill,  considerable  Limonite  was  found 
in  scattering  pieces.  No  rock  was  seen  in  position  anywhere  near  this 
bank.  The  top  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  Chert  and  sandy  Lime- 
stone,  and  much  ferruginous  Chert  was  found  in  the  cuts. 

It  is  reported  on  reliable  authority  that  afterwards  another  shaft 
was  sunk  about  half  way  between  the  30  foot  shaft  last  {^escribed  and 
the  top  of  the  hill.  A  large  boulder  of  ore  was  found  here  near  the 
surface,  and  ore  in  larger  and  smaller  pieces  in  the  Clay  and  Chert  all 
the  way  down,  to  a  depth  of  90  feet,  where  the  shaft  stopped  without 
reaching  solid  rock. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  other  deposits  of  Specular  ore  will  be 
found  in  the  northern  part  of  Wayne  county,  but  time  failed  for  a 
complete  examination  of  the  whole  county. 

LIST    OP     ORE    BANKS. 

The  accompanying  list  of  ore  banks  has  been  made  upon  the  plan 
of  that  by  Dr.  A.  Schmidt,  published  in  the  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  for  1872.  It  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
list  there  given  of  the  ore  banks  of  the  South-eastern  Limonite  Dis- 
trict.   No  deposit  is  here  given  which  has  not  been  visited  by  Dr. 
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Schmidt  or  myself.  It  is  not  of  course  a  completed  list;  bat  for  some 
portions  of  the  region,  it  ia  believed  to  approach  it,  as  for  instance, 
that  portion  of  Bollinger  county  aroundMarbleHill,  and  the  northern 
and  the  north-eastern  (bnt  not  the  western)  parts  of  Batler  coonty. 

In  the  sonth-eastem  part  of  Wayne  county,  east  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cois Kiver,  are  reported  a  number  of  valuable  depoeits  of  ore,  bnt 
nnfortunately  they  could  not  be  examined  at  the  time  with  the 
others. 

Many  so-called  ore  banks  have  been  visited  in  this  region,  which 
have  not  been  included  in  the  list,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
deemed  of  sufficient  size  and  importance  to  deserve  it.  Of  this  class 
are  a  few  depoeits  which  were  repoTted;in  the  lastlist,  but  not  visited 
by  any  member  of  the  Survey. 

These  ore  deposits,  nearly  all,  must  find  their  exit  to  market  over 
one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Kailroad,  or  by  the 
partially  completed  lUinoifi,  Missouri  and  Texas  Railroad,  a  line  from 
Poplar  Bluff  to  Oape  Girardeau. 

The  classification  of  ore  deposits  remains  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  Dr.  A.  Schmidt,  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Missoari  Report,  and  the 
same  symbols  are  used  to  indicate  the  probable  nature  and  extent  of 
the  deposits. 

As  the  deposits  are  so  nearly  all  Limonite,  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  republish  only  the  divisions  of  these,  and  the  symbols  for 
them.    They  are : 

ff.    Deports  of  Limonlte  on  Limestone. 

A.    Disturbed  or  drifted  deposits  of  Limonite. 
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Location  of  deposits.  Tliis  was  obtained  from  tlie  most  reliable  sources  attain- 
able, and  is  generally  correct,  but  there  may  be  a  few  instances  in  which 
the  number  of  the  section  or  the  quarter  section,  is  incorrectly  given.  It  is 
not  believed,  however,  that  an  error  of  more  than  a  half  mile  will  be 
found  in  the  location  of  any  of  tho  banks. 
Column  4— 

Counties  in  which  deposits  are  situated. 
Column  6— 

Names  of  owner  or  lessee. 
Column  6 — 

Probable  character  of  deposit,  indicated  by  the  signs  Just  described. 
Column  7— 

Probable  size  of  deposit. 
Column  8 — 

Distance  ft'om  railroad. 

Namber  one  of  this  list  is  eauivalent  to  No.  40  of  the  ore  bank 
list  of  Dr.  A.  Schmidt,  in  the  report  for  1872 : 
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APPENDIX    A. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  LEAD  MINING  IN  MISSOURI. 


BY  HK5RT  COBB. 


The  first  8t«p  taken  by  the  white  maa  in  ttaeMineralRegion  ofHissoiiri  was  dur> 
ing  the  summer  of  IMl,  when  DeSoto,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  htd  diatlngutebed  and 
enriched  himself  while  aiding  Plzarro  In  the  conquest  of  Peru,  being  appointed  Qot- 
emor  of  Cuba,  determined  to  explore  the  central  region  of  North  America,  In  the  hope 
of  discovering  rich  mines  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  establlahlnga  colony  In  the  El  Dorado, 
which  would  secure  for  him  fame  and  fortune  more  brilliant  than  Peru  sffbrded  to  Fi- 
zarro,  or  Mexico  to  Cortez,  and  where  ho  would  rise  above  hU  his  rivals  in  the  list  of 
historical  Immortality. 
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80  abundant  and  productive,  and  the  impulse  given  to  their  development  is  so  strong 
that  several  millions  dollars,  in  value,  yearly  flow  from  this  source ;  and,  by  the  manu- 
facture of  mineral,  vej^etable  and  animal  materials,  mainly  ot  Missouri,  its  great  metro- 
polis in  1874,  is  producing,  in  value,  yearly,  more  than  $200,000,000 ;  and  thus  the  dream 
of  wealth  and  fame  in  which  DeSoto  indulged,  333  years  ago,  is  now  a  reality  to  St. 
Louis. 

DeSoto,  according  to  Bancroft,  left  Cuba  with  600  men,  many  of  them  cavaliers 
and  noblemen,  with  300  horses,  splendidly  equipped,  and,  passing  into  Florida,  fight- 
ing several  fierce  battles,  traversed  the  Southern  country,  discovered  and  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River,  in  May  1541,  ascended  into  the  mineral  region,  and  remained  40  days, 
from  the  19th  of  June  to  the  29th  of  July,  at  Pacaha,  ^*  a  spot  which  can  not  be  iden- 
tified ;'*  having  passed  on  his  way  tribes  of  Indians  cultivating  fields  of  corn,  sent  an 
exploring  party  north,  toward  the  Missouri,  into  a  land  of  hunters  and  buffaloes;  then, 
turning  westward,  during  August,  followed  the  range  of  the  Oznrk  Mountains  to  the 
high  lands  of  White  Biver ;  and,  though  he  found  the  country  was  a  mineral  region, 
**  the  mountains  offered  neither  gems  nor  Gold.*'  Marching  to  the  south  in  the  land  of 
the  Tunicas,  -he  wintered  in  Arkansas,  at  the  town  of  Autiamque,  then  returning  to 
the  grandest  object  he  discovered,  DeSoto  died.  May  21, 1542,  and  was  buried  at  mid- 
night in  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  scientific  and  researching  spirit  of  Schoolcraft  was  dissatisfied  with  the  un- 
certainties in  the  narrations  of  the  course  pursued  and  places  visited  by  DeSoto  in 
Missouri,  and  endeavored  to  locate  them  with  more  accuracy,  while  traveling  over 
tlie  reputed  ground  from  the  South-east  to  South-west  Missouri  and  Northern  Arkansas 
in  1818  and  1819. 

Among  his  various  and  valuable  productions,  Schoolcraft  wrote  a  report  of  these 
researches,  entitled  ^'  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Semi-Alpine  Region  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  which  were  first  traversed  by  DeSoto  in  1541,'' 
and  fh>m  his  investigations  in  Madison  county,  where  he  mentions ''  mineral  discoveries 
— 4iot  of  Qold,  indeed,  which  was  DeSoto's  search,  but  of  Tin,  Lead,  Copper,  Iron 
CotMdt  and  Antimony,"  he  states :  **  I  was  now  in  the  probable  region  of  DeSoto's 
Coligoa,  the  utmost  north-westwardly  point  of  his  exploration,  and  it  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  Indians  had  given  him  such  wonderful  accounts  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  sources  of  the  St.  Francis."  '•''  The  Iron  Mountains  of  Belleview, 
so  Galled,  are  part  of  this  development." 

But  in  the  greatest  work  of  Schoolcraft's  life  on  the  ^'  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
States,"  published  by  authority  of  Congress,  in  1853,  he  furnishes  a  *^  Map  of  the  route 
of  DeSoto,"  drawn  by  S.  Eastman,  U.  S.  A.,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  river  was 
discovered  at  the  lower  Chickasaw  Bluff<,  near  what  is  now  the  north-western  corner  of 
tlie  State  of  Mississippi,  in  the  county  of  DeSoto,  where  the  route  ran  north  ot  west  to 
the  St  Francis  River,  In  the  land  of  the  Casqui  Indians ;  thence  east  of  north  to  the 
present  Missouri  line  near  what  is  now  the  site  of  New  Madrid,  when  he  fought  the  Ca- 
pahas ;  thence  west  of  south  and  across  the  St  Francis,  to  Quiguate,  below  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  L'Augnille ;  thence  north,  along  Crowley's  ridge,  to  the  Missouri  line, 
and  on  between  the  St.  Francis  and  Black  Rivers,  to  Coligoa,  the  land  of  mineral  wealth, 
which  seems  to  have  been  located,  according  to  this  map,  In  what  is  now  known  as  the 
▼allej  of  Arcadia,  described  by  Schoolcraft  as  being  ''*•  at  the  foot  of  the  high  granitical 
peaks  of  St  Francis  county,  Missouri,  celebrated  in  modern  days  for  the  Iron  Moun- 
taini*  and  the  Lead  and  Cobalt  mines  of  LaMotte ;"  thence  west  of  south  a(a^>ss  Black 
and  Current  Kivers  in  Missouri,  in  search  of  a  rich  province  called  Cayas ;  and,  piob- 

G.8,— 43. 
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'  ably,  crossed  fVliite  Klver  at  Tanico,  in  Arkansas ;  thence  west  tbrough  Tula,  and  over 
ihe  Pawnee,  now  Boston  Mountains,  to  Autiamague,  now  Port  Gibson,  where,  among 
the  Qutpaua  Nation,  he  wintered  lu  a  fruitTul  country  of  meadows ;  thence  down  the 
Arkaosas  lUver  to  its  mouth,  where,  according  to  ScboolDraft,  DeSoto  died. 

This  bold  adventure  of  DeSoto,  in  the  mineral  region  of  Uissoari,  within  fifty 
years  alter  tbe  discovery  of  America,  by  Columbus,  has  been  viewed  with  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration  at  the  enterprise,  and  regret  at  the  failure ;  the  history  of  the 
event  is  involved  In  clouds  of  obscurity  by  reason  of  the  vague  reports  made  of  the 
expedition,  upon  which  Bcboolcraft,  by  his  researches,  has  thrown  much  light,  wblch 
may  be  Increased  by  future  Investtgatlon  in  Missouri,  as  it  has  been  lately  In  Arkaosu. 
Yet,  withal,  the  influence  of  DeSoto  is  still  felt  by  many  scieatiflc  and  pnuitical  seekers 
after  mineral  wealth,  as  it  was  felt  in  France  In  1717,  when  tbe  flret  great  practical' Im- 
pulse was  given  to  open  the  mines  of  Mtssouri. 

Some  fbcts  in  the  history  of  tbe  Company  of  the  West,  chartered  In  Paris,  August 
23, 1717,  were  noted  by  Dr.  Litton  in  tbe  6«ologlcal  Bepori  of  Missouri  1854,  to  which 
a  few  more  may  be  added  in  this  sketch. 

Philip  Francis  Renault,  agent  of  the  "  Company  of  St.  Philips."  an  asiiociatlon 
of  individuals  which  had  been  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Western  Cutupany 
for  prosecuting  the  business  of  ralniag  Gold  and  Silver  In  tbe  Upper  Country  of  Loui- 
siana and  Illinois,  as  tbe  Missouri  region  was  then  called,  lelt  France  In  the  year  1719, 
with  200  artlRcers  and  miners,  provided  with  tools  and  means  to  execute  the  objectaof 
the  Company.  On  his  way,  at  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  he  purchased  GOO  slaves  to 
work  in  the  mines.  LaMotte,  a  companion,  an  agent  versed  in  tbe  knowledge  of  miD> 
erals,  in  one  of  the  earliest  excurdons,  in  1720,  discovered  tbe  Lead  mines  on  tiie  Bi. 
Francis  Blver,  which  bear  his  name;  and  soon  after  those  extensive  mines  north  of 
Fotod— the  Old  Mines  and  others— were  discovered  by  Benault,  to  one  of  which  his 
name  was  given.  Many  other  mines  of  Lead  were  discovered,  among  them  the  Mine 
a  Oerbore,  and  numerous  deep  boles  were  dug  throughout  tbe  mining  reg'.oa,  from  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Frands  to  those  of  the  Meramec,  by  these  searchers  for  Silver  and 
Gold ;  but  no  Silver,  except  the  small  per  ccnL  found  in  the  ore  of  LaHott«  and  near 
Mine  a  Henault,  was  discovered,  although  the  LaHotte  was  called  "  Gold  Mine,"  od 
account  of  the  Immense  size  of  the  vein. 
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Ing  in  the  Old  Mines  at  this  date,  when  it  was  abandoned  for  many  years,  and  the 
workmen  were  gathered  from  the  Old  Mines  and  others  to  the  New  Mines,  where  the 
mineral  was  found  lying  in  great  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  large 
quantities  of  ore  were  raised  from  these  mines  on  their  first  discovery. 

The  historical  facts  regarding  Kenault's  operations,  were  first  published  in  1819, 
by  Schoolcraft,  who  gained  them  by  his  researches  among  papers,  documents  and  tes- 
timony in  law  suits  on  land  claims,  by  the  heirs  of  Kenault,  and  data  derived  from  the 
obscurity  of  private  life,  both  in  France  and  America;  and  the  progress  of  mining,  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  prospect  in  1804  was  shown, 
mainly,  by  the  report  of  Moses  Austin  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
most  valuable  document,  on  the  early  history  of  the  '*  Lead  Mines  in  Upper  Louisiana,^' 
is  preserved  among  the  American  State  Papers  and  reproduced  in  this  Appendix. 

Under  the  Spanish  Government,  the  mining  business  seems  to  have  been  moder- 
ately conducted  with  very  little  change,  and  with  uncertain  data  of  the  quality  or  val- 
ue of  the  mineral  produced,  until  near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  process  of 
smelting  was  rude  and  imperfect,  only  common  open  log  fbrnaces  were  used  and  the 
Lead  ashes  wasted,  so  that  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  metal  was  turned  out  of 
the  ore ;  and  neither  shot  nor  any  other  manufacture  of  Lead  was  produced  until  the 
year  1799. 

Early  in  this  era  and  as  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  weary  searcher  among  the  obscure 
events  of  history,  Longfellow  has  thrown  some  rays  of  social  light,  through  the  poem 
^'of  Evangeline,**  by  introducing  his  leading  characters  in  this  region,  and  locating  the 
devoted  heroine,  at  that  time,  here  for  a  year, 

^'  Into  this  wonderful  land,  at  the  base  of  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
Gabriel  far  had  entered,  with  hunters  and  trappers  behind  him." 
^^  Mounting  his  Mexican  steed,  with  his  Indian  guides  and  companions, 
Homeward  Basil  returned,  and  Evangeline  stayed  at  the  Mission.*' 

This  Mission  may  have  been  at  the  village  of  St  Michaels,  now  Fredericktown, 
near  Mine  La  Motte,  or  at  Mine  a  Burton,  now  Potosi;  as  these  must  have  been  the 
•chief  villages  among  the  valleys  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  the  days  of  the  wandering 
**sadandafilicted"  Acadian. 

Although  tlie  history  of  mining  in  Missouri,  during  the  eighteeth  century,  is  so 
obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  quality  and  value  of  the  metal  pro- 
duced, yet,  from  the  year  1800,  so  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  subject  by  Aus- 
ti|i,  Schoolcraft,  Litton  and  others,  that  a  close  approximate  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  production  during  the  seventy  years,  and  of  the  production  during  the  four  years 
between  1869  and  1874,  the  exact  facts  are  known. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  gain  at  least  a  reasonable,  speculative  estimate  of  the 
production  during  the  80  years  the  mines  were  worked  in  the  last  century,  and  with 
the  history  of  the  700  workmen  who  commenced  operations  in  1720,  together  with  the 
historical  and  statistical  facts  stated  in  Austin's  Keport  of  1804,  hereto  appended,  the 
chief  factors  are  furnished  to  operate  in  the  demonstration,  which  each  curious  critic 
may  test. 

The  large  number  of  workmen  under  Renault,  might  raise  the  presumption  of  a 
greater  production  than  the  other  facts  in  the  case  Justify,  and,  doubtless,  the  most  of 
them  were  engaged  in  other  pursuits  than  mining.  Besides  the  six  mines  already  men- 
tioned by  Austin,  four  more  are  recorded  by  him :  The  Mine  a  Lanye,  discovered  in 
1796 ;  the  Mine  a  Maneto,  or  American  3Iines,  and  the  Mine  a  la  Platte,  both  being  dia* 
oovered  in  October,  1799 ;  also,  the  Mine  a  Joe,  now  called  the  Bogy  Mine, 
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EstimaU  ofiht  WiirkrMna.nd  ProductUm  al  alt  the  Mints  of  SlUiouri,  during  thrteyeart 
ending  June  1,  ISIS. 


Hino  aBurton 

Mine  Shibboleth.. 

Mine  L&Hotte...... 

Blchwoods , 

Bryan's  Mines 

Dogget's  Mines... 
'  Perry's  Diggings- 

Blltot'B  Mine! 

I  Old  Mlnea 

'  BellefoDbiiDe. 

'  Mine  Aslraddle.... 
I  Mine  Liberty ^. 

Renault  Mines 

'  Mine  Silvers 

Miller's  Mines 

CanotiDlgglngs,.. 

Becquet  Diggings 

Little  Mineg. 


1,600,000 
2.700,000 
2,400,000 

1,300,000 

910,100 
600,000 
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List  of  Mines  not  Worked. 


No. 

1 

Mines. 

No. 

Mines. 

4 

New  Digffings. 

38 

Pratt's  Mine. 

40 

Mine  a  Joe. 

44 

Gray's  Mine. 

8 

Rosenburji^'s  Mine. 

23 

Moreau  Diggings. 

22 

Henry's  Mine. 

7 

Hawlcin's  Mine. 

15 

Bibb's  Mine. 

n 

Tapley's  Diggings. 

87 

Fourclie  a  Courtois. 

21 

Micheaux*s  Diggings. 

18 

Masson^s  Diggings. 

16 

Tebault's  Diggings, 

13 

Brusliy  Run  Diggings. 

19 

J.  Scott's  Diggings. 

45 

McKane's  Mine. 

^'In  this  estimate  are  included  all  persons  concerned  in  the  operations  of  mining, 
and  who  draw  their  support  from  it — wood  cutters,  teamsters  and  blaclssmiths,  as  well 
as  those  engaged  in  digging  and  smelting  Lead  ore,  etc.  The  estimate  is  supposed  to 
embrace  a  period  of  three  years,  ending  1st  June,  1819,  and  making  an  average  product 
of  3,726,666  pounds  per  annum,  which  is  so  near  the  result  arrived  at  in  the  preceding 
details,  as  to  induce  the  conclusion  that  it  is  essentially  correct,  and  that  the  mines  of 
Missouri,  taken  collectively,  yield  this  amount  of  Pig  Lead  annually. 

'*The  United  States  acquired  possession  of  the  mines  in  the  year  1803, 15  years 
ago  last  December ;  and  assuming  the  fact  that  they  have  annually  produced  this  quan- 
tity, there  has  been  smelted  under  the  American  Government,  55,000,000  pounds  of 
Lead." 

The  average  value  of  Lead,  during  these  15  years,  was  estimated  by  Schoolcraft 
at  four  cents  per  pound ;  and  he  had  a  good  opportunity  to  reach  the  closest  approxi- 
mation to  the  fact,  through  Austin,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  business  du- 
ring that  period.  Allowing  the  above  estimate  of  quantity  and  price,  the^result  fol- 
lows that  the  total  value  of  the  Lead  produced  from  1804  to  1819,  was  $2,200,000. 

The  estimateof  quantity  appears  very  high  since  the  annual  production  in  1803,  as 
stated  by  Austin  at  the  time,  was  only  730,000  pounds.  Yet,  when  one  considers  the 
£ict  that  immediately  on  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  a  new  era  was 
started,  that  the  discovery  of  several  Immense  bodies  of  ore  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  greatly  increased  the  fame  of  the  mines  and  the  number  of  the  miners ;  that 
during  1811  the  new  mine.  Shibboleth,  yielded  5,000,000  pounds  of  mineral,  equal  to 
3,125,000  pounds  of  Lead,  and  in  1819  only  about  1,000,000  pounds ;  that  Mine  a  Bur- 
ton, which  in  1818  produced  only  500,000  pounds,  had  previously  yielded  as  high  as 
8,000,000  per  annum,  and  that  the  Richwoods  and  Bellefontalne  became  amazingly  pro- 
ductive on  their  discovery,  confidence  in  the  estimate  stated  is  confirmed ;  and  by  add- 
ing tills  total  production  to  that  gained  under  the  French  and  Spanish  Governments, 
one  finds  that  1^  1819  the  mines  of  Missouri  had  yielded  Lead  to  the  amount  of  87,190,- 
000  pounds,  and  $8,809,500  in  value. 
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From  the  days  of  the  Report  nr  Schoolcraft  and  the  lonnatloa  of  HUsouri  tnto  a 
Sbite,  another  era  was  started  la  tlie  mining  business  and  extended  to  the  date  of  the 
first  Geological  Report  of  Missouri  in  1654. 

Dr.  Litton,  Assistant  Geolojtlst,  rendered  the  State  great  service  by  tnvinK  a  iniaute 
and  scientiflc  accoant  of  many  of  the  mines  and  most  of  the  furnaces  In  the  mining 
re^on,  and  espedally  for  the  tables  of  production  he  hag  presented  on  pages  68  and  U 
of  his  Report,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  All  these  statements  are  declared  by 
Litton  lo  be  "Incomplete,"  yet,  so  far  as  they  extend,  are  to  be  highly  prized.  The 
ehlpmenta  from  the  three  points  of  Selma,  Plattin  Eock  and  Rush  Tower,  l^m  1824  to 
1854,  are  stilted  at  86,709,605  pounds,  to  which  Is  added  the  prodnctlon  of  Valle'a  mine 
sent  elsewhere.  Increasing  the  sum  to  108,193,382  pounds ;  yet  no  statement  is  made  of 
the  ehipmenlfi  during  this  period  from  Herculaneum  and  Ste.  Genevieve,  at  which  points 
aU  this  burliness  was  transacted  In  1SI9,  when,  as  above  shown,  it  amounted  to  m<Me 
than  3,700,000  pounds  yearly,  and  was  divided  nearly  equally  between  those  points. 
This  order  of  business  seems  to  have  continued  until  1831,  when  Selma  supplanted 
Herculaneum,  and,  therefore,  the  shipments  from  tlie  previous  points  during  twelve 
years,  which  at  previous  rate  amounted  to  41,400,000  pounds,  together  with  the  Iicad 
shipped  at  Ste.  Genevieve  from  1831  to  1854,  estimated  on  same  basis  at  over  40,000,000 
pounds,  should  be  added  to  the  sum  gained  by  Litton,  and  the  result  would  show  the 
total  amount  of  Lead  shipped  from  181d  to  1864,  by  tlie  UlsslsslppI  River  below  St* 
Iiouis,  to  be  more  than  170,000,000  pounds. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  shipments  from  the  mines  in  Franklin,  Crawford,  Hew- 
ton,  Jasper  and  other  counties  up  to  1B54 — tlie  famous  Virginia  Mines  of  Franklin  hav- 
ing been  discovered  in  1834,  and  having  yielded  10,000,000  pounds  of  or«  up  to  1861, 
and  the  Mount  Hope  Mine  nearly  2,000,000  pounds  of  Lead  during  the  five  yean  pre- 
vious to  this  date,  while  the  minesof  Newton  and  Jasper,  as  reported  by  Prof.  Swallow, 
nere  discovered  In  1S50,  and,  during  four  years,  produced  1,651,022  pounds. 

The  production  of  these  lour  counties,  previous  to  1854,  can  be  estimated  at  not 
less — but  doubtless  much  more — thau  10,000,000  pounds,  aud  therefore  the  tbtal  pro- 
duction of  Missouri  Lead,  from  1819  to  1854,  may  be  stated  at  180,000,000  pounda,  whkh 
is  a  little  above  an  average  of  5,000,000  pounds  yearly. 

Upon  a  careful  investigation  of  the  average  price  in  the  pages  of  the  "Western 
Journal  and  Civilian,"  and  elsewhere.  It  was  fixed  at  four  cents  per  pound,  andthualhe 
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It  thus  appears  that  these  three  counties,  duriiijf  four  years  from  1850  to  1854,  pro- 
duced 16,109,381  pounds,  makhij^:  their  average  annual  production  at  that  time  4,027,845 
pounds. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  production  of  several  other  counties  above  mentioned, 
and  particularly  Jefferson  and  Madison,  in  the  latter,  Mine  LaMotte  yielded  800,000 
pounds  per  annum  A*om  1816  to  1819. 

This  mine,  which  was  opened  more  than  150  years  ago  and  which  has  been  steadily 
worked,  produced,  as  above  shown,  200,000  pounds  per  annum  from  1861  to  1804,  and 
continued  increasing  in  its  production  until  in  tlie  single  year  of  1870  the  amount  arose 
to  the  immense  figure  of  5,128,000  pounds,  as  determined  that  year  by  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain Railroad  Company  in  transporting  it  to  the  St.  T^ouis  market.  This  production  of 
Madison  county,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  entirely  omitted  from  the  United  States 
Census  of  that  year ;  as  the  production  of  all  the  mines  of  Missouri  was  also  entirely 
omitted  by  the  Census  of  1860. 

Moreover,  the  Sandy  Mines,  of  Jefferson  county,-  which  were  discovered  in  1824, 
soon  after  Schoolcraft  made  his  report,  yielded  886,905  pounds  of  ore  from  the  south- 
em  third  of  the  mine  during  the  year  ending  September  23, 1826.  This  fact  is  derived 
fh>m  high  personal  authority  and  an  investigation  of  the  record  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action, and  now  in  the  possession  of  Charles  S.  Rankin,  of  Pevely,  Jefferson  county, 
Mo.  From  other  evidence  derived  fVom  the  same  source,  it  appears  that  the  northern 
third  of  this  lode,  in  1832,  was  yielding  ore  at  the  rate  of  666,666  pounds  yearly;  and 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  these  mines,  and  especially  with  the  superior  yield  of 
the  middle  one-third  partly  described  by  Litton,  estimate  their  production  during  the 
thirty  years  fl-om  1824.  at  10,000,000  pounds. 

The  Mammoth,  the  Tarpley,  Gopher,  Flattin  and  other  mines  of  Jefferson  county, 
which  have  produced  several  millions  of  ponnds,  according  to  Litton,  must  likewise  be 
considered ;  also,  the  mines  of  Crawford  and  of  Newton  and  Jasper,  as  above  stated, 
and  their  production  added ;  and  fiirther,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  production  of 
the  rich  mines  of  Golcondn,  Valle  and  Skewes,  the  Cove  and  Short  Lode,  Evans,  Mount 
Hope,  Darby,  Virginia  and  others  of  Franklin  county,  all  discovered  after  the  Report 
of  Schoolcraft  was  made,  was  very  incompletely  reported  in  1854,  to  which  year  the 
total  production  of  Franklin  county  was  stated  at  only  1,914,149  pounds,  as  above 
shown ;  while,  during  this  period,  Litton  allowed  the  estimate  of  the  production  of 
10,000,000  pounds  of  ore  from  the  Virginia  Mine  alone.  Also,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  years  1916, 1817  and  1818,  the  annual  production  of  all  the  mines  was  3,726,. 
666  pounds.  Therefore,  since  all  these  things  are  so,  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  that 
the  production  of  these  thirty-five  years  was  180,000,000  pounds  of  Lead,  is  strongly 
sustained  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  history  of  mining  In  Missouri  brings  us  at 
home,  ftom  the  distance  of  twenty  years  between  1854  and  1874. 

The  facts  of  production  during  this  space  of  time  are  more  easily  attainable,  fh>m 
living  witnesses  at  the  mines,  fVom  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade,  from  the  reports 
of  their  Exchange,  and  most  particularly  from  the  records  of  the  railroads  which  bring 
nearly  all  the  Lead  produced  In  the  State  directly  to  the  St.  Louis  market,  and  latterly 
have  kept  a  separate  account,  easy  of  access,  by  which  the  amount  in  pounds  of  the 
different  mineral  productions  for  each  year  can  be  exactly  determined. 

By  the  use  of  the  latter  means  in  1870,  when  the  ^^  Scientific  American  **  of  New 
York  reported  the  annual  production  of  Missouri  Lead  at  less  than  2,000,000  pounds, 
the  problem  was  proved  with  mathematical  precision  that  the  production  of  Missouri 
Lead,  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870,  was  13,658,000  pounds. 
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Here,  tbe  process  of  arrivlog  st  the  desired  esUmate  may  be  shorter  and  even  lOMe 
reasonable  than  that  previously  employed. 

Take  the  average  aDnual  production  determined  for  18M,  and  by  addloK  it  to  that 
still  more  accuretely  detenaiaed  for  1870,  tbo  sum  amounts  to  18,000,000  pounds.  One- 
half  or  this  UDOuat,  0,000,000  pounds,  represents  the  theoretical  average  annual  pro- 
duction from  13M  to  1870.  Extend  the  application  of  this  average  to  tbe  end  of  1678, 
and  the  result  gained  ia  that  tho  total  amount  of  production  of  Missouri  Iiead,  dnring 
the  twenty  years  from  ISM  to  1874,  reached  180,000,000  pounds,  which,  by  a  singnlsr 
ooincldeooe.  is  exactly  equal  to  the  estimate  of  total  prodnctJon  during  the  tblrty-flTo 
yean  preceding  18M,  and  which  result,  theoretically  dedaoed.  Is  firmly  corroborated  I7 
practical  facts  too  numerous  to  mention,  which  may  tie  introdaced  In  evidence  hereaf- 
t«r— many  of  them  being  presented  In  the  body  of  this  volume,  and  a  few  very  signlfi- 
caot  ones  added  to  this  Appmdlx. 

Although  tbe  supply  has  vastly  Increitsed  yet  the  demand  has  surpassed  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  price  has  risen  from  4  to  7  cents,  where  it  ranged  a  long  while,  and  tn- 
quently  rose  fiir  higher  during  this  term.  reacblnglO  cents  In  1864,  and  ended  at  6 
cents  per  pound  December  81, 1873. 

Taking,  therefore,  7  cents  as  a  moderate  average  figure,  it  follows  that  the  aver- 
age annual  value  of  the  Lead  produced  in  Missouri,  daring  this  t«rm,  waa  $630,000,  and 
that  the  total  value  during  the  20  years  was  $12,600,000^  But  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction, preceding  1834,  was  shown  to  be  $11,009,600;  therefore,  by  adding  these  val- 
ues and  omitting  the  fraction  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  a  demonstration  Is  presented 
which  is  doubtless  somewhat  within  tho  bounds  of  the  reality,  showing  the  total  value 
of  Lead  produced  In  Misssouri  durInK  the  1S4  yearm  from  1720  to  1S74,  was  $23,600,000; 
and.  in  the  same  way,  by  adding  tbe  quantities  developed— 367, 190,000  and  180.000,000- 
and  omitting  the  final  fraction,  the  amount  of  Lead  produced  in  Uissourl  during  the 
century  and  a  third,  from  1720  to  tbe  present  year,  is  shown  to  be  447,000,000  pounds. 

In  conclusion  of  these  notes  on  the  history  of  mining  in  Missouri,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  Lead  business,  a  few  more  items  of  evidence  may  be  adduced  to  show  the 
rapidly  rising  power  and  honor  gained  for  Missouri  in  tlie  ranks  of  the  United  Stales, 
by  plying  the  energies  of  the  people  to  mining  and  other  congenial  Industrial  interests. 

The  United  States  Census  of  1870,  with  all  Its  errors  against  the  credit  of  onr 
State,  ncknowlpdges  that,  in  Uir  production  of  Ijoad,  Misaouri  lias  as  many  establish- 
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MISSOURI    LEAD. 
Prices  During  30  Years  at  St.  Louis. 

Table  of  average  price  of  Lead  per  lOO  pounds  for  SO  years,  from  1874  to  1844,  as 
determined  by  Henry  Cobb,  on  data  derived  ^h>m  various  sources,  especially  from 
Messrs.  Chadboum  &  Forster,  of  the  St.  Louis  Shot  Tower  Gompany,  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  the  *^  Missouri  Eepnblican, "  and  the  ^^  Western  Journal  and  Civilian :" 


Year. 


1878... 
1872... 
1871... 
1870... 
1869.^. 
1868... 
1867... 
1866... 
1865... 
1864... 
1868... 
1862... 
1861... 
I860.... 
1859... 


Price. 


$6  87} 

6  87} 

7  00 

7  25 

8  75 

9  00 
900 

10  00 

10  00 

12  80 

8  62} 

6  50 


Year. 


1858. 
1857. 
1850. 
1855. 
1854. 
1853. 
1852. 
1851. 
1850. 
1849. 
1848. 
1847. 


5  25  :  1846 


5  25 
5  25 


1845. 
1844. 


MISSOURI    LEAD. 


Price. 

$  5  20 
6  OOJ 
6  22 

5  74} 

6  19 
598 
4  85 
428} 
4  60 
4  07 
8  68 
3  71 
3  42} 
330} 
3  02} 


Quantity  and  Value  Produced  Durcng  5  Years* 

According  to  the  circular  dated  January  2, 1874,  of  Messrs.  Ferd.  F.  Rozier  &  Co., 
merchants  of  St.  Louis,  and  large  dealers  in  Fig  Lead,  the  quantity  of  Missouri  Lead 
produced,  each  year,  for  live  years,  from  1874  to  1869,  is  stated ;  and  according  to  the 
figures  gained  In  the  price  table  with  these,  the  quantity  and  value  of  Missouri  Lead, 
produced  each  year  for  five  years,  is  shown  on  the  following  table : 
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Years. 

Pounds. 

V«lue. 

27,676,820 
aO.127,120 

$  1,902,747 
1,404,3W 

1872 ....; .1 

1871 

13,676,888 

967,381 

14,128,726 
12,963.976 

1,024,32! 
], 134. 317 

ISGQ 

88,873,023 

$  6,433,171 

WHITE    LEAD     WORKS     OP    8T,    LOUIS. 

When  Fig  Lead  is  brought  to  market  It  ia  turned  Into  bar,  aheet,  pipe,  shot, 
plamblug  and  white  lead,  and  all  these  Induatriea  are  driven  energetically  at  St.  Loida, 
the  white  lead  buelnesE  being  the  leadf og  branch,  with  works  of  a  capaoit;  and  oom- 
mandlng  influence  nnaurpasaed  by  any  others  In  the  United  States,  although  neither 
the  white  lead  nor  the  lead  paint  of  St.  Lonla  ia  menUoned  in  the  cenaua  of  1870,  while 
the  value  of  their  productions,  the  same  year,  amounted  to  $1,768,777. 

ThewbiteleadworlEBofSt.LouU  deserve  further  notice  than  can  be  bestowed  on 
them  here,  where  the  object  ia  to  preaent  merely  a.  staUstlcal  table  of  tbdr  production 
from  data  Airnlshed  mainly  by  the  Collier,  White  Lead  and  Oil  Company  and  the 
Southern  White  Lead  and  Color  Worlcs. 

White  Lead  Pkoduction  of  St.  Louis  in  1873. 

Nnmber  of  establiflhmenta 4 

Handa  employed 362 

Capital  iaveatcd - $1,850,000 
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$4,882,424 ;  which  riviilet  of  tribute,  together  with  the  annual  scores  of  millions  flow- 
ing from  a  hundred  kindred  streams  of 

Othkr  Industries  of  St.  Louis: 

Flour,  Pork,  Lumber,  Iron,  etc.,  amounting,  in  1873,  to  the  value  of  $200,000,000*  is 
kept  at  home,  accumulating  domestic  wealth,  and  filling  the  treasuries  of  the  people 
with  wages  of  workmen,  cost  of  raw  materials,  interest  on  investments  and  profits  on 
products ;  thus  insuring  to  St  Louis  an  independent,  easy,  London  like  seat  of  capital. 
Abundant  evidence  is  at  hand  to  prove  that  this  business  has  increased  on  an  av- 
erage fUlly  10  per  cent  per  annum  since  1870 ;  a  few  effective  facts,  on  only  one  branch 
of  industry,  being  above  presented,  touching  this  point ;  and,  therefore,  by  simply 
adding  30  per  cent  to  the  annual  value  of  products  manufactured  in  St.  Louis,  accord- 
ing to  the  ninth/census  of  1870,  it  appears  that  the  annual  value  of  products  manufac- 
tured in  St  Louis  in  1878,  was  $206,389,319. 


•The  United  States  Census  of  1870,  on  Industry  and  Wealth,  reported  the  annual  manofitcturcs  of 
St.  Louis,  as  follows  : 

Number  of  establishments 4,570 

Hands  employed 40,856 

Capital  Invested •60,857,001 

Wages  of  workmen 24,221,717 

Coatof  raw  materials 87,388.252 

Annual  value  of  products 158,761,013 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LEAD  MINES  IN  UPPER  LOUISIANA. 

COMUDMCATtD  TO  COXflRESS  NOVBUBKR  B,  1801. 
(E^traettd  from  thi"  American  Slait  Paper*,  "  Public  Land*,  Vol.  1,  p.  188.) 

!y  metaage  from  the  Pretident  of  the  Dniied  States,  of  which  iht  following  it  an  extract  ■ 


••Tim  Lead  minus  In  tl  tat  territory  (Louisiana)  offer  so  rich  a  Bupply  of  tliat  meUl 
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• 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  anuexed  a  memorauduni  of  the  number, 
extent  and  situation  of  the  lead  mines  in  Upper  Louisiana,  with  an  estimate  of  the  av- 
erage quality  of  mineral  produced,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  at  each  mine ; 
with  the  probable  quantity  which  may  annually  be  produced,  when  the  country  be- 
comes populated  so  as  to  afford  worlcmen  s  uflicient  to  occupy  the  mines  to  advantage. 

Namks  op  the  Minks. 

1.  Mine  a  Burton, 

2.  Mine  a  Robina, 
8.    Old  Mines, 

4.  Mine  Renault, 

5.  Mine  a  Maneto, 

6.  Mine  a  la  Plate, 

7.  Mine  a  Joe, 

8.  Mine  a  Lanye, 

9.  Mine  a  LaMotte, 
10.  Mine  a  Gerbore. 

1.  The  Mine  a  Burton,  situated  thirty-eight  miles  west  north-west  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, was  discovered  by  Francis  Burton,  about  the  year  1768,  on  a  fork  of  Grand  River,  * 
ten  miles  from  its  Junction  with  the  main  River,  after  which  it  takes  the  name  of  Ren- 
ault's Fork -of  the  Meramec,  and  unites  with  that  River,  about  twenty-flve  miles  above 
its  Junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Fourche  Renault  is  navigable  in  the  spring  season, 
^vithin  ten  miles  of  the  Mine  a  Burton.  In  the  year  1793,  a  concession  of  one  league 
in  superficies,  comprehending  about  one-third  part  of  the  mine,  (on  condition  he  should 
erect  a  smelting-furnace,  and  establish  a  lead  manufacture,)  was  granted  to  Mr.  Austin, 
all  of  which  he  has  carrrled  into  execution.  Francis  Burton,  also,  obtained  a  grant  of 
four  acres,  as  a  compensation  for  the  discovery. 

There  is  a  small  village  at  this  place,  of  twenty  families,  who  cultivate  a  little  land 
near  the  mines,  bnt  have  no  concessions.  Two  grist-mills,  with  a  saw-mill,  furnish  the 
inhabitants  with  grinding  and  plank. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  workings  at  Mine  a  Burton  are  in  an  open  prairie,  which 
rises  nearly  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Creek.  The  mines  may  be  said  to 
extend  over  two  thousand  acres  of  land ;  but  the  principal  workings  are  within  the 
limits  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres ;  and  perhaps  no  part  of  the  world  fhrnisbes 
Lead  ore  in  greater  quantities  and  purity.  The  mineral  is  found  within  two  feet  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  seldom  the  miners  dig  deeper  than  ten  feet ;  not  that  the 
mineral  discontinues,  but  because  they  find  it  troublesome  to  raise  it  out  of  the  ground ; 
the  French  miners  being  unacquainted  with  the  utility  of  machinery,  and  generally 
are  able  to  procure  plenty  nearer  the  surface.  « 

The  manner  in  which  the  mines  have  been  wrought  renders  it  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  mineral  terminates  in  regular  veins  or  not ;  for  when  the  miner  finds 
himself  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  his  inexperience  obliges  him  to  quit  his 
digging  and  begin  anew,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  mineral  may  be  good. 
Thus,  one-half  his  time  is  taken  up  in  sinking  new  holes  or  pits. 

The  mineral  is  of  two  qualities,  gravel  and  fossil  mineral.  The  gravel  mineral  is 
found  immediately  under  the  soil,  intermixed  with  gravel,  in  pieces  fh)m  one  to  fifty 
pounds  weight  of  solid  mineral.   After  passing  through  the  gravel,  which  is  commonly 

*  Now  called  Big  River. 
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from  three  to  four  feet,  is  (bund  &  Saiid-rock,  which  \t  easily  broken  ap  with  a  pick, 
and  when  exposed  to  the  air  eaillf  crumbles  Co  a  Rue  saod.  This  rock  also  contlniiet 
fire  or  six  feet  and  contains  mineral  nearly  of  the  same  quality  as  the  gravel ;  but  rola- 
eral  of  the  first  quality  ig  found  in  a  bed  of  red  Clay,  under  the  Sand-rock,  la  pieces 
from  ten  to  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  on  the  outside  of  which  Is  a  white,  gold,  or 
silver-colored  spar  or  fossil,*  of  a  bright,  glittering  appearance,  as  soUdlas  themln* 
eral  Itself,  and  in  weight  as  three  to  two ;  this  being  taken  ofT,  the  mineral  is  solid,  no- 
connected  with  any  other  substance,  of  a  broad  grain,  and  what  mloeralo^ts  call 
potter's-ore.  When  it  is  smelted  in  a  common  s melting-furnace.  It  produces  sixty  per 
cent. ;  and  when  again  smelted  in  a  slsg-fumace,  produces  fllteen  per  cent  more,  mik- 
iDjr  cleanly  smelted,  scTenty-flve  per  cent  The  gravel  mineral  is  Incnisted  wltk  a 
dead-gray  substance,  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  has  small  veins  of  Sulphur 
through  it,  and  will  not  produce  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  when  cleanly  smelted. 

When  1  first  knew  the  Mine  a  Burton,  in  the  year  1707,  the  French  smelted  their 
mineral  in  stone  furnaces,  somewhat  similar  to  Llme-kllns.  At  the  bottom  they  pat  a 
floor  of  the  largest  logs  to  be  fouud,  setting  smaller  ones  around  the  ddes  of  the  (Ur- 
nace.  In  a  furnace  thus  arranged,  Is  put  from  tliree  to  five  thousand  pounds  weightof 
mineral ;  and  a  fire  being  lighted  under  the  bottom  of  the  fiirnace,  ia  kept  up  udUI  the 
mineral  Is  entirely  smelted,  burnt  or  lost  In  the  ashes.  In  this  way,  each  miner  smelCtd 
his  own  mineral ;  extracting  about  tliree  hundred  and  flfty  pounds  of  lead  ttoai  each 
one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  mlnenl ;  but,  since  my  works  have  been  established, 
they  have  found  It  more  advootageouB  to  sell  their  mineral  than  to  smelt  it  tbemselres. 

In  the  year  1708,  there  were  twenty  French  flirnaoes,  but,  in  1S03,  one  only  wM 
in  use. 

The  time  for  working  the  mines  Is  from  August  to  December.  After  harvest,  thn 
Inhabitants  of  Ste.  Oenevlere  and  New  Bourbon  resort  to  the  mines ;  the  rich  aend  their 
negroes,  and  the  poor  class  depend  on  tbe  mines  to  furnish  them  with  Lead  to  pur- 
chase all  imported  articles.  From  the  middle  of  August  to  tbe  fifteenth  or  twentieth 
of  December,  there  are  from  forty  to  fifty  men  employed  in  digging  mineral ;  tbe  n- 
molnder  of  the  year  but  little  mineral  is  drawn  from  tbe  mines,  and  but  few  hands  em- 
ployed. From  the  year  17BS  to  the  year  1R03.  the  average  quantity  of  mineral  may  ba 
stated  at  five  hundred  and  fifty,  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  French  weight,  each 
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tlement  near  the  mines,  and  have  formed  a  village,  since  which  the  mines  have  been 
opened,  and  the  last  year  produced  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  mineral  of  an  excellent  quality,  not  inferior  to  the  best  produced  at  the  Mine  a  Bur- 
ton. A  Gold-colored  fossil,*  similar  to  that  found  at  the  Mine*a  Burton,  Is  also  con- 
nected with  the  mineral  taken  from  this  mine. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  immense  quantities  of  mineral  from  the  Old  Mines,  is 
at  present  very  flattering,  and  Ihere  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  there  being  as  extensive 
as  the  Mine  a  Burton.  The  present  workingf^  with  the  old,  include  about  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  The  mines  are  elevated,  and  may  be  easily  drained  to  the  depth  of 
a  hundred  feet. 

In  the  year  1799,  a  grant  for  four  hundred  acres  of  land  was  obtained,  and  sur- 
veyed in  1800,  but  includes  no  part  of  the  workings;  therefore,  the  mine,  with  the  ad- 
jacent lands,  excepting  that  concession  may  be  considered  public  property.  No  smelt- 
ing furnace  has,  as  yet,  been  erected  at  this  place,  except  a  French  one — most  of  the 
mineral  being  transported  to  the  Mine  a  Burton  to  be  smelted.  The  greatest  number 
of  hands  employed  at  the  Old  Mines,  at  any  one  time  since  the  late  establishment,  has 
not  exceeded  twenty-live  or  thirty,  and  those  only  for  a  few  months.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  space  between  the  Old  Mines  and  the  Mine  a  Burton  may  produce  min- 
eral in  as  great  abundance  as  either  of  the  mines.  The  Foueche  Renault  is  navigable 
within  seven  miles  of  this  mine. 

4.  Mine  Renault,  situated  six  miles  north  of  the  Mine  a  Burton,  on  a  creek  of  the 
same  name.  Little  can  be  said  relative  to  this  mine,  it  not  having  been  wrought  for 
more  than  seventy  years,  but,  Prom  information,  and  the  extent  of  the  diggings,  a  large 
quantity  of  mineral  was  drawn  from  it.  It  was  discovered  and  opened  by  Mr.  Renault, 
about  the  year  1724-5,  with  an  expectation  of  finding  Silver  ore.  The  country  near  the 
mine  ia  hilly  and  broken.  It  is  supposed  that  Renault's  concession,  granted  by  the 
King  of  France,  if  ever  it  should  be  brought  forward  will  comprehend  the  mine. 

The  mineral  drawn  from  these  mines  is  of  a  good  quality,  generally  found  in  Lime 
stone  rock,  in  regular  veins,  and  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
they  have  been  so  long  neglected,  unless  I  attribute  it  to  the  discovery  of  mines  nearer 
the  settlements,  and  the  small  number  of  workmen  to  carry  them  on.  As  they  are 
within  ten  miles  of  navigation,  by  the  Fourche  Renault,  great  expectations  of  their  util- 
ity to  the  public  may  justly  be  entertained. 

6.  Mine  a  Maneto,  or  American  Mines,  on  Grand  River,t  was  discovered  and 
opened  in  the  month  of  October,  1799,  by  the  Americans  settled  on  Grand  River,  is  sit- 
uated twelve  miles  east,  south-east  of  Mine  a  Burton.  The  appearance  of  the  mines 
being  very  flattering,  a  plan  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Valle  and  Pratt,  of  8te.  Gene- 
vieve, to  dispossess  the  Americans  of  the  pfivilege  allowed  in  such  cases,  of  four  acres 
in  superficies,  as  a  compensation  to  the  discoverers  of  mines.  In  1808,  Mr.  Pratt  brought 
forward  two  concessions,  one  for  himself,  of  one  thousand  acres,  the  other  in  the  name 
of  his  son,  a  minor,  for  eight  hundred  acres.  In  consequence  of  these  concessions,  the 
Americans  have  been  excluded  from  the  mines. 

The  Mine  a  Maneto,  fk*om  its  flat  position,  will  not  admit  of  deep  mining,  the  wu 
ter  rising  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  the  situation  is  such  it  cannot  be  drained. 
The  mineral  is  found  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  soft,  gray 
Limeetone  rock,  in  small  particles.  The  rock  lies  in  a  horizontal  position,  in  sheets  of 
five  or  six  inches  in  thickness.  Two  or  three  layers  of  this  rock  are  found  one  under 
the  other ;  between  each  is  a  layer,  cither  of  Clay  or  mineral,  one  or  two  inches  thick, 

.     •  Ueavy  Spar  or  Bary  tes . 
t  Big  River. 
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most  commonlj-  luiaeral.  Iii  places  wUere  the  rock  will  admit  of  eluldiig  eight  <v  ten 
feet,  Uie  mineral  is  found  in  thin  flakes,  covered  witb  an  Iron  colored  nut.  Before  the 
mineral  can  be  smelted,  it  requires  to  be  pounded  and  washed ;  after  passing  through 
ihts  operation,  out  of  one  thousand  pounds,  as  It  is  taken  from  the  mines,  three  or  four 
hundred  only  is  found  to  be  mineral.  Notwithstanding  this  addittonal  labor,  the  ease 
and  facility  with  which  the  mineral  Is  procured  would  leave  a  handsome  proflt  in  the 
hands  of  experienced  workmen ;  but,  to  the  present  holders,  yields  but  little.  There  Is 
not  the  smallest  appi:arsj)ca  of  the  HarOhsite  to  be  found  in  these  mines.  The  land  car- 
riage to  Ste.  Genevieve,  Irom  the  Mines  a  Maneto,  Is  about  twentj-alx  miles. 

G.  Ulne  a  la  Plate,  situate  on  u  river  of  that  name,  about  two  miles  fiom  its 
junction  with  Qrand  Biver,  and  eighteen  miles  south-east  trom  the  Uine  a  Burton,  was 
discovered  in  October,  1700,  by  an  American ;  but  the  InJuaUoe  done  the  setUers  at 
Grand  Kiver,  In  the  sll^ir  of  the  Mine  a  Maneto.  discouraged  those  concerned  in  Ihn 
discovery  Ihtm  making  any  great  attempts  to  open  and  improve  it.  In  1800,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  mineral  was  drawn  from  this  mine  by  two  Americans,  ob- 
tained near  the  surlace.  The  mineral  assumes  the  appearance  of  regular  vdns,  aitd 
there  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  this  mine  will  l>e  very  producUve.  A  Silver-colored  flwdlii 
found  at  this  mine,  but  not  In  such  quantities  as  at  the  Mine  a  Burton.  The  mine,  at 
present,  is  unoccupied,  for  thereasons  before  mentioned,  and  will  remain  so  until  a  more 
tavorable  moment.  The  land  carriage  from  tlie  mine  to  Ste.  Genevieve,  is  about  twen- 
ty miles.    The  mine  may  be  considered  as  the  pWtperty  of  tlie  public. 

7.  Minea  Joe,  on  Grand  Uver,  about  four  miles  Irom  the  Mine  a  la  Plate,  and 
lourteen  south-east  of  the  Mine  a  Burton,  was  discovered  by  Messrs.  Baker  and  AUj, 
American  settlers  at  Grand  Biver,  In  September,  1301,  but  was  taken  from  th«n  in 
1803,  by  one  of  those  acts  of  Injustice  not  nncommon  in  absolute  governments. 

While  Messrs.  Baker  and  Ally  were  suffered  to  work  the  mine,  they  obtained  min- 
eral In  abundance,  but  since  It  has  been  In  the  bauds  of  the  present  holders.  It  has 
produced  but  little.  This  mine  is  said  to  t>e  private  property,  which  renders  it  dUBonlt 
to  ascertain  its  extent  and  richness,  bht,  from  circumstances.  It  Is  supposed  not  to  be 
very  extensive.  The  mineral  la  found  In  pieces  of  several  hundred  pounds  weight,  p«ue 
and  solid. 

S.    Mine  a  Lanye ;  this  mine  Is  situated  six  miles  west  of  the  Mine  a  Joe,  and  six' 

miks  aoLil'ii,  f'Oiith-i-'iLst  of  llio  lA\j\ii  h  Burton.    It  was  dlscovfrc-d  about  the  y 
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they  have  not  advanced  in  the  art  of  smeltuiji^  a  step  beyond  their  ancestors ;  the  meth- 
ods they  pursue  bespeak  their  surprising  ignorance. 

As  the  Mine  a  la  Motte  differs  from  those  already  described,  so  does  their  mode  of 
smelting.  The  first  process  is,  by  dep<«siting  the  mineral  in  a  pile  of  logs,  after  the 
manner  sea  shells  are  burned  to  Lime  ;  the  piles  being  set  on  fire  and  consumed,  the 
quantity  of  Lead  produced  is  five  per  cent.  It  is^hen  put  into  a  furnace  of  stone,  such 
as  before  described ;  from  this  process,  if  well  attended,  is  produced  fifteen  per  cent* 
more.  After  this  second  burning,  they  consider  the  mineral  in  a  proper  state  for  smelt- 
ing ;  therefore,  collecting  It  from  the  ashes  they  again  put  It  into  the  furnace,  arranged 
vrith  logs  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  make  an  end  to  smelting.  From  the  last  pro- 
•cess  they  commonly  obtain  about  fifteen  per  cent,  making  thirty-five  per  cent,  the  great- 
est quantity  obtained. 

At  the  Mine  a  LaMotte  is  also  found  In  beds  what  miners  call  Gravel  Mineral,  be- 
•cause  it  Is  found  Intermixed  with  the  Soil  like  fine  gravel,  In  particles  from  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  hickory  nut  This  mineral,  after  an  Imperfect  washing,  Is 
put  into  a  furnace  where  It  Is  suffered  to  melt  Into  a  slag,  no  attempt  being  made  to  cre- 
ate a  fluxlllty  of  the  metal  from  the  dross.  It  Is  then  put  into  a  furnace  not  unlike  a 
miller's  hopper,  with  a  grate  at  the  bottom.  Underneath  a  fire  Is  lighted,  and  contin- 
ued until  the  slags  are  all  melted  and  a  partial  fiuxlon  effected.  This  mode  of  smelt- 
ing produces  about  250  pounds  of  Lead  to  1,000  of  mineral.  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense loss  In  smelting,  the  richness  of  the  mines  and  the  small  expense  of  obtaining 
the  mmeral,  leaves  an  astonishing  profit  to  the  proprietors.  I  found  by  experiments^ 
that  the  mineral  In  the  hands  of  skilfUl  smelters  will  produce  60,  and  some  of  the  veins 
70  per  cent 

About  the  year  1788-40,  the  Mine  a  LaMotte  was  considered  as  public  property, 
and  the  people  In  general  were  allowed  to  work  at  It.  At  that  time  It  furnished  almost 
all  the  Lead  exported  from  the  Illinois ;  but  soon  after  the  discovery  and  opening  of  the 
Mine  a  Burton,  the  Mine  ^  LaMotte  was  In  a  great  measure  abandoned,  the  mineral  at 
Che  Mine  a  Burton  being  much  easier  melted.  The  Mine  a  LaMotte  Is  at  this  time 
claimed  as  private  property.  In  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  working.  Therefore,  the  annual  quantity  of  Lead  Is  greatly  re- 
•duced.  For  the  years  1802  and  1803,  the  quantity  of  Lead  made  at  the  Mine  a  LaMotte 
did  not  exceed  200,000  pounds  weight,  although  about  30  men  were  employed  from 
four  to  six  months  In  each  year.  It  Is  evident  that  50  men,  under  a  proper  manager, 
with  a  good  smelting  furnace,  might  produce  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  Lead  per  annum. 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  what  part  of  the  mine  Is  private  property,  but  from  the  best 
information  about  50  or  60  acres  have  been  granted  at  different  times.  The  mine,  al- 
though not  so  extensive  as  the  Mine  a  Burton,  Is  supposed  to  comprehend  a  much  lar- 
ger boundary  than  what  Is  granted  to  Individuals,  and  may  be  of  consequence  to  the 
public.  The  river  St  Francois  will  not  admit  of  navigation  for  a  hundred  miles  below 
the  mines ;  therefore  the  produce  of  the  mines  must  be  transported  by  land  to  Ste.  Gen- 
evieve, which  Is  the  nearest  to  water  carriage. 

10.  Mine  a  Gerbore,  on  the  waters  of  the  river  St.  Francois,  18  miles  north  of  the 
Mine  a  LaMotte,  Is  also  a  discovery  of  Kenault,  who  made  an  explorement  In  1745,  but 
not  finding  Silver  ore,  the  principal  object  of  his  researches,  he  abandoned  it ;  after 
which  It  was  wrought  by  a  Mr.  Aura  and  others,  until  the  Mine  a  Burton  was  discovered 
when  it  was  again  abandoned.  The  old  Diggings  are  extensive,  but  the  quantity  of 
Lead  produced.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.     It  Is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  of  the 
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mloea  ia  the  country.    Tbe  commandant  of  New  Bourbon  has  a  concession  ot  a  leagno 
In  auperSciea,  comprehending  the  mines. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

WlthUi  12  months  past,  several  dIscoTeries  have  hcen  made  near  the  HIne  ■  Bar- 
ton. Valuable  Lead  mines  have  likewise  been  discovered  about  SCO  miles  up  the  river 
Ueramec.  Some  of  the  mineral  I  have  seen,  is  of  good  quality.  In  short,  the  eoun- 
try,  for  12  or  15  miles  round  the  Mine  a  Burton,  exhibits  strong  appenraoces  of  min- 
eral. In  all  the  small  ««eks  mineral  Is  fbund,  washed  down  tram  the  hills ;  and  it  Is 
not  uncommon  to  find  In  the  draughts,  leading  to  creeks  and  rivers,  and  in  gnlleys 
made  by  the  spring  rains,  mlneralin  pieces  from  10  to  50  pounds  weight,  brought  down 
by  the  torrents.  Some  hundreds  have  t>een  oollected  In  this  way.  No  eonntry  yet 
known,  furnishes  greater  Indications  of  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  Lead  mineral,  and 
so  easily  obtained.  One  motive  to  render  the  mining  business  generally  advantageoos 
is,  that  every  farmer  may  be  a  miner,  and  when  unemployed  on  bis  farm,  may  by«fi}w 
weeks'  labor,  almost  at  his  own  door,  dig  as  much  mineral  as  will  Aimlsh  his  family 
with  all  Important  articles.  From  a  view  of  the  Lead  mines  In  Upper  Louisiana,  It 
may  he  seen  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  an  Increase  of  population,  to  angment  their 
produce  to  a  surprising  degree.  It  Is  also  evident  there  are  valuable  discoveries  yet  to 
be  made.  It  may  therefore  be  matter  of  consideration  with  the  Oovemment,  whether 
the  donation  of  four  acres  la  supcrfices  to  tlie  discoverers  of  mines,  would  not  be  ad- 
vantageous to  be  continued.  The  Spanish  Government  has  also  allowed  the  inhabi- 
tants to  work  on  public  land,  free  from  any  kind  of  tax.  A  continuation  of  this  priv- 
ilege will  exhaust  both  the  mines  and  the  timt>er,  without  the  least  advantage  to  the 
public  On  the  other  band.  If  a  heavy  imposUlon  is  Unposed,  it  may  discourage  the 
mining  business ;  yet  the  man  who  can,  with  his  pick  and  shovel,  make  his  S80.  $40, 
and  sometimes  his  $100  per  month,  may  well  afford  to  pay  a  small  tax  to  Government. 
The  country  about  tlic  mines  Is  broken,  but  not  mountainous,  and  furnishes  the 
best  lacd  lor  cultivation,  and  streams  of  water  sufficient  lor  all  kinds  of  water  works. 
Grand  River  rises  10  mllea  south-west  of  the  Afine  a  Burton,  and  In  Its  course  forms 
nearly  three  parts  of  a  circle  round  the  mines,  and  loses  its  name  In  the  Fouche  Be- 
inult.  wIiIl'Ii  1^  iiavlgubie  to  ttm  Migslsalppi.     They  unite  ti?n  miles  north  of  the  Min 
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To  this  may  be  added  the  increased  value  on  120,000  pounds  weight,  manufactured 
at  the  Mine  a  Burton  into  shot  and  sheets,  which  makes  the  export  valuation  $40,100 
per  annum,  the  average  produce  for  three  years  past.  Admllting  1,000  men  to  be  em- 
ployed the  year  round,  at  the  different  mines  now  known,  and  the  quantity  of  Lead 
produced  to  be  in  proportion  to  what  is  now  obtained  by  150  men,  a  supposition  by  no 
means  extravagant,  the  proceeds  are  found  to  amount  to  $500,000  and  upward.  This 
calculation,  perhaps,  by  some,  may  be  deemed  incredible ;  but  the  riches  and  extent  of 
the  mines  Justify  the  calculation. 

An  estimate  of  the  Produce  of  the  several  Mines, 

Mine  a  Burton,  550,000  pounds  mineral,  estimated  to  produce  66f,  is  366,666J 

pounds  Lead,  at  $5,  is ^ $18,838  83 

To  which  add  $30  (on  120,000  pounds  manufactured)  to  each  thousand,  is 3,600  00 

$21,983  33 
Old  Mhies,  200,000  pounds  mineral,  estimated  to  produce  66},   is  188,333} 

I>ound6Lead  at  $5  per  hundred  weight,  is 6,666  67 

Mine  aLaMotte,  220,000  pounds  Lead  at  $5  per  hundred,  is 10,000  00 

Suppose  at  all  other  mines  80,000  pounds  Lead,  at  $5,  is. 1,500  00 

Total  amount  is- $40,100  00 

When  the  manufacture  of  White  and  Red  Lead  is  put'  into  operation,  the  export 
valuation  will  be  considerably  augmented  on  the  same  quality  of  Lead. 

The  folowing  table  will  show  the  present  population  of  the  Mine  a  Burton  and  its 
vicinity : 

7abU. 


Division  of  Settlement. 


Mine  a  Burton,   including  several 
plantations 


Belle  vue  -.... 
Old  Mines.... 
Grand  River. 


Total 


o  g 


10 

5 

12 


a 

to 

B 


14 
20 


30 


64 


cr 
B 


00 


12 


15 


27 


Whole  Number  of 
Inhabitants. 


Suppose  each  family  to  con- 
tain 8  persons,  the  whole 
number  will  be  728  souls. 


In  June,  1799,  when  £  removed  my  family  to  the  Mine  a  Burton,  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  settled  on  the  Grand  River  and  its  waters  did  not  exceed  68  or  64 
persons,  consisting  of  eight  families. 
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N.B.— Some  late  traDsacHons,  by  order  of  tbo  Governor  of  St.  Louie,  if  valid,  will 
eatirely  cbange  the  aitnatioa  of  the  public  property  wltbln  tea  miles  of  Hlne  a  Burton. 
Surreys  of  all  the  lands  worthy  of  noUce  have  been  made  with  an  Intention  to  Include 
«yery  spot  of  land  supposed  to  contain  mineral.  These  surveya  amount  to  thlr^or 
'  forty  thousand  acres,  and  have  been  made,  except  In  a  few  Instances,  since  the  first  of 
the  present  montb. 

The  abore  observations  and  estimates  are  as  accurate  as  the  nature  of  things  would 
permit  and  the  shortness  of  time  I  have  had  to  collect  Information. 

AU  of  which  are  submitted  with  respect 

MOSES  AUSTIN. 

FebraaTy  IS,  ISOi. 


APPENDIX    C 


METALLIC  STATISTICS  OF  MISSOURI 


[Union  Merchants'  Exchange  Reports  for  1872.] 


Ltad — Importations  to  St.  Louis  from  1866  to  1872, 


1856. 
1867. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862, 
1863. 
1864. 


Year. 


Total  i>ounds. 


16,872,480 

18,004,400 

25,311,760 

21,150,400 

19,059,280 

9, 220, 720 

7,664,000 

6,885,840 

7,442,800 


1866. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 


Total  pounds. 


9,880,880 
11,966,720 
11,664,400 
14,866,840 


1869 i  18,264,240 

•            1  ' 

1870 18,968,120 

1871 18,896,880 

1872 

1873 


22,861,520 
♦80,090, 060 


•From  Circular  of  F.  F.  Rozler. 
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Of  the  fore^infc amount  1,580,640 pounds  were  shipped  fh)m  Galena;  869,680 
pounds  Arom  Omaha,  and  20,411,200  pounds  produced  in  Missouri  during  1872. 

From  data  furnished  hy  the  different  railroads  we  find  that  the  amount  of  Lead 
shipped  from  their  stations,  within  the  State  of  Missouri,  during  1872,  were  as  follows : 


Station. 


By  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R. : 

From  Granby 

From  Carthage » 


By  the  Iron  Mountain  R.  li. : 

From  Desoto.. 

From  Vineland.. 

From  Blackwell 

From  Potosi 

From  Hopewell 

From  Cadet 

From  Mineral  Point 

From  Mine  LaMotte 


By  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R. : 

From  Centretown 

From  Tipton „ 


Total  production  of  Lead  in  Missouri.. 
Importation  from  other  States 


County. 


Newton, 
Jasper... 


Jefferson. 


( t 


i  < 


Washington. 


1 1 


i  < 


i  < 


Madison. 


Cole 

Moniteau. 


POUNDS- 


3,760,000 
1,160,000 


746,385 
145,090 
190,080 

1,307,435 
193,740 

2,761,870 
95,870 

2,829,775 


240,000 
120,000 


Total. 


4,920,000 


8,270,135 


360,000 


13,550,185 

9,811,385 

22,871,520 
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Zine  Ora,  in  fonn  of  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  often  mixed  with  the  Silicate  and  Sulpbo- 
rel;  waa  shipped  to  St.  Louis  from  the  following  stations : 


STiTIOS. 

COUSTY. 

POUKDS. 

P        G      h 

Newton 

Which  total  equais  5,171  and  1710-2340  tons  of  3,240  pounds  or  6,792  and  7SO-2000  of 
3,000  pounds.  Of  these,  nearly  B,000  tons  were  smelted  for  Zinc,  {^tId;;  1,727,460  pounds, 
or  an  average  yield  of  34  per  cent,  while  the  rest  was  used  In  the  manufacture  of  ^Vblte 
Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Barytet,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  White  Lead,  was  shipped  to  St.  Louis  hy  the 
Iron  Mouutaln  Ballroad  as  follows : 


Station. 

Pounds, 
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Pig  Iron  produced  and  shipped  to  St  Louis : 


Where  From. 


Moselle.. 

Leasburg 

St  James 

Carondelet.. 

1.  Vulcan  Iron  Works. 

2.  Missouri  Furnace  Co. 


Tons  op  2,240  lbs. 

EACH. 


County, 


Tons. 


Franklin 2,886 

Crawford  « ,      6,742 


Phelps  ..... 
St  Louis : 


3,109 

22,000 
22,000 
3  Carondelet  Iron  Works' '. !      6,400 

14,760 


Pounds. 


4.  South  St  Louis  Iron 
Works 


Total.. 


From  this  amount  was  ex- 
ported  


Used  in  Missouri 


59,930 


.^- 1 ._ 


;    65,930 
21,907 


Tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

EACH. 


Tons.     Pounds. 


3,176 
7,550 
3,481 

24,640 

24,640 

7,168 

16,620 


87, 176 


62,641 
24,535 


1,45^, 
800 
400 


656 


656 
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Iron   Ore  brought  to  bL  Loula  during  the  month  Of  December,  bring  an  ap- 
proximate estimate,  except  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob : 


Tos8  OF  2,2«  Lbs. 

TOKS  OF  2,000  Lbs. 

Each. 

EiCH. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

By  the  AtUntto  and  Pacific  Eallroad : 

Ironridire 

14,847 

1,280 

12.905 

1,400 
1,200 

BurkUnd  _ , 

1,784 

1,942 

1,380 

9,678    !         400 

10,716 

676    1          800 

767 

1,360 

By  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad : 

3&G,99e 

1,010 
1,610 
1,160 

Cornwall. 

2,026 

I'lO 

2,941 

Marquand 

384 

290 

430 

450 

Marble  Hill.- 

412 

420 

461 

i,3nu 

Frederick  town 

45 

1,340 

« 

140 

Ri'saville 

SO 

i.300 

90 

500 

APPENDIX    D. 


MINERAL    SPRINGS 


BT  6.   C.  BROADHEAD. 


This  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  full  description  or  to  be  a  lull  list  of  Mineral  Springs 
— others  are  included  in  couqty  reports,  and  there  are  still  others  which  we  have  not 
seen. 

IRON    OR    CHALYBEATB    SPRINGS. 

These  may  be  seen  flowing  frcm  Drift  Sands  or  else  chiefly  Sandstones.  Several 
fine  springs  were  observed  at  Bird  Price's,  on  Ramsey  Creek,  Pms  county.  One 
indicated  the  presence  of  considerable  Iron ;  others  had  a  pleasant  but  no  particular 
mineral  taste,  while  others  were  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  marshy  character  of  the 
ground.  The  water  from  one  is  said  to  act  on  the  kidneys,  another  to  be  beneficial  to 
djTspeptic  persons.  The  neighboring  ground  is  low  and  flat,  and  no  beds  of  rock  are 
seen  near  by.  From  this  "  flat "  the  country  spreads  off  into  rich,  rolling,  heavily  tim- 
bered, beautiAil  valleys  gradually  merging  into  the  surrounding  knobs,  which  are  cap- 
ped with  Burlington  Limestone  reposing  on  the  Chouteau  beds.  Lower  down  the  val- 
ley, we  find  occasional  outcrops  of  the  shaly,  pyritiferous  beds  of  the  Cincinnati 
Group.  The  springs  being  near  the  horizon  of  this  Group,  probably  flow  from  these 
shaly  beds.  We  certainly  do  believe  that  the  Sulphur  Springs  of  this  vicinity  owe  their 
origin  to  reaervoira  in  these  beds. 

At  W.  B.  Sitton's,  in  Lincoln  county,  near  Louisville,  is  a  mild  Chalybeate  Spring. 
A  brown  deposit  is  found  in  the  adjacent  wells. 

On  Bryant's  Creek,  near  the  Mississippi  River  bottoms,  arc  also  several  springs  of 
similar  character. 

At  Lexington,  Lafayette  county,  there  is  a  Chalybeate  Spring  which  has  been 
somewhat  resorted  to.  Its  flow  is  weak,  but  it  has  a  strong  taste  and  seems  to  flow 
probably  from  Shale  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures.  The  overlying  surface  depociti  ai» 
fermginons  and  sandy,  and  may  probably  somewhat  affect  the  charaoter  of  this 
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On  Clear  Fork  of  Blackwater,  bIx  miles  north  of  Knob  Noster,  Johnson  county,  i 
weak  Chalybeate  Spring  IsBuea  from  Coal  Ueasnre  Shales.  Another  fine  Chalybeate 
iSpring  is  said  to  be  ten  miles  south  of  Warrensburgh.    - 

In  the  northern  countiee,  where  the  Sands  of  the  Drift  abound,  the  waters  are  often 
colored  by  Oxide  of  Iron.  Suub  waters  and  many  such  springs  may  be  found  in  Knox, 
Adair,  Sullivan,  Mercer  and  Harrison. 

In  Knox  county.  In  Sec  12,  T.  G2,  R.  10  W.,isa  fine  Chalybeate  Sprinjt,  that  U 
much  esteemedas  a  mild  cathartic  andgood  tonic.  ' 

In  Adair  the  waters  of  some  of  the  streams  flowin£  through  beds  of  Ooal  Meas- 
ure Sandstone,  partake  of  a  Chalybeal«  character.  The  waters  of  Hog  Creek,  Hazle 
Creeic,  etc.,  have  miirked  diuretic  properties,  and  on  waters  of  Hog  Creek  are  Bcvend 
Chalybeate  Springs. 

In  SuLUVAN  county,  in  Sec.  2*,  'J,'.  Si,  It.  21  W.,  a  Chalybeate  Spring  Issues  (iom 
Coal  Measure  Sandstone.    It  is  of  pleasant  taste  and  has  marked  diuretic  properties. 

A  few  miles  north-west  of  Prikcbton,  Mercer  connty,  In  Sec.  10,  T.  66,  R.  24 
W.,  numerous  springs  issue  from  the  drift  sands,  most  of  them  cont^nlng  much  Oxide 
of  Iron  In  solution  and  a  thick,  rusty  cruBt  Is  deposited  on  the  adjacent  ground. 

NearMT.MORiAii,  Harrison  county,  a  line  Chalybeate  Spring  flows  ftomdrUt 
i^aiids,  in  which  a  small  Nautilus  and  other  cretaceous  fossils  were  found. 

Near  Smithtok,  Wobth  county,  a  Chalybeate  Spring  issues  ftam  aanda  ol  altered 
Drift. 

Two  miles  nortb  of  NKVAD.t,  Vbrko.n  county,  there  is  a  very  pleasant  Chalybeate 
Spring. 

SALT    AND    SULPHUR    SPRINGS. 

In  Ralls  county  are  many  noted  Springs.  Buffalo  Licit,  in  Sec.  38,  T.  65,  R.  T 
W„  issues  from  Chouteau  Limestone.  A  Saline  taste  is  perceptible.  About  the  year 
1S20,  or  a  few  years  since  that  time,  Salt,  in  remunerative  quantities,  was  made  at  this 
place  by  the  Messrs.  Ely.  Bones  of  Buflalo  are  found  imbedded  in  the  mar»b]r  ground 
near  the  Spring,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Salt  River  aBuflUo  trace  was  observed  from 
two  to  live  feet  in  depth  and  from  twenty  to  fldy  yards  wide.  The  waters  of  BnlBiIo 
Lick  are  very  healthy,  and  are  said  to  be  good  for  liver  complaint. 
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The  Spring  at  Savertox  gomewhat  resembles  Fremon's,  but  the  water  is  not  so 
strong.  A  dark  indigo  blue  deposit  is  formed  on  the  gum  composing  its  waU ;  without 
is  a  black  deposit,  and  in  the  branch  is  a  whitish  deposit.  Salt  and  Sulphur  are  pre- 
dominant. 

In  PiKK  county  there  are  many  Mineral  Springs.  Most  of  them  contain  Sulphur 
and  Magnesia,  etc.,  in  combination,  and  they  generally  issue  from  Shales  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Group.  I  would  include  the  following,  reputed  to  possess  valuable  medicinal 
properties. 

£lk  Lick,  on  Spenccr^s  Creek,  is  very  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  and  pleasure 
seekers  during  the  summer  months.  The  water  is  a  mild  white  Sulphur  and  very 
much  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties.  There  are  three  springs.  Their  source  is  in 
the  Cincinnati  Group. 

The  three  springs  on  Buffalo  Lick  probably  possess  as  valuable  properties  as 
Elk  Lick. 

Other  springs  are :  ErsoM  Salt  Spring  at  Mrs.  Mbrriwethbrs,  and  of  less 
note  are  Mud  Lick  Spring  (Sulphur,)  near  Louisiana  and  Franlifort  Road :  Frankfort 
Salt  Spring;  Spring  on  the  J.  W.  Davis'  farm ;  Lindsay's  Lick;  the  Ford  Spring,  on 
Big  Ramsey,  near  Paynesville  Road. 

On  Mr.  Thomas'  land,  in  N.  W.  qr.  of  Sea  6,  T.  63,  R.  1  W.,  at  upper  part  of  the 
Lick,  are  two  acres  of  marshy  ground.  The  water  apparently  contains  Iron.  At  the 
lower  part  a  Sulphur  Spring  breaks  out.  Flint  pebbles  strewn  around  are  covered 
with  a  bluish  incrustation.  Mastodon  teeth  and  other  ancient  bones  have  been  found 
near  the  spring. 

Mud  Lick  occupies  a  wet  area  of  about  three  acres,  on  which  are  two  Sulphur 
springs.  Cattle  seem  very  fond  of  the  water.  Shales,  probably  referable  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Group,  crop  out  in  the  spring. 

At  Mr.  John  W.  Davis'  a  spring  issues  forth  from  near  the  Junction  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Shales  (Cincinnati  Group,)  and  Upper  Trenton  Limestone  (Galena  Group). 
It  contains  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  and  Iron.  A  brown  deposit  settles  on  the  mud  and  a 
scum  on  the  still  branch  water.  The  water  is  clear  and  occasionally  a  slight  ebullition 
takes  place,  and  gas  arises. 

The  springs  at  Mrs.  Merriwbthbr's  resemble  the  springs  at  Mr.  Davis'.  They 
are  Epsom  Salt  issuing  from  the  upper  bed  of  Trenton  Limestone.  When  stationary, 
a  dirty  scum  will  collect  on  the  surface ;  a  ferruginous  deposit  lies  on  the  earth  around, 
seemingly  in  a  semi  state  of  crystlUization.    This  water  is  much  esteemed  as  a  diuretic. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  Junction  of  Big  and  Little  Ramsey  is 
Lindsay's  Lick,  a  large  spring,  covering  an  area  of  half  an  acre ;  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen rises  from  it  frequently. 

Ford  Spring,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  Lludsay's,  flows  out  copiously— con- 
tains Salt  and  Sulphiu^tted  Hydrogen. 

On  Buffalo  Creek,  in  S.  E.  qr.  Sec  34,  T.  54,  R.  1  W.,  is  a  Salt  Spring  with  a  Lick 
of  several  acres  seemingly  quite  barren,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  a  white  saline  in- 
crustation. Many  small  concretions  of  Oxide  of  Iron  are  found  and  also  bones  of  large 
^inlmals.    Lower  down  the  creek  is  another  Sulphur  Spring. 

In  Lincoln  county,  near  waters  of  Culvre,  sulphur  springs  are  reported  to  exist 

L'OuTRK  Lick,  west  of  Danville,  Montgomery  county,  is  a  Salt  Sulphur,  and  dur- 
ing the  early  settlements  much  Salt  was  made  here.  The  water  issues  fVom  the  Second 
Magnesian  Limestone. 

The  Spring  at  Gorbham's  Lick,  Randolph  county,  is  12  feet  deep,  and  embraces 
10  square  leet  of  surface.    The  adjacent  wet  ground  covers  an  area  of  about  20  square 
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feet.  The  water  seems  to  be  strongly  saline,  sod  on  stirring  It,  bubbles  orSulpharetted 
Hydrogen  arise.  Hach  Salt  was  formerly  made  here.  Someof  th&rutnsof  old  worlu^ 
Including  aahee  and  fragments  of  posts,  were  yet  to  be  seen  a  few  years  ago.  Cattle 
are  very  fond  of  tbe  water. 

SwxBT  SPBDtQS,  on  Huntsville  and  OUsgow  road,  in  Sec  17,  T.  53,  R.  IS  W„ 
contaJns  common  Salt,  Epsom  Salt,  and  some  Salt  of  Magnesia.  The  water  Is  very 
benefldalln  somediseases.  Its  action  appears  to  becbleflyon  tbe  bowels,  •>«  regu- 
lator and  tonic,  and  is,  thereAire,  good  for  dyspeptic  persons.  It  has  a  Sulphnrons 
taste. 

NInemlles  west  of  Marshall,  Saline  connty,  are  sereral  large  Salt  springs  and  Salt 
ponds ;  they  occupy  a  flat  valley,  depressed  but  a  little  below  adjacent  bills.  Some  of 
these  springs  are  quite  Saline,  and  it  would  probably  pay  well  to  manufacture  Salt  here. 

On  SaitCreek,  Charlton  oount]-,  ore  several  Salt  springs. 

At  Una's  Coal  Mine,  2  miles  north  of  Brunswick,  Charlton  county,  there  is  a  strong 
Copperas  spring,  with  quite  an  abundant  flow  of  water. 

An  account  of  the  Howard  county  Salt  springs  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  that 
county. 

Sulphur  Springs,  on  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  20  miles  below  St.  Louis  ;  Meramec 
Springs,  Cheltenham  Springs,  in  St.  Louis  county,  and  Chouteau  Springs,  In  Cooper, 
have  been  much  resorted  to. 

BwKBT  Sprimos,  near  Brownsville,  Saline  county.  These  springs  flow  from  cav* 
Itles  In  tbe  Upper  beds  of  the  Burlington  Limestone.  The  hltl  here  U  47  feet  high,, 
above  water  in  Blackwat«r,  spreading  out  back  in  a  flat  tabic  land.  The  spring  itself 
Isabout  30  feet  above  the  river,  and  has  a  sweetisli,  alkaline  taste.  It  Is  usef\il  to  pro- 
mote general  good  health,  and  is  much  resorted  to  In  the  proper  season.  It  is  owned 
by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Yantls,  who  informed  me  that  be  used  the  water  for  ordinary  cook- 
ing and  drinking  purposes,  for  which  it  was  very  suitable,  except  for  making  tea. 
Dr.  Y.  has  evaporated  the  water  and  obtained  a  Salt  resembling  Rochclle  Salt.  Dr.. 
Litton  made  an  analyris  of  the  water  and  found  it  to  contain  tbe  following  constilii- 
ents,  arranged  In  regular  order  as  to  quantity,  the  greatest  flrst : 
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Saint  Louis,  Oct.  SSy  1874' 
Mr.  G.  C.  Broadhead,  Director  of  Missouri  Geological  Survey: 

Dear  Sir  :  Herewith  I  hand  you  the  results  of  most  of  the  chemical  work  done 
ill  connection  with  the  State  Survey,  during  the  past  year. 

Many  analyses,  chiefly  qualitative,  are  not  included  in  these  tables. 

The  results  of  most  of  these  examinations  are  given  in  the  various  reports,  in 
which  are  also  included  the  greater  part  of  the  present  work,  here  presented  in  a  sys* 
tematic  and  tabular  form. 

Respectfully  yours, 

REGIS  CHAUVENET. 


«.  8.1—45. 


CHEMIOAL  ANALYSES. 


BT  B.  CHAUVENKT. 


The  following  tabular  statementa  of  analyses  do  not  include  the  reanlts  of  all  the 
chemical  cxamloations  made  In  connection  with  the  field  work  of  the  survey.  In  nu- 
merous Instances,  samples  were  sent  to  the  laboratory,  the  nature  of  which  being  nn- 
eertaln,  qualitative  examination  was  required  to  settle  the  question.  In  other  cases, 
the  per  ccntsge  of  one  consUtuent  only  was  required,  or  some  special  test  was  directed 
to  be  mode.  A  statement  of  the  result  obtained  In  any  given  case.  Is  made  la  the 
proper  connection  in  the  report  of  the  field  work,  and  no  mention  made  of  it  In  the 
present  report.  Analyses  made  In  a  regular  series,  however,  and  illustrating  the  na- 
ture of  Important  deposits,  are  here  brought  together,  and  the  tables  may  be  found 
convenient  to  refer  to.  although  most  of  the  analyses  aro  given  In  their  proper  connec- 
tion In  the  body  of  the  work. 

Some  of  the  results,  however,  lira  to  be  found  only  in  the  present  report.  Among 
these  are  the  analyses  of  Limestones  taken  from  various  depths  of  the  artesian  well  at 
the  Insane  Asylum,  St.  Louis  county,  which  were  originally  made  for  the  report  of 
1872,  but  not  published.  A  number  of  Goals  are  here  given,  not  elsewhera  mentioned, 
andafewexaminatlonsof  spring  and  well  waters  from  Howard  and  other  counties. 
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precipitation  from  solution  in  Sulphuric  Acid,  the  slightest  excess  of  the  latter  being 
carefully  guarded  against,  gave  a  perfect  separation.  The  Cadmium  being  now  re-dis- 
solved, precipitated  and  weighed  as  Oxide,  was  always  brought  again  into  solution,  and 
carefully  tested  for  Zinc.  The  **  Cyanide^'  method  was  used  also  for  separating  the 
two,  the  results  given  being  a  mean  of  several  trials,  all  agreeing  within  0.05  per  cent. 

The  method  used  for  the  *'  proximate^'  analysis  of  Coals,  was  the  same  as  that  do- 
scribed  in  the  report  of  1872.    A  brief  account  of  it  precedes  the  present  tables. 

The  locality  of  each  sample  is  indicated  by  section,  township  and  range,  in  most 
instances,  and  when  these  are  not  known,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  banlc  is  given. 
For  more  particular  descriptions  of  localities,  mode  of  occurrence  and  size  of  deposits, 
whether  of  Coals  or  ores,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  proper  reports  of  the  field 
work. 

The  analyses  of  Slag  from  the  Joplin  Lead  furnaces,  were  made  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Blair,  to  whom  I  am  also  Indebted  for  much  assistance  on  other  parts  of  the  work, 
more  especially  on  the  Iron  ores  analyzed  in  connection  with  the  report  of  Mr.  Ph.  N. 
Moore. 


M 
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Silver  in  all  cases  obtaiued  by  fire-assay. 

Iron  and  Zinc  are  here  estimated  as  in  the  state  of  metal.  For  example,  in  ISo. 
1,  the  Zinc  (0.94)  estimated  as  Blende  would  be  1.41  p.  c.,  and  the  Iron  (0.16)  as  Pyrites 
would  be  0.34  p.  c 


LOCALITIES  AS  FOLLOWS : 

No.  1.    From  shafts  20  and  22,  Holman  Di^gin^i^s,  Granby ;  as  delivered  to 

smelting  works. 
No.  2.    Shaft  499,  Trent  Diggings ;  cleaned,  and  in  condition  as  delivered  to 

smelters. 
No.  3.    Shaft  215,  Village  Diggings,  Granby;  pure,  as  delivered  to  smelting 

works. 
No.  4.    Minersville,  Jasper  county  -,  cleaned,  but  not  washed. 
No.  5.    Joplin  Mining  and  Smelting  Company ;  cleaned  and  washed  sample, 

as  delivered  at  Riggins'  and  Chapman's  Furnaces. 
No.  G.    Swindle  Diggings,  Joplin ;  washed. 
No.  7.    Temple  Diggings,  Joplin.  ^ 

No-  8.    Stevens'  Mines,  near  Joplin. 

In  all  of  these  samples,  search  was  made  for  Antimony,  Arsenic  and  Copper,  but 
no  trace  of  any  of  these  metals  was  detected  in  a  single  instance.  The  direct  deter- 
mination of  Lead  was  usually  omitted,  the  objects  of  the  examinations  being  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  impurities. 

Galena  from  Miller  and  Morgan  Counties, 


SUicious 

Iron  (met.).. 
Iron  Pyrites 

Zinc 

Silver. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

0.11 
trace. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

0.16 

0.24 

(0.51) 

trace. 

none. 

0.21 

0.48 

(1.02) 

trace. 

trace. 

0.13 

trace. 

none, 
trace. 

none. 

none. 

Neither  Copper  nor  Antimony  could  be  detected  in  Uiese  Galenas. 

No.  1.  Walker  Mine,  Miller  county. 

No.  2.  Madole  Diggings,  Morgan  county. 

No.  8.  New  Granby  Diggings,  Morgan  county. 

No.  4.  Strelt  Diggings,  2  miles  south  of  Centretown, 

A  softened  Limestone  from  the  **  New  Granby"  Diggings,  known  as  '^Limesand,^ 
contains: 


)  QEOLOaiCAL  SDBVXT. 

Slllcious  matter,  (Clay) 14.71  perceut. 

Feroxiile  of  Iron _ _    1.08       " 

Lime „ -  26.11       " 

Mugnegla. * _  17.17       '■ 

Carboalc  icid 40.21       " 

TofaO. 98.88 

Oarbontiiei  of  Lead,  (btown  at  "  Dry-boiu"  at  the  Mitta .-) 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

SiUclouB _ 

0.36 

9.85 

,03. 

none. 

0.75 
trace. 

Magnesia. _ „ 

trace. 

0.75 

Water. _ 

trace. 

none. 

none. 

■""■ 



No.  1.  Frazler  Dlfcglngs,  Qrtnby ;  altered  Oalena,  blulsh-graj-  [n  color,  (wool- 
mineral,)  ahowa  remains  of  Sulphur. 

No.  2.  Oraobf ;  masalve ;  of  brownish-red  color ;  tbe  Iron  exists  in  tbis  and 
next  No.,  as  peroxide. 

No.  3.  EnnlB'sha^Mlnersvilie;  tbis  Is  a  loose.  Clay-like  moss,  wbich  is  wasb- 
ed,  yielding,  however,  only  the  small  amount  of  30  per  cent  of  Car- 
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All  contain  traces  of  Magnesia  and  of  Salphur.  No.  3,  contains  Carbonic  Acid, 
from  having  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  after  cooling. 

No.  1.    Cinder  from  Scotch  hearth,  Biggins  and  Chapman,  Joplin. 

No.  2.  Jasper  County  Smelting  Works,  Joplin ;  ordinarily  good  Lead  cin- 
der from  reverberatory  furnace. 

No.  3.  Same  works  as  last;  bluish  and  somewhat  burned,  fi'om  near  fire- 
bridge of  the  reverberatory  furnace. 

A  sample  ot  *•*  tailings,"  or  refuse  from  the  washing  and  jigging  operations,  being 
well  mixed  and  ground,  gave : 

Metallic  Lead „ 4.23  per  cent 

Metallic  Zinc 86.51       " 

The  I^ad  being  present  as  Galena,  and  the  Zinc  as  Blende.  This  sample  was 
irom  Joplin,  and  illustrates  the  intimate  mixture  of  Galena  and  Blende,  ('*  Black-Jack,") 
in  the  neighboring  deposits.  « 

The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  various  Zinc  ores  from  the 
Oranby  Region  :  • 

L    CARBONATE    OF    ZINC    (White  Jack). 

This  sample  was  from  shaft  28,  Hart  Shaft  District,  Granby,  taken  from  a  large 
cnass: 

Per  cent. 

Silicious  matter 1.22 

Peroxide  of  Iron 1.21 

Oxide  of  Zin& 68.02 

Carbonic  acid -    34.58 


100.03. 


2.    SILICATES    OF    ZINC. 


SUIca 

Peroxide  of  Iron. 

Oxide  of  Zinc 

Water 

Lime 


Totals.. 


1. 

2. 

28.32 

27.51 

0.61 

1.22 

67.15 

68.05 

8.59 

7.10 

None. 

1.21 

99.67 

100.09 

8. 


26.88 

0.65 

66.37 

6.46 

Trace 

100.81 


SXOL0610AL  BDB7KT. 


No.  1.    Bellew's  sbaft,East  Point  District,  Qranbf.    Repreaenta  areragfe  of 

the  ore. 
No.  2.    Vlllitfce  DliTKlDgs,  Granbf,  cleaned. 
No.  3.    Frazier  Digji^iigB,  Oranby.    Hhalt  40S,  as  delivered  to  Bineltln;;  works. 

3.    BLENDE. 

Average  sample  from  Bellew's  sbafC,  East  Point,  Graaby,  gave— 

Per  cent 

SllidouB  matter. '. 2.0B 

Iron  (as  metal,) _ 0.63 

Zinc      "  _M.67 

Lead None. 

The  composition  of  most  of  the  samples  of  Blende  sent  Is  verjr  nearl  j  the  same  : 
tbls,  bat  the  following  two  are  very  Interesting : 


SUiolons 

Iron  (metal} 

Cadmium  (metal)  ~, 
anc  (metal).....*. 


No.  1.  From  Leadvllle.  Dark,  greer.ish  yellow  in  color.  Crystalline. 
No.  2.  Porter's  Diggings,  shaft  18,  JopUn.  Same  description  as -No.  1 . 
Other  samples  of  Blende  ftum  the  same  region  failed  to  give  even  a  trace  of  Cad- 
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For  various  qualitative  analyses  and  examinations  of  ores  and  minerals  found  in 
Zinc  deposits,  reference  may  be  made  to  description  of  same  in  Dr.  Schmidt's  report. 

LIMESTONES, 
Accompanying  Lead  ores  in  tlie  Joplin  region. 


Sillcious. 


Peroxide  of  Iron 

Carbonate  of  Iron 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 


Totals. 


99.G9    1  100.88 


No.  2  contains  a  very  trivial  amount  of  Bitumen. 

No.  1.    Soft,  gritty  **  Spar.'*    Parr  shaft,  Joplin  Hill.    A  loose  aggregation 
of  small  crystals  of  reddish-yellow  color. 

No.  2.    ^^  Altered  Limestone,"  Joplin,  showing  black  specks  of  Bituminous 
matter. 

No.  8.    From  Sherman  shaft,  Joplin.    Kesembles  Spathic  Iron  ore.    Full  de- 
scription of  these  Limestones  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Schmidt's  report. 


, 

4. 

5. 

Sillcious 

1.57 

0.52 

54.04 

0.89 

0,28 

Peroxide  of  Iron • 

0.18 

Lime 

55.82 

Maimesia......  ........................  w.  ........,..it .......tt.t.T.t......t-T....TTT.TT.r 

0.32 

No.  4.    Light  gray  crystalline.    Watkin's  shaft,  Jasper,  No.  3  District,  Joplin. 
No.  5.    White  oolitic  Limestone,  from  Holman  Diggings,  Qranby. 

CLAY. 

A  yellow  **  Tallow  Clay,"  from  shaft  195,  Frazler  Diggings,  Granby,  gave  33.04 
per  cent.  Oxide  of  Zinc.  The  Zinc  was  present  as  Carbonate,  as  was  evident  from  the 
effervescence  of  the  Clay  with  acids. 

A  yellow  Clay,  taken  from  shaft  4,  Lone  Elm,  gave — 

Water 8.88 

SiUca ..46.15 

Alumina* 88.55 

Lime,  Magnesia  and  Alkalies  not  determined. 

"Includes  Oxide  of  Iron. 


OKOLOaiOAI,   SHRVKT. 


NICKEL    AND    COBALT    ORBS. 

1.  Mine  LaMotte,  "  Old  Jack  "  Dtgglnjc^.  Tbe  Galena  obtniued  here  was  foand 
U>  centi^n  no  Nickel,  but  an  accompanying  ore  gave — 

PercenL 

Metallic  Copper. ^ 2.04 

"       Nickel 2.27 

"       Cobalt. :....'....-. 1.60 

"      Lead Trace. 

Iron  Pyrites  being  pregent  la  much  larger  amouDt. 

3.  Mine  LaMotte,  Nledner's  ahafl.  Here  the  Ualcna  Is  intermixed  with  Nickel 
and  Cobalt.    A  sample,  containing  some  Gangue,  gave— 

*    Per  cent. 

Lead  (metal) 63.63 

Copper  (metal) Trace. 

Nickel  (metal).. - 4.26 

Cobalt  (metal) _ 1.42 

3.    Galena  trom  "  Old  Copper  HIne,"  same  region,  gave — 

Per  cent. 

Copper. - None. 

Nickel 1,68 

Cobalt. - .' O-Oa 

The  following  analysis  of  a  slag  from  the  fUrnacea  of  the  •'  St.  Joseph  Lead  Com- 
pany," sliows  tbe  curiously  mixed  character  of  the  ores  found  In  the  S.  E.  Lead 
Region.  It  was  made  for  the  Company,  and  is  published  by  permiasion  of  Mr.  C.  B. 
Parsons,  Superintendent: 
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This  slag  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  absorbing  water  and  car- 
bonic acid.    Antimony,  absent 

S  1  L  V  E  II ,  (ArgenUferous  Galena). 

A  sample  from  the  so-called  ^'Kadisou  County  Silver  Mine,''  Sec.  9,  T.  32,  R.  6  £., 
u  thin  vein  in  Porphyry,  on  land  of  John  Revels,  gave : 

Silver 4  ounces  to  the  ton. 

Lead ^  12.84  per  cent 

Most  of  the  *^  fine-grained "  Galena  in  Madison  county  will  yield  from  2  to  7 
ounces  of  Silver  per  ton,  the  latter  figure  being  rarely  reached. 

COPPER. 

The  only  sample  examined  which  contained  a  noteworthy  per  centage  of  Copper 
was  one  of  mixed  Iron  and  Copper  pyrites,  with  Gangue,  from  Collins'  Diggings, 
Cooper  county.    This  yielded  20.96  per  cent  metallic  Copper. 

IRON    ORES 

From  Coal  Measures,  Cedar,  Vernon  and  Barton  counties.  Partial  analyses,  giving 
silicions  matter,  water  and  Iron.  Localities  described  in  report  of  Mr.  Broadhead, 
Director  of  the  Survey. 
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No.  1.  Vernon  county.   Lower  Coal  Measures ;  Sec  34,  T.  34,  R.  33. 

No.  2.  Cedar  county.*  Lower  Coal  Measures ;  Sec.  15,  T.  34,  R.  27. 

No.  8.  Cedar  county.  Lower  Coal  Measures ;  Limonite.  Sec.  15,  T.  84,  K.  27. 

No.  4.  Cedar  county.    Coal  Measures ;  bed  8  to  5  feet  thick ;  Limonite,    S. 

W.  part  of  county,  Sec.  22,  T.  84,  R.  28. 

No.  6.  Cedar  county.    Underlies  No.  4 ;  bed  1 J  feet. 

No.  G.  Barton  county.    S.  E.  part  of  S.  W.,  Sec  10,  T.  33,  R.  33. 

No.  7.  Barton  county.    Coal  Measures.    Sec  18,  T.  33,  R.  33. 

No.  8.  Barton  county,  near  Lamar.    Sec.  25,  T.  32,  R.  31. 


Two  **  stray '/  ores  are  here  inserted : 


No.  1. 


SiUcious 6.81 

Peroxide  of  L-on '  75.82 

(MetaUlcIron) '  (52.72) 

Lime- "  10.09 

^lagnesia '  trace. 

Sulphur trace. 

I 

Pliosphoric  acid !  0.856 


No.  2. 


4.84 

94.18 

(65.93) 


No.  1.    S.  W.  corner  of  Cole  county,  Irom  vicinity  of  "Locust  Mound." 
No.  2.    Madison  county.    S.  E.  qr.  S.  W.,  Sec.  11,  T.  38,  R.  5  B. ;  Mrs.  King's 
land. 


'Contains  Carbonic  Acid  and  trace  of  Protoxide  of  Iron. 


OEOLOeiOAL  BDRvnr. 
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No.    1.  L.  Johnson,  T.  28,  R.  6  E.,  Sec.  15,  N.  E.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.,  Wayne  Co. 

No.    2.  Jesse  Lute,  T.  30,  R.  9  B.,  Sec.  11,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  W.  qr.,  Bollinger  Co. 

No.    3.  Spear's  Mountain,  T.  29,  R.  7  E.,  Sec.  3,  wj  lot  2  of  N.  E.  qr.,  Wayne  Co. 

No.    4.  Bbck  River  Bank,  T.  2C,  R.  6  E.,  Sec.  18,  Butler  Co. 

No.    6.  Same  as  No.  4,  T.  26,  R.  G  E.,  Sec.  18. 

No.    6.  Spiva  Bank,  T.  28,  R  8  E.,  Sec.  26,  Stoddard  Co. 

No.    7.  Myer's  Bank,  T.  30,  R.  8  E.,  Sec.  32,  S.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  Bollinger  Co. 

No.    8.  Shrout's  Bank,  T.  25,  R.  6  E.,  Sec.  16,  N.  E.  qr.  of  N.  E.  qr.,  BuUer  Co. 

No.    9.  Bear  Mountain  Bank,  T.  29.  R.  3  E.,  Sec.  2  N.  W.  qr.,  Wayne  Co. 

No.  10.  Poblick's  Bank,  T.  32,  R  8  E.,  Sees.  23  and  24,  Bollinger  Co. 

No.  11.  Glenn  Emma  Bank,  T.  30,  R.  9  E.,  Sec.  16,  Bollinger  Co. 

No.  12.  Cushman  Hill  Bank,  T.  80,  R.  9  £..  Sec.  18,  N.  E.  of  N.  E.,  Bollinger  Co. 

MANGANESE    ORES. 

No  pure  Binoxide  of  Manganese  hus  been  found  in  Missouri.  Many  of  the  ore» 
containing  Manganese  show  in  places  a  crystallization  resembling  that  of  Pyrolasite, 
but  none  of  them  give  as  high  an  Oxygen  ratio  as  is  required  for  a  commercial  article. 

Four  miles  north-west  of  Frederick  town,  Madison  county,  (Hick^s  place,)  a  mineral 
occurs  giving : 

Sllicious  matter 66.82 

Peroxide  of  Iron ; 18.67 

Sesquioxide  of  Manganese... 14.24 

Water 8.19 

Metallic  Iron.. 13.07 

Metallic  Manganese 9.86 

With  some  Lime  and  Magnesia  undetermined. 

In  Reynolds  county,  S.  W.  qr.  of  S.  W.  qr.  of  Sec.  16,  T.  3,  R.  2  E.,  (Lindsay's  ore 
bed,)  an  ore  occurs  giving  the  following  results,  (a  partial  analysis  only  was  made) : 

Silicious.. 28.81 

Iron  (as  Peroxide) 4.81 

Manganese  (estimated  as  Protoxide) 50.84 

Lime 6.24 

• 

The  **'  Silicious  "  in  this  ore  is  Feldspar,  containing  71.50  per  cent.  Silica  and  14.85 
Alumina.  Potash  was  qualitatively  determined  only.  Similar  replacements  occur 
elsewhere. 

In  the  Report  for  1872,  analyses  occur  of  ores  containing  both  Iron  and  Manganese 
in  proportions  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  ^*  Spiegeleisen."  No  other  ores  of  thi& 
kind  have  since  been  found  in  the  State,  but  from  the  fact  that  at  least  one  such  deposit 
is  known  to  exist,  and  in  view  also  of  the  contiguity  in  several  instances  of  Manganese 
and  Iron  ores,  it  seems  well  worth  the  while  of  those  owning  hitherto  useless  deposits 
of  Manganese  to  develop  their  property  somewhat,  and  ascertain  whether,  as  is  qcca- 
slonally  the  case,  they  ^^  run  into  *'  Iron,  or  into  ores  containing  both  metals. 
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COALS. 

Tbe  '-  proximato  '■'  aoaljses  here  gi\'eu  show  per  centage  of  water,  volatiie  matter 
(gas),  fixed  carbon  and  asb.  Per  centage  of  coke  may  be  found  by  Eummlng  the  two 
last  per  centages.    The  metbod  of  analysis  employed*  was : 

First — FoTtealtr:  exposure  to  temperature  of  103°  to  115°  C.,  loss  of  weight  indi- 
cating moisture. 

Second— FoT  TotatiU:  Btrong  igoition  for  three  minutes  in  a  closed  Platinum 
crucible. 

Third— For  fixed  carbon:  heating  the  coke  wUh  free  accei^g  of  sir  until  complexly 
''burned  off," 

FoitriA — For  aali :  eimply  weighing  eanie,  it  being  the  residue  Ih>m  the  last  ope- 
ration. 

Some  of  tbe  best  coals  In  these  tables  are,  In  Barton  couuly,  Flack's,  Sec.  29,  T.  32 
It.  38 ;  Coal  from  S.  W.  of  Sec.  i3,  T.  82,  R.  33  ;  Nell  and  Gilbert's,  N.  W.  of  Sec.  29„ 
T.  38,  K.  83;  Cool  from  Sec.  18,  T.  83,  R.  33; -and  from  8.  W.  of  Sec.  17,  T.  81,  B.32. 

In  Vernon  county  :  CasBell's,  N.  "W.  of  Sec.  7,  T.  3",  R.  83 ;  the  top  of  the  Ostge 
Coal  Company's  Bank,  Clayton ;  and  Webster's. 

In  Bates  county :  Eecadon's  Coal,  except  bottom  of  aeam ;  Goodman's;  Wright's; 
Mrs.  Holt's ;  and  Hosey's. 

In  Howard  county;  Garrln's,  Sec.  28,  T.  SO,  It.  17;  Kobb's,  Sec.  36,  T.  02.  K,  16; 
I>r.  Scroggiu's  bank ;  and  Gilmore's,  N.  W.  of  Sec.  16,  T.  40,  B.  17. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  samples  sent  for  analy^s  were  lair  averages  of  tlie  beds  rep- 
resented. The  Coals  above  mentioned  arechoseu  on  account  of  their  showing  less  than 
tlio  amount  of  ash  and  more  than  tbe  average  of  fixed  carbon.  Many  others  oearlj 
approach  them  in  both  respects. 
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Three  of  the  Bates  county  Coala  will  not  coke,  viz :  Carr's,  Mrs.  Holt's  tind  Con- 
ley's.    Carr's  is  the  best  example  met  with  in  the  series,  of  a  perfectly  non-coking  Coal. 

COAL—AMOUNT    OF    SULPHUR. 

Sulphur  was  determined  in  a  few  Coals  only.    The  following  table  shows  the  av- 
erage per  centage  to  be  high : 

Barton  County. 

Per  centage. 

H.  Flack's,  Sec.  29,  T.  32,  R.  33 2.97 

W.hf.  of  S.25,  T.;32,R.  81 2.55 

Nea  &  Gilbert,  N.  W.  Sec.  29,  T.  38,  R.  38 1.42 

Beebe's,  S.  W.  Sec.  7,  T.  31,  R.  33 6.48 

McKerrow's,  S.  E.  qr.  Sec.  31,  T.  33,  K  32 « 1.85 

A.  Cllne's,  Sec.  34,  T.  31,  R.  31 5.59 

Sec.  18,  T.  38,  R.  33 .• .•  2.W 

.Johnson  County. 

Porter's,  near  Dunksburgh 6.93. 

Sullivan  County. 

Kirby's,  N.  E.  S.  W.  Sec.  21,  T.  61,  R.  20 2.29 

Mrs.  Downing's,  Sec.  18,  T.  04,  R.  18 8.48 

,  Moniteau  County. 

Moniteau  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Moniteau  Station.. 5.207 

Coke  firom  same 4.612 

Bates  County. 

Hecadon's,  N.  E.  Sec.  IG,  T.  40,  R.  32 1.86 

B.  Yates',  S.  E.  Sec.  4,  T.  39,  R.  29....« .' ^ 4.10 

Wright's,  S.  E.  Sec.  8,  T.  40,  R.  31 3.55 

Carr's,  S.  W.  Sec  3.3,  T.  89,  R.  31... 2.28 

Cedar  County. 

B.  Marcus',  N.  \V.  Sec  15,  T.  36,  R.  27 4.95 

Hosey's,  N.  E.  S.  W.  Sec.  16,  T.  85,  R  26 8,26 

Adair  County. 

J.  M.  Williams',  N.  E.  Sec  16,  T.  63,  R.  17 - 4.41 

Beeman's,  Sec.  3,  T.  6.3,  R.  16 ^ 7.18 

Linn  County. 

Edward's,  Sec  13,  T.  57,  R.  21 4.83 

St  Catharine ^ 8.63 
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Howard  County. 

Todd's 2.369 

The  Ifoniteau  Coal  coutdns  0.75  per  cenL  Iron,  which  would  require  only  0.857  per 
cent.  Sulphur  (aa  Pyrites.)  In  a  great  mulority  of  the  above  Coals  however,  Snlphnr 
is  present  as  Sulphide  of  Iron.    (Pe  S^) 

The  following  analyses  of  spring  and  well  waters  are,  as  mentioned  In  the  intro- 
ductory remarks,  by  no  means  complete.  Much  too  ^reat  a  time  had  tn  most  cases 
elapsed,  between  the  times  of  taking'  the  waters  and  analyzing  them,  and  In  several, 
more  Carbonate  would  appear  iu  solution  than  appear  in  these  tables.  In  fhct,  in  more 
than  one  of  them,  a  sediment  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  was  found  to  have  settled  out 

In  the  three  Salt  springs,  however,  In  Howard  county,  the  analyses  are  probably 
accurate,  at  least  the  water  was  lu  good  condition  and  without  sediment,  aa  brought  to 
the  laboratory ; 

Vbsn-on  County— Capt.  Eoutze's  Spring,  S.  E.  of  Sec.  1,  T.  8G,  B.  29. 

This  water  gives  only  84  grains  to  the  gallon  of  solid  residue,  chiefly  Chloride  o! 
Sodium.    Sulphates  arc  absent    No  quanUtave  analysis  was  made. 

"  Ellis'  "  Wbll— N.  "W,  of  Sec.  28,  T.  30,  B.  31,  SJ  mtlea  N.  ofNevada,  Vernon  county. 

Grains  to  gallon. 

Carbonate  of  Lime. ~  6.80 

Carbonate  Magnesia ~  7.76 

Chloride  of  Sodium 30.19 

Chloride  of  Calcium. - - 9.91 

Chloride  of  Magnesium 8.63 

SulphaC«of  Lime 6.8S 

G9.13 


Ver.\os  Cousty— Spring  Six  miles  South  of  Nevada. 
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Barton  County— Water  from  Milford  gave 

Sulphate  of  Lime « 43.44 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia CG.C6 

Sulphate  of  Soda 63.81 

No  Chlorine.    The  jug  contained  a  sediment ;  Carbonates  of  Lime  and  Magnesia. 

Howard  County—"  Lewis' "  Spring,  near  Glasgow. 

Grains  to  the  gallon. 

Sulphate  of  Lime /. 122.91 

Carbonate  of  Lime , ^ 23.71 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia - 73.12 

Chloride  of  Calcium 37.29 

Chloride  of  Sodium : 961.30 

1,208.33 

**  Boon'8  Lick'*  (Howard  county.) 

Sulphate  of  Lime 119.27 

Chloride  of  Calcium 81.47 

Chloride  of  Sodium 972.29 

1,173.03 

"Burkiiart's  Spring.  "—(Howard  county.) 

Sulphate  of  Lime ^ 135.08 

Chloride  of  Calcium 98.74 

Chloride  of  Magnesium 116.89 

Chloride  of  Sodium 1,082.48 

1,428.19 
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Abcrnathy  BraDch 249,  260 

Actinolite ^ 377 

Adair  county 242 

Adams — saltwater 199 

Agate ^ 361 

Agatized  and  drusy  Quartz 37$ 

Agatized  Quartz ^ 360 

Agriculture — Bates 177 

Barton....; 117 

Cedar .\..^ 76 

lloward ^ 199 

Jiisper 79 

Madison 373 

Putnam 290,  291 

Schuyler 300 

Air  Furnace ! 494,  535,  536,  558,  562 

Air  in  Mines 491 

Alluvium ^ 259,  275,  346 

Ancient ^ 259 

AltaVista ^ 321 

Altered  beds  of  Archimedes  Limestone 885 

Chert — no  ore  in ^ 404 

Alteration  of  Chert 403 

of  Limestone  to  Dolomite 405 

of  Limestone — period  of. 520 

Alum  Creek 242 

and  Copperas  Springs 98 

Amazonia ^ 308 

Amount  of  ore  shipped  from  Grove  Creelw ^ ^ 88 

Analysis  of  Black  Sand 342« 

Galena,  etc.,  of  Mine  LaMotte 368 

Lead  and  Silver 369 

Flack's  Coal Ill 

Central  Missouri  Lead 507 

Sand  boulders ^ 519 

Andrew  county :. ~ 303 

Angleslte 889,  608 

a.fl— 47. 
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Ankcrite 47 

AoUcIiDal  axis  In  Howard - _ ]9B 

AntimoDy _ TS 

Archocan _ IS,  19,  351,  389 

Archimedos OS,  386 

AreaBartoQ  county 97 

Cedar  county  Coal  Held 72 

Argentiferous  Galena 363 

Arragonite _ 40 

in  Caves _.a SC 

Arsenica)  Pyrites 373 

Asbestos r.I,  852,  876,  877 

Ash— bine— limlL 180 

Aspen 342,  250 

Aaphftltum » 52,  88,  124,  387 

Austin's  list  of  Lead  Mines 12 

ATcry  &  Co.,  L.  M jjl 

Avon  Mines 622 

Azoic - _ 18.    IB 

Azurite. - 511 

JtftldTiff. , , 89.i 

lifllier  iSs  BayloB— Mill  rock  at. 271 

Banded  Porphyry 36D,  370 

Barren  Limestone  of  Owen 82 

BaiTens,  Adair  countj' ~ 243 

Iterreus ~ 45 

Baryta  mixed - 15,    60 

Barytes .'. - 12 

nnc  crystals -, 158,  MC 

description  of  Central  Missouri .■  GOO 

presence  with  T^uad riOl,  505 

In  Soutli-wcst 395 
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Birch  Mines 88 

Blsh  Mines 621 

Bitter  taste  of  water 116 

Bitumen ; 51,  62,  89,  114,  153,  176,  397,  452 

associated  minerals  and  occurrences 398 

Bituminous  concretions ^ 52,  126 

Limestone— Group ...126,  125 

rock  of  Soutli-west  Missouri 885 

Shales  and  Slate  are  not  always  sijrns  of  Coal.. 85 

Coal  and  Pyrites  associated 127 

Limestone 52,  100,  121,  183 

Limestone  with  Blende  and  Galena 467 

Sandstone ; 103,  114,  116,  122,  128 

Bitumen— source  and  analysis  of « 62 

in  Limestone 80,    99 

Shale  on  Duval  Creek 94 

Galena  and  Calamine 448,  444 

Galena,  Blende,  Calcite  and  Dolomite 454 

and  Quartzite 482 

Black  Sand , 346,  847,  351 

at  Lead  Mines 409 

Analysis 409 

Black  Limstone 114,  162 

Black  Slate  of  Arkansas 82 

of  Devonian  formation -  27 

Black  Biver  and  Birdseye  Limestone .* 29 

Blaylock  Bridge -  231 

Blende— analysis 391 

and  Bituminous  Coal 386 

description  of,  in  Central  Missouri 608 

altered  to  Calamine  and  Smithsonite ^ 413 

inclosing  Galena ; 387 

of  garnet  color 89 

and  Pyrites  in  Coal 885 

in  Quartzite 478 

globules  of. - 892 

form  and  occurrence 891 

its  other  names 391 

passing  into  Calamine 391 

varieties  of. « 391 

Blue  ash— limit  of. 180 

Blue  grass 241 

Blue  Mound,  Vernon  county «. 103,  1'40 

Blue  Mountain 342 

Bluff  Diggings..., 375 

Bluffs  of  Barton  county 97* 

on  Centre  Creek ^ « 78 

of  Adair 244 

at  Burkbart's  Spring 188 
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formation— description  of. 21 
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month  of  Nodaway  River. _  30? 
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Bonne  Femroe ~ 187 
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BoonsUcIt » .186.  197 
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•  Mine  I^Motte. - 31,  387,  368 

for  salt  water. „ 197 

Bottom  prairie 21,  2G9,  274,  279 

Soils _ 41 

of  streams G2,  120 
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igneous. 228 

in  Drift. 22 

Bougtian  Col IB 

Bragjrlns - _  180 

Breccia  at  LeaOvlUe 89 

of  Calcite,  Zinc,  Galena  and  Clay. 8T 

Brannan's  Section  at _. S18 

Brewer's  Creek 3S7 

Broken  land ~ 97,  317 

Brookfleld— rock  east  of. „ - 20S;  271 

shaft. 268,  36» 

Broken  rock  in  shafts— _ .885,    M 

Brown  Hematite  in  Jasper- 91 

Breccia 370 

Brecclated  Conglomerate... 
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Calamine 892,432,  609 

analysis  and  mode  jof  occurrence  and  form  of  crystal.. 393 

on  Blende 392,  431 

on  Dolomite 396,  430 

associated  with  Galena 385,  431,  475,  476 

or  Cerussite  on  Galena 393 

how  deposited 406 

Calamlte , 186,  231 

Calcareous  Soils 41,  42,  321 

Sandrock 337 

Calciferous  Sandrock. ', 29 

Calclte^Central  Missouri 510 

at  Lead  mines 334 

and  Blende.. 90 

brown,  and  concretions 88 

crystals  of  beauty 84 

form  and  general  description 397 

inclosing  Galena 397 

veins  in  Limestone. 67,    84 

violet. .50,    83 

inCoaL 112,266,  267 

CalcSpar.. 76,    89 

Campbell,  J.  B.— ores  at.- 378 

Campophyllum 127 

Captain's  Creek 376 

Capacity  of  hearths 498 

Carbonate  of  Iron .47,  114 

in  Drift : 94 

Carbonate  of  Lime 99,  112 

generally  diffused 49 

Carbonate  of  Zinc ,^ 48 

Carboniferous  Rocks— Lower .80,    93 

System- 228 

Upper 804 

Carroll  County  Sandstone 55 

Carnahan,  Wm ; 84 

Carthage  mines 84 

Cassady,  Thompson ' 289 

Castle  Rock 354 

Castor  River 343,  344,  346,  361 

Causesof  circles— Oronogo 483 

Caves 85 

Conner's,  Fisher's,  Frlede's,  Hannibal,  Ozark  (Christian  comity) 86 

containing  eyeless  crawfish 36 

at  Graoby  filled  with  red  Clay 406 

floor  of. 406 

Holman  Diggings.. 405 
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Mines 475 
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Clay  and  Calcite  breccia S3 

beds  at  Grand  Falls,  Lone  Elm,  Shoal  Creek  andJTurkey  Creek,  and  thick- 
ness     81 

concretions  in  Limestone 411 

Conglomerate 469,  480 
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Circle,  definition  01 522 
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Cisterns 181,274,  258 

Clays  of  Adair  county 265 

Clays— Analysis ~ 409 

black  Bituminous ^ 479 

Brick 300 
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Central  Missouri  Mines 514 

of  Cole  county 326 

Fire ^ 53, 136, 176,  195,  289 
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for  glazing 270 
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inclosing  Galena 407 

interstratified  wich  Chert 408 

joint 257 

in'mines  at  Mine  la  Motte 37G 

Pipe , 616 

Potter's 68,255,  289 

Red 79, 82, 232,  407 

of  S.  W.  Lead  Region 497 

Soil ~ 137 
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Clear  water 
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Carter,  Thos 266 

Carr's 165 
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Casseirs 134 

Catlin's ^ 112 

Cedar  and  Barton,  at  corner  of. ^ 109 

Centretown ^ .334,  836,  386 

Charcoal  makingn — in ^ 258 

Chariton— limit  of  on.. 298 

Clayton 149 

Cline 106 

Coke,  from 841 

Cook'g 126 

comparisons  of  Coal  rocks 68 

Conner's  Mill 262 

Cooper's 171 

Cox 126,  133 

Cox,  Al 148 

Cox,  J.  D 130 

Crabtree 112 

Croffhan's 105 

Curless,  W.H « 109 

Davies  county « , .314,  820,  821 

Davis,  Wm 214 

Day,  P 264 

Deepwater — Bates  county J66,  167 

depth  in  Andrew  county 310,  311 

Deer  Creek 168 

Dickerson « 286,286,  389 

Diggs 200 

Dillon 128 

Dip  of. ^...340,  341 

Dltzler 183 

Double  Branches 167 

Downing,  Mrs 288 

Drummond , ••  161 

Drywood , 103 
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95 
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Grisham,  J.  8 119 

Grouping,  correct. _ 60 

Hftckler. „ 16B,  167 

Haines 144 

Hallam 162 
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Harris,  Geo.  W 147 

Harrison IBO 
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Karnes 129 
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Keaton 171 

Kirby 235 
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Lamar,  near.. 112 

Lander  Branch 129 

Lead  Shaft 84 

Lebec 71 
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Leroy Ill 
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Linn  county , 266 
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McKill.. , 129 

McFetridge 253 

Measures 261,  276 

of  Bates 167 
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Topography 67 
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Medoc 94 
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Millers^ , 70,     71 

Miami  Fork 170,172 
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Mocks' 300 
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ERRATA. 


Fogie  98, 12th  line.  Tor  "  springs  "  read  "  wclla." 

Pag«  116,  near  middle,  on  Zd  lioe  of  Chemical  Auolf ala,  omit "  U2  04.*' 

Page  189,  in  Norwood's  Beport,  for  "  Chalf  beaW  "  read  "  Sulphur." 

Page  166,  In  middle  of  page,  for  "  calcareous  "  read  "  calcareons." 

Page  181,  the  words  "Coal  Measures"  should  belli  the  same  type  as  "Ferruginous 

Sandstone  "  Is,  and  in  line  Just  above  the  latter  words. 
Page  1S5,  for  "Dlthocorlnus"  read"  Dlthocrinus." 
Page  245,  in  capital  heading,  near  bottom  of  page,  omit  tlio  word  "  Lower ''  before 

"  Oarbonlferons." 

Page  318,  for  "  David  Smith  "  read  "  Daniel  SmoeL" 

Page  357,  4th  line  fhim  bottom,  for  "  renlform  "  read  "vermiform." 

On  Madison  Countf  Hap,  In  title,  for  "C.J.Norwood"  read  "J.  G.  Norwood;" 

and 

In  Sec.  II,  T.  33,  It  5  E.,  the  sign  for  Copper  should  be  erased  and  insert  the  i^ign 

for  Iron;  and 

In  T.  32,  R.  7  B..  for  "  Mine  L.  &  Mott«  Mill "  read  "  Mine  LaHotte  Mill." 
On  Cedar  County  Map,  near  left  Hide,  at  top,  for  "R.  23,"  read  "K.  28." 
On'Barton  County  Map,  T.  88,  B.  82,  for  "McKennon"  read  "McKerroiv." 

,  Moore's  Report.  In  capital  hcndlng,  for  "  Southwest  Missouri "  read 


ERRATA  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


[ADOLF  SCHMIDT'S  REPORT.] 


ra<^  385,  line  10  from  bottom,  instead  of  ^' horizontal  veins ''  read  **  horizontal 

runs." 

TsLge  3U0,  line  18  from  bottom,  instead  of  **  average ''  read  ^^  Oronogo." 

Same  page,  line  0  from  top,  the  whole  line  should  be  stricken,  out 

Page  dHj  line  1  from  bottom,  instead  of  '^  into  "  read  **  in/' 

Page  397,  line  4  f^om  bottom,  instead  of  ''  Mineral  Picth''  read  *<  Mineral  Pitch.^^ 

Page  398,  line  8  from  top,  instead  of  '* mineral "  read  '^minerals,''  and  instead  of 

"relation"  read  "relations." 

Same  page,  line  12  from  top,  instead  of  "  found  "  read  **  formed/' 
Page  401,  line  19  from  top,  instead  of  "  Cooney ''  read  "  Conley." 
Page  403,  line  19irom  bottom,  instead  of  "Chert;  fragments"  read  "Chert-frag- 
ments.-' 

Same  page,  line  16  f^om  bottom,  instead  of  *^ Surmounted  "  read  "surrounded." 
Pagt;405,  line  18  from  top,  instead  of  ''Dolomite  Limestone"  read  "DolomiUe 

Limestone." 

Page  411,  line  3  from  bottom,  instead  of  "  this "  read  "the." 
Page  412,  line  8  from  top,  instead  of  "ot  highly"  read  "or  highly." 
Page  446,  line  12  from  top,  instead  of  "  is  generally  "  read  "are  generally." 
Page  481,  the  following  lines  should  be  stricken  off: 
"Pig.  67.    Branch  Diggings,  Oronogo." 
"  Fig.  68.    Loose  Chunks,  Oronogo." 
"Fig.  69.    Oronogo." 
Page  486,  the  line  "Fig.  65,  Circular  Diggings,  Oronoga,"  should  be  stricken  off. 
Page  492,  line  8  from  top,  instead  of  "  smiltum^'  read  "  smittum." 
Same  page,  line  4  from  above,  instead  of  "  Drift"  read  "  dirt" 
Page  493,  lines  6  and  7  from  bottom,  instead  of  "Scotch  hearth"  read  "American 

liearth." 

Page  494,  lines  1  and  16  from  top,  instead  of  "Scotch  hearth"  read  "American 

liearth." 

Same  page,  line  11  from  bottom,  instead  of  "  6  feet"  read  "  6  inches." 

Same  page,  line  8  from  top,  instead  of  "  for  each  shift"  read  "two  for  each  shift." 

Page  496,  line  13  from  bottom,  instt^ad  of  "  single  Scotch  hearth.    Several  Scotch 

liearths,"  read  "  single  American  hearth.    When  several  American  hearths." 

Same  page,  line  3  from  bottom,  instead  of  "Hensey"  read  "  Hersey,"  and  Inaleid 

of  "Bingston"  read  "  Kingston."  . 


Page  49T,  llneT  from  bottom,  insKitd  of  " Scotch  bearth"  read  "  American  beartb." 
Paffe  49S,  line  3  from  top,  Instead  of  "  Scotch  heanh"  read  "  American  hearth.'' 
Same  paxe.  line  14  ttom  top,  Instead  of  "  mush  "  read  "  much/' 
Page  499,  line  IS  from  top,  Instrad  of  ''  tons  "  read  "  pounds." 
Page  £01,  line  4  from  top,  Instead  of  "wind  furnace"  read  "uir  furnace." 
Page  509,  line  9  from  bottom,  instead  of  "  other"  read  "  either." 
Page  514,  line  17  from  top.  Instead  of  "  this  presence"  read  "the  presence." 
Piige  GIG,  line  18  from  top,  inctead  of  *'  maDoTactory"  read  "  manufacture.'' 
Same  page,  line  12  from  top,  after  the  words  "  Iron    •    •    *    •    trace,"  add  the 
following  sentence:    "  What  lacks  to  makclOO  In  this  Clay  ana^sls  Is  mainly  water." 
Same  page,  line  14  from  top,  instead  of  "  liis  analyses  "  read  "  this  analysis." 
Page  517,  line  10  from  top,  instead  of  "  Blockberger"  read  "  BlTchberger." 
Same  page,  line  7  from  top,  instead  of  "  slower"  read  "  slow." 
Page  519,  line  IGfrom  top,  instead  of  "solid  surface  of  the  Limestone  "read  "  solid 
Limestone." 

Same  page,  line  4  from  bottom,  instead  of  "  and  undoubtedly'  derived  from  the 
latter,"  read"  which  nre  undoubtedly  derived  from  iL'' 

Page  521,  ilnelfrom  top,  Instead  of  "dcpo8EtlOD"read  "decomposition.'' 
Same  page,  line  8  from  top, instead  of  "In  this  crystalline"  read  "In  the  crystal- 
line." 

Page  624,  Hoe  4  from  top,  the  words  "district  or"  should  be  stricken  off. 
Page  635,  line  8  from  top,  instead  of  "  daily  smelting  expenses  about  $4,  the  yield 
averaging,"  read  "  smelting  expenses  per  charge  about  $i.    The  yield  varies." 
Page  656,  line  6  from  top,  instead  of  "  It  la  assumed  "  read  *'  It  Is  assured." 
Page  66S,  line  7  from  top,  instead  of  "  Hacker"  read  "  Harlcer." 
Page  5G4,  lines  17  and  IB  from  top,  instead  of  "  Eioctberger"  read  "  Blochtwrger.'' 
Page  574,  Iloe  12  from  top.  Instead  of  "Stocku"  read" Stocker." 
Same  page,  line  11  from  bottom.  Instead  of  "Trim  Springs"  read  "Twin  Springs.'' 
Page  675,  line  C  from  lop,  instead  of  "  Blockberger"  read  "  Blochiwrger.'' 
PageSSl,  tine  6  from  top,  instead  of  "existing  as"  read  "with." 
Page  682,  line  18  from  top.  Instead  of  "  irregular  ttasins  (?)  or  elliptical  outlines." 
read  ".circular  or  elliptical  outlines." 

.Sanii.'  page,  lino  24  from  top,  Instead  <if  "  in  its  surface  ''  reail  "  In  U?  surface  it] 


The  following  Errata  occur  in  Geological  Report  of  Missouri 
Geological  Survey  for  1872,  R.  Pumpelly,  Director.  Printed  in  New 
York,  by  Julius  Bien,  1873. 

[Persons  haying  Ihe  volume  containing  this  Errata  can  cut  this  out  and  insert  in  that  volume .] 

PAKT  L 

CHArXER     IV. 

Page  61,  line  7,  instead  of  '*  oue-eightleth  "  read  "  one-eighth/- 

Pa>2:e67,  ^*uniform,'Mn  line  11,  and  ^' local "  in  line  14,  f^om  bottom,  should  be 
italics. 

Page  71,  line  15  from  bottom,  instead  of  ''the  uppermost  layer  of  boulders"  read 
**the  outer  layer  of  each  boulder." 

Page  72,  line  11  from  top,  instead  of  "  9.039  "  read  "0.039." 

Pa£:e  74,  lines  7  and  8  from  bottom,  instead  of  *'  this  sample  consisted  only  of  one- 
half  Inch  good  specular  ore,"  read  ''  one-half  of  this  sample  only  consisted  of  good 
specular  ore." 

Page  77,  line  9  iVora  top,  instead  of  '* cropping"  read  ''crossing." 

Page  85,  line  9  from  top, instead  of  " the  third  Chapter  "  read  "this  fourth  Chap- 
ter.' 

Pajre  87,  line  9  trom  top,  instead  of  '* chapter  (III) "  read  -'chapter  (IV)." 

CHAITKR   V.  • 

Page  93,  line  5  from  top,'instead  of  *'  Chapter  II  and  III "  read  ''  Chapters  III  and 
IV." 

Page  100,  line  7  from  top,  instead  of  "eastern  portions  "  read  "  western  portions." 
Page  100,  line  2  from  bottom,  instead  of  western  portion  "  read  *'  eastern  portion." 
Page  101,  line  8  from  top,  instead  of  "  north-west"  read  **  north-east." 
Page  101,  line  3  from  bottom,  instead  of  "  Fig.  6  "  read  Fig.  10." 
Page  114,  illustrations  Fig.  21,  the  thickness  of  the  main  ore-bed  should  1)6  *' 80 
feet"  instead  of  "40  feet." 

Page  114,  line  6  from  bottom,  instead  of  **  nearly  40 feet "  read  "  about  30  feet." 
Page  115,  line  4  from  top,  instead  of  "Fig.  11 "  read  *'  Fig.  21." 
Page  115,  line  5  from  top, Instead  ot  "Fig.  10  "  read  "  Fig.  20." 
Page  115,  line  11  from  bottom,  instead  of  "  8  and  9  "  read  18  and  19." 
Page  116,  line  13  from  bottom,  instead  of  "  Fig.  8  "  read  "  Fig.  18." 
Page  117,  line  9  from  top.  instead  of  "  but  C  "  read  "  Cut  C." 
Page  120,  line  18  from  top,  instead  of  "  Fig.  18  "  read  "  Fig.  28." 
Page  120,  line  4  from  bottom,  instead  of  "  Fig.  18  "  read  "Pig.  23." 
Page  122,  line  20  from  top,  instead  of  "  Big  Bogg  "  read  "  Big  Bogy." 
Page  124,  line  8  from  bottom,  instead  of  "  Chapter  III "  read  **  Chapter  IV." 
Page  124,  line  3  from  bottom,  instead  of  "  Chapter  II "  read  "  Chapter  UI." 
Page  125,  line 22  from  top,  instead  of  "Chapter  V "  read  " Chapter VI." 


I'a^  151,  lines  3  and  3  from  top,  tlie  words  *'QHker«oa'B  Ford,oti  Grand  Klver, 

Henry  county,"  should  be  stricken  out. 

Page  151,  line  13  from  top,  Instead  of  "Chapter  V  "  read  "  Chapter  VI." 

rage  158,  line  3  from  bottom,  instead  ot  "Chapter  V"  read  "Chapter  VI." 

Fago  169,  line  11  from  top,  bistead  of  "layer"  read  "larger." 

Page  160,  line  14  from  top,  instead  of  "  Chapter  V  "  read  "  Chapter  YI." 

Pago  160,  line  17  from  top,  Instead  of  "  Chapter  IV  "  read  '■  Chapter  V." 

Page  166,  line  1  from  bottom,  instead  of  "Chapter  V"  read  "Chapter  TI." 

PagelGT,  line  8  from  top,  for  "chapter  V"  read  " chapter  VL" 

Page  167,  line  20  from  top,  instead  of  "  chapter  V  "  read  "  chapter  VI." 

Page  169,  line  3  from  top.  In  steed  of  "chapter  I  and  described  In  chapter  If,"  read 

'chapter  III,  and  described  In  chapter  IV." 

Page  ITS,  line  12  from  top,  instead  of  "  chapter  II"  read  "chapter  ttL" 

Page  179,  line  14  from  bottom,  instead  of  "chapter  IV"  read  ■' chapter  VI." 

Page  179,  line  23  from  top.  Instead  of  "Lntz"read  "Lutes." 

Page  188,  line  12  from  t«p.  Instead  of  "  chapter  V  "  read  "  chapter  VL" 

Pago  189,  line  13  trom  top.  Instead  of  "  Mangua  "  read  "  NIangna ;"    instead  of 

"  Carl "  read  "  Carroll." 

Page  191,  line  3  from  top,  Instead  of  "  Murdocli "  read  "Hnrdock." 
Pago  191,  line  13  from  top,  instead  of  "  LutB  "  read  "  Lutes." 


Page  194,  line  12  from  top,  inxtead  of  ■'  I.  C."  read  ■'  V.  C." 

Pageldi,  llnel&flximbottom,  Insteadof  "I.  A."read"lII.  A." 

Page  197,  No.  16,  Instead  of  "  Big  Bogg  "  read  "  Big  Bogy." 

Page  19B,  No.  32,  instead  of  -  Qllvy  "  read  •'  Sitvy." 

Page  199,  No.  47,  instead  of  "Lutz"  read  "Lutes." 

Page  199,  No.  4S,  the  figures  "9,  2  "  should  be  stricken  out  in  the  6th  and  Tth  otA- 


Page  199,  No.  &4,  instead  of  "  LeetK  "  read  "  Lutes." 
Page  199,  No.  56,  instead  of  "  ijplon  "  read  "  Splva." 
Page  199,  No.  67,  Instead  of  "  Orungstown  "  read  "  Youngstov 


ERRATA— 1872. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Page  46, 16th  line  from  bottom,  for  ^'castatus  "  read  *'  costatusJ'^ 
Page  48,  4th  line  from  top.  for  "  vein  "  read  **  seam." 

Page  51,  6th  line  from  top,  for  "  Meekelea  "  read  *'  Meekellay'*  and  In  7th  line  from 
top,  for  "  casiatua  "  read  "  eosiatus.^^ 

Page  62,  for  "  Worstcn  "  read  '•  Warster.-' 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Page  88,  in  No.  218,  omit  comma  between  ''  Entolium  ^'  and  ^'  avieulatum,'*'  ^'Sub- 
cufnata"  shoald  he  *^ aubcuneata t'"**  **  Aforco»ia/lf^«  "  should  be  ^*  Mareouanus ;"  ^*  Fisiu- 
lafora^^  should  be  ^*  Fiaiulapora.^^ 

Page  89,  in  No.  211,  for  "  Syneladia  "  read  "  Synocladia:^ 

Page  89,  in  No.  210,  for  ^^  puneialifera^^  read  ^^  punetulifera.^* 

Page  90,  in  No.  206,  omit  comma  Just  after  "  PUurotomaria,'*'* 

Page  90,  in  No.  197,  for  ^'mieroBpivua  "  read  *'  mucroapinua,'*'' 

Page  91,  in  No.  188,  for  "  Mareoniania  "  read  *»  Mareouayiua.''^ 

Page  92,  in  No.  152,  ''Monoptira  "  should  be  '' Monoptera,'' 

Page  92,  in  No.  150,  **  Chest "  should  be  "  Chert*" 

Page  92,  in  No.  150,  for  '•  Syntriolaama  "  read  *'  Synirilaama.^' 

Page  94,  in  No.  21,  for  **Spirifuria  '*  read  **  Spiriferinay 

Page  94,  in  No.  112,  omit  comma  after  word  *^  productuay 

Page  94,  in  No.  110,  for  "  Syntrielaama  "  read  "  Syiitrilaama.^^ 

Page  94,  in  right  hand  column,  opposite  No.  110,  tor '' Saul,  Missouri,*'  read  *^  Sam-l 
Morrow." 

Page  95,  for  '*«M<o^tww"  read  ^^entolium.^^ 

Page  95,  in  No.  98,  for  '^  Syniuelaama'^  read  '*  Synirilaama,^^ 

Page  95,  in  No.  96,  after  "  Myalina  "  omit  "?." 

Page  96,  in  first  column  at  bottom  of  page,  for  "  3  feet  8  inches  "  read  "  5  feet  8 
inches." 

Pages  107  and  112,  for  "  Eutolium''  read  " Entolium.'' 

Pages  119  and  120,  for  "  Jatan  "  read  "latan." 

I'age  120,  sixth  line,  omit  tlie  words  **in  acalenohedra.''' 

CHAPTER  A'L 

Page  193,  second  line  from  top,  for  **  fine  "  read  "fire." 

Page  199,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  "Lymington  "  read  **  Symington." 

Page  205,  for  "  Cocknell "  read  "  Cockrell." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Page  290,  for  **  Collins  "  read  "  Colliers." 

Page  291,  line  3,  for  *'  red  chestnut"  read  **rock  chestnut." 

Page  293,  in  No.  20,  erase  word  "  limestone." 

Page  302.  for  "  Ch.  Marster  "  read  "  Ch.  Wilrster." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 


Pages  361  and  373,  "  Tarkie  "  should  read  "  Tarkio." 
Page  864,  line  22,  for  "Took "  read  "Zook." 


BRH  ATA— 1872. 


Page  377,  in  Hue  22 IVom  top,  for"Sule(la"  read  " liiclda.*' 
In  several  places  (or  "  Tarlde  "  read  "  Tarltlo." 
Page  SSi,  for  "  Vaugundy  "  read  "  Vangundy." 


Page  S9S,  line  7  from  bottom,  omit  comma  afKr  "  SAombopora." 
Page 396,  for  "JElis"naA  "AelU;'"  also  for  "  CtfenneanMut" 

PagcMO,  for  "Lund  county  "read  "Sand  Creek." 

AITBNDIX  c. 
Page  417,  No.  2",  for  •'  naiie$  "  nad  "  nanus." 
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